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BY 


idbrni^CinAyNEh a. :d. .andebson, r.a. 


Captain HoRNE^s iiaper in t4io November (1890) ^rProceedings of ilie 
]{.A. Insiitutiojp <Iid service, as it caimot fail to have .interested 
in tins subject of B ending a Battery a large number of Artillery 
OI!icc?rs. liojiilers of iti will remember tluit he put before his brother 
OflicerH the rrame\v(»rk (>f a system by which he proposed to attain 
that very desirable eml, ii rediu‘ll«.)H of the painfully long time it now 
M takes UH ladbre can l)ring oiir iull shrapnel lire to bear on our 
foo^ and Iu‘ intule tiistim*t propesa-ls of !iis own. At tlie same time ho 
invited eritie.ism on flumt, and ilins sot many others to work;,, to think 
over anti consider this siune, very important {piostion. 

To his papcjr there were tv%^o replies. 

in tlio following notes^ I purpose considering 

Ist; Captain lininie\s proposiiL 

2nd, T!io criticisms that 1iavi3 been elicited.- 

Ami Si'd, 1 will endeavcnir to Iriy before iny brother Officers for 
critic'ism oi* reirmi’k furf-her suggestions for attaining more rapid 
results ill Ibnigiiig. 

! will commcneo saying that in the bulk of the principles cimiici- 
aic‘d by (hiplaio Uunur, 1 agree, as must, I think, the inajority of us. 

Ill so far 

(^o) It is (lesirablo to introduce a dovelopuient of the bracket 
sysitaip by which tlie Oouunamling Otfiecr will not have to wait for a 
gun to ro‘*lay at tho ra-iigo he requires after ho makes his observation. 
4hns slumld, can bo done, ahead of him, as will, I trust, be seen 
without nuiniug risk of mistakes. 

(A) Idiat the No. 1 and layer should not be combineii This is 
now accepted in tho I2-pr. drill and works walk 

(^.) Tlmt tho duties of the sections should be conveyed to all, by 
the position of tho Commanding Officer on the windward flank. 

(d) That all guns for ranging with common shell should load the 
moment they come into action. 

1 . mit, XXX. 
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. „ ■ That there should be no sounds except from Section Officers, 

who repeat Commanding Officers^ words of commanti 

(/) That if the Commanding Officer has boon mvable to i>loarly 
explain the exact object to be laid upon, he sliauld liimscdi lay tlu? 
sights of the windward gun on it and cause Sectionn.l Officers io lo(4v 
over them. 

Thus far in principles one can agree entirely with (hptain jlorma 
but the details of his plan for working them out are opoii to crithism, 
and as most of the weak points have already been brought to notice by 
writers in the journal, I will proceed to discuss their ronuirks/ 

In the Proceedings of February 1891, Captain W. b. White, 
R,A., condemns the attempt to obtain better results, b<'cause l^\)reigu 
Nations have found the system of ranging pi'oposod, to be wanting. 
This is no sufficient ground for condemnation ; Foreign Nations 
might with as much reason have condemned breech-loading for Fiekl 
guns, because the English nation condemned it. 

Captain White further on says, the new proposals violate a vital 
principle, viz., That all orders issuing from a Commanding Officer to 
subordinates, to whom no power of initiative is delegated, imid h 
repeated and not interpreted,^^ 

Now, in so far as concerns the gun about to fire, and a vSecond giia 
standing ready in case of accidents, I go with him that this order is 
quite necessary, but if it be urged that five guns sliall stand looking 
on to all intents and purposes idle, while the sixth fircjw-rT'Bay the 
sooner we cease to hold to such a theory as a vital principle tiie better* 
The Commanding Officer must always have two guns ready or the 
second in process of being re-laid at the range he wants, but beyond 
that, the endeavour of the remainder should be to work ahead of him 
and anticipate his requirements. 

As pointed out by Captain White, gun layers will undoubtedly bo 
confused in the heat of action, but I think it can be shewn that there 
need be no calling out of many ranges ; the only range or elovutioii 
called out will be that at which the Commanding Officer wishes a gun 
to fire; this, instead of confusing them, will be a basis wliereon to 
correct their mistakes when they have erred. 

Sectional Commanders or the Commanding OOicors may bo put out 
of action ; this might happen under any scheme, but no further dislo- 
cation of work should occur than under the present system. 

It was undoubtedly a weak point in Captain Horne/s proposal that 
after the range was first given, guns were fired at the command Shot 
and it was not till the fifth or sixth round that a range was agaiti 
given. The Commanding Officer had no guarantee, without asking 
questions, that guus were being fired as he required, and the OflieorH 
and Nos. 1 had no certainty that they were tiring at the vuivm ih(‘. 
Commanding Officer expected from them. ^ 

To be sure of this is an absolute necessity, and the result is attained 
with complete certainty by the Commanding Officer calling out the 
range he wants a gun fired at each time, after he makes his obsoiwation. 
If the drill has been properly performed he will find a gun ready for 
him, and a second being re-laid at that range, and if mistakes have 
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been inadej, as under every scheme they will be made^ he must wait till 
the proper gon to fire corrects its mistake. No other gun is concerned. 

The Commander or the N.O.-O., usually an observer^ working with 
hiiUj must keep a table on blank form and fill in the ranges as ordered, 
so that if the Oomniaudcr is shot the table is on the spot to gpide his 
succ(^ssor. In like manner Sectional Officers should keep a record, 
^.rhey may possibly porrorm all their work in their heads^ because after 
the first range, it is purely a see-saw between the windward and centre 
sections. I, however, consider they should all h<ave blank tables ruled 
out in iheir pocket-books and fill in the ranges as they go along. 
Among many rjther aids which it will alford, it will give them at a 
glam’c (if by any chance anything* distracts them) what every g*an is 
doing, and will leave a distinct record for the man who takes their place 
ii; they become disabled, 

A siiecessirm of doubtful observations would undoubtedly have 
caused trouble under Captain Hornets proposal but I trust it can be 
shewn that this difficulty can be overcome. 

On the whole, although Captain White has pulled Captain Hornets 
efforts to pieces, his paper only contributes to the general result — a 
prophesy of what may happen in the future, which unfortunately in no 
way assists us. 

Captain Buckle, on the other hand, points out several facts which 
must roctfive eonsideratiou in any scheme for ranging, 

'Five guns out of six may possibly only get into action ; one or 
possibly two of those may be disabled before range can be found, 
leaving the Battery Commander four or perhaps only three guns to 
complete lus ranging with. I trust it can be shewn (see Table D.) 
tliat so long as three guns remain to the Commanding Officer the 
system proposed can be adhered to with the result of an increase in the 
rate of fire. Below three guns it is not necessary to go; for such 
exceptional occasions, special provision must be made. 

Rounds will also bo Doubtful this is best met, as will be seen 
froin Table 0, by allowing the section getting a doubtful result to 
continue its firo at that range until a decisive judgment can be given ; 
all others meanwhile Stand fast.*^^ 

It is undoubtedly important that a number of heads and hands in a 
battery should not be working ahead (independently) of the Command- 
ing Officer. 

This is guarded against by the Commanding Officer calling out the 
number of yards or the elevation at which he wishes a gun fired ; the 
"proper gim under the scheme then fires ; none ai'e ahead of the Com- 
manding Officer but the Im guns taking the arms of the Bracket, 

Captain Buckle then suggests a modification of Captain Hornets 
proposal, and owns that in many cases the Commanding Officer mist 
know boforo firing many of the rounds, exactly the range that will next 
be required, or that it will be one of two. 

This, the Sectional Officers know as well as he does, and so long^ as 
two guns in the battery are always ready to Jfire or in the act of laying 
at the range the Commanding Officer wants, it is only giving needless 
trouble to cause four other guns to keep on re-laying at the range 
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ordered, and loaing time ; because as will be slunvn. soimnvbai >.n 
.Captain Hoime’s plan, guns can be ready laid in anticM'palinn, 

' ' In concltisioBj Captain Buckle advwaias tifi' wit!t Mirapiip! 

; withcmt caiiging^ if time be of valne. To tio lliis wo “oi 1 u’ ooob» 
accurate results from Tnnge-ilndm<:^ tba.-n are now aiininoMo, ,\ \oi’y 
• attractive biit^ I thinks as would be found, ii trimf a dinio!i!{ pcnoo;. , 
'and our endeavour for some time to come must, i ibar, to aoroloraio 
. our method of ranging under present- couditions. 

Towards this endf tlie following solieme is jmt forward for ivnmrk and 
criticism. I claim for it no originality^ it is obvious ir is basoi! yii i1h» 
writings in the throe papers, above quoted, in i he R-.A.b i ' 

nor is it osolely my own work, for 1 luivo ibrnnghoiit wiu a^d fmfU 
' Valuable assistance from Major- P. Burrldge, iCA., Ct^nunriidin'r ihi* 
BOfch Batteiy, who,. with- his officers and men, luive werlced, ii 'rd in 
every possible and impossible way. . 

' By this means I trust weak points have been derecieil ami r.a'tfh'd, 
and a workable system arrived at. In explaining the sabtant* and in 
enunciating our views, it may save future -writing iC 1 eiitm’ a- ntmiiiig 
explanation of reasons, objects, &c. 

rxnNEEALP.mNCi.PLES. 

L The G.O. places himself oil the windward flruik in 

2, The 0.0’s, words of command must 1.»o passed on qniib'ly by I be 
Section Oommandors.— No other words of command are m-e*'-mry. 

■3. The gun laid at the range or elevation ordered by I lie Ifob fo 
■fire. If two or more be laid at the one range, them the hnnv'ird yeim,. 
■The No, 1 not to make ready until kk range is calh*d oni, wlnm lie 
tens his ffiead towards his Bectional Oommandor, who onhirs lire by 
dropping his hand. 

4. Duties, of Sections to be detailed at Prepare for aidJon,’'* us 
follows,— It is very desirable that even with a reduced nnmhm* of guns, 
the three section system of dividing the work should be mainliiimah 
although the 0.0, may havo to tell off the guns a!h‘esh 

' Leeward Section — Shrapnel Section. See Examples, 

Centre and Windward Sections. — Ranging Sediom, In the event of 
four guns being in action— 2, 4, 5 and 6. Wind from left. 

No. 2 prepares for shrapnel. 

' ‘ No. 4 takes duties of centre section. 

Nos. 5 and 6 « « left gection. 

. 1£, say, only three guns remain, 1, 3, 6, or 2, 4, 5, they tabo .liiiioH 
of a section each, 

5., The sub-aivisioiiB of the Shrapnel section bring np throo shrapnel 
fuzed with time fuzes. 

-:^^..Those Qf.the.]aa»gingjecti.ons,pi}e common shell .in tho..guuana two 
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ia tlie magazine, all fuzed Avith percussion, and one shrapnel with time 
fuze also in the magazine. 

They, the latter, complete loading and lay as soon as they get into 
action. 

Shrapnel must be replaced as expended ; additional common shell 
should only be required on special occasions, and should be replaced 
under special orders from the Nos. 1, who must bear in mind that the 
last common shell should not be fired without being replaced. 


6. ''J’he Shrapnel section prepares for shrapnel from the first. The 
Eanging sections on the order “ Shrapnel.” — It will be found that with 
one "^shrapnel shell fazed these I'.anging sections have ample time to 
prepare, as they cannot clamp fuzes until the first two shrapnel have 
been observed. 

7. On coming into action, or, if possible, before, the 0.0. will call 
out the I’ange or elevation, and the bracket in yards or minutes. 

The Centre section always takes the range. 

The Windward section always takes the arms of the bracket. 

8. Tlie long arm of the bracket must ahvays be next the C.O. 

9. Two guns must always be laid, or the second gun must be in 
the process of being re-laid at the range required by the 0.0. 


See examples : — 


One gun laid 1800') 
» ... 2200 j 


of same section. 


C.O. orders 1800. The gun laid at 2200 is at once re-laid at 1800, 
and should be ready in time, in case another round at that range is 
wanted. In the event of a third round or more being wanted at the 
one range, the guns of that section continue loading and laying, till a 
decided observation can be made or a change of range is ordered. 

10. The C.O. orders '' Shot ” in the first round to commence the 
firing, after that the range, elevation or length of fuze (if shrapnel has 
been ordered), being called out is the signal to the gun concerned to 
fire. 

11. The process of ranging is a see-saw between the Centre and the 
Windward sections one takes the range, the other the two arms of 
the bracket, whatever that may be,-— Bach range is called out by the 
C.O. 'rims, oven if mistakes happen, delay only occurs Avhile those 
Avho aro wrong’ correct tlioir laying. If the C.O. is uncertain of his 
mon, ho can iissist tliom further as follows : — 

Loft section 2K)0, bracicct 50, or even still further by saying centre 
section 2150-2050, but this would very rarely be necessary. 

Ho can also put tho battery right in this manner, should they have 
got mixed up at any moment or have beoomed confused. 
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12, In the event of a ^'doubtfur' round, the 0,0. calls out 'O^oubt- 
ful/^ the guns, of the section in which it occurs continue loading and 
laying at the same I'ange until a correct observation has been obtained, 

13. As soon as the mean of the short bracket is ordered, the gun 
so laid lires, the remaining guns loaded, re-lay at once at that range, 
and take up the fire when ordered, commencing with the leeward gun. 


14. The Shrapnel section, follows in its laying the ranges called 
out by the 0.0. who, as soon as he has fixed the mean of the short 
bracket, or commences verification, gives the length of fuze. 

They then clamp fuzes and load. 

In the Banging sections, guns which have been fired at either ann, 
or the mean of tiie short bracket, or which have obtained ^Miangc or 
Palpable hit^^ do not re-load without orders, unless the firing should 
be with a reduced number of guns, when they continue to re-load with 
common until ordered to cease doing so. 

If any further verification be required by the 0,0. lie specially 
orders the same from the windward section ; the centre section pre- 
pares for shrapnel. — This should only be requisite in caseoC bad laying 
or doubtful shots. See Example A (II). 

15. If “Eange^^ or a Palpable liit^^ bo obtained, the 0,0. calls 
that out. The gun of the section laid at tha,t ninge fires ai* once, and 
the other two guns which are loaded re-lay at ilie same rungm \' ori- 
fication is continued from the leeward gun. 

After the second round at the one range the 0.0, should bo in a 
position to order the fuze. 

16. If a shot falls very much short or long, in fact, luidmibtmliy 
outside the bracket given by the C.O., he must make a bold increastMjr 
decrease of range (400 or 500 yards). This is taken up by the scciiou 
taking the range, the other Banging section changing its ranges for thc^ 
arms of the bracket, at each change of range or elevation. See Jhxamnlo 
B. (I.) 

17. Shrapnel fire will commence on the command Bhrapnid, ” juui 
the two guns of the Shrapnel section are fired in succession uir ‘‘ iiapiil 
fire’’ rate, without any farther command. The Centro soctiou stand 
ready to clamp at the same length of fuze, or sot at another. 

18. On the command “Ordinary” or “Rapid fire,” the gun next to 
wmdward of that last fired is the next to fire (if loaded) utdoHS otlier- 
wise ordered, and so on in succession. 

Eor Examples— Tables. A “Daah” below a range deiiotOB tlio 
gun that^has just fired and is being laid at the raugo given below Iho 

XySrSJl. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A.--OEBINAEY BOUNDS.— (I.) 


'S'3 

O g 

Words of Command. 

C.O. 

C+-, 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 ■ 

Result. 

Remarks, 

1 

2000^. Bracket 200 
Shot ... 

4 

... 

... 

2000 

2000 

1800 

2200 

+ 

f Wind from 
1 right. 

2 

1800 

3 

... 


1700 

1900 

1800 

1800 

- 


3 

1900 

3 



1900 

1900 

1850 

1950 

4" 



I860 

2 



1825 

1875 

1850 

1850 

- 


6 

1875. TuzoS-S ... 

3 



1875 

1875 


1875 



6 

1875 

4 



1875 


... 

1875 

-f- 


7 

1875 ... 

1 




... 

... 

1875 

- 


8 

Shrapnel. Fiuc 8-6 

6 

1S75 

1875 

1875 

1873 



16' 

above plane. 

9 


5 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

... 


15' 


10 

Keep to fuze 8-5 

4 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 



1 1 

Ordinary Fire. 
(II.) 

2000. Bracket 100. 
Shot 

3 

3100 

1900 

2000 

2000 




( Wind from 
i left. 

2 

2100 

6 

2100 

2X00 

2150 

2050 

... 

... 

+ 


3 

2050 

3 

2075 

2036 

2050 

2050 

... 


+ 


4 ^ 

2025. Fuze 9-6 ... 

5 

2023 

2025 

3025 



... 

- 


6 

2025 

4 

2025 


2025 

... 

... 

... 

- 


0 

2035 ... 

6 

2026 




... 

... 



7 

Left section 2050 ... 

5 

2050 

2050 



... 




8 

2050 

6 

2050 

... 



... 


- 


9' 

Shrapnel . Fuze 9- 6 

1 

... 

... 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

80' 


,10 


2 


... 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

80' 


11 

Fuze 11 ' 

3 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

8' 


, 12, 

— 

4 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

8' 



Keep to Fipe 11 
Bapid Fire. 











^ote . — Thnn? iniiuia obsorvatioijs been got in the 2n(I Example at 2025) the range is 

inereaHPd to 2050. 


'L’lie above ranging is, in so far as conoerna_verifioatioa on the mean 

o f tlio sliorfe brackot, based oii tlio Indian instructions. I he 

Artillery drill-book, liowoTer, enjoins Yerification on the lesser of the 

two elevations of the short bracket. « i i 

This, with a gun like tho 12-pr. B.L., will, I believe, be found to be 
a safer and more expeditious principle, as if we are to err, better let it 
bo by being under, rather than over; some examples on this latter 
principle are therefore given. 
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■*‘if ranging with Telescopic sighfes, the principU'i is oxnriiy iho sanu', 
<ho wor<I of comniaiul being 2® 40', shot; ihe (hnitro section iiiko 2° 
40' ; the Kub-divisions oi'tlio Right 2® 20' and 0® respectively. 


A. tm,)-ox l»LU^’^Il■nK IK -pnan akth.i.kuv duiia.-ikiok. 


■•*3 

:;f 

Wortin of rnimrnuid 

si 

y. 

■ €' . 

■ 5 

■■ 4 

;v' 3 

" ' 2 

1 


j 

lu'iiiarlo.. 

1 

2iX)0. Bracket; 200. 
8hot ... ... ... 

n 

3300 

1800 

3(XX) 

3(K,)0 




( tVinil irnm 
1 li'l'f. 

■ ' o 

22tK) ... 

0 

23or^ 

2300 

3300 

2100 


... 

4 

3 

3X00 ... 

3 

2150 

2060 

3100 

2100 



4- 


4 

2060. Fu20 9-5 

5 : 

2060 

2050 

2050 

2050 





4 

2050 

3 

2050 


2050 

2050 


... 

- 


5 

2050 

4 

2050 

... 

2050 


... 


4- 


0 

2050 

6 

2060 




... 

... 

-f 


7 

Slirapnel. Fiizo 9-5 

1 



2050 

2050 

2050 

2ib'0 

SiV 


8 

— 

. 2 

... 


2050 

2050 

2050 

2050 

80' i 

1 


9 

Fuze 11-1 

3 

2050 

2050 

2050 

2h)50 

2050 

2050 



10 

— 

4 

2050 

2050 

2060 

2050 

2050 

2050 1 

(V 


1 

Keep to Fuze 11-i— 
Sapid Fire, 

(iv.) 

1700. Bracket 100. 
Shot 

4 



17lX) ' 

‘ I7o0 

1600 

1 

1 1 
1800| 

■1 

f- 

( U'tjid tV«ii(i 

2 

1600 

2 


... i 

1530 

lt>50 

' 1.<UiO 

I6i !oi 

' 

3 

1650. Fuze 7-3 ... 

3 


... 

1660 

1650 

1650 

1650 1 

i 


4 

1650 

4 



1660 

... 

1650 ; 

i.- 1 

16*50 1 

4 


5 

1650 

2 





1650 j 

16.50 1 

f 

•1- ; 


G 

1650 

1 



... 

j 

’ ’ ! 

... j 

ItiOO I 



7- 

Shrapnel 1626. Fuze 
7-3 

6 

1626 

1625 

1625 

nB6 

1 


06 


8 

- 

6 

1626 

1625 

1625 

mr> 

1625 

1625 1 

06 



Keep to' Fuze 7-3 — 
Ordinary Fire. 







i 

t 

i: 



Under the above plan, it is necessary to fire off four v('ril'yiii<' uoeb 
as four guns are always ready loaded when the C.O. comes oVihc imli 
hundred range. There does not appear to bo any disadvantago in i l.i.s ; 
tbe drill-book suggests three to six rounds. 

!»>■'’ hiM'Il 

If I are + and i range might be reduced 25 yards. 

If I are - and i -1-, „ „ „ raised 25 yarcis. 

it all - or all -f, increase or decrease 50 yards. 
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B. (I,)— FIRST SHOT VERY SHORT. 


p § 

Words of Command, 
€.0. 

o S, 

tD 

0 


4 

3 

2 

1 

m 

O 

Kemarks. 

1 

2000. Bracket 200. 
Sliofc 

4 



2000 

2000 

1800 

2200 


( Wind from 
\ riglife. 

3 

2m). Bracket 200. 
Shot, 

3 

... 

... 

2500 

2500 

2300 

2700 


S 

2700 ... 

1 

... 

... 

2600 

2800 

2700 

2700 



4. 

S800 

3 

... 

... 

2800 

2800 

2750 

2850 

-f. 


6 

2750 ... 

2 

... 

«*. 

2725 

2775 

2750 

2760 



6 

2775. Fuze 14 

3 

... 

... 

2775 

2775 


2775 

-- 


7 

i 

2775 ... , 

4 



2775 

*•“31 

... 

2775 

+ 


1 

8 ^ 

2775 ... ,,, ... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


2775 

+ 


9 

S}irap.nol. Fuzo 14 

6 

2775 

2775 

2775 

2775 


... 

10' 


10 

— 

5 

2775 

2775 

2775 

2775 



10' 



.Keep to Fuze l-,i— 
Ordiuiiry Fire. 



I ' 








Xiif ,!. — in dll' I'vi'iii Ilf I lie of .100 ynnls f;i''cn nftoi' l iic fiMtsHot not boing sufficient, the 

C!.0. iiKiko.i nni'tlii'r Imlii rise iu (In' ssiiiie si'i'liim, and ao coiUiiuuis until he has got inside the 
imu'ket for (lie range. 


B. (O.)— HOTfBTFIH, ROUNDS. 


:i 

dOiKk Braekc't 'lOO. 
Slud ... ... 

3 

■4400 

■3600 

lotio 

1 

4000 1 


— 

2 

IdiOO ... ... 

0 

4-400 

4100 

i 4000 

4200 1 ... 


? 

3 

Douliifnl. 4400. .1, 

5 

4400 

urn) 

40Ch) j 4200 ; ... 


? 

't 

Doulttfid, •4:100. 


4400 

■MOij 

' 40Uf^ 

: 42m> 



+ 

5 

4200 ... 

a 

mm 

4i,00 

42(50 

•1200 




6 

4300 ■ ... . ' 

0 

4300 

■ 4300 

4350 

4250 



? 

7 , 

:Diml9iul43(KI ' 

5 

4300 

4300 

4350 

4250 


... 

rr 

8 : 

4250 ... 

3 ■ 

4275 

4225 

4250 

4250 

.... 


- 

9 

4375 Pereu.ssit'H I'uze' 

o; 

4275 

4275 

.4275 


... 


+ 

10 : 

4275 ... ■■ ... ... 

■ 

, ■ 

1275 

: 4275 

... 

....'■ 


+, 

11 

4275 .... ... ' ... 

5 ,1 


4276 

... 




- 

13 

8l'tr.npuel 'fVnms$ien 
Fuze ... 

■ 

i; . 


... " 

1 

4275 

4275 

4275 

4275 

1 

13 


a. 

.O' 

..... 

4276 

4275 

4276 

4275 



' Keep to Ptnanissien 
Fuzt- — Orilinary Fire 





i 





JVirfc.—The number of doubtful results is iaanatcrisl. 


2 
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C. (I.)— RANGE. 


o ^ 

Words of C^oimnand. 
C.O. 

C j; 

j. 3 
.|0 

0 

6 ' 

4 

3 

2 

1 

*3 

6 

Keinarlis. 

i 

1400. Bracket. 100. 
Sliot. 

4 



1400 

MIX) 

1300 

1500 

Range 

^ WiuiUVom 
1 Hight . 

2 

Eaiigc, 1400 

3 




1400 

IMX) 

14a) 



3 

1400, Euzo 5-9 

2 

... 

... 


... 

14a') 

MIX) 

+ 


4 

1400 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

14a) 

- 


5 

Shrapnel. Fuze 6-9 

C 

1400 

1400 

1400 

1400 

... 


12'^ 


6 

Ecep to Fuze 5-9-— 
Ordinal’}" Fire. 

6 


1400 

1400 

1400 



12' 
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X>. (I.)— A IIEDIICED NUMBEE OE GUNS. 



Words of Command. 
CX). 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

tn 

« 

Eemarks. 

1 

2000. Bracket 2<X). 











Siiot ... 

4 


... 

2000 

... 

1800 

2200 

+ 

5 Vvincl from 
(. Bight. 

2 

1800 ... 

2 



1900 


1800 

1800 

— 

Only numbers 











6, 6, 4, 2 and 

3 

19CK) ... ... ... ... 

4 


... 

1900 


1850 

1950 

- 

1 in action. 

4. 

1050, Fuzt) 9 

1 



1076 


1050 

1950 

4- 


}} 

1025 ... 

4 



1025 


1025 

1925 

+ 


6 

1025 ... . ... 

2 

... 




1 1925 

1026 



7 

1925 

1 






1925 

- 


8 

Shrapnel. Fiuio 0 ... 

0 

1025 

1925 

... 




20^ 


9 


5 

1025 

1025 

1025 

... 

1926 

1926 

20' 



Ivec|'> to Fuze 0 — 











Ordinary Fire. 











(ii.) 










1 

38CK). Bracket FX). 











Sliot. ... 

3 

1200 



3800 



? 

( Wind from 

1 Left. 











r Only guns 

*') 

3800 

3 

4200 


... 

3800 1 



+ 

} 6, 3, and 2 











(. in action. 

3 



0 

34tK) 



3000 



— 













4 

aecK) 

3 

3700 


... 

3<.)00 





6 

3500 

0 

3500 



3660 



+ 


6 

3450. Percussion Fuze 

3 

3475 



3450 



- 


7 

3475 


3476 

... 

... 

3475 

... 


- 


8 

3475 

3 

3175 



3475 



+ 


0 

3475 

Of 

3475 

... 

... 

... 



+ 


10 

Siirapncl. L<d‘t and 











eciitro sccti<»ns pro-, 











part‘ for shra]mcl 

2 


... 

... 


3475 




11 

, 

6 

■3475 

... 

... 

... 

U7o 




,12'' 

ICoep to Percussion 


3176 


... 

3476 

3475 





Fuze' ■ ... .... ... 











Ordinary Fire. 











With a reduced nmnbor of guns, the work must of coui-se be a little 
delayed, but no difficulty .should arise if the sectional system be adhered 
to. If no gun of a section bo loft in action, as for instance only 1, 2, 
3 and 4, wind from right, the 0.0’s, order should be — Duties, 1 and 2 
of Bight, 3 of Oontro, and 4 of Left section ; or, if 4, 5 and 6 were 
only Left, wind from right; duties, 4 of Right, 5 of Centre, and 6 
of Left section. 

A single gun laying for a section lays at the higher of the two ranges 
and depresses if required, delay must occur while this is being done. 
The system will work advantageously with three guns. 
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^ /Symbol —O"— below a range denotes gun being depressed to tlia 
lower arm of tbe bi'acket. 

■At first sights many will be impressed with tbe idea that a systinn ot 
tliis sort is beyond tlie capacity of tbe majority of N.-O. Ollicors and of 
some Officers/ I feel certain this is not’so^ if only a very sliort tiiiu^ 
be given to studying tbe tables. 

Tber© is absolutely notbing for a sectional officer to carry in bis 
bead^ and tbe G.O. can personally detail in his first orclerj, or at Pre- 
pare for action/^ or at any moment be chooses tbe exact range eac‘Ii 
gun should be laid at. 

After the first starts a see-saw of the simplest description has to he 
maintained between the two ranging sections^, in which it is impossible 
for a man who fills up in pencil a blank table,, as ho goes along, to mabo 
a 'mistake. . Should, however, such a eomrekmps occur, the battery 
simply. has to wait until the range is altered by the erring ,No. I, in 
accordance with what the 0.0. has called out. 

Some who have learnt the system will be tempted into amjmg iincr 
own share in their heads ; but, as I said before, this is to be Jeprtn'aied.. 
One man may undoubtely do this and do it well, but wdien n,n aceidi^iit 
comes, and this we have to legislate for, a reliable nuxu'd shonhl i)(‘ on 
the spot, ready and up to time, for whoever has to carry on xho work. 

That men will have to be trained for such a system is undoubiihb 
but do not we see around us on every side marked a,dvaiu*{>s in ilu^ 
standard of intelligence attained by and obtained from onr N.-Cl OHa'ors 
and men. What more skiking example can wm have tlian iht^ pn^stmt 
signal drill, where no voice is heard but the C.Ods., as compartnl to t he 
drill of 80 years ago when, with a noisy OX)., everyone down almost 
to the 2nd Trumpeter, had a shout whenever lie got a eliance. 'I.dtai, a 
very moderate amount of careful training yields good results is le.st illiat 
to by Oaptain Hornets experience with his battery and Major BuxnmlgcdH 
with the 50th Field Battery. In the latter case it has taken an uvm*- 
age of 3 minutes 25 seconds to range, up to firing the first shrapnel 
without accidents. This is the result of a very short spell of }nutiico. 

Assuming that a system of this description is found to work well, 
tbe advantages that may be claimed for it are : — 

{a ). — ^Tbe sole attention of one Section is given to shrapnok 

(4*““Four guns being sufficient for finding tbo range, the four 
nearest to the 0.0. are utilised. 

(c) .—Supposing that the 0.0. is accurate, mistakes, beyond of n 
momentary nature, can bai'oly occur, as the (JJJ. kt'cps 
them all straight each time he calls the raaigo out. 

(^).— Fewer shots are wasted, as fewer guns are loaded, at a, time, 
than under the present system. 

{(?).— Bar accidents, which will occur with any system, the tiirn^ 
occupied in ranging is immensely reduced. 

(/).— Under tbe system now in force tbo 0.0. 1ms to wait for the 
guns j by this way of working, tbo guns biivo to wait for 
tbe 0.0. (observing with puffs). 

(^).— No guns have to be unloaded or needlessly fired oil. 

(i).— Nothing in this plan precludes a 0.0. from falling back on 
Slow fire"' from either flank should bo have too few guns 

" ' Q, 
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THE WORLD’S AVAR-SHIPS, 

FROM A GUNNER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

BY 

iUAJO.R W. J, EOBBSTSON, R,A, 




It is iiiiieli g'ootl .sending a man to slioot an elepliant unless he 
knows where ^ to hit it, l.la.ving proYided iinii with a good sliooting 
weai'Kisp umi imiglii liiin iiow lo use you must go ix step further and 
show him where io aim* 

In cosi’St haitcrios tliis is important: the ordinary Go,.rrison gunner is 
usually sommYhai; ignm-auti of a sliiphs nuKditinism. Ask him where he 
intends laying on the shi|-) that- is passing, and you are fairly certain 
of gottii^g the answm*, l)cli.ind the funnel, so as to disable the engines/^ 
Now, he is so far right that this would prohahly bring up in a round 
turn the ordinary coasling steamer on which he is practising training 
iiis gun ; but in wn-r he -will get tew chances like this-, and as to stop- 
ping a cruiser of the .Aurora class, he might as well try peppering 
a tiger on its rump with bucksliot, 

l^robably, when liostilitics broke out, the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
Biont would supply coast batitndes with descriptions of the shij>s likely 
to pass th.eir koiio of lire ; but, in many cases, this might arrive too 
late at fonign sintioiis, while it is extremely probable that imicli of it 
might be uniutelligiblo to a landsman, thvougli lack of nautical terms. 
Tims, Xlay be irisi! y distinguished by her topgallant forecastle, 
elcetric light sponsoiis, and standing rigging secured inboard, conveys 
little to tlio E.A, mind, h^t alone such an expression as ^"^knoe of 
head,^^ Yet tlie Navy might truly respond that they could find us 
information, !)ut nut bruins. The problem is not an easy ono, and it 
is dillieult to hc 30 how it can bo entirely got over till (J-arrisoii batteries 
havi^ in ihehr midst men who have served a cruise on a soa-goiiig ship. 

One, however, hopeful sign is, that soldiers arc always as keen to 
loam about sliips, as well as sailors about soidioriug, so that a few 
loctiiroH on types of ships and whore to hit them will always be listened 
to with intoruBt, and provoke rivalry and emulation in distinguishing 
them* 
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As we are not likely to have an experience similar to the Cliiiians, 
there is, of eourse, no necessity to learn what our own sliips are like*, 
but as they form the bulk of the vessels that pass aloii.u: our zone of 
fire, and as they naturally prove to us moro distiu,y-uishal>lo by mnuo, 
I propose here giving a short account of our own ships li'oiii (ho. point 
of view in question, as a ready means of practising ami toaching tho 
men ; followed by a similar account of foreign navii.'s. 

Let me commence by stating that nothing will lx* original, I musi 
altogether disclaim here being much more than nn iiulexx'r, and nms(, 
tender my best thanks to the autlioi'S and editors of the works 1, iiavc 
consulted, a list of which I append. 

Beginning then with armoured ships of the British navy, wo find 
the earliest in point of date, “ the Nestor of the Fle('r,” a.s Lord Brassoy 
terms hei*, the Black Prince. 

Though completed in 1862, she is still in commission, together with 
her sister ship, the Warrior : the first two armoured ships built in 
this country, they are easily distinguished, as they are long handsonic- 
lookiug frigates, masted and rigged in the usual way, Uiiid formed with 
a bow and stern like the wooden frigates themselves. They are what 
are termed broadside ships, that is cai-ry their armament on the main 
deck, 14 guns on either side, fired out of square ports. 'I'iu'se pi>r(- 
holes alone afford an easy mode of recognising tlioin. The :inuour 
consists of 4'5 inches of iron extending to a little beyoml the bow and 
stern ports. With such a moderate defence it is, liowi'ver, hardly 
worth considering in this or similar cases the qno.stiun of penelraiioii, 
the more especially when we remember that in thtwe older lypi's tin* 
ship will have to be brought broadside-on to tho fort in order to alliiw 
her to fire her guns in return. 

The Achilles comes next, having been built two years !ai:e!', .she i.s 
just about the same size and length and carries tho samo thiekiu'.<s (jf 
armour which, however, runs the entire length of tlio ship at tin* 
water’s edge, though it extends higher over the gun ports, whicJi are. 
pierced for 13 guns. Her straight stem would distinguish her from 
the Black Prince or Warrior. 

In the same year, 1804, the sister ships Hector and Valiant wi're 
completed, they are much smaller boats, though built on the sa.tn<! 
plan and having the same armour. 10,000 tons displactmumt has 
given way to under 7000, they are, therefore, only 280 foot long iiisfoml 
of 380 feet, though their beam is only two feet loss— 5(i loot iiistoad of 
58 feet. They are pierced with 15 gnu porta on oithor .si<lo, hm. in 
order to accommodate this large battery the guius have to bo bi'i.mdit. 
very much further fore and aft than in'tho procoding vos-^ols. In 7iio 
Black Prince and Achilles they do note.xteud to tho foremast m- miztm 
The stem, too, forms an incipient ram so to H})oak. 

We now come to tho long sliip.s, Minotaur, .•Vgiimoiir!, and Xnr! Imni • 
berland, 400 feet long and 60 foot beam. Timir fivo ma-i.s hay,. 
noted them as unique. They, too, are broadsido ships ; 20 tntns oi’i 
either side have tho first two, their armour being 5'5 iuchus thick 'ind 
extending from stem to stem. The Northumberland is of a diirm'ent 
type, bhe has but 11 guu ports on each side, aud is now riggod us a 
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l)ar(|U(;.' Her iron plnlni.H is lufrher in the central battery, thouo-h it 
cxtonas in n narrower licit tlirongliont the ship's length'. All three 
haw the ivvorso-onrvod, swa.n-hreasted bow. Originally her armonr 
was the sainc jnngdii Ilironn-Iiout, but part has been removed. 

l<’rom iliis l ntio I'orih I'.-ir sliortor .ships prevail, the long vessels havino' 
btHMi iound a,ukw:u‘«I lu ni:iT)a‘uvro. Now ajjaiii, twin screws having 
boon ini nHluiMNk wv' uiv bisj, a]n>roac1iing the old types ; short vessels 
proving hud ai koopino’ up tlieir speed in a heavy sea. 

A long n.dvnneo, however,, w?)s made with the Belleroplion, the first 
of the eeniral huiio.ry sldps. She has also a double bottom, while her 
comivncium dilleivd sirnriionnlly from the earlier ships. Her armour 
is six inchos, nintuhig in a, imrrow belt from stem, to stern, while an 
adddiomd bob runs on ilie ti)p of this for 98 feet of her length, then 
passing at riglu, angle across her, thus forming a rectangle. This 
provides cover for the central battery of 10 8-mch B.L. guns, while the 
same height of armonr runs vonml her bow, where she has mounted four 
G-inch ditto. She was also the first ship built with a ram ; the form 
of her bow enalding Inn’ to give a bow lire from her 6-inch guns 
though slio w'as unable to thus use the guns in her central battery. 
She has also lighter guns in^ ihc open. It will be observed that here 
tlio extra lioight ol armnur is used to protect her armament and gun 
crews. Her length is but. f>tU) fet'l.. She has two funnels, standing 
above ibe central Itaitery. 

The Iitnvuh\s, a lilt In larger, is an improved Bellerophon. Her 
armour is sirniia-rly put on, e.xeept (hat (ho curious form of double bow 
has disa-ppearetl, the bn!t running up to her bow ; while a similar 
batt<‘ry is formed at hm* situai bu* stern ehasers. But the chief im- 
provement t'onsisled id nu'esst^s in the shipks sides forward and aft of 
the battery ; thus making four ports in the corners of the central 
battery, from win eh they art' able to tin* within a fe'w degrees of the 
line td keek lim* armour is of the thickness of niiie inches at the 
water-lint', and irvtemfs ihrtv fret above and *hi> feet below it, of eight 
inches on the most imixulant parts of tlie battery ■ and six inches 
elsewhere. iMi% Riunl, InuMlersigner, soys :~ 

1'he ttdal Ihiekiu'ss of iron (negleetiug the girders and- frames) 
is, then, I !,‘:25 iuehes, and of this nine inches are in one 
ihickne.ss I the tiuik backing has a total thickness of about 
do inclics, Hie. trial at Bhoeburyncss of a target con- 
strruded to represent this paiT of the sliip^s side, proved 
ilia! it, was virtually imponetrablo to the 600-}.)r. gun,” and 
perhaps no Ini ter idea of the increase of the resisting 
powtu' of Hh^ sides of our ironclads can be obtained than 
tJial derived from a eumparison of the 68-pi\ gun which 
ilu? Warriorks (aiul Black Princess) side was capable of 
rcHiHiing with the 600-pr. tried against the Horculas^ 
targeid^ 

Horo, tlicn^ is a vessol that reciniros skill in hitting, since on the water- 

J 1 havi'* iloulifs fthouf tUifi at buf it wan tin' fact ixi 1883 nt leasC 

• Anii?«tron^. 
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commended as the handiest vessels for harbour defence ever built. We 
can be glad that as suchji.e., coast defenders, we can leave the attack- 
ing them to the Naval service. They were followed by the Hotspur, 
also forecast defence. She is provided with a ram and a single oval 
fixed tvivv&i, with one 25-ton M.L.R. gun. The reason for this being 
that, as she was intended principally for ramming, it was thouglit the 
turret might otherwise suffer injury from the sadden shock of collision. 
She was fitted with small masts, and has an armoured breastwork extend- 
ing between them on which the turret is placed forward, and a flying 
deck aft. She has lately had a moving turret substituted for the fLxed 
one, which contains two guns. Her armour is 11 inches on the water- 
line of the belt, eight inches on the breastwork and on the turi’et, new 
compound armour 2'75 inches steel and 5'75 inches of iron abaft the 
breastwork. 

A year later the Glatton was built, she is quite without masts, except 
a military one for signalling. Her sides are encased with ii’on plates of 
12 inches thickness at the top, decreasing in thickness as you descend 
below the water. The turret was from the first moveable, and con- 
tained two 12-inch M.L.R. guns. It is mounted on a breastwork 
which extends about a third of the length of the ship. Above this is 
an extensive flying deck which, if shot away, would not interfere with 
the working of the vessel. It is more for a look-out than for any 
other purpose. She has also a ram, but not a swan-breasted stem like 
the Hotspur, so that it is not observable ; the armour on these latter 
parts varies from 14 inches to 12 inches. In one seu.s 0 she was not a 
success j it was hoped that she would prove a sufficiently good sea- 
boat to be able to accompany the fleet. This it was thought she was 
not, while her deep draft of over 22 feet does not improve her use for 
coast defence; she, however, proved successful in another respect. 
When subjected to the trial of the Hotspur she came victoriouslj- out 
of it. One shot struck the turret on the weakest spot, yet failed to 
prevent it working, let alone penetrating it. About the same time the 
Cyclops, Gorgon, Hecate, and Hydra were built. 

They were each 3400 displacement instead of 5000 like the GiatOm 
drew only 15 feet of water, had eight inches of armour instead of 12 
inches, and can only go 10 knots instead of 12. They have two 
turrets, each containing two 10-inch M.L.R. guns. They are all four 
yet in the service. The flying deck is of much smaller extent than in 
the Glatton, and is confined to the space between the turrets, some 
45 feet. ’ ' 


mile these last ships were being tried the Devastation was beintr 
built, and was from time to time being altered ; the loss of the Cantaiu 
also influenced this. Thus the abandonment of sails was apiiroved. 
It was pointed out that twin screws vitally affect this. As finallv 
altered, her improvemeiits over the Glatton wore the following ; ‘tlm 
armoured breastwork did not extend the full breadth of the slim ihis 
Mlowed an unarmoured superstructure to be carried round the sh’in (o 
the height Jh© upper deck of the breastwork; This greatly incri'a-sc^s 
the accommodation of the crew. The armament was four 35-ton 
(now lO-mch B.L.) She can steam 6000 knots at 10 knot speed. 
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while her speed is 13-84 knots. She proved undoubtedly a success ; 
for after a loui^ trial, she and her sister ship, the Thunderer, have 
jiniply proved themselves good sea boats. Before dismissing them I 
may roniark tluit tlu'y ctumot be mistaken from any of the mastless 
ships _y(.>t_ men tionod from their having two funnels, and from their 
superior size and a lighting top on their military mast. 

Tlie ItrcMulnought, the next of this type, is an improved Thunderer. 
The armonrod breastwork extends against the sides. She is 35 feet 
longer, wliile the armonrod bolt extends the whole length of the ship 
at the .same height above the water-line, while in the other two it 
diminishes eonsidorably towards the bow. The lower edge of the 
armour is carried downwards in the stem both to strengthen it and to 
alForcI a better resisitince to a raking lire. Her armour, too, is nearly 
two inches thieker (It inches), where the Devastation has only 12 
inebes. Tiio only way I can point, to distinguish her from the two 
older vesf.fls, is I’mt Isor bow is a good deal higher. In fact, almost 
worthy of the word forecastle. I may remark in passing, that the 
need of being able to tell one ship from another, and to know something 
of ho!- siruemre, was well illustrated this morning. At early drill the 
Thunderer was lying at anchor some 1000 yards from our battery. 
JSlie Tinfurnny formed the (argot laid on. After some little delibera- 
tion it was naturally agree<l that with tho 80-prs. wo were using 
the lighting lop would !>e tlu^ only part wo could annoy her in. 
A 0-ineh M.L.R. near niiglit have been used to attempt to damage 
bor inagaiiino, one of the oilieert; .saying he know where it was placed. 
.Now iho hig’lily iinjuu-lanr fact of her having an nnarmoured super- 
Btmctnro romul her eitadtd or breastwork was unknown to the battery, 
the destruelion uF this, oven with light guns, was certain; and, as 
Lord 1'ra.sKi'y UA'ers, with a disturbed sea a serious loss of stability 
inigiit oecur. Xi,>w in this case the papers had informed us it was 
the, 'rhimde;'or, in war oiu' -would want to know whether it might not 
be the 'nmnhiought, for if so a liopeless task might be attempted. 

W'hilo i1u; nreadnoughti wa.s being tried, tho Brazilian turret-ship, 
Imlepoudeneia, was bought, and re-named the Neptune. I have already 
mentionetl her ns being the only vessel in our service that could 
roasonaldy bo mistaken for the Monarch; of which, though built 10 
year.-^ later .she is an improved type. Her length is, it is true, 30 feet 
loss, but her beam is iivo feet six inches gi-eater, giving her 9300 tons 
displaciuneiit to 8300 ; while her armour is 12 inches as compared with 
seven inches, that on tho turrets being 13 inches in place of 10 inches. 
Tho height of tho freeboard of the armoured redoubt or breastwork ia 
only 11 feet in place of 14 feet, as in the Monarch, but it has been 
ob.scrved that tbo greater beam seems to ensure for this fully-masted 
ship a .sutlieient slal)ility. Sho has been called by some a "masted 
Dev.islatii'ii,” but ibe description is not, I think, a jpod one. In one 
thing slm . Dia-r,*. lial; resembles that ship, aud that is in the form of her 
Hying deck, which is much shorter than in the Monarch, leaving the 
fore turrot in the open. T’his makes a ready means of separating her 
from tho Mouarcli, though sho has two funnels instead of one. Her 
weak points aro that her engines are only covered with 12 inches of 
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armour^ and sli 0 can only steam 1480 knots at 10 knot speed. The 
latter fault could, however, be easily remedied by new engines. Her 
speed at present is 14 knots. 

The foregoing ships of the turret class are all more or less from 
designs. of Sir Edward Eeed. We now come to those of Mr, Barnaby. 
The first of these is the Inflexible. This ship is far more like the 
Italian Duilio than her predecessor in onr service, with whom, however, 
W8 will compare her. In the first place the turrets are placed out of 
the line of keel, the bow one on the port side, the other on the star- 
board. This enables the whole of her four guns to be discharged 
, simultaneously right-ahead or astern. In co.nsequenoe of this it was 
found .practicable to place them too much nearer to one another, thereby 
reducing the armoured breastwork to 110 inches in length, instead of 
184 iiiclies in the Dreadnought, and 156 inches in the Devastation. 
It extends across the deck as in the former of these vessels. Aiiotlier 
point gained by the side mooiiting.of the turrets was that it enabled 
masts to be used without interfering Vvith direct fi,re aJiead. Accord- 
ingly she was rigged as a brig, a narrow upper deck being erected 
along her . length to 'work her sails ; the funnels being placed at each 
end of her citadel. As it was intended to give her armour from 24 
inolieg to 17 inches it became necessary to confine its use to the cexitro 
of the ship. The belt on the water-line was given up ; this was 
compensated for by a large number of wa»ter4iglit coiopartineiits, a 
belt of cork where the armour “would have gone, and a tliin shot- 
proof deck. The cork chambers have, since her first corriiirission, been 
increased. In addition to this she has a number of water-tight tanks. 
The idea, of course, is that if a shot hit' the unarmoiired eada at right 
angles' it would travel through four feet of cork, tlieii two feet of 
canvas and' oakum, then such coal and stores as were uneonsiinied, and 
were in the water-'tight tanks,' and then through cork and oakum again 
to the sea. ■ As regards size, she was the same length as the Dread- 
nought, II feet more beam, with a tonnage of 11,900 instead of 10,800 
tons displacement. For armament she has four 80-ton guns instead 
of the same number of 38.' 

I forgot to mention that the Inflexible is classed as a mastless 
ship, as in time of war it is intended to remove the top-masts and 
topgallant-ma-sts, and use the lower masts simply as military masts or 
signal poles. She is not fitted with bowsprit or head sails. About 
her has raged a furious fight on the question whether the destruction 
of her unarmonred ends would destroy her stability. After much 
discussion, a strong Committee was appointed to consider this point, 
and it decided in the negative. The reason her foimels are placed ho 
far apart is that she was the' first and, I think, the only armoured ship 
in our service with the stoke-holes, placed at 'both ends of the migino- 
room. 

The conclusion arrived at, by the above-named Oommittoo, carried 
such weight that it was decided to accept the Infioxiblo us tlu^ typo n! 

the future British Ime-of-battle ship. Accordingly tlio Ajax mid 
Agamemnon were built, difiering from that ship in dimensions/ but not 
in type. They have each 40 inches less length and 14 feet lass beam. 
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The citadel boinj? only 104 feet Instead of 110 feet. The deduction in 
tomiagt'^ being nearly 3000 tons. The cork is carried further fore and 
aft. Tlioir arnuuiiont is 38-toii guns in place of 80-ton. They are 
easily ilisHngnisluHl From their larger predecessor by only having one 
funnel piac^etl in thc^ centre of the citadel. Their maximum of armour 
is 18 inches. , , - 

Having' provinl siu'.cesstul^ these two vessels were followed by th©: 
Ooh'issuH and hldiiilHiigh, Of tlie same siae, and carrying guns of 
luiicli the saiiK3 weiglit Init improved type— 12-mch B.L. — ^they are, 
aide to stea,!n coniimiously 6200 knots to tlie 4100 of the .AjaX''and 
her sister, and a nunximum of speed of 15*5 knots in place of 13*25,; ' 
puntly duo to improved engines, aiKi partly to an increase of length 
brought ainyai by steel being usml tor their eonstniction. Their is no 
parii^Milar reason iri discnhniiiating l)e'fcv7een these last four ships., 
Ai aioid If ei i uV tier object ru secure is a hot Bhcll fire. Their sand- 
vde1i-»lnicked piutes \vo-,ild be wisely in cases left. aloB,e. 

Tt is ni*i*es.sa.’y now fo urake a digression and allude to two families' 
of ships lltaf' liave sprung from tlie mastless turret- ships. 

One iuirt ahavuly luHm spt:»ke'a of, the- British turret-ram Hotspur. 
In 1874 slie was {bllowed hy th.e Ku].)erb a vessel that we have up to 
th<3 I'lrt'smif. talcen no tiecount of. ^Plie light upper works are the same 
in biiih nhips, but a. hurricane deck wa,s erected abaft the turret in the 
la-ttH' boat, while tie* tinrei. was made to revolve, and the armoured 
breastwork was not emendi'd acmss the d.eck. The broadside of the 
ship in prih'cted with heavy a rimarr plants ; above the water-line and „ 
on the fcurnd. Uiey are l:J inches thick. Hex* cnigiiies have lately been 
roiiowed lu?r 13*5 knots, whih’< sliu now carries in her turret 

two 0*2-inc!i giiiiH. But her I'hicl: weapon for attack and defence is, 
her rang which |>rojcels smue nineor 1(1 feet -iTom the bow. Having', 
only one turri*!., wliieli cannot iirt^ astcmg she is provided 'with two, 
recessiHi ports tor xd'cru lire, and these serve to distinguish her. 

In 1882 she was ftdJowcd by the Conciiieror,, and in 1887 by the 
Hero, two sister ships, Tlio first of these was .built as an improved, 
Kuperh of Btecd, 62lHJ ions disphu’emont instead of 5500 ; 20 feet longer 
and fivo feet more Ix^am, ITie citadel or breastwork .again extends across',' 
the deckj but it is no longer rectangular, its corners being rounded off. 
It only encloses iho tumd^ conning towei% a,iid, funnel. It is protected, 
by 12 incliGH to 15 inches of steehfaced iron^ and is covered by a deck, 
nearly two inches thick of stecL 3Ti© armour belt on the rest of the 
ship varies from 11 to eight inches. Between the turret and the 
chimney is iho conning toumr^ from which to the stern is an upper 
deck. Slio has two rocossod stern ports. The Tmm says of; her : — 

“ llio heading features of this ship may bo said to be^ first, that 
the proloc’iion of her vital parts against an enemy^'s projec- 
is HO Hinplo, that if the Btern and upper works and 
emn iho eitiylcl should be daxnaged^ stability would bo still 
prcHorved ; secund^ that iho iiuaftnourcd Btructure, rising 
high above the subrxxerged vespl^ affords ' comfortable 
quarters and removes the objections raised against low 
freeboard monitors. Altogether^ the ^ Conqueror is ■ the 
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best specimen of a single turret-ship yet laid down/ 
Perhaps the principal^ if not the only, objection which 
may be urged against her, will be her large size and cost, 
considering that she carries but two heavy guus, and that 
they have not an all-round fire.” 

These guns are two B.L. 45-ton guns. Her coal endurance^ is 5200 
knots ; her maximum speed 15'5 knots. 

The Hero is a similar vessel in every way. 

The other digression concerns barbette ships. It was gradually 
being more and more recognised that as armour increased it was 
impossible to defend the whole ship^s sides, and that one would have 
to be satisfied by protecting the middle of the ship, machinery, &c. 
Prance gave early expression to this, by laying down barbette ships ; 
Italy followed. We should doubtless have done the same had not the 
controversy raised over the turret ships with their only partly defended 
ends prevented us. In July, 1880, however, the first mastless barbette 
ship built for the British Navy was begun, and named the Collin<’-- 
wood. She proved the first of the Admiral class, the others being 
the Eodney, Howe, Camperdown, and Anson. To give them speed 
the length was increased, that of the Camperdown being 325 feet 
Her beam is 68 feet and her displacement 9500 tons. The turrets' 
which in all barbette ships are open, are pear-shaped in plan, and do 
not revolve. The guns are placed on a revolving table. The armour 
of the sides of the ship extend to about the middle line of the turrets 
an iron bulkhead connecting the two. The conning tower is placed 
just aft of the fore turret, then come the two funnels, then two steam 
pinnaces (on the upper deck) and then the after turret. A steel deck 
curved as usual, runs the entire length of the ship. The armament in 
general IS four 67-ton B.L. guns in the barbettes, and six 6-inchin 
the secondary battery on the main deck between the turrets The 
armour consists of 18 inches on the sides ; 16 inches on the bulkheads,' 
and from_ 14 inches to 12 inches on the barbettes. The weak point of 
the Admiral class is undoubtedly the slight protection afforded to the 
gun-crews working the guns in the secondary battery, but their hCh 
speed atones in many persons eyes for this, and also for their low 
freeboard forward, 

Their open turrets at once separate them from ordinary turret-shins 
as then- big guns stand out clear and plain. Four of them at present 
are in the Channel Squadron ; and they have acquitted themselves 
well in the late Autumn Manmuvres. There is a strong resemblaSe S 

this class to the Conqueror, of which ship some have consider^ thev 
are only an improved type. uoxuuitju . 

While the Admiral class have been building, another somewhnf 
similar ship was proceeded with, the Benbow. She is the sam^ 
but was designed for two HO-ton B.L. guns, one in each L £ 

lib in a. geu/siai v.- 

1 In speaking of coal endurance; I inyariablj mean at 10 knot speed, 
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lino of keel, but arc poh'gonal in plan instead of circular, or rather 
pcn,r-.sb!ipc(l. 

'riu' sauH’oss uf those slops liavo led to an improved type, that of the 
voyal Sovorei.Hn c ass, lucliiding, besides that ship, the Eamilies, 
i'unpross oi tiuiiii, kcpulse, Resolution, Revenge, and Royal Oak. 

Tiioso ship.s arc :kS0 feet long in place of 325 feet; their ’beam 
bonig :_it the .-■.anio tune increased to 75 feet from 68 feet, and their 
total displaoomcul rising from 10,300 tons to 14,150. Their maximum 
spet'd lias liecu mcreased from 16-75 to 17-5, though their coal endur- 
am-e at 1 0 knot, speed falls from 8500 knots to 6000. The armament is 
tho .same, lour or-tou H.L, guns, except that in place of six 6-inch Q.P. 
ihey niouiitjii al! 10 of t hese weapons with a larger iiiimber of smaller 
gnus, lu tact it is doubtless tho need of being able to deliver a rapid 
iiie against small craitj, ihat brought the Admiral class and then the 
lioyal Sovereign i uto existence. The following disposition of armament 
was laid down 


1. That fcliere should be four heavy guns placed in two protected 

stations situati.'d at a considerable distance apart^ each pair 
of guns having an arc of training of about 260'' equally 
di\ ithal on eaeli side of the line of keel, All four of these 
guns to ]h‘ available on eacli broadside, 

2, That, tiu^ gitader portion of the auxiliary or secondary 

annainent slumld be placed in a long central battery 
situjdod iH’t.weeii the two heavy gun BtationSj and so dis- 
posed ihaii there should bo practically no mterference with 
thti lire oi any one gun hy that of any other. 

0 . i !iat in view of the ilevelopraent of high explosives^ it was 
dibsirahle to secure the widest possible distribution of the 
guns in i he- auxiliary ajananicut ; and that it was preferable 
to mount tho a,i!Kiliary arinamont on two deeks^ one of 
them being the sjnir di?ekj rather than to carry the guns 
ebiefly Imloveeii decks. 

Jlencc Wi^ iind the l)ari)t?ites are abi.)at 225 feet apart instead of about 
160 feet, wlnl<} four of the tbinch are on the main deck and six on the 
upper, tho ca)rner guns of these being able to fire directly fox'e and aft. 

With rega,rd to armour^ tlie licit has been extended to two-thirds of 
the ships length, thus reaching to tlio outer edge of the barbettes^ 
across which they extend in athwart ship bulkheads. Above the belt, 
which is iS inches^ is armour of five inches^ which protects the 
secondary liatttu'y on the main deck. A 3-incli steel deck runs the 
entire length id' the ship, fitting along the top of the bolt. Tho 
turrets a;ro protected by 17 inches^ and enclose not merely the turret 
liases, but also ilio uppe^r portion of tho ammunition hoists and loading 
appliances. Idu^y will l)o easily marked from tho Admiral class. 

Ihiriiing laiek now to the turret-ships, an advance on the armament 
of tho Colossus was neodod. It was decided to build two ships for 
two n04oip BJi. guns, hence the Tictoria and Sans Pared were 
designed. Having only one turret it had of necessity to be placed in 
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line with tto 'keel, , It was pi'otected with, 18 inches of armour and 
placed on a, small redoubt of the same, as this, however, would afford 
no protection to the engines the belt was extended aft so a,s to cover 
nearly half the sllip^s length. At the same time a 3-inch steel deck 
. cover 0 ,d the entire length. The conning tower is aft of the turret 
and .'then come the two funnels placed alongside one another; n/ii 
.easy way .of distinguishing them. Aft of this again is a spar dock 
that extends .to th© stern, where to deliver a stern fire is placed a 
l04noh 29-ton B.L. gun. This gun is very noticeable. .Below tlio 
spar deck on the upper deck are placed 10 6-inch guns ; and running 
athwart the ship, dividing this battery, is a 3-inch screen bulkhead of 
steel. Outside the battery below the stern chaser are two more 6-ineli 
guns that can also assist in this purpose. The shape of this battery 
is not rectangular. Its bow end is pointed. A shield of C-incIi 
armour protects it from end on fire. 

Oomparing these ships in size with the Colossus, we find they are 
20 feet longer, two feet more beam, 1000 tons more displacement, and 
over a knot faster, while they have a strong secondary armament. 

We now come to the Nile and Trafalgar. The llO-ton gun having 
been discarded for the 67-ton, four guns could bo carried instead of 
two ; hence we see again two turrets. They arc dosigncHl b) meet 
the objections urged against the Admiral class of alleged iikuiflleient 
protection and armoured stability, tlierofoi'o the armoiirinl belt oxtoiniH 
to 230 feet out of a total length of 345 feet. Tbo timvts are pdaced 
120 feet apart, and in a central line. They are tlius nioro of an 
improved Dreadnought than of a Colossus, while they differ from the 
Admirals not only in the increased depth and loiigitiuliriMl area, of iliuir 
armour, but in the main armament being in turrets and not i)i bar- 
bettes. Thus the citadel is divided into an upper and lower uu which 
the turrets stand, while between these is a central box battery, as it is 
termed, in which are eight 4*7-inch Q.F. The armour varios'iu thick- 
ness from 20 inches to 16 inches. 

The ^Hood is a turret-ship with redoubts, and is ono <»£ the. lioyal 
Sovereign class in size, armament, armour and speed, except that Ihu 
has turrets instead of barbettes. The result is increased protection, 
at a cost of carrying her guns six feet lowei', and a corresponding loss 
of freeboard at each end. Like the Sovereign class she has two 
military masts and funnels placed side by side. 

We must now return to the central battery ships, which we left at 
the completion of the Audacious class. 

Owing, it is said, to the battle of Lissa, the Admiralty decider! to 
strengthen the ram and give a more formidable bow fire, With this 
view the Alexandra was built. Like the preceding class sho has a 
central battery arranged in two tiers ; the lower battery being oenu 
siderably longer than the upper, the forward ports constructed? so as 
to fire within of the line of keel. The upper battery mov pOvSsessi'H 
two 9-2-inch B.L. guns firing through her bow ports, and two hS-Pm 
M.L.B. guns firing astern, her lower two of th© same heavy guns firing 
through her how recessed ports, and six 18-ton guns broadside aiuna- 
menfe ; besides six 4-inch B.L.guns and a number of smaller quick-firers* 
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Hor tliickuoss of a-rmovir at tlie sides was iEcreased from eight iiiclies to 
1 2 inclies, but it was uo longer of the same depth for the whole length of 
tiu.) sliij), thus it was ea.]’rie(l down to 12 feet below the water-line so as 
to iinpart ailditioual strength to the stem. To protect the stem against 
11 raking ilrc' a i'raverse bulkhead was constructed^ plated with six inches 
of arin(>m‘, a..nd (extending to 'a dc'pth. of six inches below the water- 
lino. She is i'ulbmasted and will steam some 1 5 knots. The Alexandra 
has a.s nearly a perfect all-round lira as a central battery ship can have. 
She lire hor four heaviest guns almost ahead ; while for her broad- 
side fire slio has on eillior side two of these, togathar with four 18-ton 
gunSj while she can use twa> of the latter o.s stern chasex’s. She is 
easily distinguished by her high masts and the bow recessed ports (in 
double tier) of her central battery. It is well to remember that the 
forc3 funnel stands outside the upper battery and the aft in its very 
centre. These batteries are only armoured with eight inches and six 
inches of iron, so that, though the water-line is well protected, there 
is iniich left to fire at even from small guns, especially when it is 
remembered that the upper battery — ^^whose sides, by-the-bye, do not 
overhang— has to serve as the conning tower. 

The Teiucraire ijuickly followed the Alexandra. She is 1000 tons 
less in displacement, being 2S5 feet long only, in place of 325, a foot 
less in beam, and having 1 1 inclu.'s of armour in place of 12 inches, 
'[fho foaiun' that, distinguislu's her finKlamentally from other ships is 
that sii© cai'ries tin.* iq^pcr deck {irmanicnt in two barbettes, instead of 
ill thti central battery. In laicii of tlH‘He she has a 25-ton gun, and in 
her batter}', whitdi resembles the lower tier of the Alexandra though 
smallor, she carries four lO-inch guns, and two li-iiicli. These two 
latter pieces are divitUMi from the oilier ibur by a bulkhead somewhat 
similar to that ot the Alexandra, only there it is formed by, the walls' 
of the upper baitia^y being carried xlown through the lower. The 
Temerairo is probably the easiest ship in our .Navj- to know, as owing 
to her barbettes slie is rigged as a brig,, and, I boliiwe, is the heaviest 
masred ship W(^ possess. The bari»'’t.-j gyansurj monutod on disappear- 
ing hydraulic ctirriages. 

A])out till* time ilu^so ships weri' being tried, the Superb and the 
Bister ships, .Belluisla and l)ri<m were bought by piirchaae, having been 
originally built for other G-uveniments, 

The first is a. full-riggiHi ship much of. the same type as the Hercules, 
only with a longer coutral battery. She carries 10 18-ton guns, and 
six 4-inch B.L, She has recessed ports both fore and aft. The belt 
varies from 12 inches to seven inches, .and is carried down some depth 
below the water-lino, and is raised only .a little abov<3 what appears to 
bo the main dock, but is in reality only a spar dock of unarmoured 
timber ; it being assumed that in action -the crew will bo in the armoured 
enclosuxxj, the unarmourod dock above being left to its fate. The 
cunning tower is formed above the fox^a bulkhead of the battexy. She 
has two funnels, ^ while the Merculea, Panelopo, and Audacious class 
have but one. The recessed ports, too, also mark the length of her 
central battery, She might, however, be confused with a few of the 
cruisers. 
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The Belleisle is a very mncli smaller ship, under 5000 tons displaoo- 
mentj in place of over 9000, The belt is 12 inches thick amidships 
diminishing towards the extremities. The central batfcery is a raised 
octagon citadel, mounting four 25-ton guns which fire out of the 
angles, giving a cross-fire fore and aft within a i*ange of 90 yards# 
The thickness of the armour of the citadel is from nine to ton 
inches j' it, is 60 feet long. The main deck is, nearly level witli the 
water, and ,is protected by three inches of iron. Above is erected 
spar , or hurricane deck, containing cabins, etc. The idea, is that t.liis 
could be shot away without injury to the citadel or submerged hiilL 

They have only a speed of about 12 knots, and can be considered as 
little more than coast defence vessels. The funnel is outside the citadel. 

The octagon citadel almost gives them the appearance of a turret. 
They ai’e rigged as brigantines and should be easily known. 

"We have now to speak of the armoured cruisers, these till lately 
hardly formed a class by themselves, as their work was performed by 
second-class line-of-battle ships, the frigates of old. 

The first we may rank as such, is the Shannon. She would have 
been described when built as a second-class broadside, armour-belted, 
cruising ship. She is 260 feet, 54 feet beam, and has 5000 tons 
displacement. She is fully rigged as a ship, and has a single lifting 
propellor. Sail pov,^er was intended to, be used under all ordinary 
conditions of cruiaiiig ; in fact, she has a coal end ii ranee of only abi)ut 
2000 knots and cannot make 13 knots an hour. 

She is one of the earlier embodiments of attempting to dis|)oiuse 
with a certain amount of armour. Thus the belt only exteiuls to within 
60 feet of the stem, terminating in an armoured transverse bnlkhead. 
An armoured deck eutends from here to the bow, at first horizontally, 
and then descending to within 10 feet below the water-line. The gum 
on the broadside are unprotected, and mounted at considerable dis- 
tances apart. The belt is nine inches thick at its maxiiniim, four feet 
high above the water, and five feet below. The ram is moveable 
and is only intended to be fixed in time of war. The armament 
consists of two 1 0-inch guns firing out of recessed ports forward, two 
9“inch ditto at the stern, and three on either side. They arcj all placed 
on the upper deck in the open, except the stern chasers, which are 
under the poop deck. She has a single funnel The hot of the 
armament being on the upper deck should serve to mark her. 

The abandonment of bow armour is said to have vSiiggested to Mr. 
Barnaby the idea in the Nelson and Northampton, of modifying the 
stern on the same principle. They have an increase of tonnage of 
over 2200 tons, are 280 feet long, and 60 feet beam. The belt is hero 
only 180 feet long, but is much the same as in the Shannon, being 
terminated by bulkheads with armoured decks extending to stem and 
stern. The armament consists of four 10-inch guns dor bow and 
stern, firing out of recessed ports, and eight 9-inch, all on the main 
deck. 

On the upper deck are four 47-inch Q.F. and 20 smaller ditto. The 
oblique armoured bulkheads are extended up to the main deck, so as to 
protect the four heavy guns, the eight 9-mch have only the ship^s thin 
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sides in front of them. Between each two guns is a thin transverse 
bulkliead to protect the crews from splinters, they are each one inch 
thick. They are rigged as ships, bat are intended in action only to 
have tho low(u’ masts standing. They have two funnels and can hardly 
be mistaken (or tlio other two-fiinneled broadside ships, owing to the 
long doiiblo i'it'r, provided the upper deck armament is discerned. It 
may l)e roma,rked how opposed this style of protection is to that 
of the ]iilioxil)lo for instance. The Nelson can steam considerably the 
bettor of tlie two. 

A great adva,nco was made with the Imperieiise and Warspite, 
although at first tlu'y had to meet a good deal of hostile criticism. 

length i.s d15 feet, tho beam 02 feet, and the tonnage displace- 
ment SdO'd tons. The maximum speed is nearly 17 knots, and at 10 
knot .speed tlu^y can steam 7000 knots. 

'iliey are btiih: of steel, and are copper sheathed. The belt only 
exieiids for WO feet, and is steel-faced 10 inches thick. The armoured 
deck tliat meets it fore and aft is of steel three inches thick. The 
transverse bulklieads are nine inches thick, but do not extend higher 
tlian tho belt, but a steel deck, half the thickness of that at the ends, 
runs along tho top of the belt forming the lower deck. On the main 
dock are six fl'O-indi IhL., of which two fire out of recessed ports as 
oithcu’ bow or broadside guns. On the upper deck a.re four 9*2-inch 
guns. These are in small l')a.rbettes, two amidships, and two bow and 
si, orn in line will} tin* keel. The coniiing tower is just abaft the 
forwu<rd ba-rln/il.i*. Tlie l’iiiixnd.s are fore and af’t of tho amidship 
barbotti^s. 'riiero is only a military mast. 

^Jhieso wen" follovvcii by ilie belted cruisers, of which we have seven, 
tlie Aurora, Australia, Orlando,' Nj-ircissiis, Galatea, Undaunted, and 
Immortal i to. Tlieir lengtli is 300 feet, beam 56 feet, displacement 
5t>00. Their maximum speed is over 18 knots, with a coal endurance 
of 8000, 'idieir belt is 10 inchos tlnck, and is met fore and aft by an 
armoured steel docdv three inches thick. 

The transverse bulkheads are 10 inches thick, and over them and 
the belt is a steel deck two, inches thick. The armour is, therefore, 
the same in type as in the preceding class, only that the belt extends 
to nearly 200 feet in length. On the main deck are 14 quick-firers. 
On tho upper deck there are two 9*2-inch B.L. guns firing from small 
barbettes as bow and stern chasers. The two broadside guns, how- 
ever, are here replaced by ton 6’6-inch guns, of which six are 
broadside weapons only, tlui remaining four being placed in small 
towers so as bx enable thorn to fire respectively bow or stern as well. 
They have two military masts and two funnels, and are easily recog- 
nised by i lic vc?ry unusual proximity of tho foremast to the bow funnel. 

'flio protected cruisers, though mustering in number close on a 
huudred, need not (le!,aiu us lung. They tire comprised in some six. or 
sevoii classes, iliat differ in construction little from one another. The 
pioneers ut tlic^ type are the American ships Idaho and Wampauoag, 
built after tlio successful careers of the Sumter and Alabama had 
demonstrated the need of snch vessels. . , T ^ . 

The first British ships thus designed solely for the protection of our 
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mercliant steamers were the Inconstant, Active, and Volage, followed 
by the Shah, they were officially designated as iron screw-frigates and 
corvettes/^ They were entirely guiltless of armour. The Raleigh 
and Boadicea followed, and then the Bacchante, Euryaliis, Iris, and 
Mercury. They all looked to protection to numerous water-tight 
compartments, coupled by the defensive position of their coal bunkers. 
Thus they all run the risk of being sent to the bottom by a single 
shell. In view of this the Leander class were built. With a lengtli 
of 300 feet and extreme breadth of 46 feet, they have a displacement 
of 3750 tons. A steel protective deck 1’5 inch thick extends over 
engines, boilers, and magazines. It is slightly below the water at the 
middle line, and curved down so as to be four feet below it at the 
sides. The armament consists of ten 6-inch B.L. guns, and a number 
of smaller quick-firers, Maxims, etc. Their speed is 17 knots and 
coal endurance 11,000 knots. They rank as second-class cruisers. 
Their rig is light, with square yards on their foremasts, and fore and 
aft sails only on their main and mizen. 

They have two funnels, and can hardly be confused with the belted 
cruisers, which are not rigged, or with the older line-of-battle ships. 
The large amount of room taken up by engines in itself proves a guide 
to the newer cruisers. Of this type are the Amphion, Arethusa, 
Leander and Phaeton. 

Of an altogether smaller size, ranking*, indeed, as third-class cruisers, 
is the ^^0 class.'’^ They are only 225 feet long, greatest breadth 41 
feet, and tonnage displacement 2380. Their maximum speed is about 
13 knots and coal endurance 5400, in some cases less. The armour 
deck is similar to that of the Leander class, but in one curve to tlio 
side. They carry when re-armed ten 6-inch B.L., but a smaller num- 
ber of lighter weapons than the preceding class. 

In both cases all the guns are on the upper deck. Of this type we 
have nine vessels, Oomus, Champion, Cleopatra, Conquest, Curacoa, 
Canada, Oarysfort, Constance, and Cordelia. 

They are thus well armed, strongly built, protected by a steel deck 
and coffer dams, with internal bulkheads, but, alas! sadly deficient in 
speed. 

The old gem class were ships of about this size. They have three 
masts and are fully rigged. 

The Calypso and Calliope are well-known ships, and are also of this 
size. They were completed in 1883 and 1884, and are yet old- 
fashioned. Their speed is under 14 knots. They are slightly larger 
than the ^^C^^ class. 

Smaller^ than these considerably is another class, that of the 
Heroine, Hyacinth, Pylades, Rapid, Royalist, and Satellite. They are 
only 1400 tons displacement, 200 feet long, and 88 foot beam | their 
speed at their best is only 13 knots, but at 10 knot spood they can 
steam 6000 knots. Their armament, ^ too,; is good, carrying ei^dit 
6-inch B.L. guns. These three classes Complete the partially«pn)tec4ed 
cruisers. It will be observed that the Leander ranks as second-class, 
the Oomus as 0,^^ and Heroine as third-class. It seems unlikely that 
any more will be built. 
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Comiiio^ now to those with fiilly^protected decks, we will start with 
tlio (irst-elass cruisers, thoo^^h they are the newest. 

The bulk belong to the Edgar type, including, besides that craft, the 
Eoynl Artliur, Cn'seent, Eiidymion, Gibraltar, Grafton, Hawke, St. 
George, and I'hesous. Their length is 360 feet, breadth 60 feet, dis- 
pla, cement over 7500 tons. It is hoped they will steam 20 knots, and 
liavo a coal midnranco of 10,000 knots at half that speed. They will 
carry tho saano armament as the belted Aurora class, vi:z:., two 9 *2 -inch 
moiiiitod a,s bow and stern chasers, and ten 6-inch ; only that here, 
instead of all the gnus being carried in the open on the upper deck, 
four will bo ]daced on the main deck, in armoured towers. * They have 
two funnels, but these are placed further aft than in the Aurora type, 
where, as I pointed out, one is only just abaft the fore jurymast. They 
ha,ve no flgliting tops, another distinguishing mai’k. 

Idicir steel deck varies from live inches in thickness and curves 
down well below the water at the sides, and stem and stern. Much 
discussion has l>ecn raised about the wisdom of giving them 22-ton 
guns, which may lead to their doing wdiat they should never undertake, 
namely, engaging an armoured battle ship. They may be remembered 
as eubirged Merseys and diminished Blakes. 

I’liis latter ship, -with the Blenheim, is very similar, only that the 
length is 375 foot, l)readth i>5 feet, and tonnage displacement} 9000 
totis. Iliey carry tlio same annament in the same way. The steel 
deck is tlirce imlms on tlu^ level and, six inches on the slope. The top 
rises to 18 indies above the water-line, and slopes down to 6*5 feet 
below it at tho sides. I suspect only practice would enable one to 
know them from tlio Edgar type, unless it is the fact that their funnels 
are more raking. They have enough coal to steam at 10 knots for 
15,000 knots. ' " 

Coming to the socond-olass cruisers, we find the Mersey type as the 
largest. They comprise the Mersey, Severn, Forth, and Thames. 
They are 300 feet long, with a beam of 46 feet, and a displacement of 
4000 tons, and a speed of 18 knots. 

They can steam at 10 knots nearly 9000 knots. They are armed as 
the preceding vc>ssels, only with all their armament on the upper deck, 
8-inch guns being substituted for the 9’2-mch, and the 10 6-inch 
being, of course, much closer crowded together. They have only one 
funnel, and carry no sails, and have two, fighting tops. Their steel 
deck, two inches and three inches, offers no peculiarity. 

Next to these come the new Apollo type or improved Medeas. They 
are tho same length, but three feet less beam and only 3600 tons 
displacement. They are thus tho same size as the Leander class. They 
carry a liglitcr armament than the Merscy^s, 6-mch being substituted 
for tho 8-inch, and six 4*7-iiicli for the 10 O-inch, but on the other 
hand they have a larger number of lighter guns. They have a speed 
of 20 knots, and a coal endurance) of 8000. The stoel deck extends 
throughout, and is ouo inch on tho level and two inches on the slope. 
They have two funnels, and low masts in one piece, with fore and aft 
sails. They comprise the Aeolus, Andromache, Apollo, Astrea, Bona- 
venture, Brilliant, Cambrian, Intrepid, Indefatigable, Iphigenia, 
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Melampus^ Naiad, Pique, Eaiiibow, Retribution, Latona, Sappbo, 
Scylla, Sirius, Spartan, Sybille, Terpsicliore, Tbetis, and Tribune. 
Like tbe rest of the new cruisers they have no fighting tops. 

The Medea type, from which the Apollons were evolved, comprise 
the Magicienne, Marathon, Medea, Medusa, and Melpomene. » THey 
ai'e only 265 feet in length, beam 41 feet, and tonnage 2800, They, too, 
have a speed of 20 and a coal endux'ance of 8000 knots. They carry 
six B.L. 6-inch guns, of which only two are broadside guns, fired out 
of small circular projections from the deck. The bow and stern guns,^ 
which are mounted on the forecastle and poop, are not in the line of 
keel, but in the same overhanging towers as the broadside weapons. 
They are rigged in the manner described for the Apollo type, but have 
fighting tops, if one can so call them, half-way up the fore and main 
masts. They have a 6-pr. mounted right astern, which is very notice- 
able. They proved far too ci’amped, hence the Apollo type. 

Another type is that built for the Australian Colonies, the Katooniba, 
Mildura, Wallaroo, Tauranga, and Ringarooma, they are improved 
Archers, and before Colonial names were given were known as the 
Pandora type. They are 265 feet long, 41 feet in breadth, and 2900 
tons displacement, running 19 knots, with a coal endurance of 4800 
knots. The armament consists of eight 4* 7-inch guns, two being on 
the forecastle, two on the poop, and two eacli on the port and star- 
board sides on the upper deck. These guns, which form the nmin 
armament of so many of the smaller cruisers, it must bo rememl)ered, 
penetrate 10 inches of wrought iron, and fire 10 shots per minute. In 
addition to these there are the usual smaller pieces. They are rigged 
as the Apollo type. Of the same class are the Pallas, Pearl, Philornol, 
and Phcebe. 

This completes the second-class cruisers. 

The third-class comprise but one type of two dimensions. The 
Barracouta, Barrosa, Blanche, and Blonde, are only 1 580 tons, 220 
feet long and 35 feet beam. They carry six 4*7-inch Q.P., four 
3-prs., and two Maxims, with a speed of 16*5 knots and a coal endur- 
ance of 3400. Similar with them are the Barham and Bellona, 1830 
tons a speed of three more knots. 

We have now only to name three other ships and we have completed 
the armoured and protected ships of our Navy. The Polyphemus is 
the sole representative at present of a torpedo ram. She carries only 
six 6-prs, Q.P., and in section is not unlike that of an onion. Her 
keel is one of her peculiarities, it being only a recess. She is really a, 
floating cylinder. The other two are the Hecla and Vulcan. Being 
Torpedo ships neither are likely to come into a conflict with forts. 

In the above, it will be observed I have said little or nothing about 
firing at, or hitting any of the above ; in the first place mucli will liavt^ 
to be discussed with reference to this when wo deal with forrign ships, 
and in the next to shorten space it seemed bolter to defer tliis— the 
crux of the whole to then. 

I have also left out of account torpedoes as not being an Artillery 
subject. 
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REPORT OF THE ORDNANCE COMMITTEE ON EXPERIMENTS 
WITH SIEGE MATERIAL CARRIED ON AT LYDD IN 1890. 

COMin'LlB THE DIRECTION OF 

OOLONEL E. LYONS, R.A„ 

fCtum/i CommmKkmf^ Lydd). 


The progranune was intended to determine tlie following points 
amongst others : — 

Series [B.) — The eiToct of high, angle tire from^ and accuracy of, the 
0'd“iiu ll.iVLL. howitzer of IS cwfc., bored up to 6*6“in., and rifled 
witli a pitch, of one inrn in 15 calibroSj firing sliolls of large capacity, 
to 1)0 carried out on the Ihvydall caseniates. 

This experiment was tired on the lltb October, tlio shells wore of 
forged steel (for rise with high explosives), and were of two lengths, 
viz., four and five calibres. Tlieir estimated weights were 99 lbs. 
2uzs., and 120 lbs. !2ozs, when tilled with gun-cotton. 

Only threi.) of tlic o-ealibre shell were tired, of which two turned 
over in flight ; the ]n*aeiico wais, therefore, stopped. 

Of tlio 4-caIihre sliell, tliree cast steel, tilled with salt, wore first 
firtal with good results, Adds practice was, however, of no assistance 
with regard to the forged steel shell, as they were nearly 15 per cent, 
heavier tluui the latter. 

Five rounds were then fired with east copper gas-checks with ser- 
rations on their inner rims, which were intended to engage in projections 
on the base of the shell, but they failed so to act, and the practice was 
very irregular, 

Gas-checks of the service pattern were next tried, and 16 rounds 
fired, but showed little improvement; one lut, however, was obtained. 

Six rounds were fired with cast copper gas-checks similar to those 
used for the first five rounds, but nicked on the base of the shell before 
loading. These also gave very poor results. 

The conditions of tlio practice, inasmuch as the elevation and deflec- 
tion wore continually altei^ed with the object of hitting the target, 
prevent any exact estimate of the accuracy of the 4-calibre shell, but 
it is obvious that little dependence is to be at present placed on them. 

The irregularity of the practice may be due to the varying weight of 
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the sliell (from 100‘5 to 104 lbs.) ot to some defects in the fitting of 
the gas-checks. 

• Only one round hit the casemate; it made a considerable crater^ 
but did no damage to the interioi\ 

Series {C\)~To ascertain tie comparative efficiency of the 8-in. 
R.M.L, and B.L, howitzers in breaching a concealed revetment. 

Fired on the 16th and 17th August. Target: A row of nine feet 
targets placed behind a covering mass of shingle; an angle of descent 
of 25 degrees was necessary for a projectile to clear the covering mass 
and hit the targets. Range ; 2000 yards. Charges : M.L. 4| lbs. 
R.L.G.” ; B.L. 6 lbs. R.L.G.'^' Projectiles : Common shell, filled with 
salt, and plugged. 

Thirty rounds were fired from each of the howitzers, with the result 
that only two dhect hits were obtained, both from the B.L, howitzer. 
One round, also from the B.L, howitzer, may, however, be perhaps 
fairly counted as a hit/ since it struck and tore away one of the sup- 
ports from which it glanced through the bottom of the target. 

This practice, though fair, gives no data from which to estimate the 
efficiency of the R.M.L, howitzer against such a target, since no hits 
were obtained, though 11 rounds were fired at approximately the 
correct elevation ; of the B.L. howitzer it may be said that from 6 to 
10 per cent, of the rounds may be expected to hit under the given 
conditions. 

The B.L. howitzer undoubtedly showed itself to be the more accui’ate 
of the two when fired at a high angle with a low charge ; its shell was 
much more steady in flight than that of the R.M.L. howitzer. 

It is evident, however, that, under the most favourable conditions, 
the amount of time and ammunition required to breach a revetment so 
covered would be excessive, even if it be accepted that every hit will 
produce its full effect. On the other hand in tins experiment the 
effect of bursting shell in lowering the covering mass was not allowed 
for. 

Remarks on Material. 

Tho^ carriage of the B.L. howitzer is very easy to traverse and elevate, 
but difficult to load. No ordinary detachment could work a 
howitzer on its present carriage for a siege relief unless some special 
loading gear was available. 

In^ order to obtain full cover from the parapet, the piece must 
remain elevated, in which case to constantly put in and ram home a 
shell is the work of three or four men. Should cover be sacrificed and 
the piece be brought horizontal before loading the height of tlie breech 
is considerable, and the arrangement of the transoms and of the bottom 
plate of the carriage makes it difficult for men to stand close enough 
to the breech to enter the shell into the bore* 

Series (S,) — This was a trial of the comparative efficiency of the 
experimental siege mountings supplied by Sir W* Armstrong, Mitchell 
& Co., and by Messrs. Easton and Anderson respectively^ for the 3*5 
ton wire '' and 5 ton blow-out 64n. B.L, guns. 

These mountings were designed to fire over a parapet of about nine 
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feefc six inches in height^ the gun recoiling into the loading position 
and being elevated into the firing position by means of hydro-pnenmatic 
rains^ otc.^ forming part of the carriage. 

The target in this series was a typical Siege Battery^ the crest being 
token as the datum point for the measurement of hits. 

The range was jibont oOOO yards, 100 rounds were tired from each 
gun 50 from each moiiiitiiig. 

The results were as follows . 

Klswick Mounting. 

wirof’ , 49 rounds. Mean error 15*7 yards. Hits 24., ^ 

„ blow-outf * 48 „ „ '81*2 „ „ 18. 

Easton AND ANnERsoN Mounting., 

,, tkincli , 4S rounds. Mean error 26-4, yards.. /, Hits, 10. 

,, ,‘tbk)W,-ouL” ^ 4S ,, „ ,, -14*4 „ , ' 27., . 

These results a-re very contradictory^, vsiuce the wire gun appears to 
shoot best on the Elswick mountings and the blow-out gun on the 
other. This may probably be due to tlie fact that tt, ; ^foviro is 
lighter tluiii the 'M)low-out gun/and thus moves more on the less 
steady mounting. Practice against sucli a target is not^ however^ a 
veny good test <4* absolute accuracy^ and this experiment was rather 
intended to try the luindiuess and serviceability of the mountings. 

In these respects^ tis also in handiness, the Elswick mounting appears 
to bo much superior to the other, as it is steadier, more regular in 
recoil, can be more accurately traversed and elevated, and is more 
easily taken to pieces a,nd put together; the Elswick mounting is, 
however, by far the heavier. 

Advantage was taken of this practice to test the effect of thin (4'5 
inches) iron plates, laid on the exterior slope, in deflecting shell which 
would otherwise have injured the parapet; in this, as was to be 
expected, they wore successful. . 

No difficulty whatever was experienced in assembling or dismantling 
the blow-out gun. 

Series ((?.)— To ascertain the effect of oblique howitzer fire on steel 
palisades in the ditch of the Twydall redonbt or similar work. 

Forty rounds of filled common shell were fired from two 8-in. 
E.M.L. howitzers at a range of about 2600 yards, the line of fire was 
at an angle of 30 degi’ees to the line of palisades (which thus offered 
a target 30 feet by 10 feet) ; the angle of descent was 13 degrees. 

One howitzer (the 8-in. R.M.L.) was laid for direction with FrenclEs 
sights and for elevation with the clinometer, the other both for eleva- 
tion and direction with Scott^s sight, laying back on an auxiliary mark 
in rear. 

The practico was good, but a little short, the mean point of impact 
was minus eight yards, due to one howitzer having insufficient elevation. 

Nine shell, or 22*5 per cent., injured the palisades, of these three 
rounds passed thi^ough it without bursting, tyfo hit it with splinters, 
and four burst under it. 

The palisade was wrecked and rendered uMpss as an obstacle^ but 
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tlie very large craters made by tlie sliell in the stiJff clay soil wonld, in 
practice^ have proved almost as great a hindrance to an assaulting 
party as the palisade itself. 

The fact that such shell as directly hit the palisade passed tlirough 
■without hursting proves that it would be useless to attack such an 
obstacle except with oblique fire ; while it is evident tliat^ in the case 
of a deep ditcli^ or a short flank^ it might be necessary to considerably 
increase the angle of descent, which would probably ditninisli tlio 
accuracy of tbe practice. 

The first 20 shell were fired with D.A. fusses Mark III. ; all but one, 
which was unsteady in flight, burst on first gime. These 20 sliell 
were intended to be burst close up to the foot of the palisade. The 
remaining 20 were fired with the small percussion fime Mark IL, and 
intended to burst on the palisade. 

As a whole the experiment is instructive, showing that such a palisade, 
bhougli difficult to breach on account of its combination of passive 
strength with a small area of rigid resistance, can, under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances of observation of fire, be destroyed as an 
obstacle with a medium expenditure of time and ammunition. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that this practice was regulated 
by the communication of the position of each round to the battery ; 
while on service, on the contrary, the observation of fire on such a 
target would be exceedingly difficult. 

Series (11 .) — To test the efficiency for siege purposes of tlie 4-in. and 
5-in. B.L. guns on lattice-girder carriages. 

This series was divided under two heads, viz. : — - 

1. Fire with percussion shrapnel on dummies in a hasty field 
redoubt. 

Thirty rounds were fired from the 4-in. B.L. and 30 from the 5-in. 
B.L. at a range of 2500 yards, but the results were poor. The former 
making 29 hits, the latter only 15. The superior slope of the parapet 
was rather steep, and shell falling on it appeared to be smothered, only 
those that struck close to the crest giving any results. 

From this practice, as a whole, it may be gathered tliat the fire with 
percussion shrapnel from high velocity guns at troops behind a 
parapet, at such ranges as give a low angle of descent would, therefore?, 
be under service conditions, a mere waste of ammunition. 

2. Fire of common shell from 4-in. and 5-in. B.L. guns with the 
object of breaching a typical siege 30 feet parapet. 

Fifty common shell were fired from the 4-in. B.L. at a range of 
2500 yards, of these 18 or 36 per cent, hit the parapet, which was not 
breached, or even seriously injured. 

From the 5-in. B.L. 50 common shell were also fired, of those 30 or 
60 per cent, hit the work. 

The parapet, though seriously injured, was not breached. Tliis 
effect might, however, have been produced .in the course of another 
30 rounds. 

The superior accuracy and power of the 5-in. as compared with tho 
4-in. B.L. gun was very marked ; since, while the latter failed to pro- 
duce any damage to the parapet which might not bo repaired in a few 
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inixiiites^ the ejffeofc of , the, former %vas such that a coutinuauce of its 
fire would have thrown open the interior of the work within a very 
short time. It is^ at the same time, a matter for consideration whether, 
except under peculiar circumstances (such as the presence a-t a given 
spot of a disapjiearing gun), the mere breaching of a parapet at one 
place is worth the expenditure of 80 rounds of 504b. shell. 

Attention having been called to the fact that any gun emplacements 
which might be in rear of such a parapet would have been rendered 
quite untenable by (presumably) a comparatively small number of 
shell burst in and on the parapet, since the splinters of the common 
shell were observed in this practice to exei’cise destructive eifect 
within the work, further expeiuments were carried out as follows™ 

Series {0,)— A trial of the effect of common shell on men and 
material behind parapets of vaiuous profiles. 

This practice was carried out against two targets, parapets of 
medium earth, of which the profiles were suggested by Major Savage, 
E.E. 

(1.) Target: parapet 15 feet thick at top; superior slope ; 
exterior slope I:. 

Twenty dummies were placed close to the interior slope of the 
parapet, a row of six-feet targets stood four yards, and a row of nine- 
feet targets 24 feet in rear. 

Fifteen rounds of common shell (eight cast-iron and seven forg'ed- 
stecl, Mark IV.), at 1200 yards, wore fired from the 5-in. B.L.R. gun, 
and fifteen rounds of common shell (seven cast4ron and eight forged- 
steel), at 2500 yards. 

The dummies received 4G hits, while both rows of targets wero 
riddled. 

It is evident that a parapet of this profile and thickness affords no 
protection to troops standing in rear against the shells of a 5-in. B.L. 
gun, but, on the contrary, tends rather to assist the effect of fire, as it 
enables the shell to be burst at an effective distance. 

(2.) Fire with the 20-pr. B.L. and the 12-pr. B.L. guns against a 
parapet 15 feet thick at top, having a superior slope and an exterior 
slope as above. . , 

N.B. — Owing, it is prcsinned io au error, this parapet was made 15 feet 
thick in place of nitie feet, as suggested by IMajor Savage, ll.E. 

The 20-pr. B.L. gun fired 15 rounds of forged-steel common shell, 
at ranges of 1200 and 2500 yards. 

Effect— Only four dummies were hit ; the damage done to the row 
of niue-ft^ei targets was caused by throe shells which burst on the row 
of six-feet targets, and should not, therefore, be taken into account. 

Olieso giuis were evidctiily unequal to their task. It is a matter of 
npin’Vn liow fnr Ihis failure is due to tlu^ (iinin tended) thickness of 
the paraptd'-, ii-iid iu.nv far i-o the fact that forged-steel common shell are 
not suit'Cil guns of surdi small calibre, siiiee, as is noticed by the 
Experimonial Ollicer, sucli slioll break up into a few largo pieces, 
and, therefore, produce little effect. 

Series (/.) — A further test of the value of the observation and cor- 
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rection of fire witli the aid of balloonSj as compared with the theodolite 
system. 

In a series of 190 rounds recorded by the Experimental Officer^ the 
mean error with the theodolite system was 6*25 yards in range^ and 
3*2 feet in line. 103 or 54 per cent, of the errors in range wore 
under five yardSj and 149 or 78 per cent, were under 10 yards. In 
160 or 84 per cent, of the observations^ the error as regards line was 
under five feet. 

It was evident that the system of observation by means of a pair of 
theodolites is more accurate than the system of observation from a 
balloon. This waS; indeed, to be expected, since in the latter case the 
observer, though well situated as regards his field of view, has only 
his own estimate of distance to guide him in his report, whereas the 
theodolite measures instrumentally the position ot the burst of the 
shell. 

Again, the balloon can be used only in still weather. It is, more- 
over, probable that on service a balloon would be compelled to remain 
at a greater distance from the enemy than was the case at Lydd. 

It is advisable, however, that the observation of fire from a balloon 
should still form a part of the programme for the practice at Lydd, 
since the introduction of smokeless powder will render impossible the 
system at present adopted, of deciding as to the position of the enemy 
by taking the bearings of the smoke of his guns ! Such a proceeding 
would even now be fallacious in the case when the enemy fired with 
howitzers from hollow ground, especially if the smoke drifted to one 
or the other flank. 

Series -A comparative trial of French’s and Scott’s sights for 
laying back, after four comparative trials of these sights made during 
service practice, it was found that the use of French’s sights, with a 
clinometer, gave the best I’esults. 

A further trial with R.M.L. howitzers {Series G.) showed that the 
rectangle of the howitzer with which Scott’s sight was used, was worse 
by 10 yards than that of the other, which was laid with French’s 
sights and a clinometer. 

Additional trials with the 4-in. B.L. gun and with the 74n. and 8-in, 
B.L. howitzers showed that Scott’s sight was much effected by mirage, 
while the small amount of deflection which can be given on it renders 
it unsuitable for use with howitzers. This defect might, however, be 
remedied in a later pattern. 

Other objections to Scott’s sight are urged, for example : — 

1. Its peculiarities render it unsuited to any but exceptional layers. 

2. The laying back mark, when it is used, must be at some little 
distance from the gun ; while French’s sights with the clinometer ar(^ 
independent of any such consideration. 

3. As designed it is better adapted to laying forward tluui to laying 
back (for which purpose it has to be reversed), while laying back is 
universal with siege howitzers and frequent with siege guns. It is, 
moreover, doubtful whether, taking the short radius of Scott’s sight 
into consideration, that instrument is as accurate as French’s sights in 
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laying for line^ wliile the anfcomatio coxTection of defleotiou for cliffeiv 
ence of level of wheels is not so necessary with siege as with field 
gunSj, since with the former, which fire fx^om a platform, this corx*ection 
is practically constant so long as the direction of fire remains unaltered. 

Under these circumstances it appeai-s that Fi^ench^s sights, with a 
good clinometei', are much simpler in use than ScotFs sight and give 
at least equally accurate I'esults, 

It will, therefore, be advisable to use French\s sights and the clino- 
meter exclusively for all E.M.L. howitzei^s; since, however, these 
sights cannot be conveniently employed with B.L. howitzers, on 
account of the shape of the piece, it will probably be necessary to 
impiOTe the Scott^s sight in the dhection suggested above. 

^ Series (JV.) — To test the value of theodolite obseiwatiou of fire by 
night. 

^ In this seines 10 I'oiinds were filled by night on four occasions, under 
diffei’ent atmospheric conditions varying from binght moonlight to a 
dai'h and stoi’my sky. The average eiTor of the whole series was 
seven yards in range and 5*5 feet in line, which is about the same as 
would be the case by day. 

As might be expected, the erx'ors tend to increase in bad weather or 
exceptional darkness. 

So far as this experiment goes, the I'esults are very satisfactoiy ; 
since they tend to show that tlaeodolite observation is as trustworthy 
by night as by day. The Oommitteo, howovci', consider that the 
expeineiice at present obtained is not suhiciont to enable them to form 
a decided opinion on this point, and they, therefore, propose to carry 
out fui’tlier trials in this direction. 

Amongst other experiments the service platform laid horizontal was 
tided and gave good results. 

This system would be advantageous in the case of R.M.L. guns and 
howitzers, of whicli the 3XK!oil iwS useful as affording' facility for loading, 
pieces are easier to lay upon them than on sloping platforms, and they 
do not necessitate any allowance for dilference of level of wheels when 
the line of fire is not normal to the crest of the })arapct. For B.L. 
guns and howitzers they are not desirable, since it is advantageous that 
these shall run up after firing, while the tendency to lift the front of 
the plat foi'm, due to the position of the pivot (which is moi'© marked 
with B.L. than with R.M.L, guns, etc.), may in time result in a iwei'se 
slop© of the platfoimi which would be very objectionable. 

It would, therefore, appear to be desirable that platforms for R.M.L. 
guns should be laid horizontal, and those for B.L. guns with a slope to 
the front. 

The gciicral behaviour of the service platform, when laid on earth, 
was so satisfactory that the only desirable modification would appear to 
be in tlie direction of some arrangement for holding down the front 
when used with high velocity guns. 

The experimental guns and howitzers used in 1890 were 
1. The 6-in. B.L. 3*5 ton wire gun. 

The shooting of this gun was veiy satisfactory, but the combination 
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of its small weiglat witli the heavy charge (40 lbs, E X B) makes it 
very lively. It also heats very much when fired. 

2, The G-in. B.L, gun of five tons^ blow-out constractioiu 

This gun also shoots very well, but it is by no means easy to take to 
take to pieces or to put togethex% 

The Experimental Oflicer reported that he found no' dinicnlty in 
doing this at Lydd, but the operation has not always been (apudly 
satisfactory elsewhere. It is, however, unlikely that it will need io Ixi 
frequently caimied out on service. 

3. 6*6“in. R.M.L. howitzer, bored up from 6‘3-in. 

The shooting of this howitzer with shell of four or five calibres in 
length was not good, but it is hoped that further experience will 
render it possible to overcome this defect, at least as far as the shorter 
pattern of shell is concerned. 
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COMPARATIVE TRIAL OF STEEL-BODIED SHRAPNEL, WITH 
BURSTERS IN THE HEAD AND BASE RESPECTIVELY, 
CARRIED OUT AT SHOEBURYNESS IN 1882-3. 

BY 

LIEUT.-COLONEL E. BAINBEIDGE, E.A. 


In 1882 designs of steel shrapnel shell having the bui’sting charge 
in the head instead of in the base were put forwai'd^ and experiments 
wei^e instituted to determine the comparative efficiency of these shell 
and those having bursters in the base. • 

These experiments were of a vei 7 exhaustive nature^ embracing 
shell for all calibres of B.L. guns from 6-inch to 12-prs. The result 
of these trials shewed that for 6-inch guns and upwards the shells with 
bursters in the 'base had the advantage^ owing to the comparatively 
large bursting charge which had to be employed for shells with 
bursters in the head. In the 5-inch calibre the advantage was doubt- 
'fulj but with the 4-inch and 12-pr. the advantage was decidedly in 
favour of the shells with the bursters in the liead^ and they were in 
1883 adopted into the service. 

The action of the shell is as follows. The base is attached to the . 
body by weak rivets. The suuilL bursting charge acting on the head , 
causes a retai’dation of the bullets sufficient to break the rivets joining 
the base and body. The body^ proceeding with undiminished velocity, 
passes over the bullets leaving them unconfined. 

The greater efficiency of this nature of shell as a time shell appears 
to be due to the larger number of bullets it contains, there being no 
central channel. Its greater efficiency as a percussion shrapnel is due 
to the fuze being close to the bursting charge. There is no delay in 
the burst of the shell after the action, of the fuze, and there is no time 
for before the burst takes place. 

From the 12-pr. gun several designs of each nature of shell were 
tried, and ultimately a shell with burster in the head, Blswick design, 
B,^ and a shell with burster in the base, Eoyal Laboratory design E.L.“ 
were selected for final trial. The following is -an abstract of the 
results — 12-pr. B.L. gun ; charge 4 lbs. S.P. j weight of shell, 12| lbs. 
Design E.^ with burster in the head; 216 bullets, 34 to the lb,; 
burster | oz. 

Design E.L,^, with burster in base ; 136 bullets, 34 to the lb. ; 
burster 1^ oz. 

1. TOL. XIX. 
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COMPAKATIVE TEIAL -Of STEEL-BODIED SHUAPNEL. 


Targets 9 feet x 9 feet x 2 inches ; 12 targets in each of 2 rows ; 
■rows 50 yards apart. 
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“EESSIAE ARTILLERY JOUREAL.” 


PRACTICE AT SNOW PARAPETS. 

TEANSIATEB DY 

CAPTAIN E. A. LAMBART, R.H.A. • 


The question of the resistance to field artillery projectiles offered by fortifications 
constructed of snow is of some importance, especially to those countries where the 
gTOiind is covered with snow almost half the year. 

Cases are very probable where troops will have jto entrench theinselves in the 
winter ; the frozen ground offers very great resistance to digging, and in this 
respect resembles stony ground. In raising fortiffcations on such ground it is 
necessary to have recourse to transported materials, as it is impossible in a short 
time ami with ordinary means to get any sort of cover out of stony ground ; 
whilst at hand lies an immense quantity of a material which is very easily heaped 
up, namely snow. 

Having decided to make use of snow fortifications it is necessary to decide on 
the dimensions whicii the profile must have in order to give cover which will not 
be penetrated by the enemy’s projectiles, and for this we must know how far the 
projectiles of field artillery will penetrate snow. It is further necessary to know 
the best way of digging up the snow. Whether it should be trampled down as it 
is thrown up. Whether advantage can be taken of the ice, &c. 

The following experiments were carried out before a special commission at the 
Oost-ijorski camp in F-ebruary 1890, and March 1891. 

Experiments in 1890. 

These experiments were so to speak preparatory :■ their object was to decide 
the best form of parapet for further experiments. For this purpose a parapet 5 
feet high and 40 feet frontage was constructed in 5 portions of 8 feet each — each 
of them was made differently : 

1st portion 14 feet thick made, of iiurainmed snow. 

2nd portion 8 feet thick made of snow trampled down as it was thrown- up. 

3rd portion built up of 0 rows of ice blocks 2|- feet thick faced with snow 
1 foot thick 

4th portion 7 feet thick was built of snow saturated witli water as it was 
thrown up. 

5th portion feet thick was built of bags of snow each weighing about 
10 lbs. 
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21 light field and 2 heavy field guns of the 1st Artillery Brigade were told off 

for tlie experiment. ^ ; 

As the object of the experiments was to ascertain the penetrative power of the 
projectiles, the range was very short, about 700 yards, which, moreover, was 
known to the battery commander : thus it was not necessary to waste, any roiuuls 
in ranging. 

Iflags were placed in the centre of each section of the work to disiingnisli ^it, 
and the grins were kid on these. Only common shell were used, some with, 
bursting charges and some empty. 

The experiments began with the light guns. The range table elevation of tlie 
first two rounds resulted in the shot striking the left upper comer of the parapet, 
so the elevation was diminished half a ‘‘line,” after which the shell began to 
strike round the flags marking the centre of the sections. 

it was remarked that whilst the flags remained intact, the tiring was very accu- 
rate, as might be expected at so short a range ; but when the flags had been 
knocked away the firing became less accurate and the laying was carried out with 
great difficulty. After 2 rounds had penetrated the work, 4 more wan*o tired and 
then the parapet ivas examined. 

It turned out, as* it had appeared from observation, that the tilled shell did not 
go through but burst in tlie w-ork. Wlien the point of impact was not far from 
the superior slope, the sliell made a slight furrow^ on the snow surface, much like 
that made by common shell in loose soil; where the sliell liuried itself deeply it 
made a kind of puff, indicated on the surface by a wave of smoke. After this 
inspection of the work, plugged shell were tired from the light guns at eacli 
section of tlie target. All the sectioiis except the third were piercHul; of the two 
shells fired at this section, one penetrated it and the other glanced off. film snow 
with which the ice was faced was scattered by the first impact, and the jee beliind 
threw off splinters to a distance of 50 and 60 yards. After tins 2 plugged com- 
mon shell were fired from the field battery guns at each section ; all the projectiles 
pierced the parapet. 

’ When the penetrative power of field gun projectiles against snow works had 
been thus demonstrated, experiments, were carried out to decide the resistance of 
snow to the bursting powmr of shells. 

44 shells from tlie light and 25 from the heavy guns were fired wdth the follow- 
ing results : — . " ■ 

No. 1 section hit by 4 heavy shells. 

„ 3 „ „ 2 „ . and i 4 light shells. 

» 3 „ „ 6 „ 10 „ ’ 

J1 ^ JS . >) ^ j> 10 ,, 

_ j3> ^ >> .»> 3 ,, 10 ,, 

The inspection of the parapet at the end of the practice shewed that sections 
2 and 4 had suffered most : they were shattered more than lialf-w’ay dowm, and 
made a very sorry appearance. 

Observation of the bursts shewed that with 8 feet thickness, the burst occAirred 
almost at the moment of the .exit of the projectile on the inner side, that is exactly 
where troops sheltered by the parapet would be. 

In No 1 section the bursts occurred after a penetration of 8 and 0 feet, Thn^ 
it appears that a thickness of 9 feet does mot give protection. 

, The ice in No. 3 section showed great resistance to tiie p( 3 netratioii of fillod 
shell which burst before tliey had penetrated very far into the ice. Tlui .shell 
made a furiow at the point of impact on the ice-block, from which splinters were 


1 17-prs. and 30-pret 
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scattered in all directions. In one block two furrows from shells were observed 
but the block remained whole. 

Such very great resistance points to the usefulness of ice as a material for forti- 
fication. But as we have seen above the shell when it strikes the ice throws off 
from it an immense number of splinters, which largely add to the number of 
destructive fragments, and this property of ice renders it decidedly disadvantageous 
for the above-mentioned purpose. 

• In anticipation of this .result, the ice, as we have said al)ove, was covered with 
snow 1 foot thick ; but this snow was scattered by the first sliot that struck the 
section : this happened partly no doubt owing to the snow that was used being 
very crisp, almost like fine sand. Possibly soft snow would have lasted longer, 
and would have prevented the ice throwing off so many splinters. 

In the 5th section the snow bags were much scattered and the parapet des- 
troyed half-^vay down, but it still offered a certain amount of cover. 

We now indicate the conclusions come to from these experiments : — 

(1) A parapet of ordinary snow of sufficient thickness, affords a very solid 
protection from field gun |)rojectiies. Although the 1st section, 14 feet thick was 
pierced by the empty shell, the filled shell only penetrated 9 feet; this sliews that 
a parapet 14 feet tliick would be perfectly safe. 

(2) A similar result may be expected from a snow bag parapet ; but taking 
into consideration tlie immense number of bags and the quantity of snow to be 
dug, this form of parapet seems very disadvantageous. 

(3) Tr-ampling the snow and wetting it do not diminish the thickness of para- 
pet necessary. 8 feet is not sufficient. 

(4) Ice unless strongly faced witli snow, is no use for a parapet ; but if a 
durable facing could be arrived at, we might come to a different conclusion. 

Unfortunately the 1st section, which from the simplicity of its construclioii 
would be the most useful form, was hit by only a few projectiles, so that no 
opinion could be formed of the effect on it of a large number. 

ExPEiiniioNTS IN 1891. 

From the results of the previous year’s experiments, it was decided to -confine 
tills year’s experiments to parapets of snow thrown up in the ordinary way; and 
of snow trampled down as it was thrown up. 

The object of the practice of 1891 was to fix the minimum thickness of parapet 
that would be impervious to field artillery projectiles. The maximum thickness 
of the experiments of 1890 viz., 14 feet, having proved insufficient. 

With this view it was decided to make two parapets of trapezoidal form, with 
a maximum thickness of 30 feet and a' minimum of 15 feet. Two such parapets 
were constructed, one of snow thrown up in the ordinary manner, and the other 
of trampled snow; both parapets were joined at their 30 feet extremities and 
formed so to speak one parapet 30 feet thick in the middle and 15 feet at the 
ends — lieight throughout 5 feet. Looking from the battery the right half of the 
parapet was of ordinary snow and the left of trampled snow. The sections of the 
jiarapet were divided by a board to assist in aiming. The practice was carried 
out from two 17-prs. and two 30-prs. of the 1st Brigade, with 60 17-pr. commoii 
shell and 54 30-pr. shell; range 700 yards. At such a range very accurate 
practice was to be expected but as a matter of fact it was not so, the reason being 
that there was no aiming ])oint. 

It seems that it. is very difficult to lay at snow targets even at such short 
ranges. 

The practice commenced with plugged shell. Orders were given to. commence 
firin'g. at the centre of the target and to pass on to the flanks ; the heavy guns to 
fire at the loose snow portion, and the light guns at the rammed snow. The 
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practice was carried on till shells were observed to pierce tlia parapet. 2^ 
light and 22 heavy phiggod shell wore fired. Tlie average penetration “was 18 feet. 

MUn' this the practice was contiimed with filled shell from the liglit gains at 
the loose snow, and from the heavy guns at the rammed snow. 

The efiect -of the' filled shell on the parapet was the same as oliserved in tlu^ 
previous year. After firing 38 light and 32 heavy shell, tlie parapet. (70 ft. long) 
was destroyed half-way down, though it still afforded some cover. On examining 
the parapet at the end of the practice, the plugged shell was found at. a clepfh of 
■ 18 ami 22 feet, the depth being greater in the loose snow. Splinters of the tilled 
shell were found at a depth of 6 and 20 feet. 

The results of the 1801 practice shewed : — 

(1) That plugged sliell would pierce 18 feet of snowa. 

(2) That 22 feet of rammed snow and 25 feet of loose snow would give 

cover against field artillery projectiles. 

(3) That .splinters of shell did not penetrate more than 20 feet. 

(,t) That, it is (extremely hard to lay accurately at snow 'works. 

Those results indicate the best form of snow parapets as one of loose snow 
25 feet thick. * • 

The range of course in actual warfare would be much greater than' 700 yards. 

The difficulties of laying would also be immensely increased at longer ranges, 
especially against parapets artificially concealed ‘(by screens, &c.). . 

The penetration moreover, varying inversely as -the. range, enables ns to fix 25 
feet as tlie maximum thickness, which might be hirgely diminished at long ranges 
especially if time was short. 

The striking force of a projectile is represented l)y its momentum on impact, 
which varies as the square of the velocity. 

These experiments, therefore, do not gi\^e us mucii information as to the effect 
of fire at medium or long ranges against such works, 

. The remaining velocity of the 17«pr. at 3500 yards is hardly one-fourth of it.s 
velocity at 700 yards. . 

Next year it is proposed to carry out further experiments at medium and long 
ranges. 


NOTES 


FEOM 

CORRESPON-DING MEMBERS. 



The Secretary lias a few copies' ‘of tlie new edition of Kane’s List wliicli were 
not subscribed for. These are how on sale at £1 each. 


Ant member who Avishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3 s. 5 a copy of the " Cleaveland Notes on tlie Early History of the Eoyal Eegiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267—1757.” 


The Eecords of the Eoyal Military Academy are about to be re-published in the 
original form, Avitli additions and diwings, bringing it up to date ; the estimated 
cost Avill not exceed 12s. 6d. a copy, * 

Any Officer Avho may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woohvich. 


A NEAV Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress liaving been 
made in collating relationships of E.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, E.A.L, any relationsliip existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 

The subject for the Duncan Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1892, is: "‘Fire discipline; 
its necessity in a Battery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
secnring it.- 

Attention is called to the Enles for Prize Essays, &c., and Officers are ashed to 
be careful in posting tlieir essay intended for competitio]i in time to reach the 
Secretary before the 1st of A])ril. 


A MOST simple note-book has been designed by Captain S'. W. -Lane, E.A. to 
enable a Commanding Officer to range Ids Battery witlioiit working out any 
calculations. Its size will not exceed 4i indies square,. By an arrangement of 
folding Haps on the cover at each end it can be msedforany range between 1000 
earn! 4200 yards. 

Tlie Officer ranging writes down in the margin the range at which he opens 
lire, so that there may be no possible error as to which Hap is in use, and after 
the Hrst round notes 4- or — only in tiie column's opposite the range at which 
eadi shot is fired ; he sees at a glance wliat elevation is midway between the last 
4* and ~ and gives it out for the next round and again divide.s after it is 
oliserved until he can do so no longer, when he verifies and enters in another 
column opposite the range at. which he has veriHed the lengtli of fuze witli AAdiich 
he begins shrapnel. 

The Secretary, E.AT., has a samjile book which he Avill be happy to send out 
“ on loan ” for inspection, and lie will also be glad to hear from Officers who 
think of ordering a copy on sale, in order that he may knoAV how many to prepare . 

The cost will probably be about Is, a copy. 


The Committee have been asked to send out Eegimental Lists earlier each month 
to any Officer willing to pay the extra expense of sending tliem separate. 


0 


They wisli to notify that the Proceedings ate sent out directly the Lists are 
ready, and in no case would tlie latter be received a week earlier if sent separately. 

The date np to which the Lists are corrected each month is not the date of 
printing, but of corrections made at the Horse Guards. 

Th e Committee will be -glad to receive from any Member i he name of such l)ooks 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E. A.l. ljil)rnry. 

A CATALOGUE of works (Authors' Index) added to the Inlrrary Iroin 188;;^ to 
present date is being prepared,; a copy will be sent to any Morabor applying 
for one. • • 


The Museum is now being replaced after being so long closed for the repairs to 
the roof. * ^ 

Specimens of all sorts are turning out in mncli better order than might have 
been expected after being uiitouched for so many months. 

l^ew Members seem to know how good is the Institution Ornitliological Colloe- 
tion and the books on this subject in the Library are not surpassed by any 
private collection. 

The Committee will be glad to receive specimens of the Indian and Eastern 
birds noted below. In preparing for collections birds should be carefully skinned, 
cleaned, dried and dressed with arsenical soaj) ; the skull should bo left i?i 
thoroughly cleaned out, the eye sockets well tilled out, the body rnoderaiely Idled 
with cotton wool or even paper if no other material be handy. Each s}UH‘.inuai 
should be thrust head downwards in a clean paper funnel and kept ’i}n‘r(‘ uni if 
thoroughly dry. To a leg of each specimen 'sliould be attached a label showing 
when and where sliot, colour of eyes and all naked parts. 


Painted Partridge. 

Grey Partridge. 

Jungle Bush Quail. 
Chinese Quail. 

Kuddy Kail. 

Brown’s Kail. 
Bluc-breasted Kail. 

Indian Blue Coot. 

Painted Snipe. 

Wood Snipe. 

Tereke Sandpiper. 
Eastern Curlew, 

Largo Sand Ploror. 
Mongolian Sand Plover. 
Sociable Lapwing, 

Hod Wattled Lapwing. 
Tellow ’Wattled Lapwing. 
Stone lUover. 

Great Stone Plover. 
Indian Courier Plover. 
Eastern Swallow Plover. 
Small Swallow Plover. 
Crab Plover. 

Indian Kiver Tern. 
Black-bellied Kiver Tern, 
Caspian Tern. 

Gull-billed Tern. 

White Shafted Ternict. 
Grey-rumped Tornlet. 
Large-crested Torn. ‘ 
Lesser-crested Tern. ' 
Sooty Tern. 


mmAlSS BIRDS. 

Great Blai'lk-liendcd < 
Brown-hoafh‘(i Ciull. 
Green -bill Oil Slu'nrwjii 
Indian (Vnibgoost'. 
Green-baelced GnitM* ' 
Indian ling T(‘:i 

vS])0<ted-lti]!ed Jbu-k. 

Spoonbill. 

Pelienn Ibi.s. 

Shell Ibi.^. 

; Black-heade.! Whi?<‘ 1 
Ifair-cresfed .Stork. 

. Wluie-neeici'd .Stork. 
Giant Heron. 

• Green IH'ron. 

Ashy Heron. 

Large White Horon. 
Plumed I Uu*oii. 

■ ■ ■. ■ LiHle Egret. 

Cattle Egnd . 

Pond Heron. 

Green lUttenh 
Eastern Eitlle HtHmi. 
Bbiek Bittern, 
Chentnut HiHerti. 
Mtday Bitt(‘rn. 

Bnnvn Gannet. 
Yollow-ej'ed ( i amn-f . 
Little Ckmuoraut. 

Grey Pelican. 

Lesser Prigate Bird- 
Demoiselle Crane. 
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The following extract is taken from “ Eecollections of My Military Life/* by 
Colonel Landmann, late of tlie Corps of Eoyal Engineers, London, 1854. Tie 
Author states in the FreLlice My i-ecords are the result of memory, largely aided 
by voluminous documents, ioiirnals, and copious notes on the spo\. , . . I 

feel satisfied that my statements may be received and repeated as historical facts. 

The extract is part of the account of the combat of Eoli^a, fought. 'on 17th 
August, 1808, between the English and Portuguese under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and Ereiich under General Laborde. The Artillery that took part in the combat 
are now represented by the 37th Field Battery, 1/3 Depot Division Field Artil- 
lery, and the 11th Company Southern Division^ E.A. ■ 

The extract is as follows : — ‘‘Within fifty yards of the] above-mentioned four 
windmills, I found- Lieutenant-Colonel Eobe, of the Royal Artillery, preparing to 
open a battery on the enemy, whom we could in many places perceive, notwith- 
standing the thick pine forest they occupied. * . . 

The battery being ready to open, Eobe, near whom' I was standing, turned to 
me and asked what I considered the distance to be from our position to the 
enemy's line, in a rather oblique direction to our left, where the high road was 
seen winding into one of the ravines, and which appeared to be guarded by a 
Swiss regiment, with red coats and sky-blue facings. I answered that 1 thought 
the distance might be about 800 or 900 yards; ’upon which Eobe observed, 

‘ I think that must .be very near the mark and added, ‘1^11 try a. shrapnel 
at them for that range.’ He accordingly ordered a fuze to be cut for 850 yards, 

I now took out my glass, and having ascertained the exact part of the line at 
wliich the gun had been pointed, I went a few yards to the left to clear the smoke, 
and. when tlie shell 'was fired it burst beautifully, at a short distance before it 
reached the line, upon whicli I immediately noticed a great nuin])er of the enemy 
drop on the grouiui. A second shell was discharged with similar result ; wlien I 
suggested to Robe not to fire any more on that part of 'tlie line, in order that "we 
might judge by the number of killed what number on the whole might have been 
wounded and killed ‘by the two shells, for we were sure of .gaining possession 
of the ground they then occupied. 

The fire was afterwards directed over the heads of the attacking columns on 
two 4-pounders, planted at the head of a ravine, in which our troops were 
ascending and suffering very inucli from a rapid discharge of cannister. These 
guns now turned their fire upon us with round shot, and we thus relieved the 
infantry from the cannister fire. . . . I completed a panoramic view of the 
battle drawn from the place close. to Where stood the guns under Eobe that had 
opened on the French Artillery and Swiss Regiments with shrapnell (^nc) sheE; 
Me fi>rst turn of timir heiug med in a field engagement.'' 

Colonel Landmanii does not seem’ to have canded out his idea of visjting the 
ground near where the shells burst. 



RESULT OF R.A. MATCHES-189I. 


Matches played, 14. Won., 9. Drawn, 6. Lost. 0. 


Opponent'S. 

! 

Where 

played. 

I 

'When, j 
played. 

K. 

bO 

«2 S 

rH a 

M' 

A, . 

fl .s 

Ot Cf 
fl 

H 

Opponents. 

;i ; 

w 1 m 

, bC _ hjo 

«.S i ^ 

. '”<'2 ! (ji'q 

a ! a 

W 1 M 

1 

. Bemift.r'ks. 

Won. 








.Division 

Aldershot 

20 30 May 

■ 366 

-- 

130 

87 

4fon hy 1 'iiiruujtfs a fid 
38rii!iH. 

K.M. Aeademv 

Woolwich 

4 5 June 

167 

f56 

139 

71 

Won hy 8wielft«. 

Soyal M arines 

ir 

16 1C June 

252 

- — 

122 

09 

ti . 1 inning.H titni 

33 runs. 

Koyal Engineers 

^ If 

11) 20 June. 

264 

127 

^239 

IfH 

Won by 6 wieketH. 

Yorkshire Gentlemen 

" 

24 26 June 

212 

— 

40 

100 

t, 1 inninf»,![s and 

r>7 runs. 

Green Jackets ' 

ti 

26 27 June 

244 

*“*• 

48 

143 

Won by 1 innings ainl 
64 runs. 

B.B. 

" 

17 18 July 

369 

— 

99 

191 

IWon by I inning.s am! 

1 69 runs. 

Household Brigade ... 

Chelsea 

20 21 J uly 

296 

^51 

132 

213 

:Won by 8 wicket fu 

Eoyal Engineers 

Brawn, 

Chatham 

1 

24 26 July 

271 


172 

1 

I 

. 98 

i , H 1 innings ami 

1 1 run. 

1 ' 

Eree Foresters 

Woolwich 

18 19 May 

.192 

— 

163 

1 


Rain. Nf) plav first 

, Harlequins 

■ , ri 

0 7 July 

178 


ij260 ' 

-».■ , i 

Rain. 

Gentlemen of M.C.C. 

. Lords 

22 23 July 

216 

§210 

177 ' 

tlH3 i 


Mote Park 

, Mote Park. 

27 28 July 
3 * 4 Aug. 

106 
■ 218 

131 

I 

166 
7h ' 

Rain. 

Rain. 

I. Z 

Woolwich 

1 ^ 
f CT 

i ^ 


t3 irickets. *6 -wicketi. ||9 wiekots. ■ ”3 wickets. wickots— limings 

t? wiekets. f''> wickets. 




GiiiCKET during the past season was very popular here, and the season may be 
considered a successful one for the B. A. Woolwich team, which won the first 
‘eight matches it played. 

Matches Played, 12. Won, 9. I»ost, 8. . 


Batting* Averag’ee. 


- 

Names. 

No of 
Innings. 

a '2 

a ® 

s 

a 

Most in an ■ 
Innings. 

<3# 

bfl 

g ■ 

o 

P- 

Ifieufc. A. G. Currie ... 

5 



198 

117 

39*80 

(1 G. H. do Kougemoiit 

12 

— . 

^■109 

77 

34*08 

Capt. 3?. A. Curteis 

10 

1 

390 

50 

33*22 

Lieut.J. P. Bu Cano...- - 

6 


171 

63 

28*60 

Lie lit. H. D. Whito-Tiiomson ... ... 

6 


133 

66 

36*40 

Major W. L. Davidson ... ... 

8 


156 

61 

19*60 ■ 

Capt. E. J. Phipps-Hornby ... 

U 

— 

273 

79 

19*‘43 

Major A. 8. Pratt : 

13 

3 ' 

174 

41 

17*40 

2nd Lieut. O', Mafchev;*Lannow 

6 

— 

74 

66 

14*80 

Capt. E. H. Armitago 

■8 

4 1 

67 

18 

14*25 

Lieut. J. A, Kich ... ■' 

; 0 


116 

83 

13*88 

Capt. A. M. 0. Daio ... ; 

5 


60 

39 

13 . 

Lieut. K. .P, Benson. ' 

^ ■ 


66 

SO 

9*16 


And 17 oth<‘r plajora who plavcd fowcr than, five innings. , 
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OBIWAET. 


MAJOla-GEi^EEAii Gegnow Davis, HC‘, late ll.A., died at Royal Park, Clifton, 
Btistol, on the 18th October, 1891. He was Commissioned 18th ])eceml)er, 
184<7, and as Second Captain served in the Crimean Campaign, 185 5-G, inclnding 
the Siege and Pall of Sebastopol and Battle of Tchernaya, Despatches, London 
Gazette, ^nd November, 1855. Medal with clasp and PC. ; 51h Class of Medjidic ; 
Turkish Medal and Brevet of Major, 6th June, 1856 ; Brevet l/ient.-Colonol, 
29th August, 1868 ; and Brevet Colonel; 1st October, 1876. He retired upon 
a special pension, with the honorary rank of Major-General, 29ih October, 1S8L 
He received the Victoria Cross ‘' for great coolness and gallantry in the attack 
on the Redan (Sebastopol), 8th September, 1855, on wliich occasion he com- 
manded the spiking party, and after which he saved the life of Lumtenant 
Sanders, 30th Boot,- by jumping over the parapet of a sap, and proceeding twice 
some distance across /the open under a ' murderous ’ fire to assist in convoying 
that officer, whose leg was broken, and who was otherwise severely wmuulmi, 
under cover ; and repeated this act in the conveyance of other wounded soldiers 
from the same exposed position.” . . 


Captain Thomas Weight Blakiston, late R. A., whose death occurred at San 
Diego, California, on the IBtli October, 1891, entered the Iloyal Artillery, 17th 
December, 1851, became Captain, 7th December, 1858, and resigned his com- 
mission 4th June, 1862. 

He was one of that band of officers who, headed by Sabine and Lefroy, did 
so much to maintain for the Royal Artillery the title of Scientific (forps,” 

In May, 1857, he left England to conduct the astronomical and ])hysical obser- 
vations on the ‘^North American Exploring Expedition,” under Mr. Ihilliser, and 
the results of this expedition may behest judged- by the following exfracts from 
the Proceedings .of a General Meeting of the R.A.L, held on Wednesday, 
May SOth, 1860 : — The Committee cannot pass without notice the magnifu‘ent 
donation by Captain Blakiston, of the various birds collected by him during his 
connection with the North American Exploring Expedition, the scientific value of 
whieh can hardly be overrated; . . . . Thfe Committee refer with groat 

pleasure to Captain Blakiston as an instance of a scientiiic collector who has done 
service to ornithology f . several eggs, for example, obtained by tliat oflicer having, 
prior to his discovery, .been quite unknown. Duplicates of some of the rarer 
ones have been forwarded to the Smithsonian Institution for insertion in tife 
work now being published by them on the Oology of North America.” 

In March, 1861, he, with Lieut.-Colonel Sarel, 17th Lancers, Dr. Alfred 
Barton, and the Reverend S. Schereschewsky,* explored the River Yang-Tsze in 
China for some 960 miles above Hankow, being the first Europeans who travelled 
in that country under the New Treaty Rights. Tlieir discoveries ami adveuinres 
are well described in ''Five Months on the Yang-Tsze,” by T. W, BlakisitJU, 
late Capt. R.A.- London : Murray, 1862. A book which, owing io the disturb- 
ances in China, is just now well worthy of perusal. 

Captain Blakiston resided but little in England after leaving the servic.’c. 
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DIAEI OF FIXTUEES. 

lifOYEMBEE. 


Lecture at 9 p,m. at E.A.I., by Captain W. L. WMte, E.A., on Oke- 
bampton Practice, 1891, to be followed by discussion, 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.in. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. 

E.A. Band Concert at St. James’s Hall at 3 p.m. 

Lecture at 9 p.m. at E.A. Institution, by T. M. Maguire, Esq;, LL.D., 
on ‘‘The Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-65.” 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 

Manchester Eaces begin. 

DEOEMBEB. 

» , * « . • • * 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. 

E.A. Band Concert at St. James’s Hall at 3 p.m. 

# 1. * . . , ^ t . . , 

»' /'t ,• »' 

Lecture at 9 p.m. at E.A. Institution, by Lieut.-Col. N, L. Walford, 
E.A., on “ Artillery Practice in Switzerland,” 

E,A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3. p.m, 
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In No. 6, Vol. XIII. (1884) will be found a Memoir of Williaoi 
Sbni'geon, ex-gunner and driver of the Royal Artillery, inventor of 
the electi’o-magnet, lectui’er in science and' philosophy, at the (late 
H.E.I. Company’s) Military College, Addiscombe,^ and Director, of 
the Royal Victoria Gallery of Practical Science, Manchester. The data 
then available were, however, only sufficient to furnish an outline of the 
career and discoveries of this distinguished Artillery scientist; but the 
name and fame of William Stm-geon have recently been prominently 
brought before the scientific world through the medium of the Cantor 
lecture, 1890, on the “Electro-Magnet,” delivered before the Society 
of Arts by Dr. Silvanus Thompson, P.R.S., and the brief regimental 
memoir (above-mentioned) can now be amplified in the larger light 
thrown on Sturgeon’s labours by the Cantor lecture, for which purpose 
the editor of the HugiiH/i j\leclHinic and ]VoTld of Science has kindly lent 
the writer, for the present purpose, the blocks made use of by that 
journal to illustrate the models employed by Dr. Silvanus Thompson, 
extract from whose lecture is given below : — 

The Lbctube. 

Amongst the great inventions whicli have originated in the lecture- 
room of the Society of Arts are two of special interest to electricians — > 

(1) The application of gutta-percha for the purpose of submarine 

telegraph cables. 

(2) The electro-magnet. 

This latter invention was first publicly described from the very plat- 
form on which I stand, on May 23rd, 1825, by William Sturgeon, 
whose paper is to be found in the forty-third volume'of the “ Transactions 
of the Society of Arts.” For this invention toe mag .rightfully claim the 
very highest place. 

’'The Koval Alilitary Colloffc at Addiscombe, near Croydon, was for over 40 years the Military 
ColU^c of the lion. East India Company, whore were trained all the Artillor) and I^ng-inocrs and 
a larj?(' proporlion of the Cavalry and Infantry Oiliccrs who helped to found and consolidate our 
^H'eat Jhnjiire in thti .East. Tho college was done away with some 30 years since, as the necessary 
result of the arnali^amathai of tho Quet'n’s and the local Indian forces. 

Pert^grim; Poultenoy ’’ {autliorship of wdneh is credited to Sir John Kaye), and “^^In tho Com- 
pany’s Service,” describe Addiscoinbe life in terras that would much surprise the modern cadet. 
Addiscombe survivors will b(‘ ji^lad to know that old ‘‘Mother Bose’ ' is living. Having lost the pension 

f rehased for her by tbc cadets, she is now an inmate of St. Mary^s Hospital I Almshouses) . 
aliington, Croydon. (September 1891) . 

7 :vV-; 
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Electrical engineering, the latest and most vigorous offshoot o£ 
applied science, embraces many brandies. The dynamo lor gmiorating 
electrio cniTents, tlie motor for transforming tlieir eiu'rgy bac^k into 
work, the arc lamp, the electric bell, the tdeplione, ilio re(*oni. ('lo(‘iru» 
.magnei'ic uii\clnnc.i*y For coal mining, for the sepm'atioii ol orts a>inl mn.ny 
other elecLr()-inochanical contrivances, come within ilio purview of the 
electrical engineer. 

In every one of these, and in many more o I the uselnl applieations^ 
of electricity, the central ox'gan is the electro-magnet, !^y nuains of 
this simple and himiliar contrivance — an iron core surronn(le<l by a 
copper wire coil— mechanical actions are produced at will, at a distanca^ 
nnder control, by the agency of electric currents, ^.riicse mcehanhad 
actions are known to vary with the mass, form, and einality of tlu^ irmi 
core, the quantity and disposition of the copper wire wound upon it, 
the quantity of the electric current circulating around it, the torni, 
quality, and distance of the iron armature upon which it acts. But the 
laws which govern the mechanical action in relation to these various 
matters are by no means well known, and, indeed, several of tluun have 
long been a matter of dispute. Gradually, however, that which has 
been vague and indeterminate becomes clear and precise. The laws of 
the steady circulation of electric currents, at one time altogether 
obscure, were cleared up by the discovery of the hunous law of Ohind 
Their extension to the ca,so of rapidly interrupted curronis,''^ such as 
are used in telegraphic working, was discovered by ITelmholtss; whilst 
to Maxwell is due their further extension to alternating, or, as they 
are sometimes called, undulatory currents. All tins wjis purely oloc'trit^ 
work. But the law of the electro-maguet was still undiscovered; the 
magnetic part of the problem was still buried in obscurity. 

Gradually, however, new light dawned. It beeauio customary, in 
spite of the mathematicians, to regard the magnetism of a inagnei’ a.H 
something that traverses or circulates around a definite patli, llowing 
more freely through such substances- <as iron than tlirongh other 
relatively non-magnetic materials-. Analogies between ilie How of 
electricity in an electrically-conducting circuit, and the passage id‘ 
magnetic lines of force through circuits possessing magnetic c‘nn- 
ductivity, forced themselves upon the ?iiinds of experinumiers, and 
compelled a mode of thought quite other than the previously accepted. 
So far back as 1821, Ciiraming experimented on magnetic eonduefivity. 
The idea of a magnetic circuit was more or less familiar to JUfehie, 
Sturgeon, Dove, Dub, and De La Eive, the last-named of whom 
explicitly uses the phrase, a closed magnetic circuit/' dbule found the 
maximum power of an electromiaguot to bo proportional to tin? least, 
sectional area of the entire magnetic circuit," and he iHmsidcutxl the 
resistance to induction as proportional to the length of the nmgnetit' 
circuit. ^ .Indeed, there are to bo found scattered in doult/s writiings oa 
the subject of magnetism some five or six sonteueos, whitk, if cttll’ccitHl 

1 ISrameh/, tlmt the current th*ouffha midnctoris fo the fared 

if or that the opposition force exerted hp a conductor %ip(m a current h simpitj pruportimmi ia 
the strength g that cupj^^ quite briefs, a current through a ^given condactur is imHmHwmtl 
to the w/itc7i drives tf * x 4 

2 TMs expMssion must not be takon as implying tlmt OUm’s law (wbicli is Iruo only of steady 

currents) is apphcalle to cui-rents that are not steady. ^ 
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togetliei^ constitute a very full statement of tlie whole matter. Faraday 
considered that he had proved that each demagnetio line of force con- 
stitutes a closed curve ; that the path of these closed curves depended 
on the magnetic conductivity of the masses disposed in proximity ; that 
the lines of magnetic force were strictly analogous to the lines of 
electric flow in an electric circuit. He spoke of a magnet surrounded 
by air being like unto a voltaic battery immersed in water or other 
electrolyte. He even saw the existence of a power, analogous to that of 
electro-motive force in electric circuits, though the name, magneto- 
motive force, is of more recent origin. The notion of magnetic 
conductivity is to be found in MaxwelFs great treatise (vol. II., p. 51), 
but is only briefly mentioned. 

In recent years the notion of the magnetic circuit has been vigor- 
ously taken up by the designers of dynamo-machines, who, indeed, 
base the calculation of their designs upon this all-important principle. 
Having this, they need no laws of inverse squares of distances, no 
magnetic moments, none of the elaborate expressions for surface dis- 
tribution of magnetism, none of the ancient paraphernalia of the last 
century. The simple law of the magnetic circuit and a knowledge of 
the properties of iron are practically all they need. About four years 
ago much was done by Mr. Gisbert Kapp and by Drs. J. and E. 
Hopkinson in the application of these considerations to the design of 
dynamo-machines, which previously had been a matter of empirical 
practice. To this end the fortnulm of Professor Forbes for calculating 
magnetic leakage, and the researches of Professors Ayrton and Perry 
on magnetib shunts, contributed a nob unimportant share. As the 
result of the advances made at that time, the subject of' dynamo design 
was reduced to an exact science. 

It is the aim tod object of the present course of lectures to show how 
tlie same considerations which have been applied with such great success 
to the subject of the design of dynamo-electric machines may be 
applied to the study of the electro-magnet. 

Historical Sketch. 

The effect which an electric current, flowing in a wire, can exercise 
upon a neighbouring compass needle was discovered by Oersted in 
1820. This first announcement of the possession of magnetic properties 
by an electric current was followed speedily by the researches of 
Ampere, Arago, Davy, and by the devices of several other experi- 
menters, including De La Eive^s floating battery and coil, SchweiggeFs 
multiplier, Gumming^s galvanometer, Faraday’s apparatus for rotation 
of a permanent magnet, Marsh’s vibrating pendulum,^ and Barlow’s 
rotating star-wheel. But it was not until 1825 that the electro-magnet 
was invented. Davey had, indeed, in 1821, surrounded with temporary 
coils of wire the steel noodles upon which ho was exporimeubing, and 
had shown that the flow of electricity around the coil could confer 
magnetic power upon the steel needles. Bub from this oxporimeat it 

1 In tlio jaonn/u'j alroady quoted, I deaeiibed MarsR as “ tlio Arsenal elieinisfc.” Pro- 

fessor I’etiir Barlow was, liowover,* the Arsenal ckeinisfcj and Mai'sk was Barlow’s assistant. In 
March 1822 {Philosophical Magazine) Professor Barlow described his own star wheel electro- 
motor, and mentioned Marsh vor^ favourably — crediting him with original work, and regretting 
that “Marsh was not in a position whore his great abilities would receive higher pecuniary 
recognition,” (sic,) 
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was a grand step forward to the discovery that a core of soft iron^ sur- 
rounded by its own appropriate coil of copper, could be niado to act 
not only as a powerful magnet, but as a magnet whoso powcu* could bo 
turned on or off at will, could bo augmented to any desired degiuy, and 
could be set into action and controlled from a praciically unhhu'itul 
distance. 


Fig t. Fig. 2 . 



Figs. 1 and 2.— Sturpfeon’s Ifirst . 


The electro-magnet, in the form which can first claim recognition f(»r 
these qualities, was devised by ‘William Sturgeon, and is doscuubcMl fjy 
him in the paper which he contributed to the Proceedings of I he 
Society of Arts in 1825, accompanying a set of improved a,ppuridus 
for electro-magnetic experiments. The Society* of Arts nnvurthMl 
Sturgeon's labours by awarding him the silver medal of tlie Society 
and a premium of thirty guineas. Amongst this set of apparaius an* 
two electro-magnets, one of horse-shoe shape (Pigl 1 and 2), and one a 
straight har (Pig. 3). It will be seen that the former figures roimescmt 

Fxg. 3 . 



Fig. S.-Sfcurgcou’s Stmight-bar Eioctro-Xagact, 
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an electro-mapfnet consisting of a bent iron rod about one foot long and 
half inch in dianieter, varnished over and then coikd with a 'single 
left-handed spiral of stout uncovered copper wire of 18 turns. This 
coil was found appropriate to the particular battery which Sturgeon 
preferred — iiainel}^, a single cell containing a spirally enrolled pair of 
7 ;inc and copper plates of large area (about 1 30 square inches) immersed 
in acid ; which cell, having small internal resistance, would yield a large 
quantity of current when connected to a circuit of small resistance. 
.The ends of the copper wire were brought out sideways and bent down 
so as to dip into two deep connecting cups, marked 2: and c, fixed upon 
a wooden stand. These cups, which were of wood, served as supports 
to hold up the electro-magnet, and having mercury in them served also 
to make good electrical connection. In Pig. 2 the magnet is seen side- 
ways, supporting a bar of iron, The circuit was completed to the 

battery through a connecting wire which could be lifted out of the 
Clip Z, so breaking circuit when desired, and allowing the weight to 
drop. Sturgeon added in his explanatory remarks that the poles N and 
S of the magnet will be reversed if yon wrap the copper wire about 
the rod as a right-handed screw instead of a left-handed one, or, more 
simply, by reversing the connections with the battery, by causing the 
wire that dips into the Z cup to dip into the c cup, and vice verm. 
This electro-magnet was capable of supporting 9 lbs. when thus 
excited. 

Pig. 3 shows aiiotlior arrangement to fit on the same stand. This 
arrangement communicates magnetism to hardened steel bars as soon 
as they are put in, and renders soft iron within it magnetic during the 
time of action ; it only differs from Fig’s. 1 and 2 in being straight, and 
thereby allows the steel or iron bars to slide in and out. 

For this piece of apparatus and other adjuncts accompanying it, all 
of which are described in the Society's Transactions^^ for 1825, 
Sturgeon, as already stated, was awarded the Society's silver medal 
and a premium of thirty guineas. The apparatus was deposited in the 
mnseuni of the Society, which therefore might be supposed to be the 
proud possessor of the first electro-magnet ever constructed. Alas ! 
for the vanity of human affairs, the Society's niuseiim of apparatus has 
long been dispersed, this priceless relic having been either made over 
to the now defunct Patent Office Museum, or otherwise lost sight of,^ 

^ ^ -jf * * , , ^ 

Sturgeon’s first electro-magnet, the core of which, weighing about 7 
ozs., was able to sustain a load of 9 lbs., or about 20 times its own weight. 
At the time it was considered a truly remarkable performance. Its 
single layer of stout copper wire was well adapted to the battery 
employed, a single cell of Sturgeon’s own particular construction, hav- 
ing a surface of 130 square inches, and therefore of small internal 
resistance. Subsequently, in the hands of Joule, the same electi’O- 
magnet sustained a load of 50 lbs., or about 114 times its own weight. 

i Alan ! iilsu (lint {;ho voluuies oI'Iuh ‘SVimalrt of Elocfcricitj” — fcRo monument of industiy, which 
Stiu'g'oon, piN'seriicd t() Uic ArtiH(‘ry N.C.O.’b library — were sold, as out of date, in 1884, prior to 
my memoir of Sturgeon being publiished in the B.A.I, ** Pi’cceedings.” 

' There -is, hoipemr-, at Manchester, (discovered Frqfessqr SUvanm Thonijpsojti) , a Jine jpor- 
trait, in oils, of' William lohich (or a of it) the Mo^al Artillety ought to possess? 
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Sturgeon’s farther work during the next three years is host described 
in his own words “It does not appear that any very extensive oxpc'ri- 
ments were attempted to improve the lifting power of oleciroinagtiois 
from the time that my experiments were published in the ‘ 'I’ran.saetjious 
of the Society of Arts, &o.,’ for 1825, till the latter part of 1828. T\l'r. 
Watkins, philosophical instrument maker, Oharing Cross, had, however, 
made them of much larger size than any which 1 had o!n[iloy«'d, but I 
am not aware to what extent he pursued the experimoiit. I u the your 
1828, Professor Moll, of Utrecht, being on a visit to Jjondon, jmrehased , 
of Mr. Watkins an electro-magnet weighing about 6 lbs. — at that tinu', 

I believe, the largest which had been made. It was of round iron, 
about 1 inch in diameter, and furnished with a singh> copjnu’ wire 
twisted round it 83 times. When this magnet was excited by a largo 
galvanic surface, it supported about 75 lbs. Professor Moll afierwartls 
prepared another electro-magnet,' which, when bent, was 12.i inches 
high, 24 inches in diametei’, and weighed about 26 lbs. ; prepared like 
the former with a single, spiral conducting wire. With an acting gal- 
vanic surface of 11 square feet, this magnet would support 15i lbs., 
but would not lift an anvil which weighed 200 lbs.” 

At the date of Sturgeon’s woi’k the laws governing the flow of 
electric currents in wires were still obscure. Ohm’s epoch making 
enunciation of the law of the electric circuit appeared in “Poggendorff’s 
Annalen” in the very year of Sturgeon’s discovery, 1825, though his 
complete book appeared only in 1827, and his work, translated by Dr. 
Francis into English, only appeared (in Taylor’s “ Scion tifle Memoirs,” 
Vol. II.) in 1841. Without the guidance of Ohm’s law it was nut 
strange that even the most able experimenters should not midcrsiand ■ 
the relations between battery and cireuit which would give them the 
best effects. These had to be found by the painful .method of tiial and 
failure. Pre-eminent amongst those who tried was Pi’ofossor J oseph 
Henry, then of the Albany Institute, in New york, later of ,1’rincoton. 
New Jersey,- who succeeded in effecting an important improvement i 
In 1828, led on by a study of the “multiplier” (or galvanometer), bo 
proposed to apply to electro-magnetic apparatus the device of winding 
them with a spiral coil of wire “ closely turned on itself,” the wire 
being of copper from tj’jth to -^th of an inch in diameter, covered with 
silk. In 1831 he thus describes the results of his experiments 
“A round piece of iron, about 1 inch in diameter, was bent into the 
nsnal form of a horse-shoe, and instead of loosely coiling around it a 
•few feet of wire, as is usually described, it was tightly wound with 
35 feet of wire, covered with silk, so as to' form about 400 turns ; a 
pair of small galvanic plates, which could be dipped into a tumbler of 
dilated acid, was soldered to the ends of the wire, and the whole 
mounted on a stand. With these small plates the horso-slioo became 
much more powerfully magnetic than another of the sanus size, and 
wound in the same manner, by the application of a bail, cry composed of 
28 plates of copper and zinc, each 8 inches .square. Another con- 
venient form of this apparatus was contrived by winding a straight 
bar of iron, 9 inches long, with 85 feet of wire, and supporting it 
liorizontally on a. cup of copper conteiuiug u cylinder of 
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when this cup, which served the double purpose of a stand and the 
galvanic element, was filled with dilute acid, the bar became a portable 
electro-magnet. These articles were exhibited to the Institute in 
March, 1829. The idea afterwards occured to me that a sufficient 
quantity of galvanism was furnished by the two small plates to develop, 
by means of the coil, a much greater magnetic power in a larger piece 
of iron. To test this, a cylindrical bar of iron, | inch in diameter, and 
about 10 inches long, was bent into the shape of a horse-shoe, and 
wound with 30 feet 'of wire ; with a pair of plates containing only 2| 
square inches of zinc, it lifted 15 lbs. avoirdupois. At the same time”^ 
a very material improvement in the formation of the coil suggested 
itself to me on reading a more detailed account of Prof. Schweigger’s 
galvanometer, and which was also tested with complete success^upou 
the same horse-shoe j it consisted in using several strands of wire, each 
covered with silk, instead of one. Agreeably to this construction, a 
second wire, of the same length as the first, was wound over it, and 
the ends soldered to the zinc and copper in such manner that the 
galvanic current might circulate in the same direction in both, or, in 
other words, that the two wires might act as one ; the effect by this 
addition was doubled, as the horse-shoe, with the same plates before 
used, noAV supported 28 lbs. With a pair of plates 4 inches by 6 inches 
it lifted 39 lbs., or more than fifty times its own weight. These 
experiments conclusively proved that a great development of mag- 
netism could be effected by a very small galvanic element, and also 
that the power of the coil was materially increased by multiplying the 
^number of wires without increasing the number of each.-” 

Not content with these results. Professor Henry pushed forward on 
the line he had thus_ struck out. He was keenly desirous to ascertain 
how large a magnetic force he could produce when using only currents 
of such a degree of smallness as could be transmitted through the com- 
paratively thin copper wire.s, such as bell-hangers use. During the 
year 1830 he made great progress in this direction. 

In Sdlman’s Journal (April, 1831), Pi'ofessor Henry gave “^an 
account of a large electi’O-magnet, made for the laboratory of Yale 
College.” The core of the armature weighed 69^ lbs., it was forged 
under Henry’s own direction, and .wound by Dr. Ten Eyck. This 
magnet, wound with 26 strands of copper bell-wire of total length of 
728 feet, and excited by two cells which exposed nearly 4| square feet 
of surface, readilv supported on its armature, which weighed 23 lbs., a 
load of 2,063 lbs. 

Writing in 1807 of his earlier experiments, Henry speaks thus of 
his ideas respecting the use of additional coils on the magnet and the 
increase of battery power; — 

“ To test these prmciple.s on a larger scale, an experimental magnet 
was constructed. In this a number of compound helices was placed on 
the same bar, their ends left projecting and so numbered that they 
could all bo united into one long helix, or vaiuously- combined in sets 
of lesser length. 

Prom a series of experiments with this and other magnets, it was 
proved that in order to produce the greatest amount of magnetism from 
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a battery of a single cup, a number of belices is ro((uirocI ; l)nt wlion a 
compound battery is used, tlien one long wire he (mh ployed, ion.k- 
ing many turns around tlie iron, the length of wire end eonse^puadlj 
the number of turns being commensurate with the pr«>jer(.ile powm* ol 
the battery/^ 

Henry up his own position as follows (1). Ihvvioiis to my 
investigations the means of developing inaguotism in si>it- iron wtnv 
imperfectly understood, and the eloctro-inaguet wIuoIj thou oxisiml wns 
inapplicable to transmissions of power to a. distance. (2). I was tJn^ 
first to prove by actual experiment that in order to develop magnetii^. 
power at a distance, a galvanic battery of ^intensity ^ nnist he emplojial 
to pi’ojeot the current through the long eondneior, a>nd ihai ii nnignet 
surrounded by many turns of one long wire must he. nsed^ io nuanvo 
this current. (3). I was the first to actually magneiisi^ a ]nxHy of inm 
at a distance, and to call attention to the fact of the appli(\‘il>iiity of my 
experiments to the telegraph. (4). I was tlio first io md-nnlly sound ;i 
bell at a distance by means of the electro-magnet, (o). ddm principles 
I had developed were applied by Dr. Gale to render M<u*se\s machine 
effective at a distanced' 

Though Henryks researches were published in they wtnv for 

some years almost unkuowu ill Europe. Until April, 1S:>7, when 
Henry himself visited Wheatstone at his lal)orait>ry at King's (Col- 
lege, the latter did not know how to constrnet au eloetrtonmgnet that 
could be worked through a long wire circuit. Uooke, wlio heeanu' i he 
coadjutor of Wheatstone, had originally come io him to camsult him, 
in February, 1837, about his telegraph and alarum, the elect n)-inagiulH 
of which, though they worked well on short cirtmiis, refused to wtu’k 
when placed in circuit with even a singlo iiiile oi‘ wire, Wdu^uistoneks 
own occount of the matter is extremely expli(n‘( ; — ^hHelying on my 
former experience, I at once told Mr. Cooke tlmi his plan wouhl nol 
and could not act as a telegraph, because suflleimit atira,rfive power 
could. not be imparted to an electro-magnot intorposcMl in a long circuit ; 
and to convince him of the truth of this assertioti, 1 inviled him to 
King^s College to see the repetition of tliecxperimmiis on whicdi my con- 
clusion was founded. He came, and after seeing a. variety td‘ voliaie 
magnets, which even with powerful bafctoimxs i^xhihifed "only slight, 
adhesive attraction, he expressed his disappointment.^' 

After Henry's visit to Wheatstone, the latter altered his tt>ne. He 
had been uBing/aute ck mieim, relay circuits to work the (4e(*f ro^magnets 
of his alarum in a short circuit with a local battery, Tin^se sliurl. 
circuits," he writes, have lost nearly all thoir importam^e, and aiv 
scarcely worth contending about since mij dkeoveri/ " (the ifalics are oiir 
own) ‘'that electro-magnets may be so constructed as te prutiuec 
the required effects by means of the direct curreni, even in vi^ry iomr 
circuits," " '' 

We pass on bo the researches of the dislinguislnnl plovsiciMl of 
Manchester, whose decease we have lately had to deplore, Mr, J. W 
Joule, who, fired by the work of Sturgeon, made most valuahie cuntri- 
• the subject. Most :of these wore piiblisliod i‘ither lu 

bturgeons ' Annals of lleotricity/' or in the "Frocoedings" of tlio 
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Litei'ary and PhilosopMcal Society of Mancliester, but their most acces- 
sible form is the re-published volume issued five years ago by the 
Physical Society of London. 

Ill August, 1840, he wrote to the Annals of Electricity on electro- 
magnetic forces, dealing chiefly with some special electro-magnets for 
traction. Both the magnet and the iron keeper were furnished with 
eye-holes for the purpose of suspension and measurement of the force 
requisite to detach the keeper. 

His experiments were followed by some to ascertain the effect of the 
length of the iron of the magnet, which ho considered; at least in those 
cases where the deg'ree of magnetisation is considerably below the 
point of saturation, to offer a decidedly proportional resistance to 
magnetisation; a view, the justice of which is now, after fifty years, 
amply confirmed. 

In November of the same year farther experiments in the’ same 
direction were published. A tube of iron, spirally made and welded, 
was prepared, planed down as in the preceding case, and fitted to a 
similarly prepared armature. The hollow cylinder thus formed was 
2 feet in length, in internal diameter was 1*42 inches, its internal being 
0*5 inch. The least sectional area was l.Oi square inches. The excit- 
ing coil consisted of a single copper rod, covered with tape, bent into 
a sort of S-sliape. This was later replaced by a coil of 21 copper 
wix’es, each 1-25 inches in diameter and 23 feet long, bound together 
by cotton tape. This magnet, excited by a battery of 16 of Sturgeon’s 
cast-iron cells, c^ach 1 foot square and 1| inch in interior width, 
arranged in a series of four, gave a lifting power of 2775 lbs. 

Joule’s work was. well worthy of the master (Sturgeon) from whom 
he had learned his' first lesson in electro-magnetism. He showed his 
devotion not only by writing descriptions of them for Sturgeon’s 

Annals,” but by exhibiting two of his electro-magnets at the Yictoria 
Gallery of Practical Science, of which Sturgeon was director. Others, 
stimulated into activity by Joule’s example, proposed new forms, 
amongst them being two Manchester gentlemen, Mr. Radford .and Mr. 
Richard Roberts, the latter being a well-known engineer and inventor. 
Mr. Radford’s electro-magnet consisted of a flat iron^ disc, with deep 
spiral grooves cut in its face, in which were laid the insulated copper 
wires. The armature consisted of a plain iron disc of similar size. 
This form is described in Vol. IV. of Sturgeon’s ^'Annals.” Mr. 
Roberts’s foinn of electro-magnet consisted of a rectangular iron block, 
having straight parallel groves cut across its face. This was described 
in Vol. VI. of Sturgeon’s ^'Annals,” page 166.^ Its face was 6| inches 
square, and its thickness inches. It weighed, with the conducting 
wire, 35 lbs. ; and the armature, of the same size and 1^ inches thick, 
weighed 23 lbs. The load sustained by this magnet was no less than 
2950 Ihs. Rol)ortB inferred that a magnet, if made of equal thickness, 
but 5 feet square, would sustain 100 tons weight. Some of Roberts’s 
apparatus is still preserved in the Museum of Peel Park, Manchester. 

On page 431 of the same volume of the "Annals,” Joule described 
yet another form of electro-magnet, but which, in actual fact, was built 
up of 24 separate flat pieces of iron bolted to a circular brass ring. 

:v 
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The armature was a similar structure, but not wound with, iron.^ Tho 
iron of the magnet weighed 7 Ibs^ that of tho armature 4o55 lbs. 
The weight was 2710 lbs., wheu excited by 16 of Sturgeon^s cast-iron 
cells. V . , • 

In a subsequent paper on the calorific effects of inagnoto-olect.rioityj 
publislied in 1843, Joule described another form of clectro-nr^giut of 
horse-sliGe shape, made from a piece of .boil(T-})la(r; 41us was noi 
intended to give great lifting power, and was uschI .as the Ihdd-magju'i* . 
of a motor. In 1852, another powerful elootro-mngnet oi horst^-slioi,^ 
foi’m, somewhat stfnllar to the preceding, was consfriioted l)y Joule, for' 
experiment. He came to the conclusion that, owing to mag tie tic 
saturation setting in, it was improbable that any furct' of okud I’ic 
current could give a magnetic attraction- greater than 200 lbs. per 
square inch. '^That is, the greatest weight which could bo li fted by 
an electro-magnet formed of a bar of iron one inch S{|uar(>, bent into a 
semicircular shape, would not exceed .400 Ibs.’’^ 

With the researches of Joule may be said to .end the fivsf j^tage of 
development. The notion of the magnetic circuit wliieh liad tliua guided 
Joule’s work did not commend itself at that time to the prof(\sst>rs -of 
physical theories : and the practical men, the telegrap)h engiimors^ wore 
for the most part content to work by purely empirical inciliods. Be- 
tween the practical man and the theoretical man tlunn* was^ at least on 
this topic, a great gulf fixed. Tho tlicorotical ma in argui ng as Ihough 
magnetism consisted in a surface distrihution of polarily, and a,s though 
the laws of electro-magnets were like those of sfct^el magnefr. laiil down 
imles not applicable to the cases which occur in pra,t^tice, and whic»h 
hindered rather than helped pi'ogross. The pnud iiNil maip finding no 
help from theory, threw it on one side as misleading and ilseh^ss. !i, 
is true that a few workers made careful observations and fnrinulatfal 
into rules the results of*' their investigations. Amongst iliese, ihe 
principal were Ritchie, Eobinson, Muller, Dnb, Von ivolko, aiul i)u 
Moncel; but their work was little known beyond th(‘ pages of the 
scientific journals wherein- their results were dosci ihmi. i^onw. of these 
results will be examined in my later lectures, but tiny cannot Ix^ dis- 
cussed in this historical remmij which is accordingly closed. 
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THE CONCBraiATION OE FIRE FROM FORTS. 


LIEUTENANT G. TYAOKB, E,A. 


In tlie present system of fighting a fort by Position-Finder^ all the 
guns of a group are laid for direction on pax^allel line$ by means of the 
arcs on the gun-floor. Oonseqiiently the front over which their fire is 
distributed at all ranges is equal to the distance between the flank 
guns^ and supposing the objective to be a ship lying end-on to the 
battery;, the fire of these flank guns might certainly be wasted, as 
might even be the case if she were lying broadside-on. 

To secure the advantages affoi'ded by the dispersion of guns then, 
parallel fire must be given up and some plan for the concentration of 
fire adopted. 

It seems to me that this could be done more or less effectively in 
three ways : — ' '• < , 

1. At the Position-Finding instrument, which would then 

cominiinicate to the training dials the corrected reading 
required to make the lines of fire of the group cross at the 
,ra.ngo for which the guns are laid. I cannot say if this be 
practicable or not. It would involve training dials for 
every. gun. ’ 

2. At the guns, by permanently fixing the training pointers 
• of the flank guns of a group so that their lines of fire cross 

at a point, say at 2500 yards range. * 

3. At the guns, by having the training pointer capable of 

lateral movement on the gun-slide in connection with a 
, * deflection scale. ' ‘ . 

It is for the Position-Finding specialist to say if 1 is practicable, 
but it must necossarily add to the complication of mechanism which is 
.already intricate. ■, \ 

The method set forth in 2 would only correct exactly for the particu- 
lar range for which the pointers were fixed. If a medium range be 
taken as the point at which the lines of fire shall. cross, these lines at 
double that range will be 'no further apart than if the guns were laid 
parallel, and at all intermediate ranges they will be close together. 
See Figs, (a) and (i) . 
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/Both in 2 anS 3 there would be a directing ftim for each groiip^ with 
reference to which the deflection of the other gxm^ woiihl hi) given by 
their training pointers; but while in 2 it would l)o n ixunniincnt deflec- 
tion and only suitable for one range, in 3 the ixmifer could be adjusied 
for' every range, or as often as is considered necessapu 

I;Wonld have the deflection scale in 3 graduated in /a/a/a' ei>i‘res'* 
pond with the i-anges for which deflection is given ; and, as ilt'fltH'itou 
will always be given in the same direction, tlio pointer should only be 
capable of sliding toimris the directing gun of its group, 

it would be the duty of the gun layer, who knows approximately 
the range at which Hs gun is firing, to set the training pointer io that 
range on the deflection scale before giving the final training to Ins 
gun j even if he should forget to attend to this, rangi\s do not ahtn' so 
suddenly in action that any great error in direction is to ho iVju’ial 
A pointer of this description, if desired, could be lnckt‘d iii any 
position and used as a fixed pointer. 

It will be sufficient 'to graduate the deilection seales iVu* rangi^s of 
1000, 2000, &G, yards, unless the guns are at a. (‘onsidt^rabh^ intervab 
Suppose a gun is 30 feet from its directing gun and tiu' nulius of its 
training arc is 15 feet, then the length of deilection st‘ale required to 
make the two guns converge at 1000 yards works out to I \ iuclu and 
this would he the maximum needed for the gun in (|U(\^tiom bm* a, 
given I'adius the length of scale varies directly as, and in prnjxniiim to, 
the interval between guns, and iindor ordinary cmnlitiims ii woidd not 
exceed 6 inches. 

A good method of giving traversing motion to iho pointer appears 
to be that adopted in sights for B.L. guns for nundug I ho {Itdlctuioti 
leaf. Diagram (c.) 

I)IA0RAM (e‘.) 


a Pf'iltH’tinJJ 
j8 ^ Tmiiiiiiix 

7«Bmrkt‘{ lAr nnmi' with 

inCi'K. 

B m’hhv. 

== ihihlr it'i* hriu'ki'i. 


In my opinion, if the fire of groups wore concentrated on one iinrt ion 
• objective it, would be more effectual botli actuully aiul inorally, 
T better method of doing it than the above can bo d<!viH('f|, I 

shall he very glad to see it introduced. 

Shoeuveyness, 

October 1B91^ 
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ON THE RANGE INDICATOR DIAL. 

BY 

, LIEUT.-OOLONEL R. F. WILLIAMS, R.A. 


The range of a moving target is signalled to the guns by means of a 
Range Indicator Dial in the following way. " As the range is called out 
from time to time, the officer in charge makes the necessary correc- 
tions for speed and direction of target, &c.' (in fact, all corrections 
.'except that for displacement and passes on the corrected range 
to the Range Dial by which it is signalled to the guns. This officer 
is, as a rule, the O.O., and his attention is so entirely taken up in 
correcting the successive ranges as they are called out at every 50 or 
25 yards, that he has no time to attend to anything else. 

There would probably be no alteration for some considerable time in 
the amount of correction required, if the course of the tai’get were 
fairly straight and its speed remained the same. The object then of 
the contrivance wliich it is proposed below to apply to the Range 
Indicator Dial is to relieve the C.O., after he has made the necessary 
correction in the first ins'tauco, from paying any further attention to 
•the matter until, owing to some change in the conditions, a fresh cor- 
rection should be required. It would further allow of the I'ange being 
communicated directly from tlie Range-Finder to the Range Indicator 
Dial instead of through the medium of an officer as at present, a 
perceptible saving of time being thereby effected. 



The proposed dial would stand upright and have a front and rear 
face, with 10 divisions on each to mark the hundreds of yards, there 

2, yoii, xtx* 
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being also intermediate marks to sliow the fifties* 1 fie figures on 11u> 

front would be covered by tbe same figures on tlio Imck, so tliat, i.lioso 
on tbe front being an’anged as on a clock face, tbe iiguri's on iho liaok 
would, of course, go round the reverse Way. lig.) Against t!u' 

back face would also be placed another smaller or iiinor dial, similarly 
divided to- the outer one. This inner dial would revolve on an axl(> 



which would be fixed to the centre of the outer dial- It would bo 
necessary to place a thin metal washer betwoou the two dials to enable 
the inner one to he turned easily. The axlo slundd bo hollow, and a- 
pin would pass through it, to each end of whicli a hand would bo 
rigidly fixed, that which moved on tho rear face covering the one jui 
the front so that they would both move together and always point in 
the same direction. 

• The changes in the number of thousands of yards would only occur 
at long intervals, and they might he shown by figures on tin plates 
placed in a clip at the top of tho frame. 

Suppose that the 0.0. finds, as the result of his correct ions, t hat 
75 yards must be deducted from the range found by .the Bangc- Bh'iuler 
before it is signalled to the guns. He orders the man in charge of iho 
Range Indicator Dial to “ deduct .75 yards.” At this wort! tlio inner 
dial would be turned till the arrow head marking tho sscro point on it 
(and which in the first instance corresponded with tho zero on tho 
outer dial). Was moved 75 yards to the right on the outer dial, ns 
shown in the figure. ' Every point on the inner dial would then, til: 
course, he 75 yards behind the corresponding point on the outer om>. 
When the range is now called from the Range-Finder the hand i.s maths 
to point to that range on the inner dial. Say that 2-1()0 is calhsil from 
the Range-Finder, the figure 2 having Ijeen placed in the clip af. the 
top to show the thousands, the hand at tho hack is made to ptiint to 
400 on the inner dial, this corresponds with 825 on the enter dial, and 
the hand on the front face will therefore also point to 825. 

The ranges found 'by the 'Rajige-Finder ' can then continue to be 
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niai’ked on the inner dinl at once as they are called out; those appear- 
ing on the front hice being in each case 75 yards less. ' 

Similarly; of course; if it were wished to add to the range found by 
the Range-Bhuder; at the word Add 50 yards the arrow head woul*d 
■be moyed 50 yards in the opposite direction. 

It might; poi’haps, bo necessary to explain to the man in charge of 
the dial that tlio figure at the top sliowing the thousands should always 
be changed when the hand pointed vertically upwards to the zero 
point on the outer dial and not that on the inner one). It would be. 
unlikely;^ however; a.fter the first range had been signalled; that any 
mistake would bo iiuulo at the guns as to th% number of thousands of 
yardS; even i£ the figure were not changed at exactly the right moment. 

The. hands might be conveniently turned by a key or by a fixed 
handle in rear. 

In case it might be required at any time to clamp the hand in its 
position; this might be done by means of a small nut; a thread being 
cut for it on that part of the pin between the i^ear hand and the end 
of the axle. 

1.hie present arrangement -for sliowing deflection on the' Range 
Indicator Dial has not been found in practice to be satisfactory. The 
preseium of t\vo hands on the face of the dial, one to show range and 
the other dellection; althoiigli they are of different colours; is objec- 
tioiiabh^ as allowing of the ])Ossibility of their being mistaken for each 
otlicr. .Moreover, th(> two hands being clamped by the same nut in 
front; whimever tliis is looseneil for the purpose of moving the hand 
pointing to the rangC; tliat showing deflection either falls down or has 
to be held in its place. It is very difEcult; in fact; for one man to 
manage the two liands at the sa-mc tiniC; and in order to do so he must 
frequently have his liandS; if not his whole person, in front of the dial 
and so obscure it from the guns. 

It would bo liettor that the arrangement for showing the deflectio^L 
should bo quite separalo from that showing the range. It is proposed 
that there should be an arm, pivoted near its top end, in rear of each 
top corner of the fran'ie. {Ildeiig,) A cord fastened to the top of 
the arm, and with a loop at its lower ond, should be of such a length 
that when a loop was put over the highest of the three pegs shown on 
the frainO; tlu'- arm would be pulled into the position shown as repre- 
senting half a degree clcflcction. Wlion the loop was placed on the 
second peg the arm would be horizontal, which would 'represent one 
degree, and when on the lowest peg the arm would be .brought into 
the position represented as showing one and a half degTee. The arms 
on the right and loft would sliow right and left deflection respectively, 
and it should made clear that the proper right and left of the dial 
was x'ofm’red to, when looking from the dial towards* the guns. 
When the dial was, as would often bo the case, on lusing ground in 
rear of the guns, its right and loft would be identical with that of tho 
guns, and the arms would then point in the direction to which deflec- 
tion was to be given* 

Note. — Tlu'.writor wishon fo say Uiat wlion (kia riipor was sont Marclij ho had no know* 
Icclj^o of (Japtam KlmKlic’sj “eorWtoi’” lor assisting group olEccrs in giving allowances for 
“ displacemonl/’ in which the same method has boon adopted for adding and subtracting the 
allowance. ' , . 
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NOTES OF TWO LECTURES 

ON ' 

r I E L D P O R T I F I C A T 1 0 N , 

Jh'iin'rt’ii (ti flu* of (ttomeiy/^ l^hoehui\fH(;ss. 

M 

,BY 

MAJOR RABAN, R.E. 


Paet I. 


The art- of field fort ifieai, ion, that Jirt- by wliicli wo hope to enable a 
forces iir some way infmaor^’ to meet suecessf ally a force in someway, 
whether in muniiers, oro-uiisafion, or arms, superior to it, has 
reci'ivetl its of real est modern thnaJopmeni in connection with the pre- 
jiaratiou of tlie liat t-Ie-liiJd, For aJthou^'h the fortilie-ation of special 
foatun^s <tf fifround, and iif loealitit's, such as woods, villages, country 
houses or farm buihliugs, is no now foatiiro in warfare ’ or even in 
pitched battles, yot titJd ibrtitieuLion, until recent times, formed no 
essential hniinn* in I mi ties. Ho long' as the range of iire-arms was 
comparatively limihHl, a.ml the stress of their lire so far tolerable that 
actions could sidilom In* ilecided without a resort to the tactics of 
shock, tin* gn'at(‘r part of tlie froops enga.god in a battle, not only on 
the side of the attack, but also on that of the defence, were formed and 
niaiueuvred in ^‘-sleuse formations, ddi us the battle of earlier days 
presimts t.o us an army drawn up^’ in regular and solid formations 
omselecitnl grouml, and-someudmes, bat* not by any means invariably, 
on ground fortilied in places, awaiting tho'attack of an enemy advanc- 
ing ahso in regultir ami solitl formations. But as the stress of modern 
lire has driven us to s(‘ek in dispersed orders of attack a means of- 

assembling forwurd^^ to within a. striking distance, the superior force 
<jf the attacker, so <m iho side of the defence it has forced us to extend 
our fortilicatiou over a. large area of the battle-field, in order to afford 
to the ‘‘foiiferior force the greatt‘st amount of cover and protection 
possible. 

In tracing the history of this dovolapmonfc, it is interesting to note 
how, in tiui earlier forms <d‘ hasty iutronchments for battle-fields, it was 
always laid clown as an abscJiitcIy necessary condition of their design 
that they, should lud) prevemt the advance of troops (including Field 
Artillery) in formation Thus^ wo have oni: service shelter-trench, 

1 foot 6 inches in depth (even though it was contemplated to some- 
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times extend it to tlie most ntmecessary widtli of 8 (ect), witli a parapet 
neYC 3 r exceeding I foot 6 iiiclies in heiglitj wlmtover the widiili ol treueh 
might he, the trench and parapet being sepanikul by n. 'Mnn’in^’ or 
step^ in order that the rise Irom the one to the other might not come 
abruptly. The (jeianan ” shelter-trench formed cve.u less td’ a.u ob- 
stacle- and- gave somewhat less cover* These Imstv int-riniehnn'iiis, 
though nob suited for general use in positions preperoil tbr dofenee, 
have still their place ill modern field fortification as in ihoease o{ works 
thrown up by the attach, and they may even bo siiil applicable- to 
portions of the battle-field which only need to ho lightly oecupit'd, a, ml 
over which it is contemplated to bring out troops in the (‘oiintm*- 
attack. But as their construction is a matter of drill/'* and as no 
special Engineer knowledge' is required in connection with them, L clo 
not propose to refer to them further : except to state the very im- 
portant fact, true of them as of all shooting troiichos, that proper sites 
cannot be chosen for them without placing the eye in . as nearly as 
possible the position of the eye of the man who -will lire from tliom. 
A position that may appear to a man standing, or on horseback, ad- 
mirably suited for a trench, to sweep the ground in front, may easily 
be one from which the man in the trench can see little or nothing to 
Ms immediate front. 

Before proceeding to discuss details, I should like to, refer briefly io 
the general principles governing the design and execution of works. 

In proportion, as field fortification deals with extended areas of the 
battle-field, and thus with a larger’ px^oportion of the troops,^^ so it 
becomes the more incumbent on us to make our works meet the 
tactical requirements^ though in war, as in everything else, there 
must be a give and take, a balancing of advantages and disadvantages, 
and tactics must be adapted to take full advantage of the capabilities 
of fortification. 

I may, perhaps, briefly genei'alise the tactical requireim'ius by spy- 
ing that the fortification of a position ^mus^ be so arranged as n(‘i) 
' to interfere with the proper control of the troops by tlu^ superior 
commanders, and to afford pi'oper facilities for making ^^uch muvenuoit s 
in formation as are likely to be necessary. 

Bearing in mind these conditions, as limiting and guiding us, I 
propose ' now to attempt to deal with some of the practiear^ points 
that arise in the design and construction of field works.’’^ 

There are five, main practical conditions by which all dosigas must 
• be governed, viz. : — 

1. ISy w/io?n the works ‘are to he comirneted^ 

2. Against whom the works are io be consirucied, 

8. With tohat object the works are io be const niciech 

4. Within what time the works are to be cojistmckd, 

5. What means and materials are available. 

And I will attempt to deal with these in the order in winch I have 
stated them. 

(1.) % whom ihe toorks are to be comtr acted, 

. I am afraid it is often taken for granted that sappers will throw 
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up tho necessary works; because they are accustomed to digging/ 
and so long as fortification was only applied to small isolated por- 
tions o( a bait lo- field, this was sometimeB possible* But when it is 
roinenibm'cd Hint Ihigineers only form to ^ia of the strength of 
field armies, and ihaf then^ are many other special duties they are'^called 
upon to pmform ir/nr/i eke eau do (for waint of the necessary 

tothnical trahune;), it wit! at- owco be seen that it wmuld be quite im- 
possil>l(^ to attempt any (dTectua.l fortifiemtion of a battle-field if the 
labour of Mnginetn's only were to bo relied oiq or even were to be 
mainly relied upon, for exe<'uting the work. It is quite clearftherefore^ 
that tlui works must-, for the most part, be executed by those troops for 
whom t1u\y art', tdiit'lly iniemltMl, and who form the bulk of the aiany, vfe., 
the infantry, aidt't! as fa-i' as may l>e possible by local labour. Engineers 
must only bt' lookt'd to, iirst, to ])rovide the siipemsion and technical 
skill (gamed by t'xetmting works themselves in peace time), which shall 
enable the infantry to aneomplish ilu'ir work with the least difficulty; 
and, secondly, to (‘xecide themselves any work within the power of 
their nun du'rs wliieh is particularly difficult or dangerous, or which 

requires vspecial knowhalg(‘. 

Bearing in mind the tlisi.aste of infantry for this kind of work, and 
the war conditions umlnr which they will be called upon to do it, such 
as toilsome mandies. possibly indifferent and insufficient food, broken 
a*est, and want td' sludti'r during inclement weather, it must clearly be a 
^^practieaP^ tamsidi'ndiim of the utmost inq)ortanee in designing works 
that tilu'y shah involvt' the h^ast possii)le labour that is compatible with 
their being efficieilt’-hhai is, that nil existing cover which is at all 
sniiablo must be utiiism! to the utmost, and that the construction of 
entirely xuuv works is only lo be umlertakon in places where cover 
does not already t^xist, or where, from its position or its nature, it 
cannot be inado ust* of. It should bo remembered that, by utilising and 
improving existing (‘ovc'r, a nmcli less conspicuous line of defence is 
obtained' than wliore a ('onsiderablo extent of newly tiirucd-up earth 
has to bo employed : an advmniage by no moans to bo lost sight of . 

( 2 .) Jj/ouesf. lehooi ike mrh are to be comtrmkd. 

This is of special imporlaiu*e in our service, for while our organisation 
and training is mainly based on the requirements of a European war, 
yet our actual war experience ts mainly gained in conflicts with 
enemies ordinarily very warlike, but not highly organised or well 
armed. Typos of works that are well suited for a European battle- 
field may be very much out of place in frontier warfare/^ 

Tlio iitiportant consideruiions in this connection are, the weapons 
we have (^ppe^sed us and tho kind of attack we have to resist* ^In 
our wars, against uncivilised or partially civilised enemies, our tactical 
.practice is gmicrally to attack, and, tborefore, '^xattle-fiekV^ defences 
are not ordinarily required; but as the main difficulty in such warfare is 
to move and food large bodies of men, wa must expect to bo numerically 
very inferior to our foes : and the defence of camping^ grounds and of 

posts on the lino of communication becomes very important* ' The 
condition tho w(>rkB must fullil in such cases is not so much resistance 
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to tlie effect of weapons^ as resistanoe to shook : tm obstacle to break tlio 
sadden rash of a determined and powerfal enotn}% aa\d t<) reiaiti Inin 
Tinder fire : an enclosure to contain transport animals^ and, if 

possible, a, screen from the view of the eueiny, a.re i he (kiid' lU'cds. 

Against a civilised foe . the use of obstai*kis is soinetiiiu's nut st) 
cssoutial, and tlio “cover^^ niust be desiguoil to resist and pndi.H'i frotn 
the projectiles of the iiewest weapons. 

(3.) WitJi. mimt ohjed fJte worh 

This must have a very great influence upon their dt'.sign: thus, ilu? 
works constructed in advance of a prepared battlt^-lield, works wliicdi 
it is not intended to hold against a detenniued attack, but whicdi a, re 
merely to be occupied by a comparatively small force long tmougli to 
compel the enemy to show his hand and deploy to some exlimt, should 
obviously not have the same time and labour sjxmt on them a,s is spent 
on worl^ designed to bear the real stress of the battle. Not only 
would it be discouraging to troops to abandon without de{:m‘initu‘d 
resistance works on which mucli labour had been oxjiemled, bun them', 
would be a danger of the use of the stronger forms of works leading 
to a prolonged resistance, 'ending' in the battle being fought, not in the 
carefully prepared position in rear selected for it, but in an advanced 
and false one. 

Ag'ain, works well suited for portions of a battle-field over which 
a counter-attack in force is contemplated would bo very ill suited for 
those strong pivots of the position which are designed to draw and 
resist the main shock of attack. 

And, similarly, the . type of fortification required for the dofonco of 
posts on line of communications, designed to receive and shelter con- 
voys, but to be defended by small permanent garrisons is differont 
from that required on battle-fields. 

(4.) Within what time the works are to he eomtruckd. 

Time imposes this limit on the design of works, that they must 
either be capable of -being completed in the time available, or they 
must* at least be defensible before completion. The difficulty is 
generally met practically by designing works capable of being ex{^- 
cuted in a short time, but also capable of being readily modified urul 
improved should more time than was originally expected bo available. 
Here, again, the importance of utihsing and improving existing cover, 
may be noticed, as affording a means of obtaining good protection in a 
short time. 

(5.) What means and materials are availahle. 

The utilisation of the means and materials available, to the best pur- 
pose,. is the highest test of the skill and practical knowledge of the 
oflScer charged with the execution of work: over the preceding four 
conditions he has no control; but had he at disposal such nii'ans and 
materials as he required, his difficulties would not be so groat. It is him 
heed of working with what he can find that makes his task a hard one. 
Not only is there often a great want of suitable materials, but there is 
often a want of most necessary tools in sufficient quantities. It is with 
difficulty that modern armies can be moved at all and furuishod with 
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food, aniiniinit.ion, ot^hor absolutely necessary supplies, and there is 
little transport for ev(Mi the most necessai^ tools. An attempt is made to 
s^ot over this diHlcnity to soino extent by providing a portable, intrenoli- 
ing tool as part of a nrin’s oipiipmenb, bat it must be borne in mind 
thaii tliese small ])ortn.blo tools, tlioiigli they are of mach value 
in executing Uu^ simpler kinds of hasty intreiiclimeiit (parbicularly 
becaiist'. they slnuild always be available for immediate use when re- 
ro<[uired} yc?t» they are fr(.)in their sisso not wall adapted for heavier 
work: /.c, it is mu(‘.h nioro difficult for the soldier to get out an 
ordinary task with his poi’ta.ble tool than with a full sized one. 

The diiliculty about obtaining suitable materials in sufficient 
(]iitu]Ltitios is generally met by reverting to ^^earth/^ which is for- 
tiinahdy the material best adapted to I'Gvsist the projectiles of modern 
weapons, and is, moreover, available in most places. Where other 
existing foi'ins of (‘ovtn,' are not available or require improving, it is 
tlier(dbrc visual to rest>rt to earthwork. • 

Many of the ‘'My|.)es” (d: works given in the text-books show timber 
and brusliwo(.)d used in considerable quantities, but much extra labour 
and many additional tools are required for the preparation of these 
matoi‘ials\* thus, for exa^mple, three men are occupied for between two 
and three hours in making one gabion (not including the labour of 
cutting the brushwood), which then occupies two feet lineal of para- 
pet, or less than half of the front of an ordinary task. And this brings 
us to tlio <|uestiou of the dimensions of works. It is often found 
difficult to remember tlid dimensions of good types of works : but 
thoro are only a very few figures that really need be learnt, and the 
general design ea-irbe worked out from them. Experience teaches us 
that an average man fires most conveniently over a height of 4 feet 
6 inches standing, 3 feet kaeelmg, and 1 foot 3 inches 'lying down : it 
is better to be a little over j»atlior than under the mark, as the task is 
Tiot always fully complotod, soft newly turned earth settles down, and, 
moreover, if the soldier hiKlshis cover a little too high, lie can easily 
sorapo it down for liimself in the form of a groove. 

Then, again, we find that an average soldier cannot excavate more . 
than about 100 cubic feet of earth at one time, however long he is at 
work, and that with moderate soil and full-sized tools he can get this 
quantity out in about 4 hours actual work, provided he has not to go 
to a greater depth than about 4 feet, or throw the excavated earth 
more than about 9 feet from him. 

■ As regards arranging men, it is found that they cannot work con- 
veniently and safely with full-sized tools at smaller intervals than 5 
feet: they are sometimes placed 4 feet apart, but this is not desirable. 
A man can more easily got out a solid cube than he can a task involv- 
ing stops or slopes; those involve extra labour, and either a smaller task 
or a little more time must bo allowed Men should be instructed to work 
from front to rcnir of their task, and not across them, as this involves a 
risk of injuring tlioir neighbours with their tools: this is specially 
important in night work. It is too ‘often assumed that'a man having 
a full task to do will be provided .with a pick and a' shovel : but tools 
must not be expected to be always available in such quantities, and in 
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moderate soil oaa pick to two men will bo found snfliciont. It may 
sometimes be desirable, when tools are vscarco, to have solecj-tod imni at 
intervals placed along tlio litre with picks, one to sevmnl sbovtllors, 
opened rather wider apart tlian usual. Where men nrt^ plentii’ul and 
tools scarce it may bo desirable, when time is of imporianee, \o donhlo- 
inaii each tool; for the infantry soldier, when umu'cnsimned to digging, 
cannot work continnously, but takas fr 0 <|uent spills of rest during 
which his tools are useless* A good arrangement would be to have 
one man with a pick and another with a shovt>l i-o each task. 

Where long lines of excavation are necessary aitd intronchitig txnils 
are scarce, much will be gained if one or two ordinary ploughs are 
taken continually up and down the lino; men can oven whh their hands 
throw out much of the soil turned over by the plough, and all picking 
at least is saved. I have seen the excavations for drain pipes got out 
in this way in America to a depth of at leuvSt 2 feet in narrow trcniches. 
The width of the trench would determine tho depth, to wliich the 
ploughs could work. Some ploughs could generally be got. 

In field intrenchments it is not usually necessary to move exc‘ava,ted 
earth further than men can throw it; but this must sometimes be done 
(as in field redoubts). Wheel-barrows arc most desirable for tliis, 
where there are no very steep slopes to surmount, but they are seldom 
available in large numbers. When tools arc scarce dr shovelling difii- 
cult, on account of the soil being wot and sticky, it may sometimes bo 
advisable to adopt the practice of many savage tribes and throw tho 
earth on to some kind of slreet (a hide is ‘a good thing) and draw it 
along the ground to the required spot and there reverse tho sheet. 

■ All tools available in the neighbourhood should be collected and 
utilised, but, unfortunately, picks and shovels are not agncultiiral 
tools, and are, therefore, seldom procurable in large quantities. 

Details op Cover. 

As regards the detail of the cover to be provided, I liave alread}^ 
stated that existing cover is first to be utilised to tho fullest extent. The 
defence of walls, hedges, &c., does not involve much difficulty, and, 
bearing in mind the few dimensions given above, can be readily dealt 
with; but it is important to realise what does and what does not give 
suflScient cover. .Where bullet proof- cover is not available, a inero 
scx’een is often most valuable ; an enemy does not kjiow w],ion to lire, 
and has no satisfaction of seeing the effect of his fire ; the defenders 
have also a moral advantage in a sense of security, as is shown by 
men seeking cover behind mere screens in advancing to attack. 

Where cover is not already available, then some form of earthwork 
is usually constructed : cover is most rapidly and effectually obtained 
by excavating a trench, as depth below ground and heigdit above, 
progress simultaneously, to give the necessary shelter; shoiffing tren- 
ches are, therefore, the most usual form of cover for tho front limn 

The conditions they should fulfil are, 1 think, as follows 

They should provide for the men occupying them in cumlbrt, both 
when firingand when not firing; when firing tho man should l)o able to 
.use his weapon to the best advantage, and I think ho does this when 
standing leaning his weight on a slope) and having a rest for his 
elbows and his rifle. When not firing he should be able to sit and yet 
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bo thoi’ongbly iirok'oiod ; fclii.s means a certain heipflit immediately 
behind bis seat to protect him from long-range riilo-fire and from 
shrsipncl. Onr drill-hook show.s a man lying flat on Ids face in a two- 
botir .shelter-iri'nch, H feet wide and 18 inches deep: the attitude is 
not convenient for a long period — say, during preliminary artillery fire 

tba position is not safe, and no one can stir without exposing himself. , 

Man is an upright animal, !in<i it seems to me much better to keep' a 
man’, who.se nervt's are in a high state of tension, sitting upright rather 
than trying to llattcm himself upon the ground for bare life. , 

'I’here should he room for olllcors or non-commissioned officers to 
pass along tlu; lino without disturbing the men, either when shooting 
or rosting^ arid for getting a wounded man along in case of need, 
d’hey need not ho capahle oi’ being, pas.sod by troops in for-mation. 
It is the essence of fortifica,tiou that it enables an inferior force to- 
mcat sncct;ssEiilly a superior one, partly by saving it from loss and 
partly by increasing its morale: fovTCr men therefore, can hold the 
line, more will be in reserve available for counter-attack ; and as the. 
tendency is to ta.mcentrato defence works ou_ certain strong points, 
leaving intervals betn'ben, for counter-attacks, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the counter-attack will be made by the strong reseiwes in 
the intervals, and not by the men who have borne the full stress of 
the attack in tho.shooting trenches. 

The condition made in the t'arly days of hasty iutrenchmeuts,_ that 
the cover provided slioiild not be too good lest men should be unwilling 
to leave it to advance, to the attack, seems very unsuited to trenches 
which men are to hold against a str<)ng attack. 

It is necessary to jirovide proper facilities for leaving the trenches 
in case of retreat ; and whore long linos of such trenches are provided, 
it may be necessary to make some prevision for crossing them at certain 
points by means of either ramps or step.s at intervals. 

Proper d'rainngo of the trench should he seen to : it is difficult to lay 
clown anything precise regm’ding this, except that caro sliould be taken 
tliat no more water shoidd get into the trench than falls into it : for 
this purpose small intorci'pting drains are sometimes necessary. 

The section No. 1 is a good type of a shooting trench, which can be 
constructed in two hours, with men at two paces intervals. 

■ Ifia. 1. 


When more time is available and materials can be obtained near^ it 
may be desirable to provide overhead cover^ as a protection against 
shrapnel or long range infantry fire : a very moderate amount of 
is suflBcient to prevent tranches being searched otit» I'ig* 2 shows how 
Fig. 1 may be provided with overhead cover : the whole work, being 
completed in four hours. A few men (about one to four paces of front) 
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can prepare and bring to site the posts and brushwood during ilio lirst 
two hours while the trench is being got out and tlio whole paidy can 

complete the Avork during the remaining two hours. 

Fm. 3. 



Where sufficient materials are not easily procurable for covering tlu' 
whole of the trench, small portions cau bo covered in at intervals, and 
the men crowded into them when iiecessary. See Fig. 3. 

Fig. 3. 



Conditions of ground, rook or marsh, may make it impossible to exca- 
vate to so great a depth as that shown in Figs. 1 and 2, or the nm.'vmi 
nature of- the site may render ‘it impossible for the soldier to see 
properly to his frant unless he is raised higher above the gi-oiind i-han 
these trenches allow : it must be remembered that the soldi ca* is apt to 
be uneasy unless he can see what his enemy is doing. This is whnt 
constitutes the moral effect of a flank attack : the fear caused l)y a 
danger that cannot be seen or appreciated. The importance of cart'- 
fully selecting the proper sites for shooting trenches ]ia.s a;lr(.'ady Ikhui 
referred to, and I would add that only careful observation will teach 
how small an undulation or iiTegularity of grqmid, scarcely uoiict^able 
when- standing, will screen from view when the eye is only 18 iiudies 
above the ground. In such cases breastworks must bo'consinicted 
instead of shooting trenches. See fig. 4 for a simple type, covered 
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in. Tlio dit^advanta,n^o,^ of the breastwork typo are : tlicy are more 
consj)i(‘Mons — a, sinanns objtx'tion— and they require some revetment to 
make t!u3 earth si;ind at' a, slope convenient for a man to fire over^ 
which, means exlru; laboinx There is room for the exercise of iiiuch 
skill in arran<^in,i 4 ' for ihriH‘livo ravetnient with simple materials ; sods^ 
ckulsj sf-onos, reeds, laaishwiXHb iitnber, &e-,^ must be nsed as procur- 
abke Then^ is a. pra(dicMl difficulty, that with several kinds of 
revetment, coniinmms hurdle^ work for example, the construction of the 
rovetmeid. caniiot woW i^'o on sinniltaneously witli the excavation of roar 
trench, unle^H tlu^ men in the trencli ?ke spread Vary wide apart, so 
as to hi) ah!e to throw tlicir earth in between tho rovottors. A better 
plan is ho ex,ea\aite the' .front trench, (technically called the ditch) first, 
backing the ('a-rth up against the ixwotment, which must be pushed 
onjis rapidly as possible, the (rear) trench being executed by the 
revetters as soon as they have finished the revetment. I would hero 
point out that gabions a,nd fascines can never be made for revot- 
monts for ^ ^nuisf y intrenchments ; they take too many men and 
too niueh iinu' to make, ddiey may be used, particularly fascines, for 
improving hastily made works wlion more time is available, or in the 
constrnctiun of litdd, redoubts. Hough faggots or logs would, how- 
ever bo very ns«‘iid in all types of works. A few sand bags or otlier 
bags may vt'rv often he tivailable, and are most useful for providing 
hea,d rover in tin,' form of lo(,»pholes. 

In pnodding’ eovrr I'ur supptnis (and reserves where it is necessary) 
the condition (>f luang ai)!e t,o lin' from the cover is no longer i>iiHliag, 
and, we can gtl* iut*reasiHl protection by resorting to greater depth of 
cover, ihg. 5 sliows a. section suitable for fairly stiff soil, tho rough 
revetment of sods and t*kids is desirable to briug tho cover of the 
para{)ot as iHair to the trench as possible. The Binall berm is left to 
proYont the weight, td* tlu' parapet causing the fx'ont of trench to fallia. 


Fm. 5. 



■JVlieixi tho soil is not Btifi* (ujoiigh to, stand at such stoop slopes as 
these shown, them tln^ sides of the ti^onch must be made easier, and' 
possibly overhead cover provided. Figs. 6, 7 and 8 show some simple 
types of such cover. I't must be remembered that troops can be 
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crowded into these. Covered or^ at least, screened communications 
may often have to be made between the shootiiig line and the sup- 
ports, and possibly the reserves. 


(To be Contimed)* 
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BY 

CAPTAIN J. P. MANIFOLD, R.A. 


This year may bo marked as tlio one ia which the training' of troops 
in peace time has been carried onb on a scale which, in point of num- 
bers of the men bronghf. togethoi’, much more approaches the actual 
conditions of war than what has ever been seen before in Europe. In 
Germany, on several previous occasions, two Army Corps have been 
assombh'd and mamcuvi'cd iogethor, but the numbers have then not 
exceeded 50,000 or t)O,OU0 men. This year Germany has again assem- 
bled about tliat number at Erfurt, with another large army manoeuvring 
on the llhino; while Austria has massed the immense number of 70,000 
men at Bohwaraomau, and, with two Emperor-s dii-eotly superintending 
the movements of t,lu^ army, has largdy added to the importance of tho 
occasion, lb is France, however, which has far surpassed all other 
military l’owor.s, and which, with mamieuvres, at which an army of 
120,000 men lias taken part, completely puts in tho shade all previous 
records. 

Tho occasion was a notable ono for the French nation, as it was tho 
anniversary of the coming of age of the Republic. The end of the war 
of 1870-71 saw France left absolutely without an army, all her regular 
troops, together with their arms and equipment, had been captured by 
the Germans and taken across the Rhine, while all her arsenals, except 
those in tho very south of Fi*anco, were in the ’hands of the enemy. 
The army as a regular force had ceased to exist, and the commence- 
ment of 1871 saw Franco start at tho groat task of forming an army 
from tho very beginning. The maucouvres, which have just been 
concluded, show with what effect this work has been carried out, and 
may be considered to mark a groat epoch in the history of the French 
Republic. 

Tho ground selected for the manoeuvres was that lying between 
the upper portions of the Marne and the Seine, enclosed in a 
quadrangle, of which Vibi'y-le-Fran 9 oia, Troyes, Olairmont, and St. 
Dizier form tho angles. Tho geography of this ti'aob of country has 
beon probably more studied by all students of military history, than 
that of any other part of Europe, as tine theatre of Napoleon’s great 
campaign of tho early part of 1814, when, by a most brilliant power of 
concentration, with his small army of 85,000 men, he completely checked 
the allied, forces of Austria, Germany, and, Russia from advancing on 
Paris for the space of four months. The country is, for tho most part, 
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flatj, and a. good deal •out np by riTers and stroatiiH. Tliorc are, liow- 
over, nvitnerous small ranges of Mils on wMc1i I lie viiu^s anj la rgely cub 
tivafced; tlieso Mils ailbrd nnignilioent artillery positions, anti luang the 
]Knver of artillery greatly to tlio front. In pltua's ihiU'e are larey* woods, 
bnb with ti. few* ('Xi‘ep{;ions^ tliOBO partake more of tlio nalure of small 
copses, sulHciently largo however to break u]) the regular advance 
of any liin? of intantry, and to make the handling of tluMn a- inaitnr 
of coiisidoral)lo dilliculty, as they can ‘ hardly pass dinHdly through 
them, and so are obliged to tekif gtamnd contnimdly to t lu> rigid' or 
loft in ‘order to avoid them. 

The manoeuvres ihay be divided into three sfcag*es, Tlie first. slagt‘ con- 
sisted of hi series of movements of corps against tau^ps; ft>r i-he seiHuid 
period the V. and VI, Corps formed one army, known a.s tlu^ A.rniy of 
the West, under the command of Goneral (lallifcK a ca,valry sohruu', 
who firsb gained distinction as being in command of tbe Cavalry 
Division which, at tbe battle of Sedan, attempted to clundc tbe advama^ 
of the encircling German army, by a brave, though fruitless adva.uc.{^, 
across the plateau of Illy. This Western army was pittcul agaiiisi 
what was designated the Eastern Army, .composed of the Vlh and 
VIII. Corps, the command being given to General Davodst, a gramb 
nephew of NapoleoMs famous Marshal of that name. 

Eor the third and last stages the two armies were combined into om^ 
force, the whole being under the direction of General SSiiussier, the 
present military Governor of Paris, the man on whom, in the event <d' 
war, the chief command of the whole armies of Eranco would probably 
devolve. General Miribel, the chief of the General Staff, acted as his 
first assistant. 

The scheme, under which General Saussier directed the movomonts of 
his troops, was one very likely to become a reality in case of war. An 
enemy has invaded Prance from the direction of Luxemburg, mul liav- 
ing crossed the Argonne, has moved south on that part of the 
which lies between Vitry-]e-Pran9ois and St. Di/icr. '’.lo meet ibis 
invasion, a defending force lias been assembled round Vandeuvre, it is 
ordered to advance northwards at once and drive back tlu) eiiomy, 
whose advance-guard is believed to have already crossed the Meuse. " 

* The four corps forming the defending force wu.u-e in cnutouimmis 
round Vandeuvre, a town ten miles north of the Seine, l)etweeu Unit 
river and the Aube. Each corps consisted of 25 battalions of Infani ry, 
8 squadrons of Cavalry, 20 batteries of Artillery, d eoinptinitm o! 
Engineers, 1 Field Bakery, and 1 Ambulance Company. 1\vo divisions 
of Cavalry, in all 48 squadrons and 6 batteries of Horse Artillery, woro 
attached to this force. In addition, there was a huge cHjiiipineut id’ 
bridging material, a field hospital, with all its supplic's and carriages, 
and the most modern arrangements for l)allo(ming. The ba.lliK)nB 
formed a most striking feature in the many scion. tifu* applia,nces which 
have been lately introduced into the French arinv'^, aaid in fuluvi* they 
should play an important part on the battle-iiold. ‘They arc !tot 
exacHy a novelty, as for years back they have been vmed for puriioses 
ot observation, but their real value has at these manenuvros been 
brought much more prominently to the front than heretofore. The 
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The first position occupied by tte enemy^s advanced-guard was the 
line of the Voire^ and extended from Eosnay to the junction of the 
Voire and Aube. From this position he was dislodged and fell back 
towards the north; being a skeleton force^ lie ’ manoeuvred with great 
ease and rapidity^ and the great wheels and changes of direction wliicli 
he obliged the repelling force to make were the cause of the very severe 
and long marches which were executed by the troops moving on the 
outer flanks of the army. 

The great feature of the advance of the army took place on the 
enemy^s retreating behind the line of the Voire. The position to which 
he fell back was considered absolutely unassailable by day ^ but it was 
of primary importance that he should be driven from it. In order 
to effect this, General Saiissier determined on approaching it by a 
night march, followed by an attack just before dawn. The whole 
plan and proceedings reminded one somewhat of our own advance 
against Tel-el-Kebir. In all future campaigns night attacks must play 
an important part, and if they are to be carried out successfully, the 
staff of an army must have practical experience in working out .the 
minutive of every detail, which have to be carried out with so much 
more exactitude by night than by day. 

An army finds, itself in front of a position such as that of the Voire, 
to advance against it, even if the most terrible loss is allowed for, 
affords but small chance of success, nothing can be done unless the 
position can be carried by , surprise, and this can only be effected 
under the cover of night. Time, too, that great factor in all modern 
battles, will be saved, so that, if circumstances in any way permit, a 
night attack, with its many accidents and dangers, must be risked. 
Everything favoured General Saussier qn the present occasion, a clear 
night with a good moon, and every detail of the ground known to the 
staff. Absolute secrecy was preserved regarding the movement, the 
two Brigadiers not even receiving their orders till late in the afternoon 
of the day proceeding the night’s march. 

Till one o’clock perfect quiet was preserved in the cantonments, but 
at that hour the men were .roused. At three o’clock the enemy^s 
position was reached and firing commenced, the flashes, unobscured by 
smoke, being very bright, pointed, out the positions of the troops. Boon 
after four the day began to appear, but by this time the batteries were 
well in position and overwhelming the enemy with a murderous fire, 
while the infantry were well on their way across the most dangerous 
zone of fire. The whole operation was successfully carried out, and by 
6 a.m. the umpires gave their decision that the position had been carried, 
and the men were marched for their billets. Being Sunday, they were 
given the remainder of the day for rest, and it would have been difficult 
to find a body of men who, in peace time, would have appeared more 
thoroughly -tired out and stale than did the French army that after- 
noon ; as' they lay in the shade they gave one the idea of a hiiuter 
thoroughly worn out by a series of long days;- but, notwithstanding 
their fatigue, they retained great spirit, and lively jokes and chaff 
never flagged between the men reposing by the road side and any 
comrade who might pass by, That never failing spirit of fun is, what 
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strikes one, as being tlie very life of the French army ; it will carry men 
tliroiigli many hardships if backed up by a really sound discipline. 

On the following day the most important engagement of the 
manoeuvres took place. ’ The enemy, under General Boisdeffre, having 
been driven from their position on the right bank of the Yoire/had 
retreated about seven miles further north, and taken up a strong line 
of defence, formed by a series of hills, with several villages to act as 
main points in the line of defence ; of these, Oorbeil on the right and 
Marg&ue on the left centre, formed the keys of the position. 

The plan adopted by the attackers was to carry out a strong turning 
movement against Oorbeil, driving back the defenders from their right 
into the Sois valley. This portion of the attack was assigned to 
the Army of the West, under General Gallifet. The Eastern Army 
was directed to envelop the left of the position, which was rendered 
vei'y secure by excellent artillery positions on the right of Ohass^ri- 
court, overlooking the railway station of that name on the line running 
south from Vitry towards the Seine. The main attack was directed 
against both flanks, the centre, as far as one could observe, being 
somewhat neglected. Every effort was directed so as to work round the 
flanks of the position and take it to a certain extent in rear, and in 
every engagement during the manoeuvres this appeared to be the great 
aim and object of the attack. The front covered extended over six or 
seven miles, so the number of men per yard must have been quite 
seven or eight ; the depth of formation of the attack was most striking, 
there seemed to be no end to the lines which followed, one on the 
other, in rapid succession, the formations becoming denser and denser 
as the distance from the' rear diminished. The ruling idea seemed to 
trust in the sheer weight of numbers breaking down all resistance on 
the part of the defendei’s; granted that one half of the first line is 
killed, let their places be filled up from the rear,' but let the attack 
proceed at all costs. This plan sounds well, and it is one which might 
do while an army is completely playing a winning game and has 
success on its side to carry it forward, but let it become somewhat dis- 
heartened by heavy losses, and the diflSculty and danger of carrying 
out such tactics would be very hard to get over. 

The system, too, of instructing the enemy to take every advantage 
of cover, would appear to be followed to an exaggerated extent, not 
only did the firing line conceal itself on every possible occasion, but 
directly it halted to fire its supports were led off to the right or left to 
obtain concealment from the nearest hedge, or whatever other form of 
cover might be at hand. The men were extremely clever in finding 
cover, and no confusion or delay occurred in getting them to move for- 
ward again; but the plan carried out by the French must be a very 
dangerous one, let men, trained and disciplined as they may be, suffer 
heavily in their advance, and they will soon lose that keenness for 
facing a shower of lead and leaving the cover they have once taken. 

The Artillery took a most leading part in this engagement. The 
Infantry of the advanced-guard first came into contact with the enemy 
on a line of hills, which was held in advance of the main position by a 
battalion .of Chasseurs. The latter were quickly driven in, but the 
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advanced-guard was soon checked^ % coming under tbo firo of the main 
position. The batteries attached to the advanced-guard \ver(3. at once 
brought forward and opened fire on whatever ])ortions of the onoiny's 
position, could be distinguished.. The defendc^^s position, was so well 
selected that it was difficult to pick out any well defined target, until . 
the fire, which they directed on the guns, somewhat expi.^sc^l^ their, 
position p but even then, the smokeless powder gave a, very indistinct 
clue to the exact spot at which to aim. 

As the fight developed a very strong Artillery firo was direcLed 
against the main defensive localities in the position, largo ma,ssos of 
batteries were employed together, as many as twelve being in one line, 
with their fire concentrated on the front, against which the portion of 
the attack opposite to. it. was being directed. To enable those batteries 
to be brought into action at an early stage of the fight, the Arbillcny 
marched well towards the head of the advanced-guard or inaiii- 
body, as the case might be, following directly behind the leading 
battalion. Fire was opened at a range not exceeding 2500 yards, and 
all tlirougli the engagement excessively long range firing was avoided. 
The Artillery of the main-body was. rapidly movod forward into lino 
with the advanced-guard batteries, and under the support of their com- 
bined fire the Infantry advanced to the attack. Both flanks of tlio 
position were gradually enveloped by the attacdcing force, the .A.rtillery 
moving forward to closer ranges as 'the Infantry a,.dvaneed in ^tlie 
successive stages of the battle. The final pliase of the attack was a 
charge made in great strength by the Cavalry Division of the Army of 
the West against the eiiemy^s left flank; this was considered the 
finishing blow, and the cease firing then sounded. The day had 
been a long one, as many of the troops began luai’ching at I a.m. for 
the positions assigned to them in the line of attack; the actual lighting 
commenced at 9 a.m>, but a great deal of liard inarching Inid btM.ni 
done before that hour. The day was excessively hot, warmer tliaii 
anything to bo experienced out of India; there were no stragglers, 
and very few men fell out except those thoroughly, exhausted ; there 
were, however, numerous cases of sunstroke. 

All the foreign Military Attaches were present. They a^^i^"ed at the 
Chavanges Station about 9 a.m., having travelled by special trnir^ from 
St. Dizier, where they lived during the latter part of the mancmivres. 
The arrangements made for their seeing the work of the army would 
. appear to have been satisfactory, notwithstanding tliat one hoard 
reports to the contrary. The horses wore supplied from tlie Eculo 
Militaire at Paris, and' were sent daily from place to place, according 
. to whichever railway station was the most central for the 'dayhs openn,- 
tions, while the Attaches, travelled by train. ' Tho Alilita.iy Attaches 
were the only foreign officers, who attended the mana:jiwres in uniform, 
or as guests of the French Government. 

The manoeuvi’es were of a most interesting nfiturc, and it was souio- 
thing in itself to see 120,000 men assembled together, and to witness 
the arrangements necessary for the feeding and maintaining in tho 
field of such an immense host. Unless one was officially accredited, 
or had a personal acquaintance with French officers, it was difficult to 
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obtain accurate information on questions of staff organisation, tlie issue 
of orders and otlier important points, but by moving about amongst 
tlie men, one was able to see a great deal in connection with the 
ordinary and every day life of the French soldier on service. 

One of the first points that strikes one is the wonderful handiness 
and readiness with which the French soldier adapts himself to the 
exigencies of camp life. An Englishman would often starve where 
a Frenchnmn lives well. The plan of messing adopted in the French 
army is (mo whioli is admirably suited to the nature of the men from 
which the army is drawn. Messes are formed of twelve, with a corporal 
or junior non-commissioned officer at its head, and every arrangement 
for cooking is made by the members of the mess, who caiTythe cook- 
ing pots as part of their ordinary kit. As a regiment approaches the 
end of its march, the men may be seen picking up a few dry sticks, or 
anything which will be useful for fuel, so that,, by the time canton- 
ments are reached, a very fair bundle of fire- wood will have been 
collected for the mess. Directly the men are broken off, one member 
of the mess sets to work to make a primitive stove, which is com- 
pleted in a very few minutes, three large stones being all the 
building material required ; in this a fire is quickly lit from the bundle 
of sticks which the men forming the mess havb collected, the necessary 
draught for the fire being strengthened by scraping the earth aWay 
from beneath the heartli, so as- to form a flue or passage for the air. 
While this is being done, another man fetches water in the mess kettle, 
and on liis return, the meat, vegetables, and every form of food 
is put in the pot. Within an hour soup is ready; this is strained off, 
and the meat and vegetables left behind are eaten as a stew at 
the evening meal This plan of living could not be copied by every 
army, but it is admirably suited to the ways and habits of the French' 
who, even amongst the poorer classes, possess a sound knowledge of 
cooking, each man is made to feel that his own comfort and well- 
being depends entirely on himself, and on the care with which he sees 
to strict economy in the disposal of his daily ration. Thrifty habits 
ensue, and all waste of a necessarily scanty ration is avoided. Besides 
which, elaborate arrangements for camp kitchens are done away with, 
and the carriage required for all the paraphernalia, which attend on 
such luxurious ways of living, avoided. 

The men were much crowded together in the villages in which they 
wore billeted, for to collect 120,000 men into a poor and .rather sparsely 
populated district, and to house them all is a veiy difficult matter. 
The men slept in the barns, stables, out-honses, cow-sheds, and where- 
ever it was. possible to find any form of cover; the proprietors and 
peasants were very much crowded, as they had all to find accommoda- 
tion for a certain number of officers and men in their private houses.- 
Blankets were not carried, the men slept in their long bine capotes, 
without any extz-a clotlnDg beyond what they might carry in their packs; 
this was no hardship, as the weather was very warm and dry, and the 
men were so closely packed that they were more likely to suffer from 
heat than cold. 

Owing to the excessive warmth of the weather, orders were issued that 
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the sale to tTae men of all kinds of brandies^ HqiietirS;, &c.; was strictly 
forbidden, and a sentry was always placed at the door of every village 
eaf^ and beer-house, where the men wore billetted, both to preserve 
order* and to see that the reguhiitions regarding the sale of liquors was 
onforcecl. The sentries appeared to carry out the order regarding the 
sale of liquors, more in its breach than its observance. If tlie^ men 
wished to have any forbidden liquor they simply entered the inner 
room of the inn, into which it was an understood thing that the sentry 
should not enter. On one occasion it was rather armising to see a large 
number of the band of one of the regiments, who wished to have a 
drink. with a friend' of a somewhat more powerful kind than that 
allowed by regulations, tell the sentry, in the most unabashed manner, 
that he was not to interfere with their small carouse, but to walk about 
in the street ; the gates of the inn yard were then ' closed, and they 
all sat down and the- entertainment went on right mennly. Drink- 
ing was in most absolute moderation, and a dxmnken soldier was 
unknown ; still, the manner in which the orders wei’e disobeyed, and 
the authority of a sentry set aside in these. minor niatters, did not speak 
highly for the tone of discipline in small affairs. But the absence of a 
really strict and severe discipline seemed to be the weak point in the 
Drench army; there does not appear to exist that iron gin’p over the men’ 
which is to be fonnd in other armies, the Eepubjican feeling of equality 
is too strongly developed in the nation to allow of it. Ihie system 
of discipline is hard to understand; it is one which is peculiar to the 
French army. It must be found to answer, as under it men acctun- 
plish the most .fatiguing marches in great heat, and without a straggler 
or man falling out. As an example of the heat, it was reported tlmt in 
one regiment four men died in one day from sunstroke. The officers 
■ looked most thoroughly after the interests of their men, and the men 
who showed signs of footsoreness, or any of the other tri vial complaints 
which will rapidly decimate the finest army, were always attended to 
by their non-commissioned officers directly a regiment was broken off. 
Responsibility seemed thoroughly well distributed through every grade, 
officers and non-cornmissioned officers had each their special task, and 
they seemed to perform it very conscientiously. There was vei’y little 
delay in getting the men into- their billets, every house and building 
was marked off carefully for the numbei\ of men assigned to it, and 
directly the men were broken off they were at once guided to their 
quarters by the non-commissioned officers; a good spirit and feeling 
seemed to exist between all ranks, and officers were in thorough sym- 
pathy with their men, but the distinction between grades was not 
sufficiently marked, and the general beaihng too free and easy to fulfil 
the conditions necessary to a ideally strict discipline. 

The bread and vegetable rations supplied to the men wore most 
liberal, but the quantity of meat was small, and the quality would 
have been considered most inferior in England. Bread was always 
issued the evening before the day for which it was required and carried 
by the men in their haversacks, but the meat was not distributed till 
the day for which it was required. In addition to fresh rations, a pro- 
portion of the men carried a tin of preserved meat as a reserve, this 
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ensured a supply of meat being always at hand to fall back on/ if 
required, but it added very mtich to the weight carried by the men, 
■which appeared very much heavier than with us, a serious matter when 
every march was made and battle fought with die men in the heaviest 
of marching order. This preserved ration was only drawn on when 
special orders were issued to that effect, cand a fresh issue was at once 
made by the Commissariat. -The men seemed satisfied with their food, 
and the Oomoiissariat were quite able to 'stand the strain brought on 
it, and were always up to time in making their issues. 

WliQaten bread was entirely eaten by the army, for its supply large 
bakeries, with a permanent staff, were formed, the principal of these 
wei'e at Troyes and Ohaixmont, and during the latter part of the 
manoeuvres there was one at Valentigny. The bakers seemed to be 
the hardest worked men in the army, they all worked stripped to the 
waist, and seemed much exhausted from the damp heat in which they 
■•baked. ■ ' . 

The Artillery is quite the. best pai't of the French army, and all 
Frenchmen seem to have a very high opinion of its efficiency. In the 
early stages of an engagement it was entirely made use of in masses, 
the three batteries of the Brigade Division or group always working 
together, the unity between the batteries of a Division being as close 
as that which exists between the three sections of a battery with us. 
A single battery never moved .separately to take up a fresh position, 
the employment of Artillery by Brigade Divisions was completely the 
rule, and the use of isolated batteries quite contrary to orders, unless 
under most exceptional circumstances. 

Before coming into action the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Brigade 
Division, accompanied by a trumpeter detaclied as an orderly from 
each battery of his coinmand, always rode forward and examined 
carefully the position about to be taken up, and on a signal the Majors 
who followed him, but kept some distance in rear, joined him. The 
object to be fired at was at once pointed out, and the general line 
to be. occupied by the batteries shown. The Battery Commanders 
quickly examined the spot their battery would occupy in action, and 
having done so, directed their batteries, which had already been 
brought up close to the position, into- the places assigned to them. 
Very little time was lost in all this, as the Battery Commanders always 
gallopped on ahead of their batteries and had everything prepared- by 
the time the batteries -arrived at the position. In some instances the 
Battery Commanders remained fronting the centre of the positions 
which the batteries would occupy till their batteries came up, in other 
cases they rode back a short distance and, having met them, lead them 
forward themselves, but the plan employed would appear to depend on 
the nature of the ground and the amount of time at disposal. 

Positions wore but seldom changed after once been taken up, unless 
there was a decided advantage iii so doing, and an advance of less than 
500 yards at a time was never made. It was quite understood that 
batteries sliould fii'e over the heads of infantry advancing* to the attack 
of the position against which the Artillery fire was directed ; this was, 
howevei*, done with perfect safety, as in most cases the Artillery 
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positions were selected on tlie ridges of the hills^ the fire was kept up 
till the Infantry approached very close to the points against which 
their attack was directed. This could be. done with much more im- 
punity when smokeless powder is used than with ordinary black pbwdei% 
as with the. former explosive every movement of friends or foes can be 
distinctly followed^ and there should be no danger of the fire not being 
discontiimed when the opposing sides have met. The Artillery even 
fired in tiers where the ground was sufficiently elevated to . allow of this 
being doiie^ and where positions were too cramped to allow of all the 
batteries forming on one line. Excessively long ranges were avoided, 
batteries did not commence fi.ring, even in the early stages of a battle, 
at over 3000 yards, beyond these ranges the French giiimers hold tiuit 
observation ceases to be accurate or trustworthy, and that a very great 
deal of ammunition may be wasted to no purpose. The greatest- kii“ 
portance is put on power of observation, the tripod of the long telescope 
being generally in its place before the limbers have got clear fronrthe 
guns; much pains and time is expended in training observers.- 

In change of position and in coming into action, the gunners of the 
Field Batteries were always carried on the limbers and wagons, but on 
the line of march the gunners were always on foot. The iron rail 
which passes completely round the limbers makes the gunners'' seats 
much more comfortable than wnth us, who -have only the Iiand rail for 
the men to grasp ; the rail passes completely round the yvag'oii-bt;)dy> 
the gunners^ kits, which are carried inside of it, being thus prevented 
from falling off, as the kits are not strapped finnly to the boxes. 

On the offensive there was no attempt made to dig gnu-pits, these 
being considered quite incompatible with any change of position in 
support of the advance of Infantry, oven if the groat amount of time 
requh-ed for their construction is not taken into account. Batttnnes 
appeared to come into action to the front, and no attcnnpt was nuule to 
unlimber on the reverse slopes of the hills and run up by hand, no doubt 
this would have been done had it been in any way advantageons, 
but how few positions will allow of this without loss of time and great 
labour to the detachments ; the limbers were at once taken to tlu> roa.r 
and formed up under cover, the ammunition being supplied from the 
wagons, one wagon remaining with each section. Tho teams wore not 
unbooked, but this would not have been the case on actual service, 
as, according to the regulations,- teams should be taken out wlionever 
possible. The horses’ heads faced the front, and were formed botwec.ui 
their sections and about ten yards to the rear. 

Banging was done independently by batteries ; directly a gun was 
ready to be fired the No. 3 raised his hand and the Battery GoTumaudor 
signalled Fire,” the result of the round being reported by an o!).sorver 
looking through a powerful telescope which was placed a few y.ard.s i,o 
eitlier flank of the battery^ but, as only -blank ammunition was used, 
no practical information regarding the ranging of a battery Could bo 
obtained, nor the number of rounds required ordinarily in so doing. 
The flmk to which the Battery Commander or observer stood was quite 
immat'eriab as the smokeless powder in use with the French Artillery 
in no way interferes with the vision, it is absolutely smokeless, even 
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more so than cordite, on discharge a small quantity of fine white dust 
appears at the iniiXEde^ but this is instantly dissipated and disappears 
in the air. " ' ■ 

positions for tlio Artillery were always carefully selected before 
tlio guns orrivod on iJio ground, and great care was observed in seeing 
tlrili {.he posil-io-ns fullillod the conditions necessary for effective fire. As. 
a i’ule, the guns cjone into action on the slopes of the hills facing the 
enemy, the limbers being formed up behind the reverse slopes. All 
the hills affording suitable Artillery positions were covered with vines, 
and as tlieso ai\) now mainly trained on wire, it was quite impossible 
for the Artillery to advance in line; column of route became, therefore, 
a iietjcssiiy, to enable batteries to traverse the maisse-like intricacies' 
of the vines, without doing great injury to the plants. The pace in 
taking up a position did not exceed a slow trot, so that a Battery 
Coinmaiulor, by galloping ahead of liis batteiy, kul ample time to 
select a plaeg for his guns before the latter, which were brought forward 
under the command of the senior Lieutenant, could arrive on the- 
position. Range-finders did not appear to be made use of, trial shots 
being idtogethcr trusted to. Perfect silence was preserved, not a word 
being spoken by officers or men, change of pace,' direction, or any new 
formation being always ordered by signal from the Commanding Officer 
ami transmitted in a similar 'manner by his subordinate officers. There 
was a complete? Ml)seuco of needless bustle, hurry, -or confusion, and 
batteries moved with groat precision, and though the pace was slow as 
compared to the :!‘a,t(? at which Englisli batteries move, still the manner 
in which all manccuvres were executed, gave one the idea that both 
officers and men were tihorough professional workmen at their business; 
there being* no appearance of the work being in any way novel ‘or 
unusual, but sucli as was being executed every day. No doubt existed 
on such questions as to what should be done with the limbers and wagons 
on coming into action, how ammnnition should be supplied and served, 
how ranges should be found, small duties in themselves, but which;« if 
not arranged for and carefully rehearsed till they are performed with 
mechanical precision, lead to endless confusion, and cause the work of 
Artillery to bo done more after the fashion of amateurs than highly 
trained professionals. 

All tlie guaners carried carbines and appeared a good deal encum- 
bered by such an iimiecossary -arm. .The drivers were armed with 
swords, attached to the saddle by a frog, and wore a revolver, which is 
carried in the waistTbelt. l^ho Artillery horses were strong but coarse, 
and lacked quality, they were all drawn very fine, which was only natural 
after the severe work they had gone through. .The general turn-out of 
the batteries was poor and the harness very dirtj^, and the horses had a 
very rough and uncared-for appearance, but the men,^ on the other 
hand, wore? thoroughly well trained in the important duties of gunners, 
their slovenly turn out was also largely increased by^ the large number 
of reservists attached to each battery. The clothing of these men is 
generally very ill-fitting, ’ they are badly set up, and are tire veiy 
opposite to what wo would call smart, but during their three years of 
active service they must be thoroughly' well grounded in their drills. 
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as they seemed in the matter of the really essential parts of their duties 
To KorSly at- home, and to have no hesitation m carrying out 
any mrt of Er work.- Under the three years’ system of enlistment 
S universal in every branch of the French army, there is not time 
foi^everything, so the niceties of detail as to smartoess have to bo fore- 
Ee S fZm’ oi the more important gunner’s duties; the extent to 
which “ spit and polish” is carried out m our Eegimeiiis is a cause of 
mS ieering amLgst outsiders, but they very often overlook how 
sreat Le the disciplinary benefits which accrue from our somewhat 

fxcessive cleanliness, and what beneficial men''whrin 

have on the class of men from whom our ranks aie filled, men who, 
their youth, are in no way trained to order or obedience. 

A hmse blanket is carried under the saddle in place of our nuinnai, 
an arrangement formerly in use -with us, and one to which we mi^lit 
return with advantage, great care is, of course, necessary in folding the 
blanket to avoid fill inequalities of folds under the saddle, ^ith due 
. care this should be possible. Pole draught seemed to work vei y well, tho 
carriages were turned andmanagedeasily, though the driving was a t 

TO Wen” to tkat ot 0».- mm The bitting ot the hand lorees je von, 
simple being only an ordioai-y jointed snaffle, it seemed quite siiilicie nt 
She eoiitol o/the horses, who, after their 

showed no tendency or desire to run away, and might have been led 
by a thread. Neither side nor hearing reins were to be seen. Breast 
harness is entirely used, it would seem to act very well, and no hoists 
showed signs of being galled about the points of the shoulders. Ihe 
traces very much resembled those, which were issued this year to the , 
66th Field Battery as an experiment. The piped end ot the trace winch 
lieragainst the horse’s side is of pliant flat leather, and the rope 
ends are made of two light ropes, the lead traces can be shortened so 
as to he used for the wheel, so that hut one pattern of trace is reqnned. 
A set of French harness is lighter by a good many pounds than an 
English set, such heavy leather, as is used for our breechings and back- 
batfds, being never seen. The girths are made of twisted string and 
look very neat. Wallets very much resembled our own pattern, but 
some batteries were equipped with saddle bags, which were slung across 

the liors6 behind the saddle. . « ni-h mt » i /» 

' The Hoi’se Artillery gun has a calibre of 80 millimetres and fires a 

12 lb shell, the gun and carriage weighs about 31 cwt.', but in march- 
iuff order it is heavier than thifi. The Field Batteries are armed with 
a eun of 90 millimetres calibre, firing a shell of 8 kilogrammes, or 
about 17 lbs. The charge of powder used with the 90 millimetre gun 
is in proportion to the calibre smaller than that of the 80 milli metro 
eun W latter gun consequently gives a considerably higher muKzlo 
velocity. There is also a gun .of position of 95 millimetres, the shoot- 
ing of which is said to be very good; French artillerists say tliat this 
is the best gun in Europe. Several howitzer batteries were alw.i 
equipped, their shells are supposed to be loaded with melinito or other 
high explosive, but everything opnneoted with those batteries was kept 
• a profound secret, and it was difiicult to 'obtain any information regard- 
ing them. 
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The Cavalry is the am of the sax-vice which received the mosfc severe 
critioisin, and in whicli the French^ as a nation, appear, to take the least 
pride. Tla'j will evo]i go as far as to draw invidious comparisons 
between their own arid the German Cavalry, for whom a very lively 
respect is still eotertaihed throughout the country. The Cavalry was 
employed for shock oftect in immense masses, opei-atiiig principally on’ 
the Hanks, but no great collision took place between Cavalry and 
Infa^ntry till at tlie end of a battle, aad it was considei-ed that the enemy 
were so shattered and beaten as to lend themselves an easy prey. At 
the ongagemout a,t Ma-rgerie during the last phase of the manoeuvres, 
advantage was takou of that parb of the railway, between the stations 
of Ohavanges and Chassericourt, to enable the Cavalry Division of the 
Western Army to deliver a very fine charge against the left flank, 
which was already being driven from its position by the attacking 
Infantry. The Cavalry have been well drilled, for after one of these 
great- charges the ranks were still in good order, and the men were 
Veil in liand and under control. The Cavalry, themselves say, that the 
establishment of officers to each regiment is too small, and that any 
losses, which they might incur early in a campaign, might render ’a 
regiment quite inefficient. That the number of officers is small would 
seem to be the case, as the day M. Freycinet, the War Minister, 
attended tho mancciivres, an oflicer could not be spared for his escox-t, 
which was put in charge of a sons-officer. The want of a reserve of 
houses for each regimonii was also a cause of complaint, each i-egimeiit 
numbers five hundred liorses, but there docs not appear to be any 
systematic plan for ropleuislung tho losses which must incur at the first 
engagements. 

The horses arc much smaller and lighter than with us, they do not 
look to average more tluin 15 hands, and appear much overweighted 
by tho rider, heavy kit, and arms which they carry, they were all. 
drawn very fine and showed signs of the severe work they had gone 
through, but this was not to be wondered at, as the distances they 
covered wox-o very great. Thus, after the engagement at Margerie, 
a considerable number of Cavalry had to march into Vitry for their 
billets, a distance of about twelve miles, and that after taking a very 
considerable .part in tho great battle, which did xiot end till two clock 
in tho afternoon. The Cavalry entered the town about six o^clock in 
the evening, the horses were stabled in the max-ket place and surround- 
ing buildings, and a good many stood out in the bye roads of the town. 
The saddles were at once removed and the blankets put on, a wisp of 
hay being put under each side of the very narrow body roller to keep 
it off the horso^s back. Vei-y little ti-ouble was expended in grooming, 
the dust and mud was washed off each horse^s legs and then wiped 
over .with a wisp of sti-aw. Tho blanket was* then removed and the 
body hurriedly brushed over with a dandy-brush, stables did not last 
more tliaii a quartor-of-an-hour. When the saddles were taken off 
some bad i-a-ws could bo seen, the side galls appeared* to be the worst, 
these wore apparent at a distance of many yards, and as a stranger did 
not have an opportunity of looking closely to the state of the horses, 
one might infer that girth galls and lesser rubs were also numerous. 
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The supply of Imy available seemed very scanty, and straw was 
maiiily used for foo trasses being* simply opened and tlio stranv 

shaken oat in front of each horse. As all threshing* is done by the 
somewhat primitive plan of flailing*, it is probable that a certain amount 
of grain remains in the stalks, so that a good deal more iiutrinumt is 
left in the straw than would be the case if threshed out by nin,chinery* 
Straw is, howmver, largely used for feeding all over the Continent^ and 
the results of a number of experiments made in feeding on stra-w a. ml 
other foods, as given by Major Pliillpotts in a back number of iho B, A.. 
Institution Proceedings,^^ showed that hoi'ses could do severe work 
on a straw ration without loss of weight 

The front rank men, who were armed with lances, seemed a good 
deal overloaded by sword, carbine and lance, but although the oflicers 
said it was difficult to make men efficient in handling the latter weapon, 
where -the time at their disposal was so limited, still they were in favour 
of its introduction. A very useful part of the Cavalry equipment is a 
strong canvas water bucket, which closes up after the manner of an * 
opera hat, and which was put to a great many uses. The Cavalry 
officers are, in the matter of dress and general appearance, muoli the 
smartest in the French army, the flowing dimensions which their 
pantaloons have recently assumed, savour very much of Mr. Tante, or 
rather more so. The men, on the ‘other hand, arc badly turned out, 
and would,, in appearance, make a very poot* show alongside? of a trooper 
from any' Cavalry regiment in our service. Their tin lies are badly 
made, while their overalls are fitted as if the rider’s leg was simply put 
inside of a loose sack, with a trimming of leather at tlio bottom. TIio 
cuirasses do not strike one as being* very serviceable for inodorii war- 
fare, and must bo very ciunbersomo for the wearer. 

France has left nothing undone to bring its army to a liigli state of 
efficiency, and science has been largely used in achieving this end. 
The employment of balloons had a vei'y striking effect. Gcmeral do 
Gallifet, who commanded the Eastern Army, was such a firm believer 
in the ■ advantage they gave on the battle-field, that ho commanded 
at one of the main engagements from the car of his balloon, communi- 
cating his orders by telephone to the staff below. The ])owor of: 
observation, which can be obtained from an altitude of 1001) feifl-, is 
very great; not only can the enemy be distinctly soe;n, but what is of 
equal, or even more importance, is the rapidity with which the progress 
and "movements of one’s own ax’my can be at once seen and orders 
issued, as may be considered necessary without a moment’s delay. 

The powder in use by the Artillery and Infantry is absolntcdy smoke?- 
less. All officers spoke very highly of it, and said that it detmlorated 
in no way through being kept.. To the spectator a battle has become a. 
most striking sight, the* movements of all troops can bo seen, and tlu' 
general effect is most vivid and brilliant. The difficulties with whicdi a ■ 

. Coinmander-in-Chief has to contend in the matter of knowing f-xa^ctly- 
what his troops are, doing and how the fight is progressing, sliould 
very considerably diminished, as he can now see distinctly ovorythiug 
which takes place before him. The advantage given to tlio dofoiulcrs 
is considerable, and particularly so to the Artillery of the defence; guns 
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properly placed beliiiui cover are at any time a difficult target, directly 
tliey opened fire with black powder their position was disclosed, now 
the only sign they give of their presence is a flash; for an attacking 
a.rtillery to tire at such an indistinct mark, the difficulty is very com 
siderable, but for Iirfantry, advancing to the attack, to aim*^ with 
accuracy at such an indistinct target will be well nigh an impossibility; 
Thoro will l)o not! dug for them to see but flash succeeding flaSi, and less 
aim oven than heretofore will be taken. Higher training on the part of 
the Infantry may overcome some of these difficulties, but will this be 
a possibility under short service, which has been shortened year after 
year till it has rea,o]u.Hl iJic absolute mimiuum of three years, and now 
threatens to become two. 

Bmokcless powders albogetlier favour the defender, who, in no way 
disclosing his position, can distinctly seo every movement made by the 
attacking for(?e, and will, foom the longest distances, deliver a deadly 
lire at ranges already roughly obtained ; both the Artillery and Infantry 
must sulTer terribly as they clxange from position to position, the fire 
of the hitter arm especially comparing unfavourably with that of the 
defence. Tlie defenders need not for a moment feel afraid of running 
sliort of ammunition, while the attacking force will have every reason 
to dread such a, eahimity. Those adviintages were always on the side 
of the delenco, but wilk a line of lire absolutely unhindered by smoke, 
they arc doubled iind trebled, and must largely counterbalance the 
moral gain whiidi the exoitoment of moving, and the exhilirafcing 
ellect of coniinuully advancing, have heretofore given to the attack. 

One of the many practical o])eratioUvS carried out at these manceuvres 
was the resturaliun of the lino riuming from Vitry-le-Fran 9 ais. to 
Bar-siir-Aube. A railway bridge, between the stations of Malthaux and 
Briunno, was suppost'd tt) have been destroyed by the enemy, and in 
order to keep o]xui comniunieations with the rear, it was considered of 
the utmost iniportanee that the biadge should be at once restored. In 
order to make the w'urk more difficult, the embankments leading to the 
bridge were supposed to have been destroyed by the enemy, and con- 
se(|uently it became necessary to make a new roadway. The work 
was entirc‘ly carried out by the Engineers. In time of war, considerable 
aid would have l)oou given by the Infantry, but as General Saussier 
did not care to 'witlidraw any of his men from the more instructive 
work of the manceuvres, labourers were hired from Troyes and the 
neighbouring villages. The work was carried on at night by the aid 
of tile electric light, and the bridge and ramps were completed and a 
train passed over within seven Jays from its being commenced. The 
work actually done comj^rised about 500 yai'ds of a new embankment, 
and a bridge from 40 to 50 yards long. 

It would be absurd for any one not thoroughly experienced in staff 
duties to attempt to criticise the great machinery which moved this 
army, but a practical test of its efficiency, which was apparent to all, 
was the smooth manner in which everything worked. ^ After a long 
day^s manoDuvriag, orders wore necessarily late in being issued, it 
almost appeared as if purposely so, in order to keep the movements 
for the siioeeodiog day as secret as possible; when once issued, they 
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weTO clroulated ttrongli tlie various channels with great rapidity and 
regularity. The staff appeared to bo most efficient in the field, there 
was no f nss or huiTy, and every thing went oiiwitli mechanical precision, 
changes in the original plan and direction of an attack being made 
without any apparent difficulty, so as to suit unexpected contingent 
cios. In cantonments, all messages for the staff were carried by 
bicyclists, a certain number being attached to the head-quarters of 
each brigade and division. The saving of horses thus effected was of 
great value, as even with this help, the Cavalry largely complained 
of the number of men they had to detach from their regiments for 
orderly duties and other employments. 

What is to be most admired in the French army is the spirit of the 
men. After a trying and fatiguing day^s work, there was no sign of 
dejection, and the flow of chaff passing between the various messes as 
they sat on the roadside eating their evening meal was most inspiriting. 
The officers looked well to the comfort of their men, and there seemed 
to be a strong feeling of sympathy between all ranks. The discipline, 
as said before, is peculiar to the French army, to ‘ us it appears much 
too free and easy, but whatever may be the lines on which it is founded, 
it possesses the power of enabling men, who are carrying the heaviest 
of kits, to make long marches and to go through all kinds of fatigue 
without hardly a man falling out from the ranks. The system appears 
slack, and it would never do for an army, constituted as is oirrs, but it 
suits the French, and tihrough it an immense amount of work is got 
out of the men, without the semblance of grumbling or a murmur. 

Manoeuvres, as carried out in peace time, must always be of a very 
artificial nature, the really important point of the effect of losses from 
killed and wounded hardly entering into account, and the use of blank 
ammunition destroying much of the reality of the situations } but the 
great amount of physical and moral energy demanded from the officers 
and men is a very high training in itself, while the test put*oii‘ the 
capabilities of the Commissariat and other depai’tments very nearly 
approaches the actual demands of war. 

The manoeuvres have shown that France possesses Gonorals capable 
of commanding on service the immense armies, amountii]g on paper to 
over three millions, which, under the new regulations of service, she 
should be able to place in the field. General Saussier, the- chief 
director of the operations, showed himself a man of great activity and 
energy, and his arrangements were thoroughly practical, Jiis two 
subordinates, Generals de Gallifet and Davoiist, gave him the most able 
support. In equipment there is but little wanting to render the French 
army perfect, money and science have both done their share, and if in 
wartime the men acquit themselves as well as they have done during 
. the late manoeuvres, the French nation should have the satisfact/ion of 
knowing that the millions they have expended on National insurance 
has not been wasted. 
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It is impossible as yet to measure in any way the eifect that the use of smokeless^ 
powder may produce on tactics and military science. Whether the smokeless 
powder is also a noiseless powder appears of secondary importance. It is sufh- 
cidut to^know that a smokeless powder exists, and is already being experimented 
upon or has been introduced in most armies. ‘ 

It is a factor which must be reckoned with, although tacticians are not yet 
agreed upon the dispositions which will enable them- to derive the fullest benefit 
from the advantages of this invention and to minimise the disadvantages to the 
greatest extent.’ The universal introduction of this powder is assured, and even 
those States which have not as yet decided on its adoption, dai*e not delay its 
introduction much longer. 

The necessity in this case is more urgent than in the case of any advance made 
in military inventions during the course of the present century. An army which 
did not, or does not, possess any percussion or rifled arms, breech-loaders, or 
magazine rifles, if opposed to troops equipped with these arms would not perhaps 
And itself at such disadvantage as an army with the old powder against opponents 
provided with smokeless powder. However, so much has , been written by the 
highest authorities on this subject that any further discussion here appears super- 
fluous. On the other hand, the question whether, after the introduction of 
smokeless powder, the old-fashioned powder will havo become quite unnecessary 
and* obsolete, as many maintain, has so far 'been very little, if at all, discussed. 

This question is not so easily answered ; it puts one in mind of the time when 

1 EancliscliwacKo is roiidored smokoless as we Lave no single word to express it, and apparently 
erroneously name all powders giving little smoke ** smokeless powders.’* 
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it was tliouglit possible to replace gunpowder by g*un-eottoiu In a pamplilet 
written nearly 30 years ago in favour of gun-cotton Gun-cotton and its imper- 
fections,*’ by A. Eiiteky and Von Gralil, Vienna, 1803) it was remarked : — “ It 
is a fact proved by tlie history and development of tins world IbaJ. ilio old as 
soon -as it is used out must give place to the new and betier/' ^ “ Wlieii I lie 
artillery have the chance of profiting by the unfettered liunnin iididligiounVoF the 
present day, should they bewail the necessity of replatfing lh(‘ blatdv compound 
discovered by the alchemists of the Middle Ages by a more explosive, 

because the former has heretofore done its work for it? Cmdainly md !’* 

And the authors, founding their arguments on further similies, dtadartvi them- 
selves in favour of discarding gunpowder, and of the oxelusive use of guu-t'ottou. 
That gun-cotton did not carry the day is a well-known fact. 

A similar case now lies before us, yet the above quoted words cannot be applical, 
any more reasonably than in the former case. Assuredly the snu>kcless powder 
is a better explosive than the ordinary powder, but the latter has in no way been 
fully played out, but still possesses a many-sided usefulness, nay, under certain 
conditions many advantages over the other which are in no way to be despised. 
The exclusive adoption of smokeless powder would often cause the other to be 
sorely missed. 

With regard to infantry the question whether the old powder has become 
obsolete slionld almost unconditionally be answered in the affirmative. Tlie 
superiority of the new explosive is here most clearly marked. Oiie lias only to re- 
call the street fighting in 1848 and 1849, when tlie insurgents fre{juently fired with 
gnn-cottoii. The troops that were attacked could hardly ascertain iiie where- 
abouts of these antagonists and scarcely infiicted any (la,mag(‘ at all on tlnnn. .V 
section of infantry firing with smoke-giving powder, if op[)o.scd to trno}),s e(pji()p<*d 
with the new explosive would find themselves in a very evil jdight, fbam wlnni 
they had become aware of the position of the troops vising smokek'ss powdm-, 
the*^ object would soon be obscured from them by tlieir own lire, and tluy would 
themselves be pelted with bvdlets from the enemy, who would only havi' to aim 
at the lower part of the smoke cloud. 

Very recently the demands for the use of the old powdm’ in {andain cases (aiul 
hence the keeinng up of both kinds of powders) have waxeil vmy loud. 

There maybe cases in which the vise of the old powder would yield advantages, 
but such cases would be rather rare, and even when they did occur one would 
rather try to obtain the desired object by other means. 

So would the much talked of English ‘‘smoke attack,-” (at least in the most 
critical case) not be put on the stage by the. use of a smoke-giving powder, hut. 
by the help of taper-shaped smoke compositions. And when the .Russian regu- 
lations recommend the creation of a thick cloud of smoke by miaxns of luass 
firing in order to cover a retreat, they are evidently framed with the idt^a of 
■ paralysing the advantages of the smokeless powder used by the enemy, whicdi 
they have been as yet unable or unwilling to adopt. 

The similar proposals in the Ereiich army remind one of tlie injunciion, highly 
prized after 1859, but either neglected or followed with disastrous results iii 
1870. “The all-eoncealing cloud of Zouaves, under cover of which the main 
troops hurled themselves unexpectedly on the ruins of the discomtited fma” A 
German writer remarked at the time' that a quiet and well-direifiiMl tln^ would 
render it possible for the foe “ to hurl himself on tlie ruims of the ;^niiaves,” 
and it still remains an open question whether the o])poneiit wt>nhl allow himsidf 
to be deceived by the cloud of smoke raised in front of him. 

There may, we repeat, be cases in which it would be desiralde to fiave at- hand 
^ the old or perhaps, another powder. But how can this desire be fnltilled, and 
should a few men in each, company be exclusivtdy armed with a special powdt'r, 
or each man be provided with cartridges of a different pattern? Since it is 
quite possible that there would soon arise a necessity for still other diilerent 
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kinds of powder, there would tlien be a nice 'assortment of different patterns of 
cartridge, smoky, smokeless, noisy, fee. The equipment of a few men with a 
powder to be used only in exceptional cases would be impracticable, for they 
would for the most part, be mere idle spectators of the hght, and an untimely 
use of their ammuuition might not be preventible. If each man were to be 
given cartridges of dilfereut descriptions, the most terrible confusion and 
muddle would be unavoidable, and in most cases the opposite of what was desired 
would 1)C attained. Tiie smoke or vapour, whenever it may be desirable to 
create it, must be obtained in the English fashion, but, indeed, it is ditficult to 
believe that the “ smoke attack ’’ was ever seriously intended. 

And for the |)ur])oses of a really iimnistakeable signal sliot other ways can be 
found. Wilh regard to i his it, should be noticed that every smokeless powder is 
not at {.he same time iioiseless, for example the Austrian smokeless powder gives 
a sharp sound not easily confused with any other noise. 

The use of the old powder will, therefore, henceforward be restricted to the 
blank cari.ridges fired on gala occasions, the blank cartridges for held manoeuvres 
will have to tilled with the new powder, and only if the “ energy ’’ of the two 
kinds of powdm' were exactly the same, could the stores of the old powder be used 
up for target practice. 

With the artillery it is rather a different matter. No doubt it is also a 
tremendous advantage for Field Artillery not to be prevented from laying by the 
smoke of their own guns, and they must pay for it by the corresponding dis- 
advantage of the ditliculty of discovering a liostile artillery who are also firing 
smokeless ])owder. But there may be Vases in which the evolution of a thick 
cloud of smoke, would be of specnal advantage. 

For instamv, tlu*. hostih^ jiriillery has ranged itself perfectly, and is carrying on 
a most d(‘structiv(‘ tire. H is at last desired to withxlraw, or to take up another 
position nnnnficed, or at least to hide for a time the evil plight of the battery 
from the emauy. 

A fmv rounds from t.lu‘ battery, and a sharp lively fire from a proportion of the 
guns would soon vidl it in a ihiidv eloiul of smoke and conceal the fact from the 
eiuaiiy that, the riamiining guns were carrying out a change of position^ or that 
only one half of the gnus were .stili in action. Or it might be of especial irapor- 
tauec to the (ileum’al OlUixu* Cominanding-iu-Chief to know whetlier the artillery 
of one or the otiicr wing, or of a corps sent against the enemy’s flank, were 
effectively engaged. The tiehl lelegraj)h, perhaps, had not been able to establish 
itself, and galiopm*s wonid bring the news a great deal too late. A few shots 
with smoky powder wouhl give the desired intelligence at once. If the hostile 
artillery had ranged themselves the uprising columns of smoke would not betray 
tlie position any more. However, as a j^recaiition, the pre-arranged signal shots 
could bo given by .some ,guns stationed at another point, by which means the 
opponent might possibly be <leceived for a few miimtes as to the real position of 
* tht^ gnus. In other cases also guns fired Avitli smoky powder would be the best 
and simplest kind of .signal to give, and this also is the only powder that could 
in reason, be used for saluting purposes. 

hi th(‘ Field Artillery there are no drawbacks to the use of cartridges filled 
with th(i old powder. I’hey could be placed in separate partitions in the ammuni- 
tion wagons, and would oniy be handed out to the “ serving numbers ” on receipt- 
of an order from the Commanding Officer. Of course there would only be a 
small numiier of such cartridges. lArhaps in most of the foregoing cases some 
means might hi\ found which would enable tlie old powder to be dispensed with. 
But ill one {‘a.se, the latter, as things stand at present, can certainly not be 
dispensed with. One lias only to add some composition to the smokeless powder 
to make it into a smoky powder, or to use together with it some preparation 
which will evolve a thick smoke, that would be a more complicated and- less 
reliablo solution of the difficulty — butT particularly refer to the bursting charge 
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of sliells, greimcles, segment shell, and especially of slirapnel In the case of 
percussion shell, as forinarly in the case of smooth-bore sliot, the point of impact 
may be obseiTcd by the cloud of dust thrown up at tlie first impact, bnt when 
and where the shell burst or whether it was blind could not be deierniined (at 
least from the guns) if it was filed wdth smokeless powder. 

But the use of shrapnel, if one does not wish to fre (piiie at haphazard, 
becomes of questionable advantage if filed with a bursting clnirge of smoktdess 
powder. Bor the little pul! on burst is, if not the only, at all ovenis the surest 
guide as to the effectiveness of the fre, that is to say, as to the correctness of the 
data— elevation, lengtli of fuze, laying, &c. The use of smokehjss powder in 
this case would most certainly be a grave mistake. Even with the greatest pre- 
cision in fling, the effect, especially in the- case of segment shell, would only be 
noticed by the enemy in the immediate vicinity of those struck, and the moral 
effect ■would thus be very much lessened ; although, with equal force, the uiu^anuy 
feeling that overpowers troops who f nd themselves pelted with fragments and 
bullets from shell that have burst unseen ” may fairly be set against that. But, 
after the introduction of smokeless powder, troops must accustom themselves to 
shots coming from unknown directions, and no one can deny that the bursting of 
shell visible and apparent by smoke and sound,” to the front and on all sides 
makes a deep impression even on seasoned troops. Besides, the use of smoky 
powder for bursting charges, offers yet this advantage, that a number of shell, 
bursting almost simultaneously in front of the enemy’s line, will give rise to a 
smoke, that will make their aim diff cult, and thus tend to diminisli one’s own 
losses. 

In sieges, perhaps, the old powder may be even more often used. 

With quick-firing guns the use of smokeless powder is clearly indicated, for 
the sake of the ease in laying. Also in the case of guns not. under cover wlicu 
. it is desired to open fire unexpectedly, for by its help the enemy will hv, kepi in 
uncertainty, at least for a time, as to the direction from which the s!u4ls are 
coming. However, even under the most favourable circumstances, this will 
only be possible for a very sliort time and by various means, such as captive 
balloons, for example, both sides will be able to obtain acxiurate iufornuition as to 
the positions of their opponents’ guns. With heavy gnus, when tiiey are pro- 
tected by armoured carriages or in armoured towers, there can be no disadvantage 
in the use of strong smoke-giving, or ordinary powder if it has the same energy 
as the new powder — for in the slow firing that will usually be the rule from tlmse 
guns there will he sufficient time between the shots for the smoko to clear away 
so that it will be no hindrance in laying. 

Besides the uses of smoky powder from a part of the guns will tend to deceive 
the enemy and admit of an effective fire being carried on even from gnus in the 
open, Such a case would be possible if, for iustance, two guns fairly distant 
from each other, one of which was protected and the other in the 0 ]>en, fired as 
far as possible simultaneously, even if their objective was different, Tlie enemy, 
only paying attention to the smoke issuing from the armoured tower, would fo/a 
long time* direct his fire only at this protected position, whilst lie would himself 
suffer perceptible loss from the unprotected, but unobserved gun. 

Evidently what has been said about the bursting charges of shell and shrapnel 
" of field guns applies with equal force to those of fortress and siege guns, it is 
of the greatest importance to know whetlier the shells fired agaiii-st the cuumiy’s 
, breastworks and walls have burst after penetration or not, a fact that cuurbe 
easily ascertained by. the use of smoky powder as bursting charge. The l)rowni8h 
yellow or reddish cloud of dust (according to whether the earth or the escarp wan 
struck) will be tinged white by the use of the old-fashioned powder, which would 
• not be the case had smokeless powder beefx used. Bor the sound, even if nnj 
loud, cannot, if there is the slightest attempt at a bombardment going on, give the 
necessary indication, as it would be impossible to know to which shot any parti- 
cular detonation belonged, 
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With tliese gims also the ordinary powder may, or rather must’ be, used for 
saluting and alarm shots. Por the smokeless powder appears little, if at all 
adapted to these purposes. 

Also the old powder can very often be used for tire practice of I'ortress Artillery. 

On the oilier liand, tire use of smokeless powder will be the rule with Coast 
Artillery, and, finally, will only be kept for use as bursting and saluting charges. 
It will always be an advantage to the defenders if the ships steaming past or up 
are in rmcertainty as to the direction from which they are being fired on, or as to 
which batteries ai*e maintaining the liveliest fire. For in most cases it will not 
be a matter of a long continued, but of a short and lively fire from tire Coast 
Batteries, of the most accurately aimed shots from each single gun, and the 
importance of this increases with the- sixe of the gun and the costliness of its 
ammunition. Tire huge calibres of coast guns develop. such a thick smoke that 
even with slow firing the exact laying of the next round is rendered very difficult, 
but with rapid firing any aiming will be rendered almost impossible, for after a 
few rounds the battery would be enveloped in a thick smoke; and when a clear 
out-look was next obtainable the hostile ships would probably have changed their 
position, and the guns of the bfittery would have to be ranged anew, whilst the 
battery itself; would be under a heavy fire from the ships' guns (to which the 
cloud pf smoke hanging in front- of the battery offers a convenient mark) all the 
time, even when the ships were in motion. 

It is the same with naval guns. Here es]mcially the quick-firing' guns require 
the exclusive use of smokeless powder. With I'egard to the smoke from the 
guns obscuring or completely concealing the object, especially in the case of fire 
from very big guns, the same remarks hold. good as in the case of Coast Artil- 
lery. Here also will it chiefly be a matter of a short, but rapid and very well 
directed fire, so that the use of smokeless powder appears all the more indicated 
in this insiauee. The fh'o should consist of a few rapid well-aimed shots, from 
giins of big calibre, a thing that would be quite impossible witli the old smoky 
powder. A sir ip in motion may escape frani the siirroimdirrg cloiid of smoke, 
but the smoke that will cling to the interior of a ship must be thought of. This 
is of slight importance in turret ships, those with guns in protected barbettes, 
and armoured ships, but in the- batteries of frigates and armoured corvettes, the 
smoke after, a few broadsides used to be so thick that for a short time the crew 
were not able to serve their guns. A lively and well-sustained fire from these 
batteries would only be possible by tlie use of sjuokeless powder, provided that 
no unheal tliy gas was develojred by tire burniug of this new explosive. ' Such 
gases were observed in some of the palterus of smokeless powder formei'ly experi- 
mented with, and this was of great importance to all guns mounted in covered 
emplacements. 

On the other hand, there are also cases in which the development of a thick 
cloud of smoke would be of especial advantage to a slrip. It might be possible 
by mearrs of it to deceive the enemy — if only for a few minutes — as to change 
of position, or at least as to the preparations for the same, whether done with the 
object of withdrawing oneself from an overwiielining fire or of deceiving the 
enemy. Besides in calm and rainy whether (which brings down the smoke) such 
a thick cloud of smoke would hang in front of the ship after a very few rounds 
that it would remain completely veiled, and invisible for a long time. This would 
be much more easily the case with the modern armoured ships than with the 
lofty and tail-mast eel frigates and line-of-battle ships, whose topgallants, at least, 
soared above the smoke."^ lit the battle of Lissa, even at the first onslaught, the 

ramming " planned by Yon Tegetthoff could not be carried out on account of 
the thick smoke (as fire was opened at once from both sides), and also during the 
progress of the fight it repeatedly occurred that the Austrian ships, steering 
straiglit for the enemy's ship opposite to ihena with the intention of ramming, 
were met with .a full broadside, and as soon as they had passed, through the 
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smoke tliey foiTiid the opponent ill another position, and had thonis(tves to* turn, 
either to avoid being rammed, or to getn. fresli run to ram the eumuy. 

For saluting and signal shots, which play a great part in naval alfairs and 
require a considerable amount of powder, the ordinary powder would also b(‘ 
used. Not only because it is more suited for those piir]>oses, but also fortius 
sake of economy as all the smokeless powders that liavti been prodmaui so far 
are far-and-away more ex|)ensive than the ordinary powder. 

On the other hand, in this instance smokeless powder might be ustal in (\xc(q)- 
tional cases for the bursting charges of shell. Shell that had penelraical the 
skin of a ship, would, if tilled with smokeless powder, very likely pass nmiolicaal 
by the crew, and so, like tliose mischievons red-hot shot once so dreadial by 
sailors, their penetration would first be noticed when the flames began to burst, 
forth from the sides of the ship. Also the bursting of several large shell, til led 
witli the ordinary powder, on and in the walls of a ship, would produee such a 
thick smoke that after a time an exact aim on some particular spot would lie 
impossible. And in close quarter fighting it may often be necessary to hit one 
particular spot. . 

One has only to recall to mind the concentrated broadsides of Admiral Tegett- 
hoff, which, although only fired from smooth-bores made such lioles la the 
enemy’s armour plates that tlie Italians imagined tliey had been struck by shell 
from guns of enormous calibre. In the same way tlie A.ustrian Coast Avtillery- 
meii fired shot after shot of tlieir round shot and shell, into the pori -holes of tlie 
‘‘ Formadabile” and the other hostile armoured frigates which had peiiei rated 
into the liarl)our of Lissa, and obliged them to decamp. Again, in tlu^ viiir 
•between Brazil and Paraguay, tlie Brazilian armoured ships going down the 
Parana sulfercd a considerable amount of injury and annoyance for this reason, 
that the Paraguayans directed their very small guns on the micmy’s ]iori-lu)l(\s, 
and as they repeatetlly struck the same spot they even oi*casioually siureceded in 
shattering an armour plate. But this requires a very accurati^ aim, whieh wouhi 
be difficult if tiic shells were filled with the ordinary powder, e.speeially if the 
fire was "rapid.” Besides the usually so important observaiioii of the Imr.st of 
a shell is not so difficult at close quarters even with smokeless ])oivdtn‘, and is 
also not necessary for " ranging ” purposes. 

In all the foregoing no argument has been brought against the infroduction 
and use of smokeless powder. .The advantages which speak in favour of it are 
too great to justify any serious opposition — and even where it is not iii use it 
must soon be introduced, for the simple reason that the armies of neighbouring 
States have adopted it. We have only endeavoured to show that in many 
instances, aud.ior a long *time, the old powder can bo used with advantage 
together with the new explosive, and that, at least at present, it is imuffi to bo 
preferred to the latter, when the attainment of certain particular objects is desired. 

The usefulness of the old powder has in no way been played out, and in more 
ways than one it is still in^ispensible. And even if that w'ere not. the ease, but 
merely that in certain cases there would be no disadvantage in the use of the 
old powder, still, having regard to the costliness of the new e'x])Iosive and the 
enormous stores of the old powder, the latter would have to be used whtmcvtu' 
and as often as possible. Also the extraordinary dem.aiuls whiclrihe maintenaiua* 
of an army makes on the financial poiver of a' State, in order to keep up witli 
the advances in military materiel^ and to prevent one’s own nation lau'ug sur- 
passed by one’s neighbours must be borne in mind, so that ii is of the greuUust 
advantage to the financier as well as to the soldier, when old maiihitd can be 
most advantageously used-up and thus new matmel saved, eajieeialiy when this 
can be done as easily and without the slightest disadvantage, as in the instances 
given above. 

Simla, 

' mhJune,mL 
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The AllTILLBlRY ‘^R6LE ” BUEING THE SlEGE. 

It lias beau seen tliat General Wiebe admits tlie necessity of foming in each 
fortiiied place a specifil reserve of guns intended to reinforce tliose of the cover- 
ing armament, wliicli are too few in number to prevent the enemy from establishing 
his line of investment. Elvis special reserve might, however, be more accurately 
described as a “ coinpkvinentary .arinaincnt.’" Tlie General proposes to employ it 
in the following manner. The special reserve should be placed outside the forts, 
because it would be too xnucli exposed inside, and also 'would be cramped for 
space, whereas in the intervals of the. forts it would find the space required for 
deployment anil for opposing the enemy with some chance of success. This is 
certainly £in excellent principle, and the broad distinction drawn by General 
Wiebe between the guns of the folds and those of the intervals is quite in 
accordance with the requirements of modern warfare. The artillery of the forts 
should on no account be increased beyond what is strictly necessary. The only 
guns which should be ])]aced tliere are tliose -which will be required to act before 
the siege batteries open lire, or to repulse attacks by open force ; all the others 
.should be placed outside in carefully selected positioms, and organised like siege 
batteries. The defence lias a great advantage in being able to prepare before- 
hand the disposition of its artillery, but the exigencies of the moment may 
sometimes necessitate tlie redistribution of these guns in the intervals between 
the forts. This difficulty, however, will be easily overcome, if care has been 
taken to include in the special reserve some pieces •which may be utilised to fill 
up the gaps in the line of battle. This dispersion of the guns between the forts 
makes the service of the batteries somewhat difficult. The control of the fire, 
supply of ammunition, &c., wdll be much more complicated than if all the artillery 
were concentrated in the interior of the forts. But this is a difficulty which 
must be foreseen and studied in time of peace. 

The ideas recommended ‘by General Wiebe, with regard to placing gnus outside 
tlie permanent works, meet one of General von. Sauer’s principal arguments to 
prove the advantages of the attack over the defence*. Indeed, von Sauer’s 
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methods of attack are principally founded upon the bad situalion of the artil- 
lery in the forts. If these giiiis are placed in the intervals in batieih^s like ihtjsc 
of the besiegers, the two adversaries will meet on equal terms, or possihly ()n 
terms advantageous to the defenders. But, as lias just been said, Ibis (lispersion 
of guns necessitates special, dispositions for the service of aiutnunition. (uMieral 
Wioho thinks that it would be a mistake to keep the aniinuuitiou for hat (cries 
of the intervals inside the permanent works. Small expense magayjnes should be 
made behind the batteries, taking every precaution to conei'al them from tlu'. view 
and hre of the enemy. 

Whilst holding the first siege batteries in check, the defenders should soon 
recognise the fronts against which tlic besiegers will direct tlioir ])rincipal atlaeks ; 
and should not then liesitate to begin the work neci‘.ssary to complete ilieir 
protection. Without waiting for the enemy to open tire they will at once bring 
up part of the guns of the general reserve and make empiaeeiueuts for them in 
case of need. Some of these may not be wanted, but it is better to have too 
many than too few. • ’ 

General Wiebe considers it impossible today down any rules with regard to iho 
proportions of tliese guns to be brought into line and to be lield back in reserve. 
It depends upon the reliance which can be placed on the information obtained 
as to the enemy’s plans. 

As a matter of fact, the defenders are always liable to be deceived with, regard 
.to the enemy’s intentions, and to bring up guns on a front which will not be 
attacked, exposing that really tlireateiicd. A mistake of this kind would be 
much less important if tlie Garrison Artillery were more poruible, anil General 
Wiebe considers that this would be the obvious place for (lie light howitzer, 
whose creation he advocates, 

“ In some cases,” iio says, “ the light howitzers, which we iidimd esjH'cially to 
take part in tlie decisive combat, would be very usi^ful at ilif‘ very beginning of (ho 
struggle, because, thanks to their mobility, they could be brought up rapiilly and 
ill great numbers ujiou any points when immediate reiurorcement is reipiired. In 
such cases it would be their part to restore the equilihrimn of fire, moimmlarily 
interrupted, until more powerful pieces can graihially come iq) to replace them.” 

We see that, according to General Wiebe the defenders should reply, stroke for 
stroke almost, to their assailants, and would lie wrong in husbanding tluur 
resources for the tinal struggle. As soon as an enoiny’s battery opens lire, they 
should, if possible, oppose it with a superior number of ])ieces. 

This principle at lirst sight seems to be in opposition to 'that, of Vaulnin, who 
thought that the defenders should not reply to tlie lirst batteries of the attack, 
which were too far awaay to be really dangerous, and that they slmnld r(‘scrve 
their fire until after the opening of the second parallel. But this princuple is not 
really applicable to the present day because, with modern artillery, (lu‘ first bat- 
teries of the attack will, in spite, of their distance, produce sucli elTect that an 
attempt must be made to silence them. But Yaiiban’s real principle, which was 
to avoid wasting ammunition, is just as good at tlie ])reseut day as it was 
formerly. ^ 

The Atotlleey' Combat. 

Whilst the besiegers carry out the 'different operations descrilmd abort' (Ik'v 
deploy before the front to be attacked the heavy guns iiiteudtul for tlu^ artilhow 
combat. The use of the word deploy” once move emphaHisns tln^ similarity, 
which General Wiebe admits, between the attack of a fortress and a liaitk^ in the 
open; as soon as these “batteries of introduction” open fire, the art ill, cry 
combat commences. 

^ To prevent confusion, it must be remembered that General Wiebo has hero in 
view two sorts of batteries. The first, which he calls “batteries of preparation,” 
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are intended to prepare for and cover tlie deployment of the second, called “ bat- 
teries of introduction/’ because they begin the struggle with the defending 
artillery. 

But, as has already been said, the deployment of these batteries is a very 
delicate operation. To be successful it must be ‘carried out by surprise, taking- 
ad vantage of ground and- of the cover of night, and avoiding everything which 
inigiit attract the enemy’s attention. Thus it would be unwise to draw in the 
line of investment at the moment when the construction of these batteries is 
contemplated with a view to covering the working parties better, because there 
would be a danger of aitractiug the attention of the garrison and of enabling 
them to make their dispositions accordingly. The line of investment should be 
traced so as to render sucli a movement unnecessary. As soon as the batteries 
of preparation have done their work, fire should he opened simultaneously 
along the whole line ; otherwise the element of surprise would be lost. 

When the combat has once been entered into, the fire of most of the guns 
shonld be concentrated upon the reak front of attack. Idispersioii should he 
avoided, and all the batteries wdiich cannot take part in the combat should be. 
dismounted, including, except under very special circumstances, all those used 
for false attacks.. 

The ‘‘ batteries of introduction ” will fire on all the defending guns, but 
especially on tliose wdiich. are most troublesome, replying slowly to the others. 
The besiegers will not hesitate to bring up reinforcements to any points which 
may seeiii to require it. 

General Wiel)e again recommends tliat the besiegers should try to turn the 
enemy’s flanks, but admits the difficulty of the operation, especially in the case 
,of large fortresses of great radius. This idea has been discussed in a previous 
article, hut the General liere offers some new considerations which may be worth 
noticing. 

He considers that the besiegers would be quite ■wrong in unduly extending their 
front of attack, under tlie idea of turning the enemy’s iianks, or of preserving their 
own from a similar danger. The extremities of their line must always be exposed 
to the attacks of neighbouring works, unless they acBially invest the whole for- 
tress ; an absurd idea not -worth discussing. The only judicious course is to restrict 
the front on which the batteries are deployed as much as possible at first, as the 
flanks are sure to he sufficiently extended in the course of the siege. The 
minimum length required for this purpose would he about equal to that of the 
portion of the enemy’s position, which it would be necessary to occupy in order 
to make an assault upon the central main-work of tlie fortress. With the large 
intervals which now 'separate the detached works of a large fortress, the first 
front of attack might probably be limited to one fort with its two lateral intervals. 
The line of batteries would thus follow the arc of a circle corresponding to that 
of the fortress. The iianks of this line will not be pushed forwards, hut on the 
contrary slightly refused, in order to fire directly on the faces of the two col- 
lateral forts wdiich command tlie ground attacked. These flanks should be 
vigorously supported by tlie batteries of preparation which are best situated for 
the purpose and would not generally be extended beyond the capitals of the 
collateral works, as otherwise they would be too much exposed to the fire of the 
neighbouring intervals. 

.These are the dispositions recommended by prudence, and General Wiebe does 
not hesitate to declare them necessary, although they render difficult the envelop- 
ment of the flanks of the front of attack, previously laid down as one of the 
conditions of success. But the General is* right, and his opinions are ail the 
more welcome because at the present time we are tempted to forget all prudence 
in the attack of fortresses. Certain authors, headed by General von Sauer, have 
promulgated such audacious theories on this subject, That we cannot feel smprised 
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tliat General Wiebe sboiilcl present the* operations of a siege in a light less 
favourable to the attack, and should recommend a somewhat less rash conduct of 
the latter. 

The complete dilTerence between the methods of attack rcconmunulcd by ilie 
two German Generals is here very apparent. General von Bauer insists tliat the 
line of forts should be attacked on several sides at* once, or evam on all sides in 
making a sudden attack. General Wiebe, on the other hand, coiuumt rales his 
forces instead of extending them, drawing in his front as much as possible, in 
order to produce crushing elfect upon one particular point. Tim latter nudhod 
would appear to be the most conformable to tactical rules, althougli it is possible, 
that General Wiebe goes too far, and that his attack would not be dev(dopcai 
sufficiently. This point will be examined further on, but theoretically his method 
is less risky than that of General von Sauer. 

The besiegers, how^ever, expose themselves to a serious danger wdion tliey 
reduce the extent of their line of batteries too iniicli. If, underrating tiu^ 
resources of tlie fortress, tliey bring too few pieces into action at the beginning 
of the artillery combat, they lay themselves open to a serious check. General 
Brialmont, treating of this subject in the Fortification du temps present,’' 
says : — “ In the German military schools they recommend a plan of attack of a 
large fortress with detached forts, which requires a siege-park of 400 pieces. Of 
these 400 pieces 344 are in line, the rest forming the reserve. This siege-park 
is not sufficient to produce tlie great moral and material effect which ought to bo 
aimed at on the first opening of fire." 

“ For the defenders can mount, in each interval of 3000 metres, 20 provisional 
batteries of six pieces, which wmuld act simuUaneously with two attachec! bat- 
teries (12 pieces), an intermediate battery (six pieces), and two demi-f routs of 
of the forts mounting 14 pieces. The besiegers, therefore, on the day of open- 
ing fire would have, with only 344 pieces, to engage 3 x 152 or 456 pieces. 
They would then certainly meet with the same fate as tlie French did on the 17 th 
October, 1854, when they opened fire before Sebastopol witli 53 pieces, to whicli 
General Todleben opposed 64* After an engagement of four-and-a-lialf hours 
the French batteries were reduced to silence, whilst the 72 Fnglish pieces, better 
grouped and of larger calibre, overpowered the Eussian pieces, which were of 
medium calibre and only numbered 54." 

*‘The Allies, who on that day could only bring 126 pieces into action, were 
obliged at the end of the siege to raise the number to 806, in order to obtain a 
superiority of fire." 

It must also be remarked that General Wiebe's ideas differ considerably from 
those which are now taught in the German military schools, and from those 
which General Brialmont expresses in the quotation above. He lays down tliat 
the front of attack should be limited to one fort with the two adjacent intervals, 
and, as a matter of course, the two collateral demi-fronts of forts. Allowing 
three kilometres for the intervals, it foUow^s that the siege batteries will occupy a 
space of about six kilometres. The method recommended in Germany consists 
in attacking first two forts and three intervals, with two collateral demi-fronts ; 
whicli would give a length of about nine kilometres to the line of batteries. The 
difference of three kilometres is not to be neglected. This subject will be 
referred to later on. 

As soon as the besiegers begin the artillery combat, the defenders should at 
once reply with all the guns available, which should bo immediately reinforced, 
either from the general reserve or from the armament of the fronts whicii are not 
attacked. ^ It is very important that all the siege batteries should be replied to at 
the same time and in an effective manner. At first the defenders will j)r()bab]y 
find some difficulty in directing .their fire, because tlieir arrangemeuts are iiiconi- 
plete and they do not know the exact distribution of the enemy’s forces. But 
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tin's state of inianiaiuly sliould last a very short time ; the position and, if 
necessary, the distribution the armament, must be altered so as to meet the 
enemy, and even ])r(‘pare for his defeat. 

1.1m tuniinj’- mu\'euie.!ds which llie General considers dangerous for the 
beshgers, aiv i!o|,Jn bis vhnv,_mii of jeaeh of the defenders. On the contrary, 
iiolliiug (iic lalier from pusliing groups of batteries forwards under the 

prouM'lion of tlic neighbouring torts so as to take the enemy in Hank; having 
previously seni infudry to elmr the ground, and drive back any of the enemy's 
posts which might interfmn with the cousiruction and service of the batteries. 

It wiii, perhaps, be objected that the guns thus puslied forward to take the 
enemy in think may Ih‘, tlieinselves enfiladed by the besiegers. ■ This danger is not 
really very serious, beeauso tlie batteries of the attack, as has been seen above,' 
occupy a reslridod front at this period of th.e siege, and Iiave'tlieir flanks thrown 
hack. The dofcndors may,. however, provide against this contingency by using 
lie;ht and pnrb'hle guns for these batteries which can easily be withdrawn if 
neci'ssary ; imviug at any rate forced the enemy to extend his line more than he 
inieaded. If, from tlio licgiiming of the- struggle, the superiority of the. siege 
batteries is so marked ilial the defending artillery finds it impossible to contirme 
its lire, the defeuders must at once abandon their position and take up another in 
rear wlu'rc they can re(*oninience tlie combat under more favourable circumstances. 
This, however, is an exceptional ease ; as a rule the combat will be continued and 
carried out upon the g;roun(i first occupied. It does not, however, follow that all 
the })ieces b(*}onging to the? defensive armament take part in the artillery combat. 
Some of iluuu will Ih.) left to, their special destination, such as the field guns, 
whi(‘h only aetMunpany tin* infantry in their sorties, and otherwise are kept under 
cover, and also those' which have l)e0n in action during the period of preparation 
of the sh'gc, but which are too badly placed or too msiifficientiy covered to take 
part hi the artillery eondiat. These however, should be either transported to 
better positions or n^servei! for ulterior employmeni 

To this last category belong the heavy guns of- the forts which are not attacked 
and the whole of the pieces of the attacked fort. None of these, should be 
allowed to remain idle, but tlioy should be brought up towards the front of 
attack and formed into a strong reserve, ready to come into action as soon as the 
period of execution begins, 'fhe besiegers cannot do better than throw up the 
works necessary for these guns without delay, as the term reserve " here, as 
elsewhere, should not be taken in its literal sense. As soon as these works are 
finisiied and the guns ready to fire, the artillery combat will enter into the 
^‘period of execution." 

Grenerally speaking, the besiegers will be first ready, especially if the deploy- 
ment of their batteries of introduction is carried out under the usual conditions. 
Indeed, the position would be seriously compromised if the defenders took 
vigorous olfensive action, and surprised him with his preparations incomplete. 
But this would be an exceptional case, as the besieger has the initiative in the 
attack, ' 

General Wiel)e says that, during this period of execution, the infantry will 
advance towards the place under cover of the batteries of “ introduction," and 
even of the batteries of preparation " which have already fired, and will clear 
the ground of the enemy for a sufficient extent to enable the artillery to approach 
the works and augment the effect of its fire. 

This further approach is indispensable, because the batteries of “ introduction " 
are too distant to reduce tiio guns of the place to silence, or could only do so 
with an inadmissible expense of time and ammunition. This should be the 
business of the batteries of exccution/k But this operation, even when well 
prepared and carried oiit, is very dangerous and costly ; everything depends upon 
the manner in which the batteries of preparation have done their work. The 
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besiegers can only succeed by inaMug* use of sticli powerful forces tliat, even after 
suffering •considerable losses during tlie deploympit, iliey will have -a sullicicnt 
number of guns in firing order to be certain of victory. They will be especially 
careful to coiistruc.t their batteries with rapidity and wilhoul aflriu'ling llu.^ir 
enemy’s attention ; lastly, tliey will only employ shell guns or mortars of medium 
calibre, wMcli are sufficiently portable and yet will prodiiec'. eoiisideniblc elleet. 
Even after a successful deployment, these batteries will hav(' great ditru'ult.y in 
beeping up the contest unless their flanks are carefully guarded. l'lu». neaiau* tluw 
approach to the enemy the more easily will their flanks be turned, and (he 
support of the batteries of introduction will not be suOicumt, osp(u‘.ially if ilu', 
defenders construct some counter batteries in front of the collateral fmds. (jou- 
secpiently, as the Siege Artillery advances towards the works, vigorous action 
should be taken towards the flanks either by direct attack or by turning ino\'e- 
meiits, in order to silence all the guns which might take the principal attack in 
flank. Easily-manoeuvred pieces, such as shell guns anti mortars of mediiitu 
calibre, should be used for this purpose, supported by heavy batteries echeloned 
in rear. 

Lastly, to prevent any mistake, the batteries of introduction, at any rate tliose 
which are not masked, will continue their fixe. They will be a powerful support 
to the batteries of execution, and need not change their position, •which, with 
such heavy gnus would be hardly practicable. 

As usual, Greneral Wiebe does not specify any ])recise iinmbcr of guns which 
the besiegers should put into line at this period. lie confines hiinsclf to 
laying down general principles. Tlie very uatiire^of the artillery comhaf before 
a ’fortified place,” he says, ‘^requires that (he bosiegxTs should, (luring tins 
period, only employ on the front of attack the number of ]>ieees striclly luun^ssnry 
to hold their own with the defenders. They will cndejivonr, by powtullil eoii- 
centrations of fire on the most favourable points, to exhausi the enemy’s for<‘es 
until he finds it impossible to continue the struggle. As soon as this pmiDd 
arrives, tlie artillery comhat passes into the period of ‘decision.’ ” 

The General’s, idea then is, that during the period of exeeuiion the bt^siegiu's 
should endeavour, not only to increase the losses already sustained by the enmny 
and to diminish his meaiis of action, but also to prepare the Avay for the decisive 
combat by gaining possession of the ground recpiired for the deployment of the 
pieces held in reserve for this last period. The means proposed with regard to 
this object will occasion surprise, and in order not to misrepresent the author, a 
literal translation of the German text is here given; — “To attain the object 
which has just been set before us,” he says, “it is necessary first to reduce to 
silence the guns of one of the collateral forts and the batteries which adjoin it, 
and then to take possession of this fort itself, for this work, even though it may 
be only a mass of ruins, may still be well defended by infantry, and may con- 
siderably interfere with the turning movement against tlie flank of the prlmcipal 
, portion of the defence. Consequently, in addition to the batteries intended to 
act against the flanking positions occupied by the enemy, the assailants should 
construct others specially for the attack of the collaterarfort. When the latter 
have produced their effect tlie time will have come to push forward the infantry 
and pioneers, who, in conjunction with the artillery, will gain possession of the 
fort as soon as circumstances permit. In this Way the beginning of tlie decisive 
combat, which ought to be marked, by the deployment of the guns inteudeci 
for the enveloping attack, will not be put off longer than necessary. In faci,, 
there is always a fear that the defenders will find a favourable opportunity to 
withdraw their artillery from the destruction which tlireateus it, will organise a 
position further in rear, and thus oblige the assailants to pass again througli all 
the phases of a new combat.” 

. . This .subject .will be alluded to again* 
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The autlior ^'oos on io say that it wi\] not always be necessary to talce one of 
the collateral forh^, betvuisc if I ho attack has been vigorously conducted during 
the period of exia-ui ion the miiilcry of the place may be silenced, and the fort in 
the eeu(ret)f (lu‘ front of altack may 1)0 captured by assault. In tliis case the 
‘'decisive coiuhaJ,” I hat is to say tln^ euvalopmont of one of the eueiny’s Hanks 
by the Sit'gt' Artillery, whieh, according to^ Greneral AViebe is characteristic of 
tliia combat, will not take place. The- besiegers should aim at this desirable 
result, by taking advant.'igo of any weakness oil the part of the enemy to push 
forwards as rapidly as possible towards the front of attack. 

But they mast (‘xptad ti) sc(^ all their movenients watched and thwarted by the 
garrison, hollowing the great example of Sebastopol, the General advises the 
(iefentiurs to lose no opportunity of taking the olfeusive whenever circumstances 
ap])ear favourabh*. Bui- the peculiar and original part of his theories is that * 
almost all tlu^ ])r{^cetalings ri'coinuHiiKicd for the attack are, according to him, 
equally applicable for tlu^ tiefcnce. For some years past, especially since the 
iutroduefion of very powerful projectiles into siege-parks, it has been the fashion 
to consider the defem^e as in an almost hopeless coiulition. The most 'remarkable 
example, of this way of looking at the {[uestion is to be found in the works of 
General von vSauer, anti especially in tlie last, entitled “ Siidden attacks against 
fortified plat'cs, and the method of repulsing them,’’ in which the first part, 
relating to the attaede, gives all the information necessary; while the second part, 
relating to the del\‘ii{‘e, is so siiort and unsatisfactory that one feels that the 
autlior has no eoniidmu'e iu his own precepts, and believes that any fortress 
which is’attai'ked iu the way he recommends must iiecessarily be taken. 

General Wiidie does not fall into a similar exaggeration, he believes tliat pro- 
longed rcsisfanee is always possilde. Without doulit the fortress must capitulate 
in the end, hut, if the (hnninandaut knows his duties, he can make the assailants 
pay very dearly for their viidory, and cause a very serious delay, if not an 
absolute elieek, in the forward march. 

It’may then easily be admitted, iu accordance with General Wiebe’s ideas, that 
the defence should follow the same principles as the attack, and should endeavour 
to hold the enemy fast iu fnmt wliile making a turning movement against one of 
his Hanks, the exemition of this movement being supported by one of the col- 
lateral forts. Bui althotigh sucJi a Hank attack might probably bring about the 
important results wdiieli llie General expects, the manner iu which it is to be 
conducted is certainly open to erilicism. This will be sliown directly. 

The autlior g<K*s on to say that the conduct of tlie defenders will be the same 
whotiier they intend to preserve a defensive attitude, to prepare an offensive 
movement, or to retire from their first position to one nearer to the place. 

They will bring up a sufficient mimber of pieces to prevent the enemy from 
gaining groim<l, and will endi3avour to crush the most annoying of the siege 
batteries by a concentric tire. In front of and around the collateral forts they will 
place counter-batteries io contain tlie Hanks of the besiegers and prevent them 
from advancing. They will also construct batteries a little in rear of these forts 
to protect them against any attem])t at direct attack. After their fall these 
batteries will cout(‘st possession of the ground whicli the besiegers requue iu 
order to deploy for the decisive attack. If these dispositions are taken in time 
tlie Gemwal considers that victory may be obtained by a wise economy of forces 
where practicable, by fighting to' the last at the points where the enemy may be 
long held in (Fec^k, by following his movements and profiting by his faults. 

There is no (hiubt'that the ])eriod of execution lUay last a long time, and as 
long as noitlicr of the adversaries shows signs of exhaustion no decisive results 
can be expected; everything depends upon their resources. But eventually the 
situation- will change ; resources and material are not inexhaustible, -especially on 
the side of the garrison, and even the highest state of ‘moral’ will eventually 
deteriorate. Then the two sides should endeavour to estimate, as accurately as 
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possible, tlieit respeetive positions, and see if the moment lias not arrived when a 
final blow may be struck at a sliaken adversary. 

According to General Wiebe this estimate is diilicult io make, b(Hains<‘ it, is 
easy to be deceived in the extent of the enemyhs exliaiistion. tb’tiii the slacken- 
ing of fire is not a sure indication, as it may be voiunta.ry and tc‘-mporary, with a 
view to deceiving the enemy or from some other cause. iCrrors certalmly to 
be feared, but it is doubtful whether the General is right in saying that, they are 
equally probable in either direction, that is to say that the enemy’s inor/d and 
material position is as likely to be over-estimated as the reverscn Is thert* not a 
natiir?ll tendency in the besieged to exaggerate the forctis of the besiegi-rs, and 
vice versd? Does not this frequently happen r General Wiebe might have doiu^ 
better if he had admitted this distinction, but he has not done so. He continues 
his deductions as follows : — “ If we believe the enemy to be more shaken than 
he is, we shall encounter an unexpected resistance, and, perhaps, even be exposed 
to an oifensive return on his part ; consequently it will be necessary to have at 
hand the means of guarding against this danger, which might place everything in 
jeopardy. If, on the other hand, his situation is judged of too favourably, no 
serious disadvantage will follow, and advantage may be taken of the fact to push 
on the final operations as ‘vigorously as possible, so as to hurry on the 

denouemmt.'^^ ’ 

As has been said above, under certain favourable circumstances tlie enemy may 
be defeated during the period of execution ; but, adds the author, unless it is 
certain that the resisting strength and resources of the enemy are exluiusted, an 
enveloping attack round one flank will be the surest means of ohiaiiung victory. 
This principle is correct in theory, but it seems very ditfumlt io a,|>]>ly it io siign 
warfare, and General Wiebe goes too far in trying to assimilaii* the ojicraiions 
in an open country to those of the attack of a fortress. As will ])i‘ scon, flu» 
explanations which follow do not reply to the numerous objections ^vhicll can be 
raised to the adoption of tliis principle. 

The first condition necessary for success in the enveloping ntt.n(‘k Is to liave the 
space necessary for working the batteries, and with lliat objiun tiu^ oceupallon of 
one of the collateral forts and the neigiibouring ground is an abs{dut(^ necessity. 
The second condition is to act by surprise so that tlie (h^ploYnum! of the lutillery 
may follow immediately upon the capture. The ihircl and most inqnn'tanl con- 
dition is to open fire simultaneously avith a great number of pii‘C<*s. If has 
already been seen that, according to General Wiebe, these pieces should bi! quick- 
firing and easily mameuvred. There is no reason wiiy they slioulti not bo 
sixpported by heavier pieces, but the latter shoidd be entirely distinct from those 
intended for the developing attack. 

It is to be expected that the enemy will make every effort to fake the attacking 
batteries in flank or rear, -because they can liardly resist them in front. I’o 
guard against this danger General Wiebe recommends, first, rapidity of attai’k, 
and, secondly, a combination of an attack in front with one in Hank, so as io give 
the enemy no time, distract his attention, and, if possible, oblige liim to dii ide 
his forces. 

Such is, on the principal points, the course which the artillery should pursue 
during this last period. But, in' ohdb to secure the successes obtained by tliis 
,arm, they should be followed up step by step by the infantry ami pioneers, who 
will rapidly occupy the points in the enemy’s 'line where guns have b(?en dis- 
mounted, and will put them in a state of defence. 

Lastly, an offensive return on the part of the enemy sliould always be guardcui 
against, which may create a momentary check or even movement in retreat. In 
order to minimise the results of such a contingency, a series of (kdensivo 
positions should be organised during the advance, iu order to check such a 
movement if successful. 



Peiuod of Achievement of the Sieoe. 

According to Genml Wiehe i1ie artillery combat is tlie most difficult part of 
tbe siege— wlioeyer is victorious is certain to gain a complete victory. If-tlie 
combat has tenninated in fa,vonr of the besiegers, tlieir artillery will have nothiiio’ 
more to fear from the guns of the defenders, and will be able to apply itself 
seriously to the work of demolition, wliich has already been begun during the 
artillery combat. Pho infantry and pioneers will naturally liave taken advantage 
of lh(' artillery success to make a trcncli of some extent opposite the principal 
])o.siliou of tbe defenders, whicli should now be used to make an advance upon 
l]i(> body of the place, if necessary it should be extended to the flanks, and if 
llic defenders are still in possession of any ])oiuts from whicli they may interfere 
with these nlterior operations, they must be driven from tliem. Ali obstacles must 
be removed which may prevent the infauiry from taking np the position which 
will serve as a point of departure for the attack by sap, and which will cover at 
the same time the batteries directed against tbe body of the place. 

This infantry position is really nothing but a first parallel, and it would be 
simpler to call things by their riglit names, but the General does not like to make 
use of so obsolete a term, wluch recalls the time when the engineer department 
played the principal part in a siege. This is no longer the case, as the attack by 
sap will not be necessary in the case of the detached forts, and only under certaiii 
conditions in the case of the body of the place. The artillery combat is now the 
principal o})eraiiou of the siege, the rest being -only accessory. This seems to be 
General ‘Wiebe’s real opinipn, as, although he d’evotes some lines to a description 
of the conduct of tin*, defence during the last days of tlie siege, it is done in such 
a laconic manner tha,t the author docs not seem to have any great confidence in 
tlic efficacy of the means which he recommends. 

JkTore coneluding this exainiiiatioii of General Wiehe’s theories, it is necessary 
to retrace our steps in order to discuss some of his statements which are 
es])ecia.lly noteworthy — and, first, with regard to the division into periods, tliis is 
undoubtedly convenient' for the study of the operations, hut it has the disadvan- 
tage of being somewhat arbitrary and of giving an inexact idea of the combat. 
Is General Wiebe sure that the attack and defence of a fortress will really pass 
througli all these different phases, and are not the distinctions whicli he makes 
between batteries of preparation,” of “ execution,” &c., and between the 
different kinds of reserves, o£ a very complicated nature ? All the methods of 
attack liitherto recommended liy foreign military authors are much simpler than 
liis, and in. that respect are certainly superior, as, in the operations of war, 
simplicity is one of the conditions of success. 

One of the tactical principles upon which General Wiebe most frequently 
insists is that- it is necessary to act quickly and by surprise. This principle is 
excellent in itself, but would it not sometimes be difficult to follow ? We think 
that tlie General would hiive done well to have indicated the means by which he 
proposes to overcome the obstacles met with in a real siege. It must be assumed 
that the fortress, under tlie conditions here considered, will be powerfully armed, 
and the besiegers will require a considerable park of siege guns, and it is a pity 
that the General does not give any infohnation on the point, so as to be able to 
esilmate the efforts 'rc({uired on either side. General Brialmont considers that 
the -besiegers will reciuire to bring up to the first artillery position at least 700 
guns, howitzers, and mortars. If this be so, the deplciymeut of such an artillery 
would entail great labour, and it would have been useful to show how the 
elements of rapidity and surprise could be made compatible with such an under- 
taking. 

The last and at the same time most important observation concerns the metliod 
of attack chosen. Everything rests upon the idea that the artillery alone is 
capable of reducing the line of detached fortSj whose resistance will be easily 

12c ' • 
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overcomej especially after they have heoix played upon for a considerahle time hy 
siege batteries, lie co-operation of the other arms is only nccc.ssary for the 
actual bccupatiou of the works dismounted by their fire. This is evidently tlic 
author’s idea, as otherwise his system of attack would be inexplicable. He liegins 
by selecting a narrow front of attack, upon which he accmnulates a great nuinlier 
of guns* This front comprises one fort and two intervals. It would nafiirally 
have l)een thought tliat tliis fort, as the strongest part of the front, would have 
rei[uired a series of special operations for its reduction. But (General IVide 
describes the course of the siege exactly as if the fort had no separale exisjence, 
and does not even indicate the time of its capture. This (letail, however, shouhi 
have been noted. Moreover, in order to turn the enemy’s position, he talks of 
capturing one of tlie collateral forts, so that it almost looks as if, in order to take 
the fort attacked, it would be necessary first to take one of the neighbouring ones. 
Here, as in many other passages, some explaimtioii would have been useful. 

At all events, the General only attributes a . very secondary importance to ihe 
detached forts and does not think them capable of any great resistance, and in 
this opinion he agrees with General von Sauer, whose methods of attack have 
already been noticed. 

But is not this opinion founded u])on an exaggerated notion of the destructive 
power of artillery ? For the author of the Idem iiber BefesUgmigeu lias estahlislied 
the fact, which onglit not to be lost sight of, that a fort whose artillery lias ])eeu 
reduced to silence is still a formidable obstacle, because it can be vigorously 
defended by infantry, and it is exactly this infantry defence which renders the 
attack by sap necessary. We hear a great deal, and witli reason, of tlie riH'ont pro- 
gress of artillery and of the extraordinary effects produced by jmwerful ex})losiveH ; 
but has not the armament of infantry also made progress, and will !U)t Ihe introduc- 
tion of the magazine rille render very costly tlie execution of an attack from a 
long distance against works wliose passive defences are still jiartially intact ? 
Even if the interior of the fort is untenable, tliero will be places in the fianks 
and gorge (as is pointed out by the antlior of the Jdeeu iiber Befedignrgen)^ 
comparatively under cover, where the troops intended to repulse tiie attai’king 
columns can assemble. On tliis subject General Brialmont says, ‘‘ The history 
of modern sieges shows ns liow costly it is to assault a fortress without sa])|>ing 
up to the foot of tlie glacis. The attacks by o])en force on Ismiiil, Badajos, 
Silistria, Kars, the redoubts of Duppel, the ' eneeuUed of Sebastopol, and the 
entrenched camps of Plevna, having regard to the circumstances which, caused 
some of them to succeed, others to fail, and caused a great loss of life in all 
cases, are -so conclusive, that no General who is anxious for the life of his soldiers 
• and for his own reputation will wish to follow the example. This sort of attack 
is less feasible now than formerly, when there were no quick-firing rifled guns, 
BO segment and shrapnel shell, no armour-plating to protect the "guns, and no 
electric appliances to illumine the ground up to a distance of more than 2000 
metres.”' 

It is then to be regretted that General Wiebe has not gone more into detail 
with regard to the means to he employed to gain possession of a detached fort 
with ihe rapidity he expects. < 

It has doubtless been remai*ked that he makes no allusion to siriokeless powder, 
but this omission is no do^ht due to4he fact that liis essay was written before 
this question came to the front as a military study. 

Although General Wiebe, in his essay, only deals witli the artillery combat, we 
can, in reading it, form an idea of the manner in which, in his opinion, the siege 
will be conducted. The salient points of his method only have been dwelt upon, 
so as to enable our readers to compare the method of attack proposed with those 
which are now recommended in Germany. 

(Comlmion) r 


NOTES 

FEOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

— 

The Secretary lias a few copies of tlie new edition of ‘‘ Kane*s L*ist '' wMcli were 
not subscribed for. These are now on sale at each. 


Any lueuiber who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a co])y of the “ Cleavclaud Notes on the Early History of the Eoyarilegiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267—1757.” 

The llccords of the Royal 'Military Academy are about to be re-published in the 
original form, with additions and drawings, bringing it up to date ;-tlie estimated 
cost will not exceed 12s. Gd. a copy. 

Any 0 nicer wlio may wisli for a copy is requested to send his name and addres's 
to the Secretary, ll.M.A., Woolwich. 


A NEAV Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relai,ionslups of R.A. Ofiicers past and present, Officers are 
riHjiiested to notify to the Secretary, ll.A.L, any relationship existing between 
thorn and any oihor ofllcer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 

The subject for the Puncau Gold Modal Prize Essay, 1892, is: ‘‘Fire discipline; 
its neecssiiy in a ILaltery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
securing it. 

Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Elssays, &c., and Officers are ashed to 
be careful in posting their essay intended for competition in time to reach the 
Secretary before the 1st of April. 


Copies of examination papers iu subjects (c), (c?), and (e) are on sale at the 
R.A.L The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Licuteuants (c), (d), and (e). Is.; Captains, (c) and (i^), 9d. 

The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name' of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A.L Library. 

The Catalogue of Works (Authors’ Index) added to the Library from 1882 to 
present date, is taking longer in the press than was expected, but the application 
of any member wanting a copy will be noted, the copy sent within a few weeks. 

A Neivspaper Cuttings ” Book is now 2 )laced in the Reading Room of the 
Institution, in it being pasted from time to time letters and articles of military 
interest appearing in the daily Papers. 


In accordance with a resolution jmssed by the Gomiuittee. in February, 1891, 
sanctioning the printing in these Notes of questions of universal interest with 
the answers to them, the following point raised by Captain P. de S. Burney, 
R.A., is inserted. 

He states, for the beneiit of Adjutants of 16-pr. ll.M.L. Position Batteries, 
that there seems to be^an error in the Range Table of the Brill Book, Yol. II , 
1889. 

2, voi^. XIX. 


‘ 2 ' 


Mrst , velocity IBS 5 f.s., refers to common shell weigiiing IS lbs. 
If ozs., and not to shrapnel shell of 17 lbs. 14|ozs* This is rectified in the 
Eange Table in 'aiand-boolv for 

Second,~lL\\B foot note, which says, “ Coinaion sliell being lighter than shrapnel, 
ranges 100 yards further at the same elevation,^’ is tlieoretically incorreel, and 
from the practice of the two Position Batteries of tlie Royal Jersey Artillery 
Militia in 1890 ^aiid 1891, it pro\md to be practically 

Wo UK s published recently by the Intelligence Division of tlic War OiHce: — 
Maps of the Anglo-Prench Boundary in SenegJimbia, liy (■aptain A, If. 

Kenney, II. E., 4 sheets, scale 2 miles = 1 Incli. 

‘‘Modern Military Rifles and Carbines.” 


The following Maxims are extracted from a AIS. Note-book of ‘Mlemarks on 
the Repository Exercises,” dated Woolwich, 1st October, IS 11, the property of 
Lieutenant J. P. Scott, 2 ik 1 Battalion Rjk., kindly lent to the Cominitiee by Ids 
nephew Colonel C. E. S. Scott, R. A. 

I. 

No piece of ordnance should be brought into the Fiehl tluit is not (eipable of 
destroying a tile of men of at least four deep at the distance of 400 yanls. 

II. & m. 

Of no special interest. 

IV, 

At a distance of 800 yards the Range of a cannon can he l)ut little depiuuled 
on, at 400 yards it begins to he more certain, but it is at 200 yards tudy llia{ 
they are truly destructive. Therefore wlrilst the einiemy is stiil at the llrst-uauKHl 
distance your Fire should be iS'/e/e, merely with a, view to interrupt their 
maiKcuvres, and as it also allows time to level your guns well ; at tin* sce< mcl 
distance (400 yards) to check his march ; at ilia third to brtaik his 

line. 

V. ■ ■ 

Round shot generally do an cniicmy more injury than case shot. 

_ VI, 

Grape and Oannister shot do not do an ennemy so much injury when near as 
common lead Balls enclosed in a Bag of thin cloth. 

vn. 

The usual distance to fire Grape is 200 yards, and tliat of Case 120 yaitls. 

TSriII. 

A Cannonade which had no further object in view, tlian to kill a few Passing 
soldiers without reference to or Derangeing the Enncmyls Plans would neither 
do honour to He who commanded, or He who should execute' it. 

IX. .: : . 

Of no particular interest.] 

. X. 

The utmost care must be taken not to place your Brigades of Artillery imme- 
diately in front of your o\m troops nor on ground of Liille Elemiion diriHllv 
behind them. 

XI. h XII. 

Relate to positions, 

XIII. 

• Never fire your Artillery in Volleys, but one gun after the otlier that your fire 
may be and Incessant, 
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It is dang’erous to let your Brigades be seen till the moment they are ta act.. 

XV. to xvm.' \ ' v: 

.Not so interesting. 

XIX. 

Suffer no part of yonr Artillery to remain useless. : 

XX. 

Concerns replacing ammunition. 

XXI. 

The Officer Commanding a Brigade in time of action ought to direct his tire in 
])reference on the Eunemy’s Troops, without paying much attention to their 
Cannon if the latter be not playing on him. 

The last six maxims treat of the Infantry escort for guns, and duties of a 
Oeneral of Artillery. 


The followingr are Hoted as Worthy of the Attention of all ‘ Military 

Headers. 

1. Studies ill Tactical Progress during the last Twenty-Pive Years.” 

Blackwoods : Edinburgh Magazine. July and August, 1891, 

2. ^‘ 1806 V. 1870.” Another view by Captain W, James. U.S. Maga- 

zine. September, 1891. 

3. “ Military Criticism and Modern Tactics, I. and II.” By the author 

of The Campaign of l^redericksburg.” U.S. Magazine. August 
and September, 1891. 

4. ** Magazine Bides in War.” By Surgeon-Captain Marsh. , Journal of 

the U.S. Institution. November, 1891. 

5. “ Colonel V. LobelFs Annual Beports upon tlie Changes and Progress in 

Military Matters during 1890.” Journal U.S.I. November, 
1891. 

f). “The Proper Employment of Cavalry in War.” By Captain A. E. 

Wood. Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. June, 1891. 

7. The Effect of Small Calibre Arms and Smokeless Powder upon 

Cavalry Operations of the Future.” By Captain. A. E. Wood; 
Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. June, 1891. 

8. ' “Mounted Infantry.” St. Penn. Journal of the U.S. Institution, 

N.Z. November, 1891. 

9. “ Two Brigades.” Captain Hoeing. Translated by St. Peim, Journal 

of the U.S. Institution, N.Z. November, 1891. 

10. “The, Progress of Tactics from 1859 to 1890, and the Attack of the 
Future.” Major-General Von Boguslawski. Translation. U.S. 

' Magazine. November, 1891. 

a, “ Military Liferature and the British Army.” By Spencer Wilkinson* 
U.S. Magazine. September, 1891. , 

“ The Education of Military Officers.” By Walter Wren, The Fort- 
nightly Beview. August, 1891. ‘ - • 

c, “ General Craiifurd and his Light Division.” Griffith, Farran & Co. 




At the beginning of the hunting season the Members of the B.A.' Drag Hunt 
presented to Mr. George Maxwell a very handsome* silver bowl, on the Occasion of 
liis leaving the Manor Flirm, Kidbrook, Blackheatb, where for twenty-five years 
he has been a true friend to the Hunt. ' • 


OBITIIABT. 


Bt tlie death of Majoii W. J. Bobeetson, which occurred at (Hbraltar, on 
IStli Novemher, 1891, the llegiment has lost one of its best ollieers, and the 
Institution a freciuent and interesting contributor to its “Proceedings.’* His 
capacity for work was remarkable, and his indomitable energy en.abltHl him to 
study and master many and’ various subjects. As a Horse Artilleryman, be 
collected interesting recoi’ds of that branch for these “ Proceetlings,” lectured on 
the subject aPthe United Service Institution, and was a chaini)ion of the Horse 
Artillery, but ^heii promotion took him to Gibraltar with e(|ual enthusiasm he 
took up the fresh line, and was funiishing'us with valual)le paptn-s on the Navies 
of Europe, only three of which he lived to, complete. All who have been lately 
at Woolwich will bear witness to his excelient work in the Mess, he spared no 
time or trouble to secure its efficiency, while his organising powers atul mastery 
of detail enabled him to carry out much-needed ecoiiomics. fn one word, and 
few men have more claim to the description, he was “ Thorough.” 


Lietjtekanx F. Bayly, who died at Bath, on the ItUh November, 1891, was 
appointed 2nd Lieutenant on the 5th June, 1809. He served in the Peninsular 
War from 1810 to 1814, including the battle of Busaco, on 2ud‘ Sepiembor, 
1810. He was also at the engagement of Castalla, receiving the silver medal 
and Busaco clasp. In 1814 he embarked for America, and was present at tlie^ 
attacks on Baltimore and New Orleans, where he was slightly wounded: He , 
returned to Europe in 1815, and accompanied the Prussian armies to Prance 
after Waterloo. He was placed on half-pay on 20th June, 1829, and on r(‘tired 
pay 1st July, 1881. When the late Major llobertson was ('ollecting infor- 
matioii about the E.A. Mess it is believed that Lieutenant Bayly wasahk^ to ttsll 
him from his own memories many quaint stories of dinners and entertainments 
at the Mess in the early part of the Century. 


Majok-Geneeal F. Dick died at Lympstone, West Exeter, on the oih Novem- 
ber, 1891. He entered the Koyal Artillery, 18th December, 1829,' became 
Lieutenant 26th November, 1830 ; 2nd Captain, 23rd November, 1841 ; Captain, 
29th July, 1846 ; Lieut. -Colonel, 20th June, 1854 ; Colonel, 20th June, 1857 ; 
Major-General, 12tli February, 1864, when he retired on full pay. 


Majoe-Geneiial Donald McNeill (late Bengal Artillery), died at Edinburgh, 
18th November; 1891. He joined the Bengal Artillery 10th June, 184«2, aiid 
retired oh full pay 1st August, 1872. He served in the Gwalior Campaign of 
1843-44, and battle of Maliarajpore (bronze star) j Sutlej Campaign of l8-ii-40, 
including the battles of Ferozeshali and Sobraon (medal and clasp); served with 
the Turkish contingent from 24th March, 1855, to 4th July, 1856 (4th class of 
the Medjidie and Turkish medal) ; served with the Ghoorka" force at the fall and 
capture of Lucknow in 1858 (mentioned in despatches, brevet of Major, medal 
with clasp). ^ ’ 


Colonel W. F. B. Latjeie, Boyal Artillery (late Madras), who died at Chis- 
wick, on the 10th November, 1891, joined the Madras Artillery in January, 
1842, and retired on full pay 2 6ih January, 1870." Served with tlie Nigool 
Field Force from 15th January to 7th February, 1848, and was present at the 
taking of the stockade of Hurrithputterghur. "Served in the second jiurmese 
War from 31st March, 1852, including the attack and capitire of Bangoon, 
.affairs of ‘Kyonkyedurg and Gpngho, and with a field force to Myonklmla (medal). 
He wrote, among other works, the “First and Second Burmese Wars” and 
“ Distinguished Anglo-Indians,” both of which were successful. 
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NOTES OF TWO LECTURES . 

ON 

riELD EORTIEICATION, 

Delivered dl llio Seltool (}f irumm\i/3 ^hoohurj/ness, 

UY 

MAJOR RABAN, R.E. 


jTo. To?. XJX-Pi?r^ ILJ 


Obstacles. 

After providing* for cover and commimicatious, the next point to 
considor is ilu^ use of obstacles. There is much difference of opinion 
as to tlui lUHiossity for a.ny extensive use of obstacles at the present 
timo^ and Ihin’o a-ro sumo Avho assert thab provided there is a clear field 
of fire to a luoderate range in front of good troops armed with modem 
rifles,, no obstacles are necessary. This is no doubt true under certahi 
conditions, but it is all a matter of conditions. Let me give two 
instances uml see wliat may be deduced irom them : — 

Battle of 'FiiEDEEiCKSBURO, December 1862, 

. Ni^/d Aiiack, — ‘nfiftcon minutes passed and another division, 
ILincock’s, rusliod forward from the town. • Zoobo^s brigade led the 
way, ‘but quickly recoiled, beaten back by that terrible artillery. Not so 
its successor. Under cover of tlie further bank of the ravine the Irish 
Brigade, under General Meagher, threw off their haversacks and 
blankets and deployed into lino. Resolutely the 1200, for they were 
no more, breasted the slope an'd faced the death dealing storm ; swiftly 
th.ey passed the limit marked by the three solitary colours, and shoulder 
to shoulder their own green flag, and the blue and scarlet of the Union 
standard waving above them, swept forward against the low wall.whicla 
skirts the base of Maryo^s Hill. ^ * -x- ^ 4^ * ^ * ‘)^ * * 

One hundred and fifty paces from the hill the brigade halted and fired 
a volley, while the round shot tore fi'eely through the ordered line. 
Still no sign from the wall looming gri£ and silent through the battle 
smoke, and again the battalions moved swiftly forward. They were 
but a hundred yards from their goal, unbroken and unfaltering : still 
they had reached a point where Waltou^s gunners, unable to depress 
their pieces further, could no longer harass them. Victory seemed 
within their grasp, and a shout went up* from the shattered ranks. 
Suddenly a sheet of flame leaped from the parapet, and 1200 rifles, 

- -iq . 

3 , voi. xix. ■ • ' ' ^ 
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plied -by cool and niishakeii men, concentrated a murderous lire upon 
tlu^. adyaiicing line. To tlieir glot*y, be it told, tliougli scores wero' 
swept away, falling' in tlieir tracks, like corn before tlie sickle, tlio ever 
tliiiiniiig ranks dashed on. 

But before that threatening onset the Ooiifedcraio TtOorans 
(juailod : volley on volley sped with deadly precision, and at so s!H>rt a* 
range every bullet found its mark. For a while ilie siormers si ragg]e<l 
on desperate and defiant, but no men could long faxa^ ilmt imaibh^ iir(\ 
scathing* and irresistible as the lightning, and a.t lengih ilio hrokc^u 
files gave gi’onnd. Slowly and sullenly they foil back ; iell back to 
fight no more that day, for beneath the smoke cloud that rolled about 
Marye^s Hill, the Wsli Brigade had ceased to exist. Of 12(H) oiFuans 
and men, 937 had fallen. Forty yards from the wall w'horo the (*hargc 
wuis stayed the dead and dying lay piled in heaps, and one body, sup-- 
posed.to be that of an officer, was found within 1 6 yards of tlio parapet.’^ 
— {Tke Campaign of Frederickshirg^ hy a Lme Officer). 

Afghan Wab, 1879-80. 

Camp at -Fort BaUge, October 26ih, 1(975.— G-aiTison— 100, 4t1i l\radras 
Native Infantry; 40 sabres, 4th Bengal Cavalry, and a few British 
signallers. . * 

On night, of a-ttack .garrison was increased by 150 men of tlie 31sfc 
‘Bengal Native Infantiy, wdio had halted there eu roafe. 

At 11,30 p.m. the enemy appeared suddenly in great numbers on a 
plateau about 150 yards distant, and making a rush, gained ilu' covi'r 
of the fort waill, when a hand to hand contest ensued, in a ftuv miiiub\s, 
however, the whole parapet was manned, and the .British Infantry tiro 
became so hot that the enemy retreated, carrying away all his d(‘ad 
and wounded, except six. British loss — 1 oliicer and 7 men killed, 19 
men wounded. 19 of the garrison wero wounded by sword cuts. — 
[InteUigence Department^ Account). 

In the former instance, it would at first sight npptvar to be dearly 
established that there is no need for ^^obstacles^^ under such comlihhms, 
for nothing could exceed the resolution with which tlie attatdc warn 
made, and yet it failed, even though the troops' were able ‘to axhuinco 
to within 100 yards of the defending line in close formation, am! the 
fire of the defenders is not comparable to that from modern magazine 
rifles. ‘ But it should be noted that the attack was made on iiuslnikeu 
troops, equal in numbers, whose artillery had not been silenced, ami 
that there -was no quick succession of wave on wave of attacking troops, 
such as is contemplated in modern attack formations, but the mere 
thrusting forward of an isolated brigade to win or lose 1)y itself. IF 
under such coudibions they were able to straggle forward so far/' ibafc 
. 40 yards from the wall the dead and dying lay piled in heaps,' ^ it would 
hardly seem safe to abandon as useless the ait! afforded to a defemdor 
by. the use of obstacles, especially if it is found that night attacks 
become a regular feature of battles* 

The other instance marks most clearly Hio need for the iiso of 
obsMes in such positions, if they can possibly be made* Instead of 
fighting under such conditions, that their superior arms would have 
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given them every advantage^ we find the British garrison engaged hand 
to hand and suffering serious loss; the loss of the enemy being prob^Wj 
confined to the 6 dead and wounded left behind. 

In the case of battle-fields/ it must be to the interest of th.QerxG}'^! 
to make a vigorous and concentrated attack on some point or 
which he oonsiders weakest^ or the capture, of which will give Mm 
most decisive resiilfcs. In defending these points no sources of strengdl^ 
should be abandoned^ and under ordinaiy circumstances obstacles do 
constitute a source of strength, though it. may well be a quostioii 
whether time and labour are first to be devoted to them or to otlicr 
works. 

Before dealing with the details of obstacles, it is well to consider tM 
conditions which' they must comply with. The chief are — ■ 

1. Not to give cover or screen to the enemy. 

2. To be within effective range of line of defence. 

. 3. To be easily made with the means available in the field* 

4. To be effective in detaining the enemy under fire and breaking’ 
up his formation. • 

The first is obviously a necessary condition, as a clear field’ of fii’^ 
of even more importance than an obstacle. 

As regards the second condition, it is generally laid down that tn(3 
obstacle should not only be within effective range, but it should not bo 
too close to the line of defence, as it is dainaging to the morale of tbo 
defenders to see the attackers in very superior force quite close to thenu 
between 100 and 300 yards from the line of defence is ‘generally con- 
sidered a suitable position for obstacles in battle-fields. * q. 

The other two conditions require more detailed notice. Them '*■ 
think, too much tendency to judge of obstacles as regards the impedi- 
ment thej^ offer, not to masses of men, but to individuals, and judged 
‘by this standard, such an obstacle as ^‘'shallow military pits,^^ especially 
when estimated by the obstacle formed by a few constructed for poaco 
training, seems trivial and useless ; even the ordinary form of wire 
entanglement seems hardly sufficient, and there is a craving for suou 
elaborate forms as the barbed wire entanglements of our text- 
books. But the conditions of war are very different. We must picture 
to ourselves the attaching line gradually made denser and denser o} 
wave after wave of reinforcements as it approaches the line of 
for it is difficult to conceive how the attack can finally advance to t 
shock in the face of a resolute enemy standing shoulder to shoulder' 
under good cover, unless they are themselves, not merely shoulder o 
shoulder in single line, but in more or less of masses ; for we know tini 
the feeling of being in a mass lends force to an attack. It is to such 
mass that our obstacle is designed to form a hindrance : a mass buiD 
ing to cross the small space intervening between them and the 
and to put a stop to the awful fire : and it need not be an ^ 

calculated to stop an individuakthat will bx^eak up the formation ox 
mass, throw it into confusion, and check it under deadly close 
fire. If it can be arranged that the enemy shall come suddenly ^ 
an unexpected obstacle, the effect is much increased. And no detui 
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too trivial to effect this, llius, in eonstnici iiig wire 

cntanglemeBts, freshly cut tops of the pickets should bo soiled with 
eaidh to pi'event their showing white. 

The obstacles m()st easily forined under norinnl conditions nro sliallow 
.military pits (at least 15 feet wide), as no niaiorials hit ; but 

tin fortunately, they take a good deal of labour. Tln^y may bo in]j>rove{l 
by stakes, and still more by a simple wire eninnglomont. AbatHs, 
whether of trees or of boughs in several i^iws, ioriu a good ohsiaolo ; 
and it may here be noted that all tlio experience we liave go(\s to show 
that abattis cannot bo injured by artillery fire, even by hea-vy artillery 
lire. (On the occasion of our first attack on the .Retlan, the abatils 
were found practically uninjured, even after the heavy bombardment, 
that had gone' on). Inundations and other more olahorato forms of 
obstacle maybe used when time and means allow. 

The question of clearing the ground must always be Cimsidered in 
connection wdth the use of obstacles. It used to bo laid down as a, 
rule that all hedges, fences, walls^ etc., parallel to the lino of (hdeuee 
should be cleared, while those perpendicular to tlu' line of detviua) 
should be left- as being calculated to lu’eak up the attack, imjiedo 
effective eominand, and prcvenfcomploie co-opcraii{>n a.gaiusi counter- 
attacks. As regards the hedges, etc., perpendicular io the line of 
defence, there was good reason for tlio rule as long as movenunils in 
attack could he made formation,’^ and wliile the ra,nge of weapons 
was comparatively limited; but the greatly increased range of nuuleni 
weapons enables flanking fire to bo brought to hear fn)in gn'ut. <Hs- 
tances, and as attacks are now made in looser order, it is no longtu* 
advisable to have lines perpendicular to the lino of defence winch miglit 
.shelter from flank fire, the advantage of breaking up the laiiU’al 
tinuity of the attack being no longer of such great import amau All 
cover parallel to the line of defence must of course be ek^ared, but it is 
a matter for consideration whether such obstacles as hedges, winch do 
not protect from fire, but which form a very serious hindrance, to the 
advance of the attack, should bo cleared. I have already strongly 
urg^d the advantage of a screen from sight, where absolute protection 
.from fire cannot be obtained, and I have pointed out the mora,l sup- 
port it gives. So far as the hedge affords this to tlu^ attaede, it is a 
disadvantage to the defence ; but where a hedge is not so thick as to 
screen fram sight, a condition of ten. fulfilled when there are no leavers 
on it, then I would ask you to consider how you would yourselves 
propose to get a fairly thick line of attack over a moderately stiff 
hedge. The probability is, that recourse would have to bc^ made to 
gaps and gateways, which means that men would be got forward with 
difficulty, and the defence could concentrate their fire : suppotls a,n<I 
reserves would, if they are to be kept in any sort of formation, ufTord 
a good mark to the defenders when passing ihrougli gaps ami gates; 
in any case, time would bo lost, and time is generally an udvautagtj to 
the defender. 

Clearing the field of fire generally progresses with the preparaium. 
of obstacles, and 'even in face of the general condition "Hhat the 
obstacle should be under fire/^ it is sometimes desirable to fill in 
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hollows of i»’roinul witli felled trees to prevent their being used to 
slielier largo bodies of the cnoiny within a short distance of the line 
of (lidion'o. li' has oecurred to me that a burning obstacle would 
1)0 elieetiv(‘ in such cases, ])ruvided smoke .was'not produced in 
sutlleient (junniitics to liidt^ the enemy. 

A sonuavhat dilTereni. ii‘on.inmnt is necessary in preparing obstacles 
for the dtdomu^ of i'nciun])tmmt.s or isolated posts, such as that referred 
to ill the stH'uud insianct‘ (|uot(Hl, In such cases the obstacle ^should, 
if possible, bo t'llbctivo c‘veu against individualsj it should be very much 
nearer to the lino of dofenco, as it might otherwise be crossed, removed, 
or dcstrfiyod at U'isuiH^ iintlor cover of darkness : for it is often impos- 
sible, cspcanally in sa\uigo warfare, to maintain sentries outside the line 
of defenec at night ; the existence of an obstacle quite near the line of 
defmice will ofiem ho a means of obtaining ^^notice^^ of the movements 
(d‘ an enemy, aiul ir- wdl! break the rush of determined savages. Short 
st'<ikos set close together, inclined towards the enemy and pointed after 
they are driven, form a most forinidable obstacle :• formed of bamboo, 
with sharp calges as well as sides (to make them difficult to grasp to 
dra,w out), liny are much used by hill tribes in India, and are known 
as paDjie>s. 

(iENEKAL PREPARATION OF A BatTLE-FIELD, 

Limits of time ])revent my dealing at greater length with details of 
defemu'S, a.nd 1 now propose to attempt to deal briedy with some of the 
. points that arise iireoniiectioii with the. general preparation of ahattle- 
' hehl. 

First, wc shoidd, I think, consider what the attacker would desire to 
do. Brieily stated, I think his first requirements ai^e, to be able to 
deploy Ids artillery safely, within effective range of the main defensive 
.position, and to be able to bring up the bulk of his infantry in column 
of route to his artillery position. He would then. bo able to draw the 
fire of the defenders from the inaiii position, and could systematically 
dispose of his infantry for the attack. . 

To compel him to show his hand earlier, to bring his artillery into 
action, and to deploy, and thus to some extent lose control .over some 
of -his infantry at a distance from the* main position, the defender 
resorts to advanced posts. The main point to be borne in mind in 
preparing these is, that they are not intended to be held too resolutely ,* 
there' is ahvays a danger in connection with the use of advanced posts, 
that a too resolute defence may lead to a difficulty in withdrawing the 
defenders, and then eventually, to the battle being fought in the 
advanced position, instead of in the carefully prepared position in rear. 
The fortification of the advanced position would, therefore, chiefly con- 
sist in the utilisation and adaptation of existing cover; care being 
taken to provide full facilities for withdrawing the troops from their 
position readily, and to arrange that the cover provided shall be of 
as little use as possible to the enemy when evacuated. The conduct of 
the defence of the udvunced posts sufficiently long* to .force the^ enemy 
to allow his hand to some extent, without too seriously entangling the 
troops,^ is rather a tactical than an engineering matter, and I will not 
I’efer further to it. But I would point out that the modern rifle enables 
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a few trGO|js to make a very considerable resistanco up to a certain 
pointy and therefore advanced defences will probably only liave to be 
constructed for small bodies of troops. 

We ne^ct come to the defence of the main position. Ihio choice of tlio 
position would probably not depend entirely on its suitability Iroin an 
engineer point of view, but partly on other considerat-ions. ibit., given, 
the position our practice is, not to attempt to make it ('(pially strong, a.nd 
therefof’o equally weak everywhere, but to pick out certa.i!i points w(dl, 
suited for defence, and devote our time ajul labour to rendm-ing 
> them as strong as possible: the idea being that an oiiomy cannot 
penetrate between the stx'ongly defended points until lu^ has captured 
them. We believe that the infanti’y of the attack arc naturally drawn 
to act against those, portions of the defensive lino, from the firi> of 
which they are themselves suffering most severe! )" ; tliat it is Idie natural 
instinct of the infantry soldier to reply to the tiro , that tries him 
most ; and thus, the more strongly we defend our strong points^ the 
more certainly will they draw the attack of the enem}", because success 
can only be attained by their capture. 

Ill accordance with the principle of looking first to existing cover, 
we occupy villages, woods, and special features of ground wlien they 
are suitably placed ; and when they are not bo phiceil, or are nut to be 
found, we then resort to the construction of fold vedoulits wlun'o time 
and the soil allow it. 

In qpdulating country, like much of our Ihiglisli country, villages 
are frequently situated in valleys, and are cmumtinded by ground in 
close proximity; their, situation being often determimHl by the <?ob- 
venience of water supply. In such situations they cannot well bo 
utilised as the strong poinis of a position; but where ihey are t>n 
unfordable .streams and command bridges, they form a,dnriniblo ad- 
vanced posts. In open and comparatively loved country, villages 
are most valuable as strong points.*’^ Their advantages are, that 
there is a large amount of cover already existing, not only ftn’ shooting 
lines, but also for supports and reserves; that the troops occujndng 
them are well sheltered from weather ; that water and fuel, and ofb*!! 
’ food and forage, are readily procurable ; and that a certain (fuantity <>£ 
tools and a good supply of materials are likely to be available for the 
construction of the necessary works/ ^ However little time is avail- 
able, it can be usefully spent in improving a village for defence, and all 
work done on it is work to the good. 

The increased power of Field Artillery has rendered the occupatii.)n 
of houses as a first line of defence very undesirable, and wc now look 
to occupying the enclosures of the village for our shooting line ; for 
although, as against earthworks the common shell of Field Artillery 
has very little effect and’need not be seriomsly regarded, against houses 
the case is different, and even shrapnel is likely to have serious ellV'ct 
on troops in houses of ordinary construction. For this reason, troops 
. in support or reserve are generally placed behind, rather than inside 
houses. 

The preparation of the enclosures of a village for defence does not 
require further notice here ; but I would point out that, in proportion 
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as tliere are many and small enclosures, there is the more need for a 
very cai’efally prepared system of communications for the defenders. 
One of the first points to be attended to is the barricading of the main , 
eomrnunicatioiis of the village against penetration by the enemy ;biit an 
equally important point is to arrange for free communication through- 
out the various parts of the defensive line : this enables the reserves to 
be brought up at once to repel the enemy at any point where they have 
penetrated. The importance of proper communications is not always 
fully realised, and particularly in, peace manoeuvres. In large villages, 
in particular, it is specially important, not only that pi’Oper communi- 
cations should be prepared, but that they should be thoroughly known 
to those .who have to lead troops : a free use of signboards is often 
desirable. 

Although the occupation of houses as a first, line of defence in 
the face of artillery fire is no longer desirable, they can be usefully 
employed as second lines, or as keeps, wherever they are screened 
from distant artillery fire, either by trees or by other buildings. A 
very broad distinction must be drawn between the effect of the con- 
centrated fire of a large mass of artillery on exposed buildings and that 
of one or two guns brought up with great difficulty into a village, the 
outskirts of which have been captured, to attempt to deal at short 
range with defended houses in the interior: it seems probable that guns 
could not be served under such conditions in the face of rifle fire. 

In selecting buildings for defence as a second line or as keeps, it 
is of course desirable to arrange that they shall have a fair extent 
of cleared space in front of them, and that they shall be strong 
buildings. 

Time does not allow me to go into the detail of the preparation of 
houses for defence, atid I would merely obseiwe that the two important • 
points to be considered are, that they shall, as far as possible, be pro- 
tected from the danger of catching fire, and that they shall be well 
calculated to resist the enemy breaking into them. 

It is sometimes urged against villages being utilised for defence that 
the troops are very much broken up in them; bub, on the other hand, 
they take comparatively little labour to place them in a state of defence. 

Woods are also readily placed in a state. of defence, and afford good 
cover for supports and reserves. It is generally laid down that when 
troops are so far inside a wood that they cannot see daylight between 
the stems of the trees, they are safe from fire. The preparation of 
proper communications is a matter of much importance,, and may involve 
a good deal of labour. In Canada, it is considered that 8 skilled inen 
will fell and lop an acre of forest in. a day ; but as this does not allow 
for removal, and as skilled woodman must not be counted on, at least 
twice that number must bo allowed, and it will be wise to provide about 
20 men an acre. The preparation of good obstacles in connection with 
the defence of a wood is an easy matter, and a good second line of de- 
fence can be made with a compai’atively small clearing in front, because 
very formidable obstacles can be prepared in connection with the clear- 
ing. Existing open spaces in the wood should be utilised if possible. 
Arrangement of the obstacles in regard to the communications for 
defence requires careful consideration : it is usual to make the obstacles 
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‘^^'raAliating to* some extent in order tliat bodies of the enemy, peni> 
.tratiiig, into tlie .wood, may be broken up and hid open to attackvS in 
flank. ■ „ ; , ■ ' * . ^ 

It is ditlicult for an .attacker to figlit'a decigive action iu a wood; bis 
object must be to push tbrougb as rapidly as possible io iibo fnrtlier 
edge : well arranged communications, good obstaeb's, Jind n» st rong 
second lino of dofeiice will give the defender every advantage in ri'pel- 
ling inroads that may bo made in portions of his line. 

in open country, where there is no existing cover snitabh' for ])lac.ing 
in a state of defence, field redoubts are constructed to furnish strong 
points -in a position. Their main disadvantages are, that they rtHpiiro 
much time and labour to construct, and when provided with bombproof 
cover, they require a large amount of timber and other materials ; tli;it 
they only furnish a small front of fire, and that until nearly completed, 
they are not of much use. The garrisons they hold cannot generally 
construct them within the time that may be considered as likely to be 
available. But strong field redoubts afford excellent shelter to their 
garrisons from fire, and with magazine rifles and machine guns, a much 
larger volume of fire will be obtained from them. It is essential that 
ample means of exit should be provided from the bombproof cover, 
in order that the parapet may be quickly maimed, I cannot now 
go into the details of the design of redoubts : whore they arc 
used there will goneivally be some Engineers available for laying them 
out and superintending tlicir construction : the proper iirnmgcunent of 
working parties requires some cave and experience. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it is well to start with a simple design, wliich can bo 
carried out" within a short time, but wliich can be developed easily if 
more time and the necessary materials are available. 

Good field redoubts liave an appearance of strength which is morally 
favourable to the defenders, but the disadvantages stated al)ovo are 
sufficient to prevent an extensive use of them, except under spiMual 
conditions. In the case of Plevna, the great modoru instance of del'enco 
by redoubts, existing cover in the shape of viilages, weods, 
enclosures in suitable places, was markedly absent and time 'wa.s ntit 
limited. A great absence of obstacles is to bo observed ilnna^, 
probably due' to want of materials. 

In conclusion, I would say that in preparing a position for defemeu 
it is of the utmost importance to decide rapidly on the general lines of 
the scheme of defence, and to toll off the troops to their several sections 
as soon as possible : the officers charged with the supervision of the work 
should arrange for the immediate collection of all tools and materials, 
and of such labour, horses, carts, &c., as can bo obtained locally. As 
far as possible, the troops should be set to execute, under their own 
■ officers, such work a's they will have to defend. It must bo dea rly under- 
stood it is no matter of the troops having to work for the Engineers/' 
but that Engineers are only there to help them, to the oxhmi tliat 
their small numbers will allow, in preparing by their own labour works 
suited to their own requirements, works which, having constructed 
with their own toil, they should be the more resoluto to hold with 
determination. 
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OAPTMN H. J. MAY, R.N. 


(hi'ctm'C dcliocivd at the School of G-tmnefi/, Shochuri/yiess) . 


PART I. 

CrENTLEi^iEN, — I am afraid I have nothing very new to tell you this 
afternoon. This subject has been very thoroughly dealt with by more 
competent men than myself. From a shore point of view^ I dare say 
you liavo read what Major Lewis, Major Clarke^ and many others, 
perluvps more able, liave written ; and from a naval point of view, all 
1 wish to say this afternoon has, I think, been better said by Captain 
Jackson l)(>luro tlie Itoyal Engiueer.s, his paper being printed in their 

Proceedings^^ in the year 1889. Iliit still I saw the other day in the 
newKspaper soinetliiiig about the vexed question of ships vers?is for- 
tifications so I suppose there are still some people who have not 
quite made up their minds upon the subject. 

If you will allow me, I will wander for a minute or two into the 
domains of strategy. One of the vexed questions I believe is, What 
does a. ship want to do ? What we want to do, in a very few words, is 
to obtain command of the sea. That is the main objective of all lihe 
fighting force afloat. By that we mean, not that we shall sweep the 
seas completely clean of every foreign ship, bub that no hostile ship 
shall'be able to remain at sea without being encountered by a superior 
force, and destroyed or driven into port; and that a hostile expedition 
runs its greatest risk w^hilst at sea, and is sure to be overwhelmed if it 
is delayed by only a moderate amount of resistance on the coast long 
enough for the superior fleet to come up. If we obtain the command 
of tbo sea, we shall want, I think, little more. 

Still, fortifications exist, and you will say, Are the fortifications no 
good? I think the fortifications are of decided use, because, supposing 
that w.e do completely sweep the sea, then comes the question, Where 
do we sweep the sea to? Well, those ships which have fled from us 
at sea will escape into fortified harbours. From the experience of old 
wars, I believe we shall find that those ships will remain in those 
harbours, and that we shall not be able to §eb at them ; and because 
there are fortifications they will be able to come out in twos and threes, 
and YQTj much annoy our commerce. So that I do not think that any 
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ottaclc on foTtilioatioBS is likely unless those fortifications shelter ships, 
which ships yon think will eoine out and do you inoro harm iha;n the 
harm you will receive in attacking them under their rortiiicaiions, 

Britlly, I tliink thatmio h)ii'ifications need exist unless you want to 
shelter ships. I cannot mysell: see that fori ithait ions can possibly 
prevent an invasion, fl)r it would be impossible to put* a (..'hiiiese wall 
around the wliolo country, , So that fortifications must he looked iip<m 
as sludtoring slii])s. 

Now, wlion you come to the question of a.tineki ng fortiliea,'tions, a 
very difforojit state of things prevails from that for wliit^i ilu^ ships \iro 
built. 1 have here a diagram of one of our first-class laittle-ships, i lu‘ 

l.lodnoy/^ She is one of the mucli-abuscd Admiral class, hut 
I do not think she is a, bit worse, and she is probably considerably 
better than the foreign ships which were built at about the stnno tinny; 
and being; a barbette vship, as most foreign ships are, slio fairly respesenf s 
the aveiMge iron-clad. We call her an armoin’od ship : tlioro is not 
very much armour about her, but it weighs an immense deal, ‘amount- 
ing to sometliing like, I think, oiie-fifth of the whole weight of the ship. 
As a matter of fact, it is a very difficult thing to protect a ship ; and 
when I say ^^a ship,^^ I includo all that part of tlio sliip wdiich is 
essential to seawortliiness. We have, of course, fighting 
■ Monitors — which hardly show above the water; but the grenf 
drawback of the sliips of the Monitor class is that they arc uu- 
seaworthy. Alany of the 'Monitors 9 went to tlu^- boiiom (as the 
original Monitor herself did) because they wore not lit to go to seU'. 
For going to sea wo must have a. ship with considerable ffeebi^ard — 
the Admirals liavo not half enough freeboard as it is. ^.ilien we 
must bo very careful to armour tlie water-line, so that iho water will 
not get in. In the case of the Rodney/^ we have put a cen’tain 
thickness of. armour on the water-line, and an armoured deck ov(‘r it, 
all this to make her seaworthy : after that, we have very little pro- 
tection left for the guns. "W e have two barbettes witli a pair of lieavy 
guns in each, hut all the smaller guns are altogether iinpi’otectod. 
They are in about the same position as if you brought a yiege gun 
into action without building any kind of battery at all ; and nobody 
but a madman would think of bringing a Siege Battery into action, 
even against an incompletely or partially armed place, without any 
parapet. So that you see the only guns that can fairly cope wdth forts 
are these barbette guns, and even those, when you sec them in thoir 
loading position, are very much exposed to fire. They can only loml 
in their fore-and-aft position, and if you want to fight on the beam, 
they have to be trained round to load every time. 

The net result of all this is that I do not think wo shall willingly 
risk our best ships against forts, and no sliips but our best ships are 
fit to stand up to fortifications. . 

With regard to cruisers, if you simply take away from tlu^- 'Mlodmy'' 
all this belt of armour and the barbettes with, thoir guns, und thin 
down the armoured deck to about half its thickness, thou you have 
left the e-inch guns unprotected. Instead of the big chase guns, put 
one unprotected gun fighting fore and aft respectively, and there you 
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have a first-class cruiser wMcli is evidently mncli less fit to cope with 
fortification than the Eodney/^ 

But you will say to nie^ Have matters changed so much ? People 
are building' coast defences : what are they all for? Will they never 
be attacked ? .Welb I think there ai'e some cases in which we may 
attack coast defences^ and I will give you some conditions which I think 
may make it necessary. 

First of alb it may be necessary to engage batteries when some 
strait or narrow passage^ through which it is most desirable that your 
fleet should pass^ is in the hands of the enemy, and is blocked by shore 
defences, . There was a notable instance of that in the American war. 
It was most necessary for the Northern fleet to obtain possession of the 
Mississippi, because the Southern ships Imd command of the river, 
which is,. you see, in some respects similar to having command of the 
sea; so that it was necessary to introduce Northern ships into that 
river, with the view of wresting the command from the Southerners. 
The entrance to- the river was barred by the forts at New Orleans, and 
it was necessary for the Northern fleet to attack the forts to force the 
passage, wdiich they did saccessfully. They were then able to get 
at, and overpower tlie Southern ships. 

Again, it may be tliat the defences shelter with their guns the oiiemy^s 
ships — either inei:i«of-war or iiiercliant ships — Vvliich it is considered 
necessary to destroy ; or, that altliough but few ships are shelteredj 
the establishoient^ protected by the works are capable of building 
or equipping ships, and thus are likely to exert an inflaeiice on the . 
command of the sea. In these cases it may be necessary to engage 
batteries. A notable instance of this was NelsoAs attack on Copen- 
hagen. We did not want the Danish fleet arrayed against ns, and it- 
was considered worth while to go in and smash the Daiiivsh fleet} before 
it could* put to sea’ and do us any harm', notwithstanding the forts by. 
which their ships were protected. But the forts at Oopoiihagen were 
not very strong, and ^ve did not wait till they became stronger, but went 
in at once. Another instance occurred in the war of 1812, in the 
American lakes. There was some very pretty fighting there on a small 
scale for the command of the lake. Each side had a dockyard, and 
built ships as fast as ever they could. The dockyard that built ships 
fastest put the most ships at sea, and that side, speaking generally, 
obtained the command of the lake. When they had fairly -swept the 
lake, the next thing they did was t<» destroy their enemy^s dockyard, 
so that no more ships might issue from it, and then they held command 
over the lake. . But it did not last long : the dockyard -was always, re- 
built after beijig destroyed ; more ships were built, and then came the 
fight at sea over again. 

Thirdly (but this only in a small degree) it may be necessary to 
engage batteries when shore defences command waters which it is 
wished to occupy, either temporarily while a force is l,)emg landed, or 
permanently in order 'to secure the port for your -own use. Perhaps 
an instance of that ’which I may quote was Lissa ; but the island of 
Lissa was not attacked, I think, for any rational reason, but because 
the good people of Italy thought that their fleet ought to do something. 
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and they absolutely forced the Admii^al to attack Lissa, i;h,ongh, he did* 
not want to do so^ and that ended in the miserable whicli one 

might have expected ; but still his aim was to take I jissa ;Cor itself, and 
not because it was exerting any intluence on the war. 

The fourth instance in which it may be necessary to engage l)a,i lories 
wo have h’ad some instances of lately, viz., when it^ is considered that 
the bombardment of the -vrorks themselYes, or of the iown, is likely io 
produce an adequate effect, either moral or material, Oi; ihai> wi^ had 
a notable instance at Algiers, and perhapKS a more notable instaio.a^ 
than any other. We wanted to produeo a moral cdToet upon the Mooi's 
rathei', I think, than to destroy their ships. Wo went in and sniuslied 
their forts, and the moral effect was so. great that on the following day 
they gave in to all our demands. Ycry much tlie same thing happened 
at Alexandria ; we knocked the forts about a bit and frightened tlu‘ 
Egyptians very much, and in the night they all ran awaiy. lint we 
cannot always count upon the gunners being so much frightened as 
the Egyptians were ; so that I do not think that is altogether a safe 
precedent to follow. 

I will come first then to what I think is the more feasible operation, 
the operation of forcing the passage of a channel. One of the cliiii- 
cnlties about it is, that there are not many channels to force ; I do not 
think that there are half-a-doisen in the British Empire, beca,iise it ivS a 
necessity of the case that there should be something for the licet to do 
. as a fleet beyond, and that when they get beyond the fortifications they 
should have matters fairly their own way. Of course, we know the 
case of the Dardanelles ; that is an instance which, is always before ns, 
and there are other instances of the same kind in which it is advan- 
.. tageous for a fleet to run past forts and then to operate in tlie waters 
beyond them. And, now, if you will allow me, I will describe what I 
think would be* the kind of operation which would be carried out in 
the way of foi-cing a passage. 

First of all, it is our great idea to get the ships past quickly. We 
do not want to fight the forts. If the gunners would kinclly go to 
sleep we would run past them in the night and have nothing to say to 
them ; but I am afraid we cannot count upon that. Oii the other hand^ 
the object of the defences is to stop the ships, or, if they cannot stop 
them, to delay them so much that they will be so knocked about as to 
be unable* to carry out the work that they wish to do boyond. So' 
that it appears to me that obstriictions are more important in these 
cases than guns. We had a notable instance of that — our fiiilures 
on the Peiho Elver ; we had run our gun-boats up those Chinese rivers 
several times past forts ; we had fired and the Ohinese .fired, and it 
generally ended in the Chinese running away, and in our goi!ig up the 
river. Bub in 1859 there was an expedition up tlio Peiho lUver ; tliero 
was an ordinary fort, but there turned out; to bo rather an tnxira- 
ordinary obstruction. When the gun-boats got so far as the fort, (hoy 
found that the obstruction was barring the way. They said, Wo 
will knock down the forb,'^ but they did not succeed in knocking down 
the fort, whereas the fort succeeded in knocking the gun-boats about 
very much, The gun-boats then began to find that they had too much 
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of ifc, and the only thing left for them was to withdraw. ' Had they 
gone for the obstruction^ it is quite possible that they might have got 
past it and succeeded, and although the forts were important, in that 
they beat the gun-boats, still the obstruction was more important, 
because it kept the gun-boats in front of the forts. So that our first 
object must be to get the channel clear, and if the channel is in constant 
use, as the Dardanelles would be, as the channel will be if it is worth 
calling a channel (because, supposing that a channel leads to nowhere 
and nobody comes from it, it is scarcely worth fighing for), I think it 
'is possible by means of a surprise to find the channel to a great extent 
unobstructed. I do not know very much about the latest inventions 
in the way of mines, but I do not think that it is possible to keep such 
things as contact or mechanical mines about any channel which has to 
be used constantly. ‘ ' 

Then there is a question of observation mines. It is possible that 
they may be laid and kept thei^e j but then they get out of order, and 
so it appeai^s to me that the great thing to arrange for is a. surprise. 
But we must not have a surprise on both sides. It was an utter 
surprise to Farragut, I suppose, when he went into Mobile and his 
leading ship was blown up by a torpedo ; but that is not the sur- 
prise I mean. We must first send a few boats to see what the channel 
is like and how it is obstructed, and we shall find it most necessary to 
know all about the place, and that we can scai'cely find out in wartime-; 
wennust do it in time of peace. We shall have to study carefully .all 
the channels which it is possible we may have to attack, and in war 
time we shall have to catch the pilots who know the channel. We 
shall also in peace time have to study what has been done with a 
view of blocking that channel, all of which will give us useful infor- 
mation as to the sort of resistance which we are likely to encounter. 
Our reconnoitring force, consisting perhaps of a couple of cruisers and 
half-a-dozen gnn- boats, mainly fast boa.ts, with perhaps torpedo' bouts, 
will run in, and if they come out and report that the channel is 
sufficiently clear to go on, then we might . go straight through. But 
supposing wo find, as I fear we shall, serious obstructions in the channel 
and the people on shore more or less awake, then we shall have to 
attack tho obstructions. That means bringing up a number of small 
craft, and those small craft are very troublesome, because they will 
not live at sea. Ton may, therefore, have a subsidiary piece of 
fighting in seizing a base where all thosb small craft could be collected, 
and when you have got your smalb craft together, then comes the 
fight. Now, in the case of England, we an^ange our coast defences in 
such a way that the small craft which I 'think would do this work best 
do not all belong to the Navy, but some at least belong to the Army. 
I mean the small craft wliich must more or less act as a defence for 
our own harbours, and which lay submarine mines, &c. But if the 
attack was made upon us, I have no doubt that a Continental Admiral 
would requisiti*on those small craft who are themselves in the habit of 
laying down mines and getting about at night in narrow harbours,, and 
who know how to navigate intricate waters. When you have- collected 
this flotilla as quickly as possible, then they .would have to go in ^nd 
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•cleat the clianBel ; and I do not myself see how wo can support fclioso 
boats. I am afraid they will have to go in as a sort of foi'lorn hope with 
their creeps and their counter-mines and their various tlovices for (clear- 
ing the channel; and will have to run the gauntlet oi the guns, because^, if, 
as is sometimes advocated; we advance our ships to support those boats, 
we bring on just what we wish to avoid. Wb'. want to gof. our ships 
past clear and yet we rush them into a tight, and ^nuhaps anchor 
them under the guns of the batterieS; which is Just what, (ho baiUcaaVs 
want. So that I think it is quite possible'that the Ix'giuiiiug u,nd ond 
of forcing the channel may be that the small craft will t.ry io i'ovce iTio 
obstruction and may be driven back; and perhaps after all the game 
may be considered not worth the candle'; but; at any ratC; there will bo 
fighting of some kind over these boats. The boats, of course; will try 
to get darkness or fog in their favour. Supposing the channel to bo 
fairly narrow and the electric lights to be about; and the electric lights 
to be well worked and well managed; then I do not think that the 
darkness- helps the boats very much •; but if the place is a fogg-y one, 
fog helps them a good deal; because it altogether obscures the electric 
lights and upsets the gunnery on shore. The only thing tlmt they 
then have to fear so much is counter-attacks from boats like tlieiusolves. 
But I do not myself think that you can work both guard-boats and the 
gunS; you must have one or the other. If the weailhcr is clcju* 1 fatuy 
the defence had better trust to their guns and electric liglits a.ud sink 
or. disable every boat they see. If the weather is thick, cease firing 
and hunt the place over with your own guard-boats. What you want 
in order to keep those boats off, I take it, is not well defended bat teries, 
not thick parapets, but a lot of little guns— quick-firing guns if you 
can get them, — but if you cannot get quick-firing guns, field guns or 
old 40-prs., or anything that will sink a boat, and that does nut requiu* 
much. 

Now, supposing the channel to be clear, the people on shore iiinnedi- 
ately ‘set to work to fill it up again, and that, 1 think, is wliore mining 
will come in. It is very easy, as you know, to run a line of counier 
mines, and it is just as easy to run a lino of mechanical inities, and 
when the channel is cleared the enemy, if he is w'orth much, - will 
immediately stick a lo‘t of mechanical mines down and perhaps mako the 
place worse than it was before. Therefore, all these boat operations 
must be so timed as to close as daylight comes on, so that ’svo may bo 
pretty sure that the enemy are not putting down more mines. When 
once we get daylight the big ships will go in. I ( 3 annot myself see the 
least chance of big ships going into a narrow channel at night. Bhips 
have gone through a channel at night. Farragut did so at New 
Orleans, and they ran past Vicksburgh, but there \\\nv no elcHd ric 
lights in those days, the gunnery on shore wivs not v(n‘y good, tlu^ 
channel of the Mississippi was perfectly clear, and tiuy went so slowly 
that if they got on the mud they did not stick. The best [)ruof that 
daylight is best is, that Farragut himself, towards the close of the 
•war, chose daylight to run into Mobile. Mines wore just begiuniug 
then, and he lost one ship by a mine as it was. But wo must have 
daylight to see our way through the, obstructions, and we cannot 
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navigate sliips wlieii the electric light is about without standing a very 
good chance of their running on sliore^ and if a ship runs on shore in a 
place of that kind, c>f course one would not give much for her. So 
that I would make my run in ear^y daylight. I would rig out from my 
ships nets, and what have been irreverently termed cow-catchers or 
dredges, to keep off contact mines, and one. must have a good flotilla 
of small craft to hunt everything in the semblance of a torpedo boat. 
We must go in line ahead. The clear channel will not admit of any- 
thing else. To lead,, I should not put a ship of the Rodney class, 
but probably some of our more old-fashioned ix’on-clads, in which the 
guns are better .protected and the ship in many respects not so valuable, 
so that if you lose her you will not mind so much. Still, if you are 
going to run past a place you cannot altogether pick and choose your 
ships. When they were running into- the Mississippi/ of coui’se they 
had to take with them river gun- boats, because the work up the river 
necessitated that kind of craft. The river gun-boat is not at all the 
kind of craft that you would take to run past m fort if you had your 
choice; and/ speaking generally, the ships will be those that/are required 
for the particular class of work beyond the forts. However, if there 
is a choice, I should put moderately old iron-clads in front, then might 
come, perhaps, our best ships, then the weakest ships, and lastly a few 
iron-clads with good stern fire, with everything ready in the way of 
towing hawsers, &c., to |:)ick up any stragglers in the i-ear. / 

With regard t*o tiring, the main object of the ships being to get 
through, it would be, I think, a question as -to whether ‘all the nn- 
protected guns should be manned in the leading ships. Perhaps, in 
ships of the Rodney class, it might be as well to keep the men 
belonging to all’ the unprotected guns under cover until you got fairly 
close to, "and then to let them go up and fire ; but, at any rate, our 
firing would not be directed towards destroying the batteries or even 
towards disabling them, but towards slowing the fire of the batteiaes 
in any way, principally by firing at people who were exposed. We 
could* hardly expect to hit the very small target which a gun represents, 
but still, with the quick-firing guns and machine guns, and so on, we 
might make their fire slower and wilder. 

We should als'o keep a very good look-out for anything in the way 
of observing stations for range-finders. I have-not the least doubt that 
foreigners have plotted down on all their charts our observing stations, 
because they are nob very well hidden away; and, in the same way, 
anything that looked like a torpedo station or a station from which 
anybody was directing fire. Plans of all the forts would be most 
necessary, and also, if we could get ttom, photographs. If those 
boats could run in in the way I have contemplated, of course they could 
take photographs, and it would be very useful to have photographs to 
point out to us just where the places were which ought to be fired at. 
At Alexandria, 1 myself fired an electido broadside at what I afterwards 
found was a lot of old smooth-bore guns, because I had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to make sure that they were not rifled guns, 
and so the whole of that broadside was thrown away. We must care- 
fully study all the works, and then each ship must be told what to 
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fire at* A very notable case of snccess in that way was Porter^s action 
with Port Fisher. He made very elaborate plans of what ea,(di ship 
was to fire at as well as the position of each sliip^ and the result 
was tliat the ships got off yoyj easily. I may say a wor<l or two after- 
AVards on the attack on Fort Ihsher; but as regards sa/fe-gunrdiug the 
ships by the amount of their fire, they managed t1ia,t very wc^ll. 

Now*, supposing that ships can run past in this way, o( coiirse the 
main question is if the channel leads to nowliere, wlioro the- ships am 
act as ships, as is the case here in the Eiver Tliamos, is it worth wliilo 
running past and getting into n>'ciU de sac? I do not iliink it. is. Phis 
sort of thing would never be attempted unless, as I sai«l before, we 
had some objective beyond. But I go a little further than tliis. 
Supposing that it is possible for boats to get past the obstructions, I 
think it may b6 found that boats may very possibly do all that tlio 
ships can in the way of destroying ships in the harbour. Bliould this 
be so, then that is the kind of attack that you are likely to have to 
meet. Take Portsmouth Harbour, for instance, the fleet lying at” 
Spithead : it- would be a great thing for the enerny if ho could sink 
two or three of those ships, it would be of no use Ms sending* liis 
ships in to do that because they would get so knocked about* that 
the loss would balance the gain ; but' supposing tliat it were possible 
for boats to get in, those boats would run in with torpedoes and do 
everything that the ships could do, and something more. So that 
the only kind of attack which is likely to be made* is an attack for 
the purpose of clearing away obstructions sufficiently to let boats pass. 
That done, they will try and slip past with their torpedoes, and even 
if only half the boats can get through, it will be well with the loss of 
the other half, and I cannot see how yon can meet this kind of attack 
by the big gnus of which we have so many mounted now. I think wo 
want. more of the small guns, we want more passive obstructions, per-* 
haps artificially narrowing the channel by some kind of improvised 
floating batteries or booms — booms are unreliable things, beeauso iii 
many places they would get waslxed away; but you might have some 
old craft fitted up as a floating battery which would support a long 
boom and prevent the boats coming in : and although you may say 
that such craft would easily be sunk by a ram, as no doubt might bo 
the case, yet it is nob^ half as easy for a ram to get in as it is for 
boats to get in. 

I would conclude this lecture by saying that I think in guarding a 
channel the thing that you have to look out for most is to keep out the 
small craft, and if your arrangements are such as to keep out the small 
craft, the big ships will nev^r come iu aud will never give you any 
troublei 
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EXPEIIIENCES AT OKEHAIPTOF IN 1891. 

BY 

CAPTAIN W. L. WHITE, R.A. 


fA Leeiuro. delivered al the Mv^al ArtlUerj/ InstiiuUon, Noveinher 4th, 1891)* 


Colonel C. G. T,renc,ti^ R.A., Dikectou Abtillery’ ColleciEj in the Chaie. 


By permission of the Commandant of the School of G-unnery and of 
the Camp Cotiimandant Okeliainpton; I am enabled to place before yon 
some of the princiiial results and some of the points most worthy of 
notice of the practice at Okehainpton in 1891, 

'fhe points which ■woro noted in the report for 1890 (of which my 
paper of last year read in this theatre was the pale reflection) and to 
wliich attention wus drawn in the Instructions for Practice, 1891/^ 
naturally attracted the attention of Battery Commanders and a marked 
improvement took place in almost all the pointe brought forward. I 
shall, tlicrefore, this year, endeavour to bring under review other 
pluises of tlio practice, which want of time, and the fear of making* 
the paper too long and wearisome for the Proceedings/^ forbade me 
to mention last year. There are two or three points from last year’s • 
paper, however, that I must venture for a moment to dwell upon, 
viz., T- : . , ■ ‘ 

IXisinhiilon of fire ^ tliough greatly improved, is not yet, wdiat it should 
be, nor will the best effects be produced in the shortest time until* the 
fire is distributed from tlie first shrapnel, or, in the case of continuous 
fronts of target, from the very first round. We must not allow our 
views to be narrowed by the unreal condifcious of the practice ground, 
one of which is the want of moral as well as material effect produced 
by til© bursting shell of a well distributed fi.re, an effect which would 
be postponed, perhaps never attained, if we confine our fire too long to 
the x^anging point; at all events our men must suffer. the rnoi-e from 
the undisturbed fire of the enemy the longei" it is undisturbed. 

Fmes . — The conti'oversy.as to whether it was better to get the first 
time fuzes to act on graze or in the air ran high this year. Some 
officers said that they TRIED to get the first fuzes to act on gi’aze ; 
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surely^ as the quick arrival at an effective time slirapiiel fire is oiir 
great .object^ one sliorild TRY to get the first fuzes EIGHT and not 
postpone tlie wislied-for moment by preliminary operations ; nnless tlie 
indistinctness of the target, or other reasons, render such proceedings 
necessary. 

While speaking on the subject of fuzes, it will iiitert^st you t o k]H)w 
that, working from a very large number, some lunnlreds, iuzc’s, it 
has been ascertained that the mean error of the fuzes of a woll-trainc^d 
battery is as follows 

EanffP. Moan error. 

Yards. Y-ards. 

600 to 1000 18 

1000 to 3000 ■... 19 

3000 to 3000 ... 19-5 

With these figures as a point of roforence, if any officer will take 
trouble to work out the mean erro; of the fuzes of his battery, he will 
not only be able to see the result of the training that his men have 
had, but most infallibly to find ou^kut what guns the fazes are badly 
set. m 

As showing the result of the hi«uf elocity of our gun on the burn- 
ing of the fiizes, I am permitted t’W(Nention the results of firing with 
a charge of 12| oz. of cordite, givirg a luuzzlo velocity of 1537 f.s., 
in which the mean error of 27 fuzes, at ranges between 2100 and 2G0U 
yards, was only 12’7 yards. 

An old complaint has cropped up \igain this year under a ntuv form. 

, It was remarked of the batteries practising in 1889, and referred to in 
the ^^Instructions for Practice of 1890,^^ that thei’c was /ee m/ie/i c.r- 
j^OBure in taking up positiom, ' It was noted that in 1890 there had been 
a great improvement in this respect, ,blit it has been a remark 
frequently made this year, that the calling of the sectional officers and 
gun-layers to the front is an unnecessary revelation of the spot upon 
which the batteries are eventually to come into action. 

This is a question of such* very great importance that it deserves to 
•he treated somewhat at length. ■ The German Regulations go so .far as 
to say that, after the simultaneous opening of fire on tlie occupation 
of the first position in action, the thing next in importance is the 
occupation of a preparatory position under cover, ‘ from which the 
preliminary reconnaissance of the target may be carried out befoj.*e the 
battery is committed to action. 

Those by whom I have most often heard the indictment preferred 
have generally been standing with the range party at a higher elevation 
than the target and well to a flank, they were, therefore, ouablod to 
look both over and round the folds of ground covering the battery 
from the target, hence I am inclined to think that in many cases where 
batteries are said to have exposed themselves unnecessarily they wore 
not really so exposed to an observer at the target itself. 

Again, the ground at. Okehampton.is exceptionally open and also, 
the spectators, knowing exactly where the batteries were coming into 
action, were on the keen look-out for any appearance on the bare hill- 
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side^ where the slightest movement against the sky-line could hardly 
escape notice. • ■ . 

But;, even setting aside these excuses^ we cannot afford to do without 
calling forward at least our sectional officers before committing the 
batteries to the FIRST artillery position (when possible it is desirable 
that the gun-layers should come forward too). Be it remarked that it 
is not claimed to be of such, importance in positions other than the 
first ; to begin with there would probably be neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for it during the latter phases of an action^ and also^ as everyone 
is by that time familiar with the task before him and much of the 
pointing out of target and giving of instructions can be done before 
the batteries leave their previous positions, there is also no great- 
necessity for it. In the case of Horse Artillery acting with cavalry 
there most certainly never would be time for this proceeding, but, 
nevertheless, it should be sedulously practised by them; since the 
greater number of Horse Artillery batteries are employed with the 
Corps Artillery and not with the Cavalry Brigade. 

The’ argument in favour of it is this. The batteries are about to 
engage in a duel with those of the enemy, in which one or the other most 
nertainly will be silenced, if not quite disabled from loss of p'ersonneL 
Why then go into action without having taken every precaution to 
ensure success ? No man can say that it is not far easier for a Battery 
Commander to point out the target to his sectional officers and gun- 
layers grouped round him, than if they wei-e standing in battery, 
perhaps under the fire of the enemy. The time that this pointing out 
takes is of no moment as compared with the advantages gained. 
What is the value of four minutes (the average for this year was three 
minutes 41 seconds) in a fight that must last at least an hour, perhaps 
more, when by a proper use of that four minutes we may secure a 
manifest advantage over the enemy ; especially when we consider that 
some of the batteries may be waiting some time under cover while the 
others are closing up and massing to the- front, which time could not 
be employed more advantageously than in 'making known to those 
most concerned the task before them. 

This year, as last, shows a great advance in fire discipline and this is 
undoubtedly owing to the introduction of silent drill, which has "caught 
on/^ to a most wonderful extent. Indeed, since its adoption I have 
heard officers, not only of our own branch, but also those of other 
arms, declare that they now thoroughly appreciate for the first time 
what a terrific weapon a well-manag'ed battery is, so completely can it 
now be swayed by its commander. Such being the case, we are now 
ill a fair way to combat one of our most pronounced, failings, namely, 
the difficulty of turning fii’e rapidly from one target to another. ^ 

Some interesting experiments were carried out this year in the 
endeavour to do away with the pause in fire which takes place between 
the time when a rapidly moving target gets to within about 800 yards 
of the battery and the time at which case shot fire commences. 
Hitherto Battery Commanders, remembering the time it takes to fix, 
set and clamp a time fuze, which operation .may well be mismanaged if 
cavalry is rapidly approaching the guns, have been content to abandon 
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tlie jfire.^of time shrapnel when 'the target is some 600 to 800 yards 
from the giinSj to load with case and await the entrance of the enemy 
into the deadly case zone. 

In Getnnain}^ this inconvenience is minimised in that i lio fuzes ]*oqnirc 
no cla,m{)iiig‘j and/ even if shell arc taken straiglit from the Innbt'rj 
wliere they arc carried fuzed^ the fuzes are carried set so tint the slu'il, 
without further adjustment tlian putting in the detonating 
will burst some 250 to 300 metres from the gnrn IMius, ai. ti un^sii 
critical moinent, of the battery is relieved iVom all but iho 

most mechanical functions of the service of the pie(a', and i>he zomn 
immediately beyond that of effective case vshot il!*o is eovm\‘d by an 
extremely rapid fire of time shrapnel. 

In order to bring the service of our batteries iwiiv to tliis hw'ob 
it wms ordained at Okehampton this year that, wlauu^ver a baltery 
found itself in such a position where it might be iakon in ihiwk 
xina'voidably at practice, when the running* targets wm’c^ known to b(‘- 
ready) one portable maga-zine of shrupneb with llic fuzes set and 
clamped at 1| to If, was to be placed by each gun. When usml at 
ranges from 800 to 400 yards, the lire was very ra])id, in one c*a,se 13 
rounds a minute, and the deep reacliiiig cone of dispersion at sliurt 
ranges amply compensated for the shortness of some td tln^ ])urs(s, 
which were from 200 to 300 yards from the guns, wlnm the targid'wns 
some 700 yards off. The cavalry officers who saw the prjiclico wert^ 
particularly pleased with tlie fiiMFenJir which tlunh* ivpn^seni.a.tiv(^s 
braved, and in some cases successfully rode througli. 

In referring you to the table of the x'osults of battery servi(*e prach icc^ 
for the year, it is alniost impossible to avoid making some com})aristui 
.between the shooting of the batteries, but I would warn you imt to do 
SO without very carefully talcing into eonvsidora,iiou all (ho varying 
conditions under which the diffierGut batteries practised. For instaiu^o, 
to take a single case, the average size of the targets jUTictised at by 
the battex’ies at the beginning of the season was about of) dummies, 
while towards the end of tho season it dwindled down in some ca.ses to 
26 ; therefore a battery destroying one dummy in the larger target 
would only destroy two per cent, of its target, wliilo a battery destroy- 
ing one dummy in the smaller target would destroy four per cent, of 
its target ; but the first battery has the chance of destroying im.^ro as 
its target is larger. This is only one of the minor dillieulties of 
estimation, but, from the data before you, it is possible for everybody 
to .make up his mind for himself as to the shooting of the vaidous 
batteries. 

The above-mentioned difficulties do not apply in so great a d(‘greo 
when we consider the averages of the past three years, in which the 
targets range, etc., have been approximately tho satuo, and I draw 
your attention to these. 

The percentage of target destroyed per mi unto 1ms greatly iucrc^a spd 
and this is owing to the smarter and quicker pcrfurmauco of tho bat- 
teries as exemplified by the increased rate of fire. 

It is, perhaps, natural that with this increased rapidity of lire wo 
should lose at first sorde of the accuracy which was induced by tho old 
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slow sliooting-at-a-inark system, and this is shown to be the case by 
the gradually decreasing casualties and hits per shell, which go down 
at tiie same rate tliat^ the rate of fire goes up. So far, however, no 
harm, has been done for \vo are arriving at the consummation of our 
wishes, the destruction of the target in the shortest possible time, 
more rapidly than heretofore, but with a proportionately greater expen- 
diture of ammunition. We must take care, however, that we do not 
•fall into the other extremo of hurried fire, which would tell upon the 
average by the loss of effect that always accompanies it. 

As a direct iucentivo to care and thoroughness in drill and training, 
in which the reward so soon follows the effort, I refer you to the last 
line in the table which shows the elfect produced by the 58th (Instruc- 
tional) Battery. The ranges varied from 3550 to 600 yards, with an 
average of 1 750, which is undoubtedly shorter than the average of the 
other batteries, for the reason that the targets shot at during these 
series were generally placed under the direction of infantry officers, 
who desired to see what losses their men would iucur in the attack on 
artillery, from the time they extended up to the time they arrived 
within such a distance that they could use their own arms with effect. 

(Taking the experience of last yearhs practice with this, the figures 
show that in the FEONTAL ATTACK OF UNSHAKEN ARTIL- 
LERY infantry would lose about 50 per cent, of the firing line between 
2400 and 700 yards, and more if -exposed to fire in closed bodies at 
long ranges.) 

* This battery, when it first came up, started under no more favourable 
conditions than any ofher, but about double the allowance of ammuni- 
tion that any other battery had, and careful diulling on off days when 
there was no practice, produced the result before you. 

Time, 

A good deal of trouble has been taken this year to hasten the 
moment when the truly effective fire, that of shrapnel shell, begins, 
and the results of those efforts are given in a table. 

In writing last year on this subject I ventured to say that a properly 
trained battery sliodld be able to open shrapnel fire at any range up 
to 3200 yards in four minutes. TTiis statement was received with 
incredulity by one of the service papers, and also looked at rather 
doubtfully in the pages of the Proceedings of this Institution, but 
I think that the figures before you sufficiently bear out my statement. 

. The average time from action to first round remains the same, but a, 
striking difference is in the time that a battery takes to range itself. 
If we admit that in many cases- ai*tillery at the longer ranges does not 
disclose its position imtil it opens fire (and not always then with smoke- 
less powder), then shrapnel fire commences on the average four minutes 
and eight seconds after the presence of the guns is made known. Be 
it also remembered that if the battery is properly ranged the first 
shrapnel, even if it burst on graze, is likely to be effective. 

In order to hasten on as much as possible the opening of effective 
fire, the 58th Battery was told off to fire some series coming into 
action with loaded guns, after the fashion of foreign artilleries and 
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■ also , of oiir own artillery in India. ■ When this is done efiectivo ‘fire is 
opened .on t.he average in three minutes and 1,7 .seconds from first giin.. 
This result should lead to the general adoption of this method. 

ItATEB OF FiEB.- 

There is still great room for improvement in tlio rate of firo ; very few 
of the batteries paid any attention to the keeping of n^gular intervjils of 
time between the roiin.ds when at ordinary or rapid firi^^ the couso(pienco 
was that the fire was generally a sputtering diselmvge followed by a, 
pause^ more or less long according to the stnartnoss of tlio ba-ttery ; 
after a few rounds in this manner it was quite obvious thab in order to 
ayoid this pause^ the men were beginning to liurry^ witli the iisnal 
accompaniments^ and there is scarcely a practice report of any battery 
which does not show that, after the wmrd Ordinary fire” was given^ 
the laying of the battery fell oif. 

To insist on tlie intervals of time being kept to a second may seem 
pedantic^ but there is a very good and sufficient reason for ib^ and it is 
better to risk being considered pedantic than to fall away into the 
other extreme. 

It is stated by foreign gunners who have been under heavy fire that 
irregular fire such as that described^ as well as the firing of salvos^ 
tends to bring about bad practice and to render tlio men unsteady j 
because, when all the guns of the battery are empty at onct', they feel 
that they are for the time defenceless and there is always hurry in 
order to get loaded again, and also that, unless kept very strictly irr 
hand, fire tends to get quicker and quicker until it gets quite out of 
hand. What is striven after abroad is a regular rate of fire in wliicli 
^rounds shall be fired at stated intervals with the regularity of clock- 
work ; this regularity of fire, by its very monotony^ is stated to have a 
wonderfully steadying eiSect on the men^s nerves, and the comparative 
calm thus produced is conducive to good practice ; while by the irre- 
gular method of fire the men are worked up to the wildest pitch of. 
excitement, with its consequent bad practice. 

There is also another very good reason why harried fire should never 
be allowed, and that is to avoid the too rapid consumption of ammuni- 
tion. It must be remembex’ed. that there is only sufficient shrapnel 
actually with the battery to keep up an ordinary fire for from two 
hours to two hours and 40 minutes, which is just sufficient for the 
Divisional Eeserves to arrive in; but if the fire is rapid there is only 
enough shrapnel for from 56 to 80 minutes, and thus the hattory might 
completely exhaust its ammunition before there was the least chaiico of 
replenishing the limbers and waggons. . ’ 

Besides slow fire, the only rate of fire, with one exception, that 
should be recognised in a battery firing under service conditions is 
.rapid^ or ordinary fire from the right or left, and the guns sliould bo 
fired in succession right through the battery, by this moans only is the 
fire really kept under control and in the hands of the Battery Oom- 
j I'.ijnander. , 

Ordinal or rapid fire by sections against a standing target should 
never be resorted to at service practice ; it was allowed this year 
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because ifc was broiigbt in to' try and bring four-gun and'^six-gun bat- 
teries approximately under tlie same conditions for competitive practice^ 
but tbe number of rounds delivered by a six-gun battery with ordinary 
fire by sections^ if it is properly kept up with 20 seconds intervals^ is 
exactly the same as if the battery fired' rapid fire with seven seconds 
intervals right through from a flank, and by this latter method much 
greater regularity and less flurry would be ensured. Moreover, 
ordinary fire by sections could not be kept up long except under very 
favourable conditions by any battery ; 40 seconds, which is the utmost 
time a gun would have, is not, as a rule, sufficient time in which to 
run up, load, and lay with precision for more than two or three rounds. 
In rapid fire from a flank, seven seconds intervals, each gun has alsp 
40 seconds interval, but I do not think that this fire should ever be 
resorted to except with case shot, where no running up is required and 
the laying is only very rough. 

The only time when rapid or ordinary fire by sections should be 
allowed is when firing at a moving object and the nuniber of rounds is 
specified, thus Rapid fire • from the left of sections ; One Round, 
because it is desired to catch the enemy at a particular spot; the, 
reasons for not firing a salvo on this occasion are given by Prince 
Ki’aft. 

The pi’actice of Nos. 1 ordering their guns to be fired without any 
word of command from the sectional officer is not so prevalent as here- 
tofore ; one reason for this grave breach of fire discipline is veiy curious, 
and I will give it to you in detail, ' * 

111 the older drill books it was laid down, and the wording has sur- 
vived into the one at present in use, that, in ordinary fire, one gun is 
to be fired when the shell is home in the gun next to it.- I have ^ 
observed over and over again at drill and sometimes at practice, a No. 1, 
instead of attending to his own gun up to the last minute, watching the 
.gnu next to him and giving the word to his own gun to fire as soon as 
the shell went home in the next gun, without waiting for the sectional 
oflicer to give the order. I was very much puzzled for a long time to 
account for this pi^actice, but I -think I have arrived at the solution. In 
old- days when the centre section was armed with howitzers and the 
indifferent powder was carried in flannel bags, there was a certain 
amount of danger that a spark from one gun might ignite the charge 
in one of the howitzers or even the cartridge being carried up to the 
next gun, so the order was issued that no gun was to be fired until the ‘ 
charge of the next gun was quite safe in the bore with the projectile 
on top of it. Surely, now that this danger does not exist, and we, 
moreover, put the projectile into the bore before the cartridge, this 
old world custom might be allowed to drop out of our drill-book. If 
rigidly adhered to the intervals between the rounds would depend upon 
the smartness of each detachment, and the time might be indefinitely 
prolonged if one of the loading numbers was killed at the moment of 
loading. 

In order to ensure regularity of fire it is necessary to drill for some 
time watch in hand until the sectional officers ha-ve become accustomed 
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to tlie intervals that tliey should give accoi'ding to the rate of fire 
■ordered.;- ' 

Competitive Practice. 

There is no doubt that the chief interest of tliis yen.r'\s praiciicc was 
centred in the competitive practice and^ considering that' ii is ilie first) 
year in which it has been tried, the scheme has given satisfaction tind is 
likely to conduce to the improved shooting of ba.tt('rit's. ; Being a. iirst 
attempt to formulate a scheme a few small points recpuring ammuhneiit 
have naturally come to light ; I propose to touch briefly on these. 

Many officers consider that the 50 per cent, allowance* Tor four-gun 
batteries gives them an advantage over six-gnn batteries. This is not 
soy for if the shooting of the batteries practising at Glenboigh l)e 
studied it will be seen that the effect of a six-gun battery, a,s calculated 
by adding 50 per cent, to the effect of a foim-gnn battery, is pra.ctieally 
identical with the effect actually obtained by a six-gun battery. 

Four four-gun and four six-gun batteries practised, the shooting was 
remarkably even, and the average of the four has in each case been 
taken. 
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It is not, of coui’se, necessary to add 50 per cent, to the numbm' of 
common shell for, in either case, the number of ranging rounds would 
be the same. If any advantage exists on either side it is in favour of 
the six-gun battery in No. III. series ; but this can bo met by making 
the column for the four gun battery occupy the same depth us ihat for 
the six-gun battery, i.6., by putting the sections oue-and-a-half ptiees 
apart instead of one pace. 

In places such as Glenbeigh and Shoeburyness, where it is not pos- 
sible to put the dummies of the first series into sholtor-ironches, fniir 
points for every dummy disabled appears too high ; lor the numbeu* of 
points scored during, that series was double the number scored in any 
other series. Whereas, when shelter-trenches were used, as at Oko- 
hampton, the scoring in each series -is more nearly the same, and 
three points per dummy disabled appears to be the correct value. 

It is also desirable in the opinion of most officers, that ‘the marks 
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for fire discipline should be increased to’ about 100. Out of the 50 
. now allowed^ almost anj^' battery can obtain 80^ and the remaining 20 
marks at the disposal of the umpire are not sufficient to adequately 
discriminate between the v£^rious shades of excellence to which the 
batteries have been worked up. 

Exception is sometimes taken to the modern system of fire discipline, 
and to the competitive practice as accentuating the objection, that it is 
such a thoroughly one-man job/** and that in order to secure success 
at the competition, Battery Commanders rely upon themselves and 
their six qualified layers, whom they exercise upon every possible 
occasion to the exclusion of others. This has certainly been observed 
in many cases this year, and the reserve gun-layers were, inmost cases, 
greatly in want of practice. It has been suggested that this might be 
overcome by causing different gun-layers to be used dming each series 
of the competition. ’ This would at least ensure 18 carefully-trained 
layers per battery ; for, if the result of the competition depended on 
them, Battery Commanders would see that they were properly and 
sufficiently trained. 

The present competition has this great disadvantage, that a battery 
practising on any but the liberal scale at Okeliampton uses up 

the whole of its ammunition for the competition, and often has not 
enough for that, to the total exclusion of elementary and brigade 
practice, 

, This will have to he met either by shortening the time during which 
the firing may go on or by limiting the number- of rounds to be fired, 
and allowing extra marks to batteries firing the stated number of 
rounds in the shortest time. • 

The advantage of limiting the time and not the ammunition is that 
a very simple method of scoring is obtained, which can be thoroughly 
understood by all the competitors, whereas, with time allowances, there 
is almost always a loophole for an argument and they are not well 
understood by the men. 
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Summary of Competitive Practice, 1891. 
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Summary of Couxpetitive Practice, ■ 1891. 

eiiENBEIGH aROUP. 
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68 

1 64 

20 

— 

63 

206 

— 

J 

13th „ 

4 

12 

32 

42 

48 

44 

26 

59 

68 i 

1 

1 

236 

— 

Glasgow. 


7tli Field 

14tii • ti 
62nd H 


LYDD GBOUP. 


4 

13 

18 

36 

* 

— 

8 

4 

25 

37 

«. 


4 

13 

23 

39 

Nil. 

14 

48 

31 

60 

143 

— 



12 

32 

58 

SO 

52 

86 

— 

35 

i 

193 

— 



*Bid not come 
into action witiiin 
8 minutes. 

ShomcHffe. 


HAY GBOUP. 


10 Mountain ... 

) 











' Newport. 

Bange ■ ' 
1600, 1800, 2000 

r 

2*5 

' ' ■ 

16 'j 

93 

68 

50 

60 

89 

64 

321 

2nd 
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Time.— Averag'e of Servioo Batteries— Okeliampton. 


lian.g'os. 

No. of 
Series, 

“Action’* 

to 

1st Gim. 

1st Ouii 
to 

1st; Slira|itiel. 

Total iVoia 
Aetioii. 

1,890. 


— 

jnin 

see. 

mill. 

see. 

iniu. s(H’. 

ITards. 

1600—2000 ... 

43 

1 

0 

5 

It) 

a 28 

2000—3600 ... ... 

n 

1 

20 

6 . 

63 

7 13 

2500—3000 ... ... 

■ 28 ■ 

1 

18 

6 

14 

6 32 

3000—3500 ... 

9 

1 

16 

5 

61 

7 7 

3500-4000 ... ... 

3 

■ - 

~ 

9 

14, 

' ^ »- — , 

Average ... ... ... ... ... 

106 

1 

14 

5 

35» 

e . 49 

1891. 

1500—2000 ...1 

24 

1 

11 

' ‘4 ' 

7 

1 

.6 18 

2000-26(X) ... ... ... ... 

30 , 

1 

, ■ 20 

4 

3 

I 6 23 

2500—3000 ... ... ... 

12 

1 

11 

. 4 ■ 

21 

6 32 

3000—3600 ... ... ... ... 

10 

1 

34 

' 5 

31 

7 ■ 5 

3500—4000 ... ... 


— 

• ■ _ 


— 

4000-4500 ... ... ... ... 

6 ■ ■ 

X 

58 

7 

16 

"!)■ 14. 

Average ... ... ... ... 

: 81 

1 

14 

, 4 

8 

, 5 22 


B Series lay SStli (Iiistruotioital) Battery coming into 'action, witli gmiis 
loaded. (In eacli case tlie range was accurately foimd). 

1891. 11 i I 


1700... ... 

■1 1 

0 

• ■ 1 

29 

2 

38 

3 

7 

.1800 

1 

0 

43 

...a 

11 

. 3 

64 

2600 

■■ .i 

d 

46 

3 

9 

• 3 

64 

3000.. 

1 

0 

36 

3 

10 

3 

46 

3525.,. ,,, ... ... ... ... 

1 


45 

'■.'1 

3 

46 

r . ■ 

4 

at) 

Average ... 

1 

0 

39 

*3 

17 

3 

43 



; WHITE, Captain E. A., Instructor Sclioot of Gunnery. 
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Besttlts of Battery* Serviee Praetice (inelmdiiig* €ompetitive, tat omitting those fired &om behind Cover). 
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EXPEEIB3NCES AT OKJBHAMPTON IN 189L 


DISCUSSION. 


LTEtJT.*CoLONEL SpRAGGE Said as Lieiit.-Coloiiel Coiuiuimdin^- a T>ivision at- 
Okehamptoii tills season, I tliiiik I may make a few remarks o]i wlial (.’aptaiu 
ill te lias told iis. As regards tlie distribution of fire, \ am (jui((‘ of o])iniou 
tliat it is a very weak point, and it ia curious tliat it sliould be so. Why is it 
tluit wliat is so eUsSy on paper is so difficult in practieo P Tin's very ditruaiby (o 
make tlie Majors understand, aiul to make the layers undm’slaml your 

wishes in the matter — the object to be attaekiMl and how it is to be altaidnuL 
Then, even with aH the regulations for practice and similar rules, tliere is still a 
doubt as to which is the right and which is the left of the targa‘i. This is a point 
wdiich should be made clear beyond the possibility of a doubt. (Hear, lu^ar.) 
Then there is tlie inversion of the target caused by Scott’s Sights — and whilst, on 
the subject of Scott’s Sights I may remark that there is, I fe;ir, a tipidemy to ust» 
them too frequently and on improper occasions. — It will hardly be criHiiled, but I 
once saw them used for firing case shot. (Laughter.) The battery signallers 
were not at all Aviiat they should be, and I fear that we shall never get, them satis- 
factory until they are paid. They are of the utmost importance with large 
bodies of Artillery. Capt, White has emphasised his remarks on ex])osure in 
taking up positions, but in connection with this he has omitted b) note ont^ very 
important point. That is, that as the layers are mostly Nos. 1 of sub-divisions 
it happens, not infrequently, that when the Major, Section Otiicers and layers arc 
going forward to the position, the guns are left solely to the care of the Scrgi.- 
&ijor What is to happen it one good shell is put in amongst the little group in 
front P or what is to guard against a panic amongst llie tnen left thus whliout 
Officers or N.C.O’s. ? Be a Battery Sergt.-Major of tlie best, as he. generally is, 
he cannot take tlie place of Major, Subalterns and Nos. 1 ; and even in the matter 
of bringing up a battery into position, I saw one battery thus deprived of its Nos. 
1, arrive in position at close interval through the drivers in lliidr exeitemeitl 
having closed in one team to another. I consider the system mentioned by 
Capt. White, and proposed for adoption, for covering the ground between the 
800 yds. and case shot range at a rapidly moving object, worked excellently and 
was eminently, practical, and I hope it may be embodied in tlie regulations. The 
arrangemeiits for the supply of aimniiuition from the one lino of wagons worked 
well, but I think batteries with a complete line of wagons should constantly 
practise them at field days instead of their being sent olf the field as at present so 
often is the case, and wagons should be sent to Okeliainpton, to enabie all 
batteries, whether 1st Army Corps or not, to practice with Ihom. In the matter 
. of fire discipline I saw a very great difference between batteries, certainly much 
greater than could be expressed by the marks given, and I quite agree that: the 
marks for the competitive practice should be raised to 100 in this respect, i 
should be glad to see the competitive practice take place later in the cam}), and 
to see it spread over several, days. Why should, it not, indeed all sucli servi{‘e 
practice? At present there is a very large element of luck, due to weal her and light. 
Eighteen gunlayers in a battery is a very desirable consummation, but it would ho 
almost an impossibility at such a station as this where the Majors Itavc very gn, tat 
difficulties in training their men, and 1 fear that if insisted upon we should be 
liable to have eighteen indifferent instead of a less number of good layers. Before 
I conclude, I cannot help remarking that it is a very curious fat;t that ihma out of 
me four battery prize winners canae from single battery stations, and would ask 
Capt. White whether his attention has been called to the fact—to me it points to 
the- lesson that however admirable it may be to mass batteries togetlmr for 
manoeuvres and practice, yet from an artilleryman’s })oint of view the single 
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battery station lias very* great advantages during the winter months^ as the Major 
lias a far better chance of getting at his men than he can have at the larger 
stations. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Dudley Buckle hoped that Officers of all ranks in every battery might 
be given more opportunities of practising the command of a battery in action. 

Captain Apsley Smith, Brigade Major Aldershot, said the lecturer's state- 
ment as to the losses of infantry in a frontal attack on artillery recpiires, I think, to 
be sifted. Surely sucli a deduction from the hits on defenceless and stationary 
dummies is of little practical value. Tlie Germans, speaking from experience, 
tell ns that 25 per cent, of loss will stop tlie best troops ; is infantry, then, never 
to make a frontal attack on guns ? As a matter of fact, the percentage of loss from 
artillery fire has always been small. The lecturer advocates silent drill. I forsee 
a “ boom" in silent drill. The paramount importance of strict discipline and of 
quiet within the battery is obvious, but ought we to lose sight of the value of the 
voice? Should not a commander be sufficiently near his men to control them 
by his orders and influence' them by his bearing ? Is not a system of signs and 
signals liable to break down in the heat of action? There are no less than. 2 7 
signals in the drill-book and in the latest instructions for practice. . Before w^ 
pin our faith to so many refinements, let us be sure that they can be worked in 
battle. The lecturer attaches great value to “ jirejiaratory " positions, although 
I am glad to hear that he limits the probability of such positions being possible to 
the 1st artillery position. Given, that the advance into action is unseen, and 
that surprise is possible, I, for one, agree rvith him ; but' such conditions are surely 
exceptional, and can it be right to teach batteries always to expect them, and 
therefore to be unable to do ’without a “preparatory” position? On ordinary 
ground, batteries will have to advance, in view of an enemy, and often under his 
fire ; why then train them always to halt under perhaps imaginary cover, and then 
by gradually disclosing their exact position, to give -an enemy every chance of 
crushing them ? The difficulty of pointing out targets, and the necessity of so 
many instructions to battery commanders, to subalterns and to Nos. 1 'would, I 
feel sure, be much less when the targets can move and shoot ; and 'vve should try 
to assimilate peace training to service conditions. I venture to think that 
batteries should prepare for action on leaving the line of march, and that the 
commanding officer, after galloping forward to select his general position, should 
return, give his orders, and lead his guns in line directly into action. After the 
first position, when the difficulties are greater, and the importance of train- 
ing is enhanced, this is what must be done j I submit, therefore, that this is 
what batteries sliould, as a rule, be taught to do, leaving the step-by-step occu- 
pation of a position from a “preparatory” position just' in rear to be practised 
only in special cases. 

Lieut.-Colonel G, H. Marshall, E.H.A. : — I would ask Captain White 
about his» views on the subject of “ Distribution of Fire.” Does he propose to 
discard concentration of fire ? I believe the ‘ concentrated fire of massed artillery is 
enormously effective. For instance, at Worth the Germans had a mass of 84 
guns : they concentrated the fire of these on each French battery, and silenced 
each in turn. No doubt distribution of fire is necessary in certain cases, but I 
cannot think we are justified in discarding concentration. ' With regard to trying 
to get the first time fuze right instead of trying to get a graze^ I submit that iu 
view of the great ditliculty of judging the burst of shrapnel, the latter method is 
best as giving a certainty of verifying. I quite agree with Colonel Spragge that 
it is unwise to collect in a close group the officers and layers of a battery in 
order to point out the target. The danger is much increased in a brigade 
division, where the commanding officer would have a group of three battery 
commanders, nine section commanders and 18 layers, a total of 30. The figures 
given by Captain White showing the improvement in the burning of the fuze 
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caused by lesseimig tlie muzzle veb most hiterestiu!!^’.^ I }K)|)e. tlmf, next, 

year Captain IVliite will be able to give ns more iuroriuation in {bis direcibni 
about tlie whole of tlie amivumitioii. I am sure 1 expn^ss (lie \ imrs of most hii'ld 
Artillerymen when I say we are most anxious for tlu* clUcieiicy of our amiuniiii.ioii. 
It is no use to say we have the l)e.st iiekl gun hi Kniropi', the liighesi muzzle 
velocity in tbe world, and tbe most scientifically curiously couslruch'd t‘arriag*e, 
if at the same time our ammunition is not equal to or licftcr {ban any lli/it can 
be brought against ns. I cannot agree with Captain Whit(‘\s slat (‘men! (iiai. ilu*. 
instructional battery started niicler no more lavourable condilioiis than any oIIum*.’' 
Surely the fact of its starting uuder the same coiuuiamler uho had praejisc'd on 
the same ground the previous year was in itself a great advantage. 

A'Iajor W. L. Davidson, KJI.A., asked the lecturer if he camld suggest 
any reason for the apparent superiority in sliooting of the batieritvs at Cleiibeigli 
over those practising elsewhere, as it appears an extraordinary fact, that six out of 
eight batteries practising there obtained 1st class, whereas only threi' out. of 
37 batteries did so elsewhere, he proceeded to say the lecturer suggesled three 
possible alterations in the rides for coinpetition, in order to etjiialise re>nlts. I 
consider that one course alone should be advocated at a meeting of Artillery 
Officers like the present, and that course is; that the amount (d' ammiiiiitiou 
allowed on Scale D shonlcl be increased. 20 common, 58 shrapnel, 1 2 ca.-t' and OO 
empty common, whereas one battery at Glenbeigh was able to tire 25 (nnumou 
and 129 shrapnel in the CQuipetition alone. Coloiud Spragge r(‘Coniiiiends that 
the competition should take place towards the eml of the praciim*. i had 
misfortune to practice on the Shoel)nryne.ss scale ibis year, and I in' comptdilion 
not only came too early, but too late, and too much indlu‘ middle of the practieig 
and it ivas only by exclianging tlie rccrviits’ romids a, ml case sboi lha! wt^ bad 
enough shrapnel .for it. Practical olliecrs have been working fur u'ar> more or 
less, by rule of timmb. The results liave been collected and lahulatml t<5 gr^at 
advantage. But I think there is a tendency to make the rules -dtHlnccd fmm 
these results too hard and fast. 1 would therefore suggest (bat in tbe {‘ompetition 
more scope be allowed the officer commanding a battery commence, shrapiud 
directly he judges he has the correct range without waiting to \crify as be is now ' 
compelied by the rules, especially at short ranges such as 20d{) ynrds. 

Captain P. 1. D. Acland said that since leaving the servioi' he hail bad 
exceptional opportunities of seeing the dcvelojnuent of ‘artillery wv>rk in Ibirope, 
of witnessing experiments, and of learning the views of foreigii gunners, ft wa.> 
lamentable to him to hear the lecturer congratulate the reglmmit on an advance 
when the percentage of hits of shrapnel hre was so ludicrously small. The nu*an 
error of the time fuzes was far too large — due witliont doubt to the high vffitKaiy— 
and he thought it would surprise the lecturer to hear that in Russia fuzes winn 
rejected if the Imperial Arsenal could not pass a test which insisted on every fuze 
bujsting at any range within a space 25 metres long. He criticised 111^ new 
pattern of carriages and thouglitthat however elaborate and com plicated dcKigmu’s 
might make their breaks tliey could never get more work out of them' than 
skidding the wheel wliich could be .done more economically and with less weight 
by a few turns of rope on the nave as in the French, M<r gun. He ccmsiderml 
Major Clarke’s paper on Shrapnel Fire in tlie Proceedings a.s a most vaiuahh* 
contribution, and he hoped that it would lead to the " iutroduetiou reallv 
efficient ammunition, so that we might have a chance of competing with- foreign 
results. ■■ It amused him to hear the lecturer solemnly advi.sa battery otlicers to 
■ judge of the accuracy of the setting their fuzes by comparing, tbe observed results 
of suck setting with the mean error of our most inacciiraic and complicat.ed fuze. 
The regiment was continually crying out for more ammiiiution, but so long as 
the present system of manufacture and introduction of stores continued, the 
expense would be too great. Take for instance our common shell, it was known 
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by him 6 or 7 years ago to be absolutely useless against even the smallest class of 
field work, was valueless against ^ernonnel^ ‘and yet the regiment was hampered 
with this expensive and inefficient projectile purely for ranging purposes, which 
seemed ridiculous. (Hear, hear.) Eing shells which were more or less efficient 
on graze against personnel^ answered the purpose as ranging projectiles, and he 
believed were far clieaper than our steel common shell ; they were universal abroad. 
All these difficulties with fuzes, projectiles and brakes would disappear so soon as 
we liad the sense to have a gun with lower muzzle velocity. (Hear, hear, great 
applause.) lie congratulated the regiment on. the possession of instructional 
batteries, and hoped it wms the beginning of a better system, as in Austria where 
he understand no experimental material was sealed still less introduced into the 
service without the recommendation and approval of . practical gunners. He was 
no believer in, the work of committees nor of draughtsmen until* their labours had 
been piirified by passing through the ordeal of the criticism of practical, though 
possibly less scientific artillerymen. 

Captain W. L. White— The principal points that require answers are on the 
distribution of. fire and the occupation of preparatory positions. Colonel Spragge 
has stated that the distribution of fire is a weak point, and arises from the diffi- 
cidty of. making Majors, and through them the gunlayers, understand what is 
required. Is not tliis tlie best possible argument in favour of a careful pointing 
out of the target before the batteries are committed to action ? If the target is ' 
not carefully apportioned among them, Majors generally select the most con- 
spicuous object to range upon (we had an example of it this year of several 
batteries ranging on the same couspicuons spot)An’espective of the tactical 
■ sequence of the figlit. It is the same in every service ; liave we not the historical 
example of the cluircli tower at Chulm to point the argument? With reference 
to what Colonel Marshall said about the huge group, it is not intended that all 
those persons, should be collected together. Tlie Lieut.-Colouel would first 
inform his Battery Commanders and they afterwards would communicate to their 
• ginilayers. 

Colonel Marshall— Then that would take more than 3 minutes and 41 
seconds. 

Captain White— Yes, perhaps double that, or even 10 or 15 minutes: hut 
what is that as compared with the importance of entering upon a life and death 
contest, that will probably last some hours, with everyone fully aware of the task 
before him. Are not 'the difficulties of pointing out now much increased by the 
use of smokeless powder wliich gives no indication of the position of the target ? 
Colonel Marshall mentions eoiicentration of fire. In advocating the distribution 
of lire I do not in the least wish to discard concentration, but it must be coiiceu- 
tration against a tactical point and' not against a so-to-speak mathematical point, 
sucli as a single gun. The tremendous effect of modern shrapnel does not 
recpiirc the concentration of fire against single points to the neglect of others, 
indeed it would be dangerous to do so because the. remaining guns would then 
practice almost under peace condition.s and with almost peace precision. But the 
concentration of siipisrior force and fire against a tactical point is higdily desirable. 
The conceutratioii of fire for a short time at Woerth'was impremeditated. The 
84 guns of the Vth Corps silenced the French guns opposed to them in the 
ordinary way by a fire distributed over their whole front, with the exception of 
one battery on the French left, which was so posted that it was difficult to get at, 
this battery then, being at one time the only one left hi action, did, I believe, for 
a short time attract a concentrated fire. With reference to Captain SinitVs 
opening ;'emark, the loss 1 mentioned was 50% of the Itm only, .which is 

less than 25% c>f the 1st line. Will he not too allow that the use of shrapnel 
shell is likely to produce more losses than when common shell was the only 
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projectile? With regard to the silent drill mentioned by Captain Smith. It is 
generally regarded as a great success (there are only 15 sie;uals and not 27 as 
stated by him, for those in the instructions include tliose In the IXrill Book). 
Tlie value of the voice is no doubt very and, by silent drill, it is lioped to 
preserve it unimpaired. At the end of a long day’s light if the voita' were 
exclusively used there would be little of it left, and it is iiu’onlestible tlnit when 
at silent drill the Battery Commanders voice is heard it attivnas imnuuiialt'. and 
fixed attention. Major Davidson’s remark about tlie sliooting of Ihe batltnnes at 
Glenbeigh is answered by Colonel .Sp^agge’s remark that ho noti(’t5s tliat three 
out of the four prize winners at Okehamp ton came from singh^. battery staiiotis. 
All the batteries at Glenbeigh came from one or two-battery stations/^ With 

*Tho followings ia an analysis of the practice from the point put forward hj Oulonel Spragge 


Station from which 
the batteries came. 

! Total 
{number- of 
batteries 
shooting. 

Prize qualified for. 

mt \ 

qualified 
for a 
prize. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

1 battery ... ... ... 

10 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 battery ... ... ... 

13 

4 

0 

2 

6 

3 battery ... 

9 

1 

1 

1 

6 

ATore than 3 

15 

0 

2 

0 j 

13 


reference to Colonel Marshall’s remark about the Instructional Battery, I had no 
desire whatever to disparage the shooting of other batteries, but merely to })oint 
out the great advance tliat is made when the supply of ammunition is great. 
With regard to Captain Acland’s criticisms on the materiel, it was not my intern 
tiou to notice tliis point at all, because we have got to do tlie best we can with 
what is given us, but, as he has drawn attention to it, I sliouhl like to say a few 
words. With regard to fuzes, I believe that in the time and percussion small 
we have one of the best fuzes in Europe. (Loud and prolonged laughter.! 
Certainly as a manufactured article, but it is unfairly handicap]>ed by the high 
velocity of tlie giui. (Hear, hear.) Let me give you an example. W'lum tin,'. 
German gun was tried some two or three years ago at ShoeUiiryness, the German 
fuze completely beat ours in tlie smallness of its mean error; but when shell 
were made for the 12-pr. which took the German fuze, then that fuze was a failure 
.as compared with our own, which clearly demans t rates that the gun aiid not the 
fuze was at fault, and that the inaccuracies are due to tlie high velocity given to 
the shell. With regard to the common shell, it is acknowledged tliat tiio effect 
obtained against earthworks by a powder burster of any held gun common sin'll 
is, comparatively speaking, worthless, and the idea has lieen abandoned of using 
it for this purpose. It is desired then to increase the man-killing properties of 
this shell, which are at luesent contemptible (it breaks, or rather tears, into three 
or four pieces only), and to substitute for it a ring or segment slnili, but here 
again the high velocity of the gun leads us to an impasse. A shell to b(i tired, with 
high velocity must be tough, otherwise it will break up in the bore and be more 
dangerous to friend than foe. Now a tough riag-sliell is an anomaly, and if the 
segment shell have a tough envelope it is liable to hold the fragnumts togetlmr 
when the bursting charge acts. Still, there is the present state of the question— 
our present common shell is condemned in principle and we want a irew one. 
The whole question of high muzzle velocity, as it acts and reacts .on the ammuni- 
tion question, is a regular house-that-Jaok-buUt. High muzzle velocity means a 
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tougk steel sliell, and tliat means, as far as'we know at present, that the common 
shell is worthless as a man-killing projectile. Therefore onr shrapnel shell must 
be used as a percussion projectile when we require one. Therefore the burster of 
the shrapnel must be in the head. The burster being in the head when the shell 
is used as a time shrapnel, the bullets, are retarded just when they should be 
accelerated, and, therefore, in order to give them a killing velocity at a long 
range, we must give an excessive muzzle velocity so that we may attempt to 
make good the 130 f.s. that they lose when the shell bursts at the end of the 
range ; and there we are back again at the starting point. High velocity -induces 
disadvantages that apparently can only be combatted by high velocity, and that 
not satisfactorily. The solution then of the difficulties and disadvantages set 
forth by Captain Acland appears to lie in the simple reduction of. the muzzle 
velocity, say to some 1550 f.s. ; this would enable us to have a man-killing 
common shell and a. shrapnel with a bursting charge in the base and would give 
our fuzes fair play; also, and not least, it would so reduce the strains that a 
reduction in ‘weight of the system and simplification of structure would be pos- 
sible, and thus meet some of the severe strictures that have been passed upon our 
latest carriage. 

• The discussion then closed with a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by 
the Chairman, and carried unanimously. 
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A EETEOSPEO-T 

OP THE 

EQUIPMENT, SERVICES, &C., OF THE 1ST AND 2ND RUSSIAN 
• MOUNTAIN BATTERIES IN THE LAST WAR. 

BY ■ 

MAJOE H.. 0. 0. D. SIMPSON, R.A. 


The part played by the Eassian Field Artillery m the War of 1877-8 
has everywhere received so much hostile* criticism that the excellent 
services performed by the small force of Russian Mountain Artillery 
engaged have been passed over in silence by the majority of military 
writers of the war. Although, owing to a printer^’s error in a paper 
written three years ago for these Proceedings,’^ by the oinissiph of 
the words except perhaps in Bulgaria,” I was reported as stating 
as my belief • that Mountain Artillery was never likely to be required 
for ’service in Europe, such is not the case. No military writer would 
presume to state that the Balkans is an unlikely theatre of war for us 
in the future, so I venture to hope that the subject of this paper may 
not be an uninteresting one to officers whether of Mountain Artillery 
or otherwise. 

Prior to the mobilisation of the six Russian Army Corps in the 
autumn of 1876, there were but four Mountain Batteries on the estab- 
ment, belonging to the Caucasian Army Corps destined to operate in 
Armenia. In December, 1876, however, two batteries (the 1st and 
2nd) were formed at Kischinev for service with the Army of- the South, 
and 10 additional batteries were afterwards ordered to be raised for the 
operations of the coming spring. 

Turkey was able to place 20 Mountain Batteries in the field* accord- 
ing to report. The fighting establishment of a Russian Mountain 
Battery at this time is laid down as : — 1 Lieut. -Colonel, 1 Captain, 4 
Lieutenants and 2nd Lieutenants, 1 Sergt.-Major, 27 N.-O.O/s, 145 
gunners, 80 drivers, 4 trumpeters, 30 laboratory men, 8 riding and 
120 pack horses, 8 guns, and 112 ammunition boxes each containing 
7 rounds. The gun was the 3-pr. R.B.L., 1867 pattern, firing a 12 oz. 
charge, M.V* 697 f.s. Weight of projectiles — common shell, 10 lbs., 
shrapnel, 8 lbs. One horse was required for the transport of each of 
the gun, carriage, and wheels, and seven horses per sub-division for 
the ammunition. The weight of the gun was 2 cwt., carriage 198 lbs., 
wheels, 120 lbs. The establishment of a Turkish battery was on a 
very much smaller scale, consisting of : — 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants and 
2nd Lieutenants, 4 Sergt.-Major, 1 Qr.Mr.-Sergeant, 20 N.-O.O.’s-, 
30 gunners, and 1 ordnance artificer and 5 battery artificers, 18 
ordnance and 48 ammunition drivers, 8 trumpeters, 5 saddle horses, 18 
gun and 48 ammunition and 6 store mules, 6 guns and 96 ammunition 
boxes.’ The guns were of two patterns, the Whitworth 3-pr. and 
Krupp^s B.L. gun of 2 cwt. . 
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In both, coniitries the guns wer.e put in dimight wherever possible^ 
to obviate the employment of a i^elief line of mules. By Russia^ the 
two horses of the carriage and wheels were harnossiMl into a shaft 
attachment to the traib tandem favshion ^ and by TnTlv(\y^ one mule was 
harnessed into a shaft attachment somewhat sinnljir to that of the 
Russian Mountain Artillery. In India it is necessary to luaintain a 
relief line of pack mules, and any arrangement for draaglit is nnneces-" 
sary ; but it has been found advisable to adopt ti form of draughi'; for 
use as a relief to top-loaded mules on the lino of march on a level road 
and for short movements in action, for pur Imperial liattcrios. Much 
consideration has been given lately by France to iho subject, and she 
has finally adopted such a system for her batteries einxmManees^^ 
for service in the Alps or other mountainous districts in France, and* 
for her Mountain Batteries in Algeria and Tonkin, of course dispensing 
with a relief line of mules altogether. The Ihirkish mules, especially 
those of the Armenian Batteries •were of a very fine stanij). Tlio latter 
battei’ies performed excellent service, notably in the siuaa'^ssfnl rt'puLso 
of the Russians at the attack on the Zewin Plateau in Armenia ; but 
the services of the Turkish Mountain Batteries in Europe, even in the 
Shipka, were feeble in the extreme, and call for no comment. 

Sketch Map of Operations. 
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The 1st and 2nd Eiissian Mountain Batteries were manned by the 
Poafc Artillery; . and formed part of the advanced guard; under Skobe- 
leff; of the left wing of the army formed for operations in Bulgaina. 
They crossed the Eoumanian frontier, 50 miles south-west of Kischinev, 
on the 2’4th April, 1877, and came down subsequently to the Danube 
at Beia, a point about equi-distant from Nikopolis, Sistova, and 
Enstchiik. On the 26th eTune, orders were issued for the advanced 
force to cross the Danube at Zimnitza- Sistova, under Dragomiroff. 

The troops directed to make the crossing comprised a Division of 
the VIII. Corps, a Eegiment of Rifles, and the two Mountain Bat- 
teries, with some Cossacks. 

The' Danube at the Zimnitza- Sistova crossing is about 850 yards 
wide, with a rapid current. The approaches to the banks on the 
Zimnitza side are marshy, and commanded by the steep slopes of the 
opposite shore. Bor making the passage the troops were divided into' 
six detachments, with a Mountain Battei^y attached to each of the first 
two, the post of honour being given to Lieut. -Colonel Strebilfcsky^s or 
2nd Mountain Battery. Shortly after midnight, the first batch of 
pontoons were ferried down into the main stream below Zimnitza, and 
the crossing commenced. Five Field Batteries had been posted on 
the banks to open fire on any troops that might open fire on the 
flotilla. When within about 50 yards of the southern bank the first 
batch of pontoons Was discovered by the Turkish outposts, who opened 
fire on them, and as the second batch arrived in main stream, a Turkish 
'shell struck a pontoon carrying the leading section of the 2nd Moun- 
tain Battery which sank, and the whole of its contents, comprising 
Lieut.-Oolonel Strebiltsky, two other battery officers, 19 gunners, and 
the two guns and equipment were lost. The remaining portion of the 
battery, however, accomplished the passage successfully, and, dis- 
embarking under a heavy fire, climbed the steep blufi and advanced on 
Sistova, which is situated on a plateau rising almost ■ perpendicularly 
from the banks of the river. The guns were brought into action, and 
opened fire on the Turkish position at about 600 37ard_s range. By 
11 a.m. the 1st Mountain Battery was also across and in action with 
the 2nd, and the enemy were eventually compelled to retire, and 
Sistova occupied by the 4th Eifle Brigade. A French military writer, 
describing this early incident of the war, states : It is a fact worthy 
of note, as it has rarely happened in making a hostile passage of a 
river, that artillery should accompany the leading detachments of the 
force, unless a bridge has been built* capable of supporting it. In this 
instance two Mountain Batteries not only embarked and disembarked 
in open pontoons, but as soon as landed, came into action at short 
ranges on the enemy^s infantry. This manner of utilising Mountain 
Artillery is of interest as proving that often, even in a country not 
mountainous, this arm which has been rathci* neglected (in France) 
may be usefully employed. Indeed, light guns capable of being 
readily taken to pieces and carried on pack animals or in sleighs, 
brought into action rapidly, and dragged short distances by hand, 
possess the elements of an artillery for which a role might frequently 
be assigned/^ 
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The two batteries eventually marclied on to Tirnova, wlierc i.lioy 
were coaceutrated with the force about to nia-lce ilu‘ riMoai'kable ma,rc/!i 
witli Gourko tliroiigdi the Elena Balkans, lliis i\>rce in {(nesliou con-. 
stitniod the advanced gaiard of that porlion of‘ ilu' Bnssitni Aniiy 
which had Adrianople as its objective. It was Ci)nipnsed <>f lOi ha.h 
tahons of infantry, oli squadrons of cavalry, (hiaa^ linrse n,nd (he t.wo 
Mountain Batteries (less the section lost in (‘mssing' i!u' f)a,uuhe). 
GovirWs orders w-ere to reconnoitre the surrounding country, gain 
possession, of a pass in the Balkans by which ilu' army t‘onhl (‘roh^s, 
and send his cavalry on when the force bad ai*rivcd in the valley on 
the far side to cat the railroad and telegraphs hriding to .Adrianople. 
Having ascertained that there were no Turkish troops in any of the 
passes except the main one at Sliipka, wliere there were about '4[){){) 
infantry, some bands of Baslii-Bazouks, aiid a, xMountain Ihiifiny, 
Gourko drew up the following plan, wliich was n.pproYed in' the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. To cross the Balkans with the wlnle of Ins dei.a.eU- 
meiit, with the exception of six squadrons of Cossacks and t\vo Ib.jrse 
Artillery guns, by the Haiukioi Russ, one of the dediKss rlfrongh rho 
Balkans about inid-way between the Travna and Elena ! Esses, lirst 
sending on his pioneers to roake the trail pradieabh? for his llorso 
Artillery. Two squadrons and two Horse A.rtille.ry guns weia,' i.o |)ro- 
ceed to Gabrova to watch the northern ouiJeti of' (lie Hhipka Pass, aiul 
a small detachment of Cossacks was to )>r(,)ceed to rn(*ounoii,ri' ilu5 
Elena Pass at the moment of starting, to nmkt'. sure ihen^ werti no 
Tux*ks there. {}iily pack transport was to aeconi|riny ilu> force. On 
issuing from the Pass, Gourko would turn to Ins rigid, anti proeeed to 
Kazaulyk to the southern uiout.li of the Bhipka, ainl, in cunjuneiioii 
with the detachment of the north, considerably niigamndi.al l>y a divi- 
sion under Prince Mirsky, attack it on the 17th July in fn>nt and rear. 

The pioneers moved forward on the .lOth July to (‘hvir tlu^ road, ami 
on the night of -the 12 th the whole cletachmont moved forward from 
Tirnova (18 miles), and bivouacked at Ah^inis. On tin* moniing^ of 
the 13th the force moved on 15 miles to the lun-tlnam month, of (he 
Passat Parovtchi-, where Gourko halted from i p,m. to 5 p.in. to rest 
his troops. 

The Hainkioi Pass, as it is called, is a more mountain ])a(h, leading 
from Kelifar to Hainkioi along the Kelifar delile. The astami of the 
mountain begins at the village of Parovtchi, elevation about 1800 teet. 
In the next 18 miles the road ascends 1900 feet, crossing the summit 
at an elevation of 3700 feet. The road descends in 12 jniU^s on the 
southern slope, 2300 feet, the elevation of Hainkioi being aljoui MOO 
feet. The whole length of the defile, which passes througVi the wildest 
■part of the range, a.s 24 miles, and the path narrow and 'tortuous, with 
precipitous rooks on both sides, impracticable lor iiehl gujis owing to 
the narrowness of the track rather than to the slo])o of 'the graditmts. 
During the evening of the ]3tb, Gourko crossed tho sinnmii of tlu^ 
Pass, and bivouacked on the southern slope of the .ranges at a point 
about nine miles from the village :of Hainkioi. Tho portion of tho 
detachment that arrived with him consisted of the greater part of tho 
infantry, four squadrons of cavalry, and the two Mountain Batteries. 
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The remainder wei’e eibhex entangled in rearj or assisting in the trans- 
port of . the Horse Artillery/ which was experiencing enormous 
dijBScalties in their march from Parovtclii. The ordinary gun teams 
were supplemented by yokes of oxen and strong detachments of nien^ 
whilst the pioneers under Eaiioh, who had two days previously made 
strenuous endeavours to make the road passable for guns in draughty 
redoubled their energies to improve the path. Two guns with their 
teams fell down the precipice, but were recovered in the most creditable 
manner and hauled up on to the track. The batteries were/however, 
unable to debouch into the Valley of the Tundja on the southern side 
of the range for a day and a half later than the force previously men- 
tioned, and to whose movements we now return. At 2 a.m. on the 
14th the Mountain Batteries, with the infantry and four squadrons, 
continued their march, and at about 10 a.m. the little Turkish gar^ 
risou of Hainkioi, consisting of 800 Eegulars and some Tcherkesses, 
were completely surprised, and the little village at the mouth of the 
Pass captured. The enemy retreated to the left, to the village of- 
Tvarditza at the mouth of the Elena Pass, where, uniting with the 
garrison of that* place, they returned in the afternoon to the attack, 
but were routed by the force pursuing them, consisting of three 
battalions of Eifles, four squadrons, and the two Mountain Batteries, 
which' followed them tow’ards Slivno till nightfall, when, with the 
exception of one-and-a-half battalions and two gnus told off to hold a 
position covering the main body from surprise from a possible attack 
ironi Slivno, the force returned to the main body at Hainkioi for the 
night. 

On the 15th Gourko remained at Hainkioi* awaiting the arrival of 
his Horse Artillery from the defile. It marched in in the evening, and 
on the following morning, after leaving four battalions, six squadrons, 
and the Mountain Batteries at Hainkioi to hold the Pass and position, 
the remainder started for Kazanlyk, a distance of 20 miles. ■ Engaged 
half-way, Gonrko was unable to occupy this place the same night, and 
on the following morning, after its capture, his infantry was so fatigued 
that he was unable to push on the additional eight miles to the month 
of the Shipka the same day. 

The attack was, however, made from the north, but utterly failed. 
Gourko determined to attack on the following morning, the 18th, the 
Turkish position on the Hill of Mount St. Nicholas, sending word to 
Mirsky he was so doing. The Shipka is not strictly speaking a Pass, 
as there is no gorge or defile, but a road which passes through a section 
of the Khodja-Balkaus at less elevation than the I’emainder of the 
range. Although practicable for baggage on wheels, it is used 
habitually by pack animals or rough country carts. The road from 
Gabrova on the noi’thern side of the rang*e. to Shipka village on the 
southern side is 16 miles in length. The, elevation of Gabrova is 
about 1600 feet; the. main Pass is 4600 feet; while the village of 
Shipka is about 1800 foot. The ascent takes usually four-aud-a-half* 
houi’s, and the descent one-and-a-half hours. The southern slope is 
the steepest, 40^, whilst the 55ig.2ag descent to Shipka is not less than 
20^. The most elevated peak. Mount St. Nicholas, is 4800 feet eleva- 
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tion, and rises almost) perpendicularly above Hio villa, e^e ot Sliipka. 
The hills and ravines on both sides of it are pnit'fciciible tor intanfcry 

aiid Mountain Artillery^ but only in parts for iicld guns. 

Gourko unfortiuiately had left his Mountaiii guns at Uiunkioi, so 
had to make his attack with infantry alono^ ii- being inijuussible to 
utilise the Horse Artillery from the impiTicticability of the appi’oa-olies 
to the Turkish position. ‘After brilliant efforts* on the ptiH' of the 
llussian infantry, the attack failed with great loss, lud luckily on (lie 
night of the 18th th’e Turks, having no provisions with them, rotirinl, 
and the Shipka was left in the hands of the Kussiaiis, i(>^ reinain in 
their possession till the conclusion of the war. Tlu^ iMountaiu .Hat- 
tcri'es were now concenkated at Kazanlyk, a half battery taking part 
in some further operations in the Tnndja Valley against Huleiman 
Pasha," 

Gourko had, however, to withdraw from the little Balkans, aiul the 
1st Mountain Battery was posted in the Hainkioi Ihiss, and the six 
guns o£ the 2nd Battery in the Shipka, in the lieginiiing oi August, 
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This expedition of Gourko’s with an advanced guard of all aTms 
was considered one of the most brilliant episodes of tlio wa!\ It 
, would seem to have been a- mistake that the. Horse Artillery was nut 
sent through the Travna Pass, a defile between the Hainkioi Pass and 
the Shipka, and practicable for Horse Ai'tillery excepting in the winter 
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montlis.. By bringing the Horse Artillery guns through the Hainkioi 
Pass/ a delay ensued which prevented the co-operation of GourWs 
with the northern force; in the attack on the. 17th. Moreover; the 
work towards Slivno on debouching from the Hainkioi defile; which 
should have been undertaken by the Horse Ai’tillery gunS; had to be 
carried out by the mountain gunS; and to rest them they were left at 
Hainkioi, a total mistake; as their co-operation in the attack on the 
Turkish position' on St. Nicholas was absolutely necessary. Yet their 
orders were not to advance till the 18th. We note alsO; as in the case 
of our own Indian Frontier Expeditions on several occasions; that 
Horse Artillery; and not Field, co-opei’ated with the Mountain Artillery 
in these operations; which points to the advisability of our adopting a 
mountain gun, the projectiles for which shall be interchangeable with 
that for our Horse Artillery guu; as is the custom in France. 

For the next five months the two Mountain Batteries assisted jn the 
defence of the Passes against the numerous attacks made by the 
TurkS; performing excellent service; notably the 2ud Battery in the 
determined assault of the Turks under Suleiman Pasha on the 23rd 
August; where its case shot fire saved the Russian position from being 
forced from the rear at a critical moment- 

The fighting in the Shipka Pass itself has been already detailed in 
the Proceeding’S;^^ and is omitted; as for the same reason are the 
operations in the Armenian Plateau of the other batteries. 

We now pass on to the crowning episode of the war; viz.; the capture 
of the Turkish Army in the Shipka Pass and the advance of the Rus- 
sian columns on Adrianople in January; 1878. 

General Radetzky at this period commanded, the force in the Shipka 
PasS; and Kis plan for forcing its passage was to divide his troops into 
three columns; one of. which; under his own orderS; was to remain in 
the works at the summit of the PasS; whilst the other .two were to 
pass on either flank across the mountains;. and attack the Pass from, 
the rear simultaneously with an attack from the front by himself. 
The turning columns were constituted as follows : — The column of the 
right; under Skoboleff II.j consisted of 22 battalions; six squadronS; the 
.2nd Mountain Battery; and six field guns on sleighs. It was to pass 
over the trail which leads from the village of Zelenodrevo to the top 
of the mountain; two-and-a-half miles from the top of the Bald 
Mountain; and descends thence to the village of Imetli in the Tundja 
Yalley, Here the detachment was to turn to the left and attack the 
works defending the village of Shipka. ; 

The column of the left; under Prince Mirsky, consisted of 26 bat- 
talions; six squadrons; the 1st Mountain Battery; and 16 field guns on 
sleighs. It was to leave the village of Travna and; passing through 
the Travna Pass, follow the trail over the Selky Hill, debouching into 
the Tundja Valley at the village of Gusevo, then turn to the right, 
and; joining hands with. Skoboleff, act in concert with him in his attack 
on the Shipka Redoubt. 

The movement was fixed to begin on the morning of the Sth, and it 
was calculated that the columns would arrive in the valley on the 
evening ' of .the 7th; and attack the following morning. Mirsky^s 
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column started accordingly with the Mountain Battery in iho advanced- 
guard on the 5th. It reached Selitza in the Buss at juidnight the 
aaino day, having Tiiarchod 20 miles through three i'eet ot .snow. 
Trouble 'soon began with the field guns which won^ wifJi the main 
body, and, after a repetition of all the old dillicultie.s ex-pm-ienced pro- 
vion.sly by Gourko exaggerated, Miraky detiunniued to leuive them 
behind, and rely solely ou his Mountain Artilh'ry. ^ On tlu'. dth ihe, 
advanced gu'ai’d occupied the heights between tielitna and (Jusevo. 
Ou the following morning the descent of the Balkans and attat'.k upon 
G-usevo was easily effected, and the position ca.ptnred aftc'-r -soine slight 
resistance. A portion of the advanced guard occupied klaglis on the 
left flank at 8 o’clock in the evening, and was them orden-ed to hold 
itself in readiness to march on Kazanlyk the following morning, when 
Mirsky with the remainder would march on Janiirn. In the meantime 
the column of the right had been encountering great dillieulties. 'i’ho 
road which loads to-Imetli descends into a steep ravine before passing 
through the defile of the Balkans, and the Turks, liastily oeempying on. 
the 7th a ridge north-east of the village of Imetli, took the line of 
march of Skoboleff’s force in flank. The latter, arriving on ihe scene 
late in the afternoon, found the advanced guard lying down withont 
returning the fire of the enemy, as the Turks had. .strongly occupit'd a 
position about 1500 yards oflj across a ravine, against wliicli tin' shells 
of the mountain guns with their low. mnz/Ie velocity wc.'ro iiionVctivo. 
Infantry armed with a better rifle were ordered up to the front, au<l 
compelled the Turks to withdraw during the night. 

On the morning of the 8th' hostilities were ronowod, and Imetli 
occupied. Skoboleff, howevei', found himself unable to cn-operato with 
the other columns as agreed, and was limited to making a demon- 
stration with some infantry and the Mountain Battery upon an 
extended front. The first shell fell amongst some cavalry threatening 
his flank, and dispersed them. 

This force remained in action the whole day, and at night fires were 
lit, hands played from the bivouacs on sevei’al points, and tho moun- 
tain guns fired occasional salvoes, to give the idea to the enemy that a 
large foi’ce was present. The Field Artillery had, in spite of tiio ()2n(l 
Eegiment which accompanied it, not yet arrived ■within one march of 
the force after 30 hours of incessant toil. The narrow, rocky path, 
covered with snow to several feet in many places, rendered their trans- 
port impossible, so they were left on the slope of tho mountain in 
charge of a Bulgarian regiment, and Skoboleff determined to attack- 
on the 9th with his mountain guns alone. These latter were now 
carried on camels, the pack horses having broken down. This, mules 
would never have done as long as the camels were efficient, ami is one 
of the many proofs that inch for inch in heights, a pack horse is not to 
he compared to a pack mule for Mountain Artillery pnrpo.sos in tho 
opinion of onr Mountain Artillery officers, though this is at variance 
with that of many Eussians. To return to. Mirsky, he had on the 
morning of the 8th moved forward with some infantry and tho 1st 
Mountain Battery on Janina,. which, after a short fight, ho carried, 
together with the village of .Hainkioi. Beyond this latter, was a small 
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range of rifle pits, the hot fire from which brought the small force to a 
halt. The mountain guns advanced to within about 800 yards of the 
Turkish position and opened fire. A lucky shell exploded one of the 
Turkish limbers, and in the confusion that ensued the infantry rushed 
forward and carried the position. This brought the force in front of 
the last line of Turkish defences outside the Shipka village, which 
exhaustion and darkness prevented them carrying this night. 

Skoboleflf on the morning of the 9th advanced to attack Shenovo, a 
village a few miles south-west of Shipka, The guns of the 2nd Moun- 
tain Battery were placed in the centre of the lino of advance, and 
Skoboleff placed himself in rear of them to direct the movements of his 
force. Arriving within long range of the enemy^s position at Shenovo, 
the guns opened fire, which proved ineffective, but pi’oduced a certain 
amount of moral result. In order to give the necessary elevation to the 
guns, the carriages were buried and so the range increased, which, 
though diminishing the chances of inflicting loss on the enemy, deceived 
him as to the nature mf the guns, which were mistaken for field instead 
of mountain pieces. After severe fighting, Shenovo was taken by the 
most brilliant assault in the whole war, deciding not only the day, but 
the whole fate of the Turkish Army of Shipka, which, attacked by 
both Eadetzky on the front and Mirsky from the east, was completely 
defeated and broken up. On the 14th January the two Mountain 
Batteries were concentrated, and moved forward on Kazanlyk, with an 
infantry escort in support of the cavalry force advancing on Adrianople. 

This brief account of the work done by the two batteries can but 
give a mere shadowy outline of their services, which now terminated. 

Their system of tactics seems to have been vague in the extreme, 
doubtless due to the fact that up to this date the Russians had had 
but very slight Mountain Artillery experiences. 
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The MifMeiliing nher gegenstande des ArtilUrie-nnd GenieAFesens 
notice of two diferent apparatus for checking the recoil of guns, of recent in- 
vention, one of which is due to the French Captain De Place, and the other to 
Signor Nottbeck, of Finland. Tliey are both based on the same principle, viz., 
the utilisation of the expansion of the gases issuing from the muzzle on discharge. 

In accordance witli an Admiralty order, Captain Be Place’s apparatus has re- 
ceiitiy been tried with, a field gun of (3T")) noteworthy results were 

obtained* 

The apparatus consists of a cap ul (Fig. I*'^) of plates of steel {‘‘61”) thick, 
the concave side being towards the muzzle, it is continued towards the rear by a 
cylinder having a diameter of 40^*^^ (15*75''). This cap is rigidly attached by 3 
solid bolts JB to a ring shrunk on to the chase of the piece. A central aperture I) 
allows of the passage of the projectile, with a small amount of play (5 “^^ = ’197'^ 
for a projectile 80““^ diameter). 








During the time that it takes for the projectile to traverse the length of the 
bore, the recoil- is developed in accordance with the same laws that would control 
it if the apparatus' were not there. The projectile then having left the bore, 
moves forward through the aperture in the cap, it is followed by the powder gas, 
whicli after leaving tlie bore tends to expand in all directions : the central portion 
has free passage throiigli tlie aperture, the remainder is held by the cap and pro- 
jected backwards with great violence, the consequence being that the cap and 
lienee the gun is subject to a force acting in the opposite direction to the force of . 
recoil. 

■* .R. vnT. vTv ■ . ■■■■■ ■■ .18 a 


Tlie (liagram of the. velocity of recoil as demoiisi rated by Seberis’ velocimetre, 
sliows tliat the force whlcli urges the gun back during n'c'oii, is subject to a series 
of oscillations, wliieh, however, succeed each other so rapidly, tliaf the force may 
be considered as C()iitiiuious-“-“the changes in tlie vidocity ol nvoil, /.c. ils alter- 
nate increase and decrease are due to the elastic reaction ol the bore. 

It has been ascertained by this veloeinietre that tiu' vdociiy ol roeoil of a gini 
not provided with the apparatus we are discussing, increases np fo a certain 
maxi nmin • which is reached soon after the projcMnile has hit t.ho honn This 
maximum (in the gun experimented with Le, 80””*') was about t'l m.s. (18:1-5 f.s.) 
and was readied in •()!'' after the projectile had left the bon'. W lien the same 
gun was htted with the gas bridle (as we may approjiriately term the apjiarains) 
the veloeinietre showed that the veloeity of recoil .at lirst incnsasctl, reached its 
maximum as th^ projectile left the bore, and then began to dccrcastn Accairding 
to experiments made, the maximum velocity of recoil was 8-1-5 m.s. (U'8:2- f.s.) 
and was reached in less tluau *01" after the projectile had loft the bore ; furllier, 
that *03" or *04^' after it had left the bore the velocity of recoil did not exceed 
2 m.s. (6*56 f.s.). It was also ascertained that the initial velociiy of^ the projec- 
tile increased from 476 m.s. (1561 f.s.) to 481 m.s. (1578 f.s.) which increase 
may be attributed to the action of the gas on the base of the projeef ileyluring its 
passage through the aperture in the cap. It may be dedncetl from this that the 
accuracy of th,e piece must infallibly have been increased. 

The gas thrown back by the Bridle causes some annoyance to tlu' detachment: 
this inconvenience might be overcome by continuing the sides ol the ca]i still 
further back and joining tlieir inner h'dgc to the c]ias{‘, or a fan (or screen) might 
be attadicd to tlic brccch portion of the gun, winch would s^u'Vi' as a shield. 
Such an arrangoineiit applied to Quick Mring guns would render possible tlu' use. 
of larger calibres than those wliicli have now been Jidoptcd for repelling torpedo 
attacks. 

The recoil of a SO””” field gun ])rovided with ilu' oixllimry n'coil bn^ak, Imt 
without thel)e Place ‘‘gas bridle’’ had, according to experiments made, a velo- 
oity of l*54i m.s. (5*05 f.s.), with the Be Place bridle,” only *4 m..s. (1*81 f.s.). 

Fio. 2\ 
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The similar apparatus invented by Signor Noltbeck (Fig. 2») consists of a thin 
plate of metal C solidly united, in the way we shall ' describe, (o flic gun /), tlu 
plate has a central hole 0, which gives passage to tlio projectile, and is funuHlied 
with a notch h which allows of the gun being laid by ineains of tlie foresiglit !> 
By means of the strong clamps B,B, the plate is attached to a collar (lit muin .v 
provided with a slot parallel to the axis of the piece, from which two other slots 
a, a, open at right angles— the foresight fits into one or other of these slots am: 
thus nxes the apparatus. 

The mode of action is the same as in Be Place’s a3)paratu8. The size of iht 
plate 0 and its^ distance from the muzzle of the piece, as well as its strength, 
must be determined by experiment for each nature of gim or small-arm. 


“EUS8IAN AETILLBBT JOUENAL,” 


JANUARY, 1S91. 


“ON THE ANGULAR VELOCITY OF ROTATION OF AN 
ELONGATED' PROJECTILE.” 


BV 

OAPT. N ZABUDSKI, Russian Ai^tillery of the Guard. 

Precis TRANSLATION BY 

Major G. T. Kelaart, R.A. 


I- 

For the ])urpose of increasing the el1:ect of lire in siege warfare, 
fougasse shells wltli very large bursting charges are now being 
introduced. 

For a given weight, the shells are designed to contain the^iiiaxiiniini 
.quantity of explosive, their length coming up to b cudibres. 
Experiment shows that, in service guns with the present twist, increase 
of length of projectile, be*yond a certain limit, diminishes the accuracy. 
We will here endeavour to investigate the proper twist for a given 
projectile. • ^ . 

The method of treatment of problem is as follows : — 'the tangent at 
any point to the trajectory, clescribed by the (7. of Gr. of projectile, is 
supposed to be fixed, and the axis of figure is supposed to have a conical 
.motion round it, during which the angle 8^ between the axis of figure 
and the fixed tangent changes periodically,’^*' ■ ^ ^ , 

To avoid these oscillations (nutations) which, when of appireciable 
magnitude, influence, prejudicially, the accuracy of shooting, f and in 
order that the axis may describe a circular cone (precession) round the 
fixed tangent, the following conditions must be fulfilled, from which 
is deduced the formulae (11), fixing the twist for a given shell and tor 
given magnitude of couple of air resistance. . • 

Experiments showed that, to obtain accuracy, the twist at muzzle must 
not be less than a certain limit, which is approximately that obtained 
from the formuhe (11) or (17), after making certain suppositions 
regarding the couple of air resistance. 

* The Author, regarding this conical motion, refers to N. Majevskis Iraite de 
. Balistiqiie,” p. 1<)3. 

t And also adds “ With individual rounds the time of reaching a defined i^oint 

/. 2ir B 

of trajectory must inevitably vary. ■ Since the period of oscillation ^ o 

Majevski’s Traitc de Balistique,” p. 163) is not great, the magnitude of S will 
always vary at each round.” 


■9. 


It isiu)tiwdbelowtliatradeei^^^^^^^ of pitoli al tlu' IhnHs nwi ^vith in 
prac.ticH' do(‘s not infhuaiee BeiiBibly tlio axHOiracy. 

Howana'r, froiu the reasons explaine<l furilo'r oo and eonhrimMi hy ilu; 
sluH)tini>' tmni a IVd" mortar, with twists n\ inuz/Je of lo and o eallhn's, 
it is seen an excessive rapid twist mi^'hh with \eriical lire and smail 
initial vt'Iocity, lessen somewhat the a.ceiu‘aey. 

By far the niost interestin.a’ work of the prehhnn now tomdied upon, 
belonn-s to Grecndddl, Trofessor at the Woolwich Artillery (N)lle.^e. 
GreenhilP' assnines the projectile is an tdiipsoid, and inoves (apnihiy 
and rectilincally, in an incKniipressible lluid, the velocity ot the parts 
of which has a potential, subordinate to certain conditions. 

Our investigations show two methods for diHlin'ing the i*t| nation (7) 
which solves the problem. One method is i>asiMl oii the giamudrica! 
theories; of the motion <if a solid body and llie other on KnlerV Itn-jimhe. 

II. 

We will suppose that the uniform acting air resisianct* is in ihe plane . 
of the tangent and axis of figiire, and, that tlu‘ centre of air resistance 
lies in front of the Q. of G. The rotation ot* projin/tiie is iroiu right to lei.t, 
looking from the point towards the (/. of G. 

In the exi)ression for its .moment, the air resi.sttini’e is tal,veii, to a,ct 
only normally to the sixrfaoe, the air friction being .iiegleetcHl, as also, 
variations of pressure on the surface. 

With these suppositions we may aBBunie that tlie coupk* id* the air 
resistance 

if- A. iip sin 8 COB St - - Ql 

Here li is radius of projectile, 
p is air resistance, . ■ 
h is a numerical co-eiioient. 

For small angles SJ . 

. .... ( 2 ), 

III. 

Let Ooj, Oy, 0% (Fig. 1.) be the central axes of moments of inertia, 0/ 
coinciding with axis of figure, Oy with direction of the principal linear 
moment of air resistance (axis of couple of air resistance), which is 
perpendicular to Ox and a tangent to trajectory. The projectile, witii 
its principal axes, is referred to axes Oyu Ozi tixedin space, whert,^ 

• is the direction of the tangent supposed to be Jixed, Oz^ is in the 
vertical plane, Oyi is evidently perpendicnlay , to plane passing through 
Oxi, Ox, Oz. 


Professo,r A. G-. Greenhill “ On tho rotation retpuml for ihu wtohility of an (dongaLtnl 
projectileA Proceedings, Eoyal Artillery Institntiou, 1871), in whoso treatment i he eouph* 
IB due to tho slight disturbance of the adjacent stream linoH of the air, <lue to the 
sidelong oscillations of the projectile, (Translator). 

t Majevski’s “ Traite de Balistique Exterieure,” p. 170. 
t Majevski ‘‘ On solution of 'problems of direct and vertical tire,” p. (hi. 

§ The positive direction of axis of rotation is here contrarj^ to that usually assumed. 
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y denotes tlie linear angle formed by the plane, passing through Ox 
and Oxi, and the vertical plane, S the angle between Orr and Oxi. 

Let the projectile turning roiind the fixed point 0 be transposed so 
that 8 remains constant, w being the angular velocity round instantaneous 
axis Ot7, aiidp, q, r, its projections on Ox, Oy, Oz. From the conditions 
regarding 8, we get <7 = 0, Lc., OJ lies in plane, xOx^, Therefore 
piw cos e, and r = — o) sin e, where c is angle between OJ and Ox,^ 

Fig. 1. 



• Let O denote the principal linear moment of all the quantities of 
motion ; its projections on Ox, Oy, Oz are Ap,0,Br respectively, A 
being the moment of inertia of projectile relative to Ox, and B reMive 
to equatorial axis passing through 0^ of Gr,, hence Crlies in plane zOx or 
xOx'i and 


(7 cos y = JLo) cos €^Ap\ 
& sin y == Boi sin €= O^i ) 


(7 sin y == Boi i 
where y is the angle between (7 and Ox. 

The angular velocity round will be 


( 3 ) 


We will notice that 5 varies as the tangent passes from one position to the other. 


4 


From t,lu' triangle Ohc (Fig. 2) we get 

dv 

_ sill 8 


( 4 ;) 



We proceed to find the i\4atioii ^ and tlie principal linear 

moment K of the iiiiprossed forces. 




\ 


From Analytical Mechanics/^ the principal monumt ()n=^(f (Fig. o) 
of all the (quantities of motion of a solid body takenndatlvtdy (o 0 ; and 
if drawn from 0, move's about 0, so that the vcdooUy ot its end is 
constantly equal and parallel to the length IC 



*Professor Bobilef “Coime of Analytical MechanicB,” pp. 451-15(5. 
Besal Traite de Mecanique general, 1873,” p. 247, Vol 1. 



From this we infer the velocity nL of the end of On equals JT, i.e.. 

nL = K; 


and since the principal moment of the air resistance is perpendicular to 
xOxi, then nL is perpendicular to same plane. 

Hence the angular velocity of xOxi round Oxi is fixed by the equation 

dv nL K 


dt 71 T I nT, 


From the triangle n OTi, 


}iTi—G sin (S— y) 


K 


and 

From (3) and (’4), 


dv _ 

dt Gr sin fS — y) 
(?sin(S-y)^= K 


G sin y sin 3 

di 


From (3), (6), aiid (6^), 

T3 ^ ...... 2> f dv V" 


A]p sin S “ — i? sin S cos 8 = K 


Hence 


MV 4 /' 

\(U) 2£cos8- \/ COSTS' 


K 


B sin 8 cos 8 


(5) 

( 6 ) 

(6i> 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


dv 


Now in a vacuum Jf =»=(), and therefore-^ =0, which shows the 
negative sign before the root need only be retained. 

In ox’der that ~ should be real, 


~ ‘ tSs 


( 9 ) 


Therefore tlie ininiinuni velocity is determined from the following 
equation 

Ay = 4 ™ (io> 

^ tanS 


or 


P 


A! 


( 11 ) 

^ tan 8 



4 


From the triangle Oh (Fig. 2) we get 


dv _ sin € 
dt sin S 


Fig. 2. 



We pj-oceeci to find the relation between and the principal linear 
moment K of the ijnpressed forces. 


Fig. .3. 



of Mechanics,* tile principal moment dii=& (Fie ti 

tl dmiTO fZ T relatively to 0%... 


T”*f "1 ®°“" Meetaeto," pp tH-BO, 

Resal • Traitc de Mecanique general, 1873,” p, 247, Vol. 1. 
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From this we infer the velocity nL of the end of On equals JT, is., 

nL^K; 

and since the principal moment of the air resistance is perpendicular to 
xOxi, then nL is perpendicular to same plane. 

Hence the angular velocity of xOxi round Oxi is fixed by the equation 

dv nL K 


dt nTx nT^ 


From the triangle nOT\, 


nTx^Gr sin (S— y) 


and 

From (3) and (‘4), 

From (3), (6), and (60, 


dv _ K 

dt Gr sin (8 — y) 

... .. ... (5) 

a sin (8-y) K 

- (6) 

Gf sin y =jB” sin 8 

dt 

.. ... ... (6i> 


sin 8 ^ sin S cos S 


I dt) “ 


K 


Hence 


/ dv'^ ^ A}) 

\dt) 2 £ cos 8 


+ 


/ A'^p^ 

V 4 oos'^ 




8 £ sin 8 cos 8 

dv 


(7> 

( 8 ) 


Now in a vacuum ir=0, and therefoi'e =0, which shows the 

negative sign before the root need only be retained. 

In order that — should be real, 

dt . 


. £K 


(0 


Therefore the minimum velocity is determined from the following 
equation ' ' ' ' ■> ; ' 


. . £K 


or 


P 


a/s 


BK 
tanS ' 


- (10) 

( 11 ) 


6 


ly. 

We will now show the method of getting equation (7) from Euler’s 
equations. ' ' . . 

Refer the projectile and principal axes Ox, 0y\ Oz' (Ox is axis of 
figure, Fig. 4) to rectangular co-ordinates Ox^, Ot/i, ^ of ^vhich Ox^ 
coincides xvith the tangent, and Oz is in the vertical plane passing 
through the trajectory. 

Fig. 4, 



The intersection ON of the planes y'Oz and being perpendi- 
cular to Ox and Oxi, represents the direction of K. 

Calling the angle NOy\ the projections of If on Ox, 0y\ Oz' 
are : zero, If cos and If sin i. 

Therefore the equations for the rotating projectile are'^' 


A 


B 


dp 

(it 


0 


10 


• J.) ^ 


dr' 

dt 


• (R— J.) js?^' = ^sin e" 


( 12 ) 


We will refer the motion to axis of figure x and two rectangular axes 
y and z perpendicular to x, which do not share in the rotation round 
axis. The axis y coincides with ON ; y and z will be at each moment 
the. principal axes of inertia, q' and r' are the component angular 
velocities about Oy' and Oz'. 

The rotation of a body round any axis is equivalent to three success- 
ive rotations round three axes not parallel to one plane. We may take 
for these axes either the principal axes x, y, z, or 0N=^ Oy, Ox and Oxi. 


K. Majev'ski’s “ On the solution of problems of direct aUd verticai iiro. 



The angular velocities round the former are p, q, r ; and round the 
latter 

' di dv 

• dt^ dt^ dt' 

'Resolving the latter along ij, z, then . , 

SI , „ dv 1 

i? = "jr+eosS 


dt 

(B 

dt 


dt 


sin S 


dv 

dt 


- (13) 


If we suppose the projectile turning round 0 so transpose itself that 
S remain constant, and 5^ = 0, and, taking this into consideration, we 
obtain 

q' = — r sin cos i. 

By differentiatiog these last two expressions, and combining with the 
last two in (12) we get two equations, which lead to following equation 


-Br 


dS 


which combined with the first and third of (13) lead to the equation 

Ap sin S -^-B sin S cos 8 (-^y=ir 

identical with (7). 

The first equation pf (12) shows ]) is constant the whole time, 


V. 

If 7] denote the pitch of rifiing expressed in calibres from (11) we get 

ttF 




r]M 


( 14 ) 


K 


From (11) \Ye see q) will be greater, the greater - — r, we ought then, in 

tan o 

jfiT 

(11) to substitute the greatest magnitude of 7 — r in order to determine 

tan o 

Assuming for iT the expression (1) we find 


tan 8 


hR p cos B 


The maximum rotation will be at departure, when V and 8^0. 
Bearing this in mind, we get from (11) and (14) 


vB'" aJ 




4! ^_!i^ 

B hM^p 


(15) 


whence 


8 


On putting 


A=i^ ~B\ P=kR^ 

9 

_ P 
^ ~7rRiV^ 


jx and k being nnmerical coefficients ; hence 


(16). 



TT/xk 

IW 


(1.7) 


From the last formulae we conclude 

(1) For similar projectiles the pitch at mimle does not vary with 
the calibre. 


(2) With the increase of relative length of projectile the pitch 

A 

decreases,, since and k increase with the length. 

(3) With the same calibre, y decreases with the decrease of weight of 
projectile and with the increase of air resistance, because here k 
decreases and p' increases. 

Having determined from (17) the pitch tj corresponding to a 
projectile of determined and length we get approximately the pitch 
■yi for projectile of same weight and calibre, but of length d from the 
eq.uation 

f =(i)* 


This follows from (17), assuming that the moment of inertia B 
relatively to the equatorial axis is proportional to the square of length of 
projectile and the coefficient h to the length of projectile, but that p. 
does not change with the length, • ^ 

Calculations show that these suppositions approximately hold for 
projectiles of the present service form. 


■ VI.. . 

We will calculate from (17) the pitch at muzzle necessary for the 
steady flight of the- 

(1) ir cast iron shell of length 2*8 cals. ; 

(2) 8'" steel fougasse shell of length 4*5 cals. ; 

(3) 6" steel fougasse shell, with cast iron head, of 3^ cals. 

Practice was carried on with these projectiles from guns of different 
twists at muzzle. .The results show to what extent the formula is. 
applicable to the solution of the problem. 
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( 1 ) The gun used was the 11^', of 1877 pattern ; here weight 

= 217*7 kilos (530 Russian pounds), 
i? - 0*140 m., 
logJ: = 4*9010, 

ratio '^=4*3, 

. A ' 

^= 0 * 53 . « 

In direct fire the initial velocity ordinarily exceeds 419 m.s. (1374-7 f.s.) 
hence p' = *0394. 

We have no immediate experiments for the determination of A, 
therefore we must have resource to the theoretical formula^' deduced 
on the supposition that the air resistance is proportional to square of the 
velocity, and the angle S is so small that it is possible to neglect its 
terms of the second order ; here 7i = 7*74. 

Hence (17) gives us >? = 50*4, as the maximum pitch for a projectile 
of 2*8 cals, just sufficient for steady flight. 

In the 11" gun, 1877 pattern, the pitch is 45 cals. 

Experiments showed that with this twist the accuracy is wholly 
satisfactory, whilst, with a pitch of 70 cals, with same projectiles of 
2*8 cals., the shooting was bad. 

Keeping to the same weight, (18) gives the pitches corresponding to 
projectiles of different lengths. 

Assuming y==50 and ? = 2*8, we get the following table : — 


Z in cals. 

« pitch in cals. 

2-0 

83-5 

2-5 

59-8 

3-0 

50-4 

3-25 ■ 

40-3 

3-5 . 

36-1 

4-0 

29-5 

4-5 

24-7 

5-0 

21-1 

6-0 

16-1 

10-0 

7-5 


(2) For the 8" fougasse steel shell— 4*5 cals. * 

P = 88*91 kilos (217 Russian pounds), 
i2 = 0*1016 m,, 
log = 4*9063, 



/X- 0*613. 


* N. Majevski’s ^‘The solution of problems of direct and curved fire,” p.p. (;0-07. 
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the air resistance proportional to square of velocit}-, 

, ■ ■ ■ ^-12*74. ■ 

= 0-0394. * . 

With these data, formnla (17) gives 

(this is near 72 = 24*7 of the above table, I being 4-5). 

In shooting from an 8"' mortar with a pitch of 35 cals, the accuracy of 
4*5 cals: prbjectiles was unsatisfactory, although satisfactory when fired 
from the 8" and 9" light mortars Avitii a pitch of 15 cals. 

The projectiles fired from the 8'^ light experimental gun \yith a pitch 
of 25 cals. Avere ordinarily steady in flight, however, solitary unsteady 
ones were observed. We must conclude that a pitch of 25 cals, is the 
extreme limit for a projectile of 4*5 cals. This follows from (17). 

To guarantee a satisfactory accuracy from the 8'" light guns, the pitch 
should be 20 cals. 

(3) For the 6" fougasse .steel shell, with cast iron head, of 3J cals, 
designed by General Engelhard, * 

P== 33*28 kilos (81*25 Russian pounds), 
jB - 0*0762 m., 
log A* = 4*8761, 



;. = 0 * 606 . 

Assuming the air resistance proportional to square of velocity, we 
shall find 

A = 8*96, 

V = 0*0394; 

with these data 77 = 38*5. • 

When fired from a 6'' gun 190-pr., (Russian) of the 1877 -model, with 
a pitch -of 45 cals., projectiles of 3 J cals., designed by General Engeibard, 
were very unsteady, but from the 6" gun 120-pr. (Russian), with a 
pitch of 25 cals., the accuracy was satisfactory. 


YIL 

Hence, for steady flight of a projectile of the given design, the pitch 
must not exceed a certain limit, Avhich, evidently, is got from (17). 

The shearing strength of driving bands ordinarily limits the least 
pitch. 

There are sufficient experiments showing that decrease, of pitch at the 
limits met Avith in practice does not influence sensibly the accuracy. 
For example, from the 9" mortar, Avith pitches of 40, 35, and 20 cals., 


* As^suming for initial date and from ( 18 ) we find 77=38*8 for shell of 

3 ^ calibres, ■ ' . 
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at angles of elevation 43^° and 60°, ' the dispersion of ^als 
projectiles was very little different, when the weather was favourable " 

However, an excessive rapid twist might diminish the accuracy in 
vertical fire, and with low velocities from the following causes 

With the increase of angular velocity increases also the angle 8 (the 
other data being the same) between the axis of figure and the tam^ent 
which increases the air I'esistance, and this may influence, prejudicially 
the accuracy. For example, from two 3-4" mortars, ivith twists 15 cals’ 
and 5 cals, and 2'6 cal. projectiles, the accuracy was the worst from the 
latter.* 

In order to show upon what data the changes of St depend, we will 
imagine a sphere described with a radius equal to unity the centre 
being 0 (Fig. 5). ’ . 

Let OT represent up to the time t from the . commencement of 
motion the direction of the tangent to the trajectory ; draw throimh OT 
the vertical plane of fire which, .on the surface of the snhere is 
represented by the arc ^ 

Let the straight line OA represent, up to the time i, the direction 
of tiie axis of ligure. 

The angle r between the vertical plane and the plane passing 
through OT &iid OA will be measured by the angle NT A, and 8 by the 
&vqAT. 

At the following moment let the axis of figure transfer itself to OA' 
and the tangent will'take up the position OT in the vertical nlane of 
fire. ‘■ 



When the projectile has the proper amount of rotation imparted to it, 
we inay assume that tbe angle AT=h will not change duiing the 
rotation of the plane J. 02' round the fixed axis OT, from this A' T=^ 


* Impre.ssioiia of gfooves on driving bauds were correct. 

- t ^®A'Utlior adds, “here wo have .in view only the ctise, when s increases slowly 
in the whole extent of trajectory.” (IST. Majevski “ Traite de Balistique,” p.p. 201-206). 


■■■ 12 ; 

aud the angle J. 'TA, represented by dv', is obtained .from (8) so that 


ch'-. 


AtJ. 


2 B cos 8 


{.-[i-i 


U^B -IJ 


J.“p’dan8j 




(it. 


Since p is large, Ave need only retain the first terms in the expansion of 
the second terni within the brackets, so that 




K 


Ap sin S 


dt. (ID) 


Let’ B denote the angle OT makes with the horizontal plane and 
" ■ 

From the triangle A'TT\ = S + ; hence c/S is greater, the greater 

A' TT'=^W<)—v^dv' ^ or the less dv. 

From (19) Ave see dv diminishes Avith the increase of the angnlar 
ttF 

A-elocity or Avith the decrease of the pitch ; and, therefore, 

the angle 8 Avill increase. 

This last conclusion seiwes to confirm the remarks aboA'C regarding 
the influence of an excessive twist on the accuracy, Avhen firing at higii 
angles of elevation and Avith low velocities. 


Sejdemher 9^A, 1891. 


“ EEVUE D’AKTILLERIE.” 


THE Q-EATDOH DTHAMITE PEO-TECTOE, 


[MDITOBIAL,] 


TEANSIiATED BY 

Lieut. -C oLON-EL F. E. B. Lohaine, late E.A. 


Me. Gratdon, formerly Lienteimnt in the United States Navy, lias sought in 
the above invention to introduce a more handy weapon than the pneumatic guns- 
of Mefford and Zalinshi. The Zalinski S-inch gun, which is capable of throwing 
100 lbs. of dynamite a distance of 4000 yards, is 90 calibres in length, or in 
other w’-ords,/ no less than 60 feet. Whereas Graydbn’s 15 -inch gun, , which 
projects 600 lbs. of dynamite and has a range of 5200 yards, is only 2.4 calibres 
in 'length, or 30 feet. ^ ^ ^ • / 

■■ The problem for solution consisted in saving the charge of dynamite from the 
heat generated by the friction of the pi’ojectile in tlie bore and from the Violence; 
of the shock of discharge. To meet it Mr. G-raydon has adopted the following 
arrangGinents; 

The projectile is of steel, with thick walls and a solid head. The interior is 
coated with a tliick layer of amianthus (Ilexible asbestos), which serves as a- lining 
and as an isolator of its contents from heat. The dynamite is divided- either 
into small splieres, or V-inch cubes, or small cartridges, and each of these poiv 
tions of th-e charge is wrapped in paper, which is saturated with paraffin tp-make 
it gas-tight. This aiTangemeut landers the accumulation of nitro -glycerine in 
case of exudation, and prevents the full force of the discharge taking effect on 
the whole of the mass. In projectiles of large calibre Mr. Graydon separates 
the cartridges by means of tin plates or wood shaving. Finally, a wad placed 
at the base of the projectile contributes also, to the deadening of the shock of 
discharge. 

The "dynamite is fired by means of a central tube containing a detonating 
charge, wdiich is fixed to the front of the chamber of tlie projectile. In the first 
trials this tube carried in front a spiral spring, of which one end carrying a 
friction bar wars liied, while the rear end carried a priming and was free to be 
thrown* against the friction bar on impact. This primitive arrangement has been 
since considerably improved. 

To see how the dynamite would behave in this shell the first experiments were 
made with ordinary guns. First, at San Francisco, a 2* 9-inch field piece was 
used, then 52 rounds were fired from a 4-5-inch siege gun, and finally, in the 
summer of 1887, at Sandy Hook, the permanent Ordnance Commission carried 
out a series of' more important trials which shall here be enumerated. 

Guns of various calibres were employed, among them a wroiight-iron Amies 
7-incli M.L. gun, charge 23 lbs., projectile 122 lbs. The latter was a regulation 
shell, in the base of which a large hole was pierced to introduce the dynamite/ in 
this case amounting to 2 lbs. 12 02S. 

- The target was a turret 12 inches thick (two 6-iiich plates), with a 3-inch roof 
plate, and a port in the centre, the whole being secured by If -inch bolts. 

The first projectile was not primed ; it struck the turret in line with the : top 
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of the port and BO inches to its left. It penetrated about 2i inches and exploded 
with great Yiolence. The roof, weighing about 14 tons, was torn oS and thrown 
to the rear, seven bolts were broken, and there were several cracks. 

The second projectile was primed. It struck the turret immediately below the 
first, enlarging all the gaps made by it. 

The third projectile, also primed, struck the turret about 35 inches to the left 
of the lower edge of tlie port. It penetrated the front plate, entering by an 
existing fissure about three inches deep, and made an indent on the rear plate, 
besides which the two plates Were craclved mul^ completely disjointed m every 
direction. One fragment, weighing about 24 cwt., was thrown to a distance of 
six yards. 

On the 2nd December following, four rounds were fired, the first against a 
wooden wall at a range of a mile, resulting in a premature hurst about 400 yards 
from the object. The second, fired under the same conditions, bursting against 
the wall or immediately after passing through it. The third, fired seaward at an 
elevation of 8° BOV did not hurst on touching the water. The fourth and last, 
fired to sea at an angle of 13° 30', burst prematurely at about 1000 yards from 
the gun. 

Such is the only information we have been able to obtain. We believe there 
were other and more conclusive experiments which led to the following report of 
the Commission : — • 

l°~The explosion of the projectile is retarded until it has attained a sufficient 
penetration. • 

2°— The projectile can be safely fired from every' sort of gun. 

3° — The handling of it and its preservation are free from danger. 

4°— -Any shell can by this method b? charged witli clyHamite. 

5°— -The projectile only bursts by the action of its fuze on impact. 

6° — The interior charge does not explode when the shell is struck or crossed 
by a projectile of small calibre. 

Mr. Graydon could now consider the principle of his interior organisation of a 
dynamite shell well established, whatever might be the size of aerial torpedo 
required. ' 

His new projectile weighs 1300 lbs., is six feet long, and contains 600 lbs. of 
dynamite. The pneumatic gun which throws it not being rifled, the ogival head 
of the shell is striated helicoidally to provide for the necessary rotation, and in 
rear there is a prolongation which, like a rocket-stick, steadies the shell. This 
prolongation consists of a series of brass cylinders telescopically fitting into one 
another on to the base of the shell. 

They are pierced with holes so that the compressed air may penetrate and 
establish an equal pressure all round them. Thanks to this arrangement they 
open out by the force of inertia on the discharge of the gun and double the 
length of the shell. 

There are several special fuzes for use with these projectiles against objects 
■possessing high powers of resistance. One particularly interesting one for 
attacking the hulls of ships is an electric fuze, so arranged that the circuit is 
closed and the charge is fired when the projectile has penetrated to a given depth, 
i.e.iii is then subjected to the pressure of a column of water. of previously 
determined height. 

The range of the shell is three miles, and the time of flight is 30 seconds. 

As regards Mr. Graydon^s gun for this shell, liis first one has lately been con- 
structed by Messrs. Taunton, Delmard, Lane & Co., ol Birmingham. It is a 
IE-inch tube of Whitworth forged steel, 24 calibres long, and weighing about 11 
tons. 

^ It is supported^ on its carriage by two trunnions at the breech liaving a 
diameter of one calibre, and at the chase by a collar furnished with two tnuinions 


attached to the carriage by two steel arms. These arms give the elevation, their 
lower' extremities being set in motion by an hydraulic piston horizontally in the 
slides of the carriage. 

The gun is loaded at 'tlie breech at any angde, naturally therefore at the eleva- 
tion required for the work in hand. For this purpose the loading platform pivots 
round the breech trunnions'. It is moved to a horizontal position by hydraulic 
power to receive the projectile brought up on a truck, it is then brought into line 
with the gmi and the projectile is pushed into the bore. Meanwhile the breech 
piece— an interrupted screw— rests on a frame above the trunnions. As soon as 
the projectile is ‘‘ home ’’ the frame descends and the breech-piece is pushed into 
its place by hydraulic pistons, and the gun is ‘‘ ready.’’ 
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The rear tni unions are made liollow for tte admission tlirongli them of the 
charge of compressed air. The latter is enclosed in S2 reservoirs arranged in 
four rows of eight, two rows on each side of the carriage. These reservoirs are 
'four feet long, 10 inches in diameter, and *75 inch in thiclaiess. They are 
proved at a pressure of four tons per square inch, and the air in them exerts 
a pressure of about two and a quarter tons, per square inch, a pressure at wliicli 
each reservoir contains five and a half tons of air with a volume of 629 cubic 
yards at atmospheric pressure. .. 

Any number of reservoirs may be discharged simultaneously according to the 
weight of the projectile and the range. 

An automatic lubricator is fitted at the side of the firing valve 'whereby oil 
escapes into the bore and is distributed throughout its length by the compressed 
air. • . ' 

The carriage is formed of thick steel brackets, upon which are riveted massive 
cast-iron supports for the trunnions. It stands with the aid of conical rollers on 
a circular cast-iron bed, seven yards in diameter, formed of segments built into 
the platform, and is moved by a compressed air machine (Heeiian and Fronde’s) 
on a complete circle, so that it can be fired in any direction. 

The service of the gun, laying, loading, and firing, is performed by a single 
man using in succession various levers. It is expected tliat a rate of fire of one 
round a minute will be attained. Tlie reservoirs are filled by a special compres- 
sion machine, a modification of those made by Mr. H. Lane for the compression 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid. The air in it is compressed in four 
successive periods, to each of which corresponds a piston of successively decreas- 
’ing diameter ; tlie first piston, wliicli draws its supply from the atmosphere, has 
a diameter of 12 inches; the last, which forces its supply itito the reservoir, has 
one of only two and a quarter inches, After each compression tlie air is cooled 
by a circulating serpentine of water. 

In addition to the foregoing gun Mr. Graydon proposes the following pieces : — 












Length 




Niim'ber. 

Type. 

Calibre. 

(approxi- 

^ 1 

Carriage. • 

I{<3inark:s. 



mate,) 








R ' 





inches. 

feet. 

lbs. 1 



■{ 

For gunboat of the Am- 
mon model' and for per- 
manent works. 

} 

40 

1200 1 

Turret pattiuai '\\'ith 
central pivot. 


n 


1 '' 

37 

9001 



. 3 I 

1 

Ships and permanent 
works. 

1 

y 15 

1 

34 

1 

600 )> 
j 

Fixed pivot. 


i J 


J 13 

31 • 

400 j 




Ships, siege and permanent 
works. 


22 

16 

12oT 

60) 

Fixed pivot and 
siege. 

I Ilevolver, 

7 

Boats and field. , 

3 

14 ■ 

T 

Fixed pivot and 
field. 

I Eevolver. 


The gunboat, for which No. 1 model has been designed, is due io Admiral 
Ammen of the United States Navy. She is expected to have a speed of 20 
knots. She will carry four. dynamite projectors in two turrets, one forward a,iid 
one aft. The siege piece of nine inches will fire a round in two minutes at a 
range of 5000 yards. 

The revolver pieces have five tubes and can fire 75 rounds a minute. 
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On the 12tli December, 1888, the Senate of the United States voted a sum of 
10 million dollars (,£2,000,000) for the construction of 250 dynamite pro] ectors 
for the defence of the coast. It is also believed that the British •Government 
intends to <>'i\e a trial to the system, the place of the experiment liavin£>' not 
however been yet deter. in ined. 

The Mif/ifierr states tliat five Eiiropeavi States, several South .American llepiib- 
lics, togetlier with tire Governmeiits of China and Japan, have sent representatives 
■ to Birmingham to examine and report on the raaiiufactiire of Mr. Graydon’s 
gun. \ ■ 





NOTES 

FKOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


The Secretary has a few copies of the new edition of Kane’s List ” which were 
not subscribed for. These are now on sale at Ml each. . 


Any member who .wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of tlie Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Eoyal Regiment 
of Artillery. A.B. 1267—1757.” 

The. Records of the Royal Military Academy are about to be re-published in the 
original form, with additions and drawings, bringing it up to date ; the estimated 
cost will not exceed 12s. 6d. a copy. . 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M. A., Woolwich. . 


A NEW '' Kane’s List ’’ having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of R.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, R.A. I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 


The subject for tlie Duncan Gold Medal Pri/e Essay, 1892, is: “Fire discipline; 
its necessity in a Battery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
securing it. 

• Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Essays, &c., and Officers are ashed to 
be careful in posting their essay intended for competition in time to reach the 
Secretary before the 1st of April. 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (d), and (e) are on sale at the 
R.A.L The last sets* comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (d), and (d), Is..; Captains, (c*) and (d), 9d.‘ 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such boohs 
as He may thinh desirable for purchase for the R.A. I. Library. 

The Catalogue of Worhs (Authors’ Index) added to the Library from 1882 to 
present date, is t.ahing longer in the press than was expected, but the application 
of any member wanting a copy will be noted, the copy sent within a few weehs. 


H.R.H. The Gommanbeh-in-Chief has approved of the Annual Regimental 
Dinner taking place on Friday, the iOth June, 1892, at 8 p.m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the R.A, Institution will probably be held in 
London on the afternoon of that day, and it is hoped will be succeeded by con- 
sideration of the R.A. Regimental Cliarities and Gaines’ Fund. 


The 7“inch Equatorial Telescope having got out of working order, the maker, Sir 
Howard Grubb, has sent a skilled workman who has thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired it. 
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In consequence of Ms report, tlie Committee have given notice that the Teles- 
cope is never to he used unless Sergt.-Maior Bryant or Corporal McCoiibrey be 
present ; their attendance can always be secured by applying to the Secretary, 
E.A.I. Both these N.-C. Officers understand the instrument, its parts and 
working. 

Majoh-GtENEKAL F. W. Stubbs, Eetired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the Eegiment of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the linperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4 to, in paper cover. ’Frice, 5s. 

Any Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send his name and 

address to 

Major-General F. W. Stiibhs, 

Dromisldn. House, 

■ ' ' Castlebellingham, , 

Ireland. 


Judging from letters that have lately been filling tlie Times few wonkl think 
that there are civilians in England whose one recreation and eiijoyment in life is 
the collection of every available atom of History and Ilecords of tlie British Army,, 
Yet this is so, and it'has been the privilege of ‘the wrifer of tins article to niake 
the acquaintance of such a man and to inspect his treasures .quite recently, and it 
is with a view to describe what was then sliown tliat tliis is written. 

In the course of a conversation on Eegimental History it was casually 
remarked tliat an officer, wlio "was compiling the history of an infantry regiinent;,, 
had been' referred to a certain merchant or man of business in the City, who took 
a great interest in military matters ; fiirtlier enquiries were made, and res id ted i n 
a letter of introduction to the merchant, Mr. A., who expressed his readiness to 
show his collection on any Saturday afternoon. 

A Saturday was fixed and the writer,, with a brother officer much iiitorcsted in 
the study of the dress of the Eoyal Artillery, presented themselves at the ho-s- 
pitable house of Air. A. 

The wealth of matter displayed is almost beyond description ; ligaring that one 
of his visitors was artistically fond of the study of dress, Air, A. produced folio 
after folio of water-coloured and engraved pictures of iinifQrm, and Ihese not for 
one regiment or section of the army only, but a separate folio for each ; thu.s, for 
the Eoyal Artillery and Eoyal Engineers there was a large volume of two figui'es 
on each page, illustrating every known change in the dress from 1 (hSS down" to a 
recent date. In the same way there W’^ere separate volumes for Cavalry, Guanls 
and Infantry. Aiost of the Eoyal Artillery are in ivater-coloiu-s, l)y (hinroy, and . 
though perhaps not very valuable as works of art are, by him, carefully pjiinted,; 
correct to the authority provided. 

Mr. A. possesses every modern illustrated book on the army, including Ihe 
popular childrens ])ublications, and.has a scrap book filled with nearly 200 niili- 
tary Christinas cards sent 'to him by friends from year to year. 

Among miscellaneous pictures Air. A. has three very fine engravings showing 
a Pioneer, a Light Infantryman and a Grenadier of the limo'Of the middle ol‘ 
the Eighteenth Century ; also a set of most beautifidiy coloured engivivings of the 
various historical points of.’ the battlefield of lYaterloo", and with tlnun a, pFehin^ of 
the Eoyal Artillery driving away the Frencli gums captured al Waierloo, these are 
all dated 1S15, with a note stating that they were from .skeKkes made on the spot. 

Of '‘Army Lists” Mr. A. has a splendid collection, commencing from 1755, 
and of works of a similar nature, but previous to this, he has calendars which 
contain names of field officers and stations of regiments from I74b, AliilaiFs 
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‘SSuccession of Colonels,” a complete Army List in itself, 1744 ; tlie “ State of 
Great Britain,” for 1708-16-32 and other years, each containing names of field 
-officers and stations of regiments, besides much other interesting matter; 
“Eidletins of Campaigns,” 1793-1833; “ Koyal Military Calendar” (services of 
every field officer), 1833 ; “ Royal Military Chronicle,” 1813 to 1816 ; “ Military 
Panorama,” 1813-14; Loiidou Gazette for 1795, which contains more appoint- 
ments, &c., to the army tlian tliat of any other year. Among other official works 
he has all the volumes but one of the “ General Orders of tlie Duke of Welling- 
ton,” unfortunately the missing volume is that for 1815 : each volume is signed 
on the fly-leaf “ Orders to be observed by Ann}^ (Sd) Aylmer, D.A.G.” 

He has a complete set of the “ Records of Regiments,” and has besides, several 
old monographs on various regiments, besides some most beautifully illustrated 
editions of History of the Light Horse Volunteers,” and similar accounts of old 
volunteering Ihovements and official militia lists. 

There is scarcely an English military history, magazine or record that lie does 
not possess, and so eager is he to obtain information, that he has indexed all military 
matters mentioned in the “xlnnnal Register ” between the years 1758 and 1830. 

Besides being a collector, Mr. A. is a writer or rather compiler of military notes, 
though he has no wish either to print or publish ; the line in which he works is 
that of forming a diary from the earliest period to show each year the. changes of 
station of every corps and regiment in the British Army ; in a period of peace this 
was formerly but a very small matter, there being in some years as few as four 
changes in the wliole army, but in a war the changes from day to day alone are 
very many, and as his wisli is to be as exact as possible the magnitude of his 
task is something vast. Besides tins he is compiling in a most thorough way a 
Diary of Campaigns of the British Army, commencing from 1660, and has 
brought this work down to 1830. As he indexes botli works as he proceeds, the 
whole is most clear. 

In making his researches and collections Mr. A. has relied entirely upon his 
own private elforts and judgment, and as far as could be learned has never even 
been in coinmiinication with oilicials cither of the Horse Guards or War Office. 

By using his own judgment, he has, in making purchases from time 'to time, 
obtained complele editions or s])ecimeu plates that are not in some of the repre- 
sentative collections of the nation, and he says that in trying to obtain a rare 
work or picture he is sometimes anticipated, not by a purchaser for the nation, 
but by another private collector like himself. 




On 13th October Colonel G. A. Noyes was removed to half-pay after five years 
service as Regimental Lieut. -Colonel. Prior to his departure he was entertained 
at dinner by the officers of the R. A. and R.E. The Coloiiel-on-the-Staff proposed 
his health, concluding his speech with an apt quotation from Horace — “ Exegi 
■mommentmii^ ore perennlm '^ — an allusion to the departing officer’s system of 
command in the R.A. Halifax District. According to the time-honoured custom 
a model gun was fired as the toast was given. Tliis duty is always performed by 
the junior *R. A. subaltern present. It oiily takes place when a member of the 
Mess is leaving for good. 

Halifax is one of the few stations left where a joint R.A. and^R.E. Mess is 
still to bo found. On the 31st October the officers gave their Animal Ball, which 
was a peat success, thanks to the industry, enterprise, and originality of the Ball 
Committee, wliicii was composed of Major Brady, E.A., Lienf. Enthoven, B.E. 
and Lieut. Elliot, R.A, The drill shed was used as the ball-room,- and although 
this was the first time it had been put to this use the floor was the best of going. 
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Tills innovation involved tlie construction of 200 feet of passage way, but. the 
extra trouble in tins respect was amply compensated for by tlie whole of the Mess 
premises being available for supper and sitting but. Owing to tlie Ball talcing 
place so late in the year the Mess garden could not be utilised at all, but the ever 
vigilant committee took advantage of the season to obtain a number of luaple 
branches from the woods and construct a series of sitting out places with them in 
a building that is used on ordinary days as a ‘‘Cordage store.’" The glorious 
autumn tints on the maple leaves looked lovely, and made popular sylvan retreats 
for couples not dancing, A number of spruce tops were also cut and brought in 
from the woods round the ISForth-west Arm, and, lieiug stuck in tubs, materlMly 
assisted the decorations, and saved a large iiorist’s bill for palms and plants. The 
ball-room, passages, &c., were lighted by the incandescent electric light, hired for 
the occasion. The music was supplied by the band of the 1st Battalion Leices- 
tershire Eegiment, kindly given for the occasion, and an electric bell, manipulated ^ 
by the bandmaster, rang in the different rooms when another dance was about to 
begin. 

The new organisation of the Grarrison Artillery was introduced here on l*st 
November. At Halifax it is unique compared to any other station, as this is the 
only place in the whole regiment where three batteries have been camalgamated 
into one company. One of the results is that we lose six company officers— a 
Major, a Captain and 4 Subalterns — a very serious matter in a small command. 
The supernumerary officers Lave been disposed of, so far, as follows — Major 
Hervey to Guernsey, Captain Fell promoted to vShoebiiryness, 2iul In’ent. Barnes 
transferred to Dover, and 2iid Lieut. Loiv to Jamaica. The re-organisatiori, as. 
far as the new No. 3 Company is coneerned, can only be partially carried out at 
present, as one of the batteries which is to compose it (No. 23) is still at St. Lucia, 
and will not be relieved until March, 1892. As soon as it heia;Li\Iajor 

McDonneirs Battery, which- is still at Halifax, will proceed to Devonport., tliefe ' 
to be amalgamated with wdiat was Major Lowtlier’s Battery, to form the new No. 
17 Company. The new District Staff at this station is not crowded so far, as 
only two gunners have joined it up to date. 

On 2Qth Odtober a 12 hours mobilisation of the regular troops forming the 

• garrison of Halifax took place. The test would have been a in ueh better one had 
the Militia also taken part, but they are, unfortunately, under tlie orders of a 
OommancIer-in-Chief of their own, and not under tlieG.().C. British Troops, who, 
ill peace time, has no control over them. On tbi.s occasion the “regulars” 
manned the liarboiir forts and threw out out-posts on the land side. Two move- 
able batteries, one of six, the other of four 9-pr. li.'M.L. giins ])a,ra(led. Each 
gun was drawn by four local horses, obtained on requisition, and driven from the 
box by a civilian driver. The horses were attached to limbers by a woiuierful 
system of inpes, chains and swingle-trees, known as “local draught,” designed to 
suit the private harness, and necessitated chielly by the abseiuie of long tra(?es. 
The officers drew horse hire for the day, the gun detachments marched on 

• foot. . Their comrades, the Eopl Engineers, were conveyed ■ to the oui-]) 03 ts in 

great style in four-in-liand hired the It.E. Officer taking the box 

The year now coming to a close has been a good one for sport. Major 
McDonnell secured a line specimen of'a bull moose, ivhose head is now mounted 
and in the Mess. We will give the details from the Mess “ Game Book ” (a 
handsome volume presented by that Officer himself) wliicdi snp])lies a great wanl., 
and gives descriptions, statistics, expenses, pliotograplis, &c., of all the shooting 
and fishing in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and other parts of Gann, da. ’Tiiis is 
the entry about tlie moose : “ Cumberland County, N.S. In a bark camp made 
by Indians; 19th September, 189<1. QMed at daylight. No answer. Started 
after oreakfast for Earn Hills’ Camp. After going a mile met fresh tracks, 
ciept up to within 50 yards of a bull, cow, and two calves, too thick to shoot and 



impossible to. get nearei% so I stayed where I was while the hunter went to wind- 
ward of iliein. As soon as they winded him all four came close past me, and I 
sliot the bull ai he paci's. rut up for the night in a 'lumber camp ’ a mile off 

close lo Anduscnrs Itrook. — J.AIA’ * ’ 

ill Augusf, 3.[ajor Me Donnell, E. A.., and Lieut. Macgowan, E.A., had some fme 
sport salmon li.M'ing on Hint queen of (ishing rivers the Restigouche, which forms 
the houiiduiry laMween Nmv Druiiswielv and the Province of Quebec. In ten days 
they go! laPwet'u Ihem Id salmon and o grilse. Alajor AIcBonneirs biggest wa‘s 
31 ibs. ;i.ml .Lieu!. Alm^gowunds 14 lbs.— the latter is the largest salmp’ii wliicli 
has Imen killed in Brilish^ North, America witli rod and line for the last six years. 

Oil anolher oeeusion Lieut. .Macgowau Icilled six salmon averaging 11 lbs, in 
one <lay at. lndi:iM River, only 20 miles from Halifax. 

The woodcvoek sivison wlikdi has iu.st ended lias been a good one. Captain 
Ynuge-lhmmnuii, E.A., and another gun, sliot 45 couple in a few days, and Lieut. 
]\ia(‘gowan and unotln'r gun Imgged 125 couple in 12 days* 

, At games the ILA, has bei:^n as successful as in sport. 

A polo rnaleli v.^as pinyed by the ILA. against the Garrison, and won by the 
former hy live goals to Ihive. The sides wmre as follows: — 

Gaueisok. 

Major Mansell, E.B. 

Capt. tTenkins, E.B. 

Colonel Lea, B.A.A.G, 

Major Maycock, E.E. 

In fin Associmion Foothall Alateh tlie ILA. and E.E. beat the ''Wanderers” 
(champion loeai lefiml l>y t wo goals. 

In liie 'Mjarrisoii VtinifUure llille. ('•luh ” Lieut. Marsh, ILA., made a record 
score of lt)3 launls oul of fi ])ossibh> [05 at 50, 75 and 100 yards range. 

A rowing imitcii was pulled in tiie luirbour over a live miles course, between a 
ILA. crew find om*. from ilie llagship ( IL.M.S. " Ihdlei’ophou ”) which resulted in 
the gunners winning by 230 yards. 

In an assault-al-finns which remudly took place at Halifax the ILA. won the 
tng-of-Wfir opi.'ii to tiio .Na,vy and Army. 

La.st mpiitli ;i sih'er challenge mip was shot for with Al.ll. carbines by the 
three batteries (piarlered ;i( Jlaliiax and won by No. 17 Battery (Major 
McDouneirsl Western Plvisiou. 


E.A,. 

Major V. .R. ^V', irervoy, 
(tipi. Yiing<‘*Ba! emanf 
•Lieut. MaciOiwan, 
ir 11 . K. JSiuart, 


THE EOYAL yVllTlLLERY STEEPLECHASES, 1892, 

WILL TAKE imACE ON THE 

ALDEESnOT COUESE 

fB'^ jjcritU6\si()}/ of ihi' General Officer Commanding the Division), 

‘ABOUT THE MIDDLE OP APRIL, 

(UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES.) 


The exact date cannot now bo fixed, but will be announced as soon as possible, 
when full programim^s giving conditions of the open races, date of closing, kc., 
will be issued. 

The following will be the only Eegimeatal Races, as the Stewards consider 
it improbfdjle that a greater number would lilh The whole are confined to horses 


regukliy liimted tins season j and tlioronglibred liorses, wliile allowed to run in 
tlie Gold Cup, are not qualified for tlie Welter and Light Weight Steeplechases. 

■l—Tlie Eoyal.. Artillery Gold Cup vahie lOO sovs., with 50 

SOTS, to the winner, 20 sovs, to the second, and 10 sots, to the third. For 
horses, the property of, and to be ridden by, Officers on full or half-pay of the 
Eoyal Artillery, which have been regularly hunted during the past season by 
their nominators or any other Officer qualified to enter. 12 st. 71b. each. The 
winner of any Steeplechase to carry 7Tb. extra ; of two Steeplechases, or one 
value 50 sovs., 14 lbs. extra. The winner of any race value 100 sovs. excluded. 
Entrance 2 sovs. but starters free except the winner. 3 miles. 

2,—Tlie Welter Steeplechase of 50 sovs., with lo sovs. to the 
second, and 5 sovs. to the third. For horses (not thoroughbred) the property 
of, and to be ridden by, Officers on full or half-pay of the Eoyal Artillery, or 
Officers who have retired from the Eegiment, which have been regularly hunted 
during the past season -by their nominators or any other Officer qualified to enter, 
and have never won a race of any description. 13 st. 71b. each. Entrance 1 
sov., but starters free except the winner. miles. 

3 —The Light Weight Steeplechase of 50 sovs., with lo sovs. 
to the second, and 5 sovs. to the third. For horses (not thoroughbred), the 
property of, and to be ridden by, Officers on full or half -pay of the Eoyal Artil- 
lery, which have been regularly hunted during the' past season by the nominators 
or any other Officer qualified to enter, and have never won a race of any descrip- 
tion, list. 71b. each. Entrance 1 sov., but starters free except the wiimer. 
2-| miles. 

Officers who have never won a Steeplechase under National Hunt Eules allowed 
71b. 


The Stewards reserve to themselves the right to refuse the entry of any horse 
that, in their opinion, has not been regularly and fairly hunted. 

Major-General A. H. KING, E.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. H. WALLACE, EA. [ 

Major F. W. J. EUSTACE, E.H.A; ^Stewards. 

Captain J. J. POETEOUS, E.A. | 

Lieut. H. L. POWELL, E.H.A. J 


KllSfeSWOETHT, WiNCHESTEB, 

IStJi JDecemher, 1891, 


S. H. TOOGOOD, Lieut.-Colonel, . 

Secretary, 


OBITUARY. 


Majok-General j. L. Elgee, died at Cheltenham, 26th October, 1891. He 
joined the Eoyal Artillery 18th June, 1842, became Colonel 27th June, 1868, 
and retired on full pay with the honorary rank of Major-General, 19th February’ 
1879.' 


Lieut. W. H. Boyd, who died at Bliamo, Burmah, 30th November, 1891, was 
commissioned 29th April, 1885. . T* 


Second Lieut. W. W. C. I)*0. Bignell, who died at Eoorkee, 2601 Novem- 
ber, 1891, was commissioned I5th February, 1889, 
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JANUAEY, 


Lecture at 9 p.m. at ll.A. Institution, by Lieut.-Col. N. L. Walford, 
ll.A., on “ Swiss Artillery Practice.” 
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Long Course Officers and N.-C. Officers Garrison Artillery begins 
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FEBRUARY. — Continued, 


Kempton Park Meeting (2 days) begins. 

Sanclown Park First Spring Meeting (2 days) begi: 


E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.in. 


E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 8 p. 


p.m. 


ns. 


MARCH. 


E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. Sacred Music. 
Sandown Park March Meeting (2 days) begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 8 p.m. 

Grand Military Meeting Sandown Park (2 days) begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. 

Lincoln Spring Meeting begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 

Liverpool Spring Meeting begins.] 

Grand National. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 
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BY 


OAPTAIF W. L. WHITE, E.A., 

(Scfiool of Gftmaerjf, Shoe&uri/ness.) 


PREFACE. 

The following pages haye no pretension to be a complete Fire Manual, but must 
be looked upon ratlier as a gloss upon tlie text of the Field Artillery Frill-Book, 
amplifying where some further explanation appears necessary and bringing the 
information contained therein up to date. 

In none of the English text-books is there any extended information on tlie 
subject of . Observation and Fistribiition of Fire; an omission which it has been 
sought, in these papers, to supply. ■ ■ 

Tlie Chapter on the Examination of Range Reports is quite new, and the 
metliod explained lias already proved of great use at the Practice Camps of 1891. ‘ 
It is hoped that this little work will prove of use to Officers in lecturing to their 
N,-C.O.’s and men. 


Chapter I. 

PIEE DISCIPLINE. 

In tli 0 days of smooth-bore weapons effective ranges were very short, 
and shooting was vei*y inaccurate; with the musket of 1842 the per- 
centage of hits on a target 6 feet high by 20 feet broad was— 


at 100 yards ' . 

.. 74-5 

„ 200 „ 

.. 42-5 

„ 300 „ .. 

. 10 

„ 400 „ . 

.. 4-5 


•Artillery was therefore used at what are, to us, very short ranges, 
from 400 to 60.0 yards, and even closer; guns were only sighted to 
1000 or 1200 yards, and beyond 600 yards the effect of •fire became 
very uncertain : at the range of 1000 paces only one-third of the shot 
hit the target then in use, which was 6 feet high and 50 paces broad. 
The method of pi’ocedure was for the Battery Commanders, using their 
batteries as tactical units, to’ bring their commands in as close as 
possible to the enemy and open fire, having first ordered a rough 
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approximation of the range to be given as elevation. In none of the 
old'work^ on Artillery Fire do we find any mention of any subsequent 
proceeding for the purpose of rectifying the elevation, the reasons for 
which are very apparent : 

(a) The smooth-bore might or might not respond to small alter- 
ations of elevation and such were really of not very great 
importance since, round shot being used, the proj*eotile, if it 
fell short, would generally ricochet on to some part of the 
target. • 

(5) Air subsequent corrections were made by the No. 1, for we 
find in all the older drill-books that ^^after giving the word 
^ Eeady ^ No. 1 will step to that side of the piece from which 
he can best observe the effect of his rqund.'’^ Indeed, this 
observation was easy, for the eje could follow the projectile 
over its short trajectory. 

Again, in the older drill-books, we do not find any stress laid upon 
the accurate pointing out of the target to the Sectional Officers and 
■gun-layers, the I’eason for this is again obvious j at the short distance 
which separated the tAvo opposing lines it was seldom possible that 
there could bo much, if any, great choice of target to select from ; it 
was like fighting in a crowd where it is only possible to hit out against 
the man immediately opposite, llius, when a battery came into action, 
it is probable that the target and elevation were indicated only in the 
most sketchy manner such as Artillery in front, 400 yards the 
selection of the particular portion to fire at, and all subsequent cor- 
rections of elevation fell to the Sectional Officers and Nos. 1. Indeed, 
most of us can remember the field-days, the survival of the old pro- 
cedure, when a battery seldom had an objective pointed out to it, 
sometimes even no elevation was given and it was not unusual to hoar 
the words Blank cartridge, load ! Fire one round from right to left 
and cease firing/^ The joy of getting off a round before oue^s neigh- 
bour being the reward for this, Avhat is to-day, eiiigmatical proceeding. 

With smooth-bores then, the battery Avas the tactical unit and the 
commander had to study and give his attention, to a great extent, to 
the tactical situation, while the gun, or at most the section, was the 
fighting unit. 

Under the above conditions a system of fire-discipline, as Ave now 
understand -the term, did not exist, nor was there any necessity for it, 
but the close proximity of the enemy, and the ^consequent greater 
excitement of the men, made a most rigid system of di'ill-dis.cipliue of 
paramount importance, in order that, in the turmoil of the figlifc, they 
might perform mechanically those functions Avhich hours of laborious 
training on the drill-ground had taught them to carry out Avith the 
precision of §, machine. In fact, what Avas required was Discipline 
under fire/' 

After the introduction of rifled arms.it was found that the old 
method of procedure* was no longer possible. The greater range at 
which it is now necessary and possible to fight gives a very large choice 
.of target to the batteries and makes a careful pointing out of the 
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objective nocesRn,vy, and as it is no longer possible for gun-layers to 
observe, tlio elTect of tlieir rounds and tbns correct tbeir elevation 
(wliicli/ <iwing' to the improvements in projectiles, has become of 
great importance) this duty of the observation of fire and the rectifi- 
cation of tlio elcyatiou beoomes the duty of the Battery Commander. 
In order to give him time to attend to these increased duties it is 
necessary to relievo him of all, or almost aO, tactical considerations, 
which now devolve upon the Officer Commanding the Brigade Division. 

Thus, the Brigade Division has become tbe tactical unit and the 
Battery the fighting unit. Tlmt is, with the Officer Commanding the 
Brigade Division rests the responsibility for .the manoeuvring of, and 
tho°positiou taken up by- the batteries, and the tactical application of 
their fire under such orders as'hb may receive from the Divisional 
• General, while with the Battery Commander lies the responsibility for 
the- technical administration of the fire of his battery.-. 

It is only necessary to recapitulate these onerous tactical duties to 
show how much they must have occupied the Battery Commander of 
former days to the almost total exclusion of technical affairs. 

The duties of the tactical commander, the Officer Commanding the 
Brigade Division, are now as follows: 

1 . To consider the tactical situation not only of his own troops 
but also that of the enemy. 

■ 2. To select and reconnoitre positions. 

8. To point out the objective and divide it among the batteries 
under his command, changing it from time to time with the 
fluctuations and progress of the fight. 

4. To control the rate of fire and thus nurse the expenditure of 
animuuitiou against the critical period of the battle, and to 
ensure the renewal of the supply, i.e., beyond that in the 
immediate possession of tho batteries. 

5. To receive all orders from the commander of the troops and 
to keep him well informed. 

Having been relieved from his tactical responsibilities the Battery 
Commander can now turn his full attention to the technical adminis- 
tration of his fire. It is a question of some moment to define precisely 
how far tho. Commander of a Brigade Division may interfere in the 
technical working of a battery, but, it may be taken as a general rule 
that if ho docs so, he does it at the imminent risk of losing sight of 
the important and absorbing r6le tliat falls to his share. There are, no 
doubt, occasions when the interference of the Brigade Division Com- 
mander is warranted, but, except on the practice ground, it is a matter 
wliicli involvGS a gi*cat possiblo daBger^ and should thorofore be 

strenuously avoided. , 

To enable a Battery Commander to fight his battery a sound system 
of PIEB-DISCIPLINE is necessary. 

The British has boon the last artillery of the European Powers to 
adopt a definite system of fire-discipline, and this arises, perhaps, &om 
the fact that we have never, since the introduction of nfled guns, been 
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pitted against an enemy in tlie field who could take advantage of our 
lack of this quality. Against those with whom we have had to deal^ 
the old go in and win system has been very efficacious owing to 
the prestige attaching to it, and possible on account of the indifferenco 
of the armament opposed to it. 

» Having, during the last few years, adopted a system based on those 
already in use by other Powers, we have avoided many of^ the errors 
inseparable from the inception and development of new methods, and 
our drill-book presents a more or less complete scheme to our notice. 
That this scheme is perfect it is impossible to affirm, and many officers 
give their constant care and attention to its improvement, but the 
very fact of our having stepped into a full-blown scheme has deprived 
us of the experience to be gained in working it out, and thus many of 
the improvements that have been suggested are based upon principles 
that have already been tried and found wanting by those gunners 
abroad who initiated the modern system and have brought it to its 
present state. 

It is my intention, then, in the following pages, to deal generally 
with the principles upon which a system of fire-discipline should be 
based, to recount some of the attempts that have been made and the 
reasons for their failure, in order to place at the disposal of my brother 
officers materials for the perfection of our own system and to show 
them what exploded errors to avoid. The methods laid down in our 
own text-books deal only with results, and a study of them does not 
often reveal the principles upon which they are based, but this has 
been inseparable from the fact of our having taken advantage of the 
experience of others; at least, the principles could not have been 
enunciated without greatly exceeding the bulk of a ^^ hand^^ book. 

By FIBE-BISCIPLINE 7nust he unchntoocl the possession hy the hattery 
as a wliole^ of a combination of those qualities which enable its commander^ in 
the shortest possible time^ to turn fire, of any desired nature and rate, upon 
any portion of the field at will. 

That is, the battery must 'be so trained that its fire may respond 
smoothly and quickly as a machine, to the slightest touch of the 
guiding, hand. To attain this pitch of perfection something more 
than mere mechanical excellence, such as that induced by a strict drill 
discipline, is required ; and yet a strict drill discipline is the first step 
towards it, for by it men are taught to perform certain of .their duties 
pseudo-mechanically, even under the greatest stress of excitement. It 
is necessary to be able to direct the mechanical process called ^^drilP^ 
in such a manner that the same causes shall produce varying effects at 
will. In short, to produce good practice it is necessary to be able to 
command, and that is the point upon which this most important subject 
of fire-discipline hinges. . 

To explain more fully. Unless we know how to command it will be 
impossible to take advantage of the state of mechanical perfection to 
which the battery may have been trained. The laying and the service 
of the pieces may be perfect, but we must be able to immediately indi- 
cate the target and ensure, by good observation, that the fire is 
properly applied. We must be able to change, with the utmost 
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rapidity, from one target;or from one nature or rate of fire to another. 
All this is iinderstoocl by the word fire-discipline. 

The Biitteiy Commander being, so to speak, the motive power, it is 
of the first importance that all his orders should bo conveyed intact to 
those portions of the machine that he wishes to set in motion. For this 
purpose the experience of many years has led foreign artillerists to 
formulate an axiom that: ALL ORDERS FROM THE BATTERY 
COMMANDER ARE TO BE REPEATED AND NOT INTER-' 
.'PRETED. 

In the early days of the modern system of fire-discipline many 
schemes were proponiided, some of which will be noticed in due course, 
that depended for their successful carrying out on the correct interpre- 
tation by the Sectional Officers of their Commanders^ orders. Some of 
these schemes worked out in a satisfactory manner on paper and on 
the drill ground, some even partially survived the more searching 
ordeal of the ranges, but all have failed when tried by the standard, of 
active service. Sooner or later one of the interpreters makes a mistake 
or is replaced by a less skilled one and then the whole scheme falls to 
pieces, whereas when all orders from the Battery Commander are 
carefully repeated the mental strain upon the permi/iel is gTeB,tly- 
x'eduoed and the working of the battery remains most completely in 
the hands of its commander. 

The better to enable these orders, as given by the Battery Com- 
mander and repeated by tlie Sectional Officers,* to be heard by all 
concerned, a system of silent drill has been introduced {vide In- 
structions for Practice, 1801 which, by the supression of unnecessary 
noise, has had tlio effect of greatly improving the service of the guns 
and the rapidity with which orders are grasped and carried out; the 
reason for this being that all recipients have to be much more on the 
alert to catch a signal than they had formerly to bo when they might 
trust to having their faculties stimulated by the voice of the com- 
mander. Should it ever be necessary to send an order, this applies 
especially to brigade practice, the best protection from mistakes is to 
send it in writing, but, as this is not always possible on service, it 
should be resorted to as seldom as possible and the message be sent 
verbally; it should be made a rule that every orderly, as well as every 
recipient of an order, should be educated to repeat the message 

verbatim, thus only can mistakes be avoided. This habit of repeat- 
ing messages is a matter of education, and cannot be acqnii'ed on the 
spur of the moment. The correct delivery of messages can be best 
ensured if officers make it a rule only to send short messages, omitting 
all that is self evident or best left to the discretion of the recipient. 

It is perhaps needless to say that no system can succeed if orders, 
however correctly given and conveyed, are not punctually obeyed, and 
it was this point which pi'oduced some little friction when modern 
systems were first introduced into our service. It was hard to induce 
the old generation of gun-layers to give up what they considered their 
vested right, which was fostered by the late system of competitive 
practice, to observe the effect of the shooting and to modify sights and 
laying according to their own observation gather than, submit unre- 
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servedly to the orders of the Battery Commander. It is impossible at 
service practice for the laying, of, each gun to be verified at every 
■ round by an officer on account of the delay that would ensue, and some 
of the range reports of not so very long ago show that gun-layers are 
in the habit, unless very carefully trained, of altering' the sights or 
laying in accordance with their own judgment. The following is a 
case in point which occurred as lately as 1890. The battery was beino- 
ranged from one gun (which is wrong in itself). 


Round. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . ' 

4 . 

5 . 


Elevation. 

, 2500 
, 2700 

, 2800 
2750 
2725 


Result. 

As judged by C.O. As judged by Range Party. 


+ 

+ 


Target. 

Target. 

Target. 

Target. 

Target. 


Here the Battei’y Commander^ following his own observation^ which 
was bad, proceeded perfectly correctly with the ranging process, but it 
IS perfectly obvious, also, that the gun-layer did not put up the eleva- 
tion ordered, otherwise he could not have succeeded in hittino* tlie 
target five times running with elevations differing as much as by 300 
yards. It is most probable that what happened was, that the o-un- 
%ez;, who was perhaps brought up under the regime, saw the 
effect or his first shot, and receiving orders to alter his elevation did 
not ob^ them, or, if he did, he must have layed off the target, which' 
is an offence equally heinous. 

^ It is quite clear then, from this example, that it must be particularlv 
impressed upon gun-layers that they have nothing farther to do with 
any projectiles which have left their guns, and must implicitly obey all 
OTders they may receive and lay in the manner in which they have 
been taught. In a later chapter, on the examination of range reports 
It will be demonstrated that a perfect cheek may be kept on the gun- 
layers without delaying the practice of the battery by verifying the ■ 
laying of each gun before firing. ^ ® 

In the new competitive practice (1891) the moving of the gun-layers 
a fevr paces to a flank to observe the effect of their rounds has been a 
iruitfnl source of loss of marks for fire-discipline. Not that, in itself 
there is any objection to these men knowing the result, but the practice 
IS sure, sooner or later, to lead' to their altering the elevation or lavin<>- 
to suit their own observation and thus practically taking the directioS 
of fire out of the hands of the Battery Commander. ^ 

In the selection of gun-layers great care should be taken that thev 
all lay not only accurate y but uniformly, and all in the regulation 
manner, that is to say with a full sight, in order that the Battmw 
Commander may not have to complicate the mental process which Im 
has to go through, by having to make allowances for the varyimr per 

’"T *'■'> P=»uM.riti oftte" 

In the Mleotion of layers something more than good eye-sight mnst 
be sought for, namely iutoliigenoe snfficient to !t ono?5fk oTa 
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target verbally indicated on occasions when a detailed pointine out is 
impossible, and also ability to set sights correctly. It is by no^ means 
uncommon to find sights wrongly set, and it is manifest that however 
good the laying may be, it is useless i£ the proper elevation has not 
been given. Indeed, in using telescopic sights, where the personal 
error is eliminated, intelligence rather than good eye-sight is required 
The instructions for selection of layers, as laid down in the pamphlet oii 
the -competition for skill-at-arms, give plenty of scope for the elim'ina 
tion of unintelligent layers by allowing no marks for rounds in which 
the sight has been wrongly set or the gun laid on the wrong obiective 
Abroad, where the chef de , piece or gun captain is other than the 
or gun-layer, the verification of the setting rests -with him and it is 
again, in many cases, inspected by the Sectional Commander’ a process 
which, niust in volve_ unnecessary delay if intelligent gun-layers are 
selected in the first instance. ■ • 


CHAPTEE II. 

Beinging Batt.eeie3 into Action, 

The battery being in an efficient state as to its drill, and the gun 
layers carefully ti-ained to carry out correctly orders given to them 
the first step towards a good fire effect will be to bring the battery 
into such a position that it ni.-iy be able to administer its five advan- 
tageously, and to imini out (o the gun-layers what is required of them. 

Let us assuino tiiat tlu.^ battery witli which we'have to deal is one of 
a brigade division of throe batteries, forming part of an independent 
division, which is ou the line.* of inarch. The proper place for the 
Lieut.-Oolonel comnunuling the brigade division is with the Divisional 
General, who will generally ridoat the head.of the main body of the divi- 
sion. On new.s being received from the front that the advanced-guard 
has beea checked, or has come across the enemy in position, the General, 

. with his Aitillery^ C omiuaiulor, will ride forward to reconnoitre the 
enemy aud cletcimine wluili stops are to bo talven to oust him from his 
position. . Duinng this riago of the proceedings all the instructions 
that the Lieut.-Uolonol is likely to receive are given to him in the 
shape of a tactical sketch, the details of which, as regards his special 
arm, are left to him to fill in, in accordance with the general plan of 
operations. To enable liini to do this correctly he must be a carefiil 
and consta,nt student of the tactics of tlie arms to whom he is auxiliary, 
•for by this only can bo avoided the perpetual sending of. orders, 
which tend to fetter the g’enius of .subordinate commanders and render 
tlie conil)}tfc vslow nnd weariv^^ouic* 

^ Having been made aetjuaintod wiili tlio wishes of the General, the 
Lioafc.-Golun(‘l will seh^ct a position fur his batteries from which they.,; 
can best for wiird the object that the principal arm, the infantry, has in 
view, lo do iliis wiiiumt a.ttracting the attention of the enemy he 
■ shoiud dismoiint before actually approaching the firing position, and ‘ 
ail orderlies, otc., shovdd bo left out of sight in rear. He will also 
select a prepai^atory position, as close as possible to the firing position 
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and hidden from tlie view of the enemy. The selection of a position 
for the second line of wagons is treated of under the heading of 
Ammunition Supply.” ® 

. In the later stages of the fight it will seldom be possible to select a 
preparatory positioUj nor would time permit of its being occupied, and 
the batteries will have to advance sh’aight into the "firing position 
selected and reconnoitred for them by the Lieut.-Oolonel, but, at the 
long ranges at which the earlier stages of the fight take place, the'lie 
of the ground will generally offer suitable preparatory positions within 
easy reach of the firing position. 

The Lieut.-Oolonel then sends off his Adjutant to guide the 
batteries into the preparatory position, himself remaining on the firing 
position in observation of the enemy. When.the batteries have arrived 
in the preparatory position he calls up the battery commanders, who 
dismounniefore reaching him and keep as much as possible under 
cover. When they have come up to him he 

Points out the full extent of the target and apportions it 
among them. 

Communicates sufficient of the General’s tactical sketch to 
enable them to readily follow the proposed operation and 
thus, by knowing beforehand what is required of them, to 
be able, on receipt of an order from him, to turn their fire 
upon the proper portions of the target in succession accord- 
ing to the sequence of the fight. 

Gives instructions if any special nature of fire is required of 
them, otherwise the choice of projectile is usually left to 
battery commanders. 

Tells them what rate of fire is desired, i.e., if a delaying 
action^ slow deliberate fire to economise ammunition, if a 
decisive action, ordinary, or, in some cases, ’.rapid fire to 
force a solution as quickly as possible. 

5. Indicates to them the general alignment upon which he pro- 
poses that their batfeeries should take up position. 

While the above_ instructions are being given to the battery com- 
manders, the. batteries m tho preparatory position are being got read v 
guns loaded and prepared, carefully inspected as to them fitness iov 
immediate action, and depressed so that their muzzles may be in 
the correct position, or at east horizontal, when unlimbered (a saving 
of time with slow motion elevating gear, such as that of the Mark II ■ 
i2-pr. carnage), portable magazines and tube pockets filled, two of 
the case-shot brought from the wagon and placed upon the gun etc ^ 
Ihe battery commanders having received their instructions as to 

thus o ^ fl** V occupy in action and 

Ste to tLh ra^ae Serf con.mnni-- 

me to tueii range-t^ere the portion of the target to which tlmv • 

esire ■ e range to be found, and the latter will proceed with the 

operation. A signal is then made hy each command^ to his battery! 
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at whioli fclie sectioual officers and gun-layers fall out to him, dismount 
and approach him on foot, keeping under cover all the time the last- 
named bringing with them their telescopic sights. 

To these, battery commanders now communicate the following infor- 
, mation, in which they will be greatly assisted by the use of a pointer 
which defines objects much more graphically than any verbal description! 

1. The full extent of the portion of the target assigned to the 

battery. 

2. The ranging point, if any. 

3. The nature and rate of fire and the flank from which it is to 

begin. 

4. Any special orders on the distribution of fire. 

5. Sufficient information to enable them to comprehend quickly 

from a verbal order, which portion of the target to turn 
their fire upon when their mission is complete against the 
portion first engaged. This will also enable them to grasp 
more quickly what is required of them after advancing to 
closer ranges when the instructions given in a preparatory 
position are impossible. . 

6. The elevation for the first round. This is communicated last, 

for, while the previous information is being given, the 
■ rnngc-takci-s will probably have had time to take the range 
and make their report. The elevation thus given is imme- 
diately sot u])on the telescopic sights, when used, and can 
bo verified if necessary. 

7. The general alignment of the battery. 

They then spread thom.sclvcs out along the position, keeping under 
cover, in rear of the places that thoir guns are to occupy when in 
action, approaching tlio aelual firing position in a crouching posture, 
so as to be sure that the olq'ectivo can be seen over the sights and at 
the same time avoiding being seen by the enemy. When these posi- 
tions aro selected, they must kneel or lie down in them and examine 
the target through iheir telescopic sights, thus making known to the 
battery commander that thoir positions are selected. When satisfied 
that all the po-sitions for the guns have been taken up, battery com- 
manders will signify the same to the Lieut.-Oolonel by signal, the 
battery commander himself kneeling down is a convenient signal, the 
Lieut.-Colonel will then give the signal for the batteries to advance to 
the firing position. This they will do independently hut so as to come 
into the firing position simultaneously, each gun being driven so as to 
come into action on tho ground selected for it by its own layer. 

When tho ground is suitable' it is convenient to reverse and come 
into action rear,' and, if possible, and too much labour is not thrown 
upon tho detachments, this should bo performed under cover and the 
guns run up to the crest of the position by hand. 

The guns are immediately layed at the elevation ordered. All 
iustructions having been previously given, no word of command should 
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be heard xmtil . the new elevation^ following the first round obsorvech 
is; given*' ■' ^ ^ . 

It has been objected by those accustomed to the old dashing method 
of coming into action, that the above proceedings arc lengthy and a. 
waste of time. This, however, is not the case. ^ At ranges of 2otH) 
yards and upwards the position of the batteries is not generally 
disclosed, if reasonable precautions are observed, until iluy opcm tire, 
or perhaps, sometimes, until their simultaneous appearance on the 
firing position and then the sooner they open fire the bett er, aiul t hey 
are likely to do it quicker if they have been previously instructed 
rather than if these instructions are only communicated to them when 
in position. Considering the terrible ordeal of the artillery duel in 
which they are about to engage, and ‘that ^Hhe choice of the first 
artillery position will frequently be decisive of the advance (Gexunau 
Field Artillery Regulations, para. 265) it would be a piece of criminal 
carelessness if every possible step were not taken to ensure success 
before they are committed to the combat. No one can deny that it is 
easier to communicate detailed instructions to a small group in close 
proximity than to a battery at full interval, that has, perhaps, already 
drawn and is standing under the fire of the enemy, and it must be 
well understood that regulations can only be quietly and accurately 
carried out so long as one is not under (von Rohno). The eiglit 
or ten minutes employed in giving these instmetions is but a small 
percentage of the time taken up by the artillery duel and is really a 
saving of time since, as all ranks come into position with a full know- 
ledge of what is required of them, they are enabled to proceed to work 
more quickly and with greater confidence, and are thus likely to arri a.t 
an effective fii^ much sooner than if they wore hustled into position with- 
out being aware of the business before them. Besides this, in a great 
action, batteries are frequently detained for some time in preparatory 
positions while the whole of the artillery is being massed to the front 
and while the reconnaissance is being completed, the time at disposal 
would then be ample for these dispositions. 

An axiom among foreign gunners is that ^^tbe best protection from 
the fire of the enemy lies in our own fire,” therefore if wo can bo tho 
first to open an effective fire the enemy are little likely to find even our 
range correctly, indeed, a German text-book goes so far as to say that 
^'the victory will be to the artillery that first finds the range.” All 
the more reason then that we should not enter upon this important 
process without first taking every possible step to compel victory. 

In spite of the desirability of this detailed pointing out it will not 
always be possible, and this will generally be the case during tho later 
stages of the fight, but it will often happen that instructions can be 
given before the fire has ceased on the first position, an ndvimtngi) 
that will greatly accelerate the opening of an effective fire after the 
, advance into the second position. Under such conditions it is dosimblo 
that the^ Lieut^-Oolonel, having selected the firing position, should loavo 
his Ad|atant on it as a marker and himself return and lead his bat- 
teries into action, or at all events the leading battery to which tho 
others should conform, in order that he may take full advantage of any 
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opportunity of describing tlio target to his battery commanders. The 
batteries being thus led straight into the firing position it rests with 
the descriptive power of the battery commander to rapidly describe 
the target* 

Very few men are gifted with the power of graphically describing 
in a few words exactly the target and the portion of it upon which 
they wish the guns layed, and it is a matter of the greatest importance 
that this power should be exercised on every available occasion, for 
not only will it thus become increased, but gun-layers and sectional 
ojBBcers will soon become accustomed to any peculiarities in description 
and after a few days will readily pick out what is desii'ed to be indicated. 
Halts on the line of march, or when halted in position, or standing 
fast during a field day are admirable opportunities for these descriptive 
exercises. For the above reason it is again apparent why intelligence 
as well as good eyesight is necessary on the part of gun-layers. 

This hurrying of the batteries into action, without even a previous 
reconnaissance on the part of the commander, will often happen in 
the case of Horse Artillex'y when employed with cavalry; the time 
during which any fire effect is possible is so fleeting and the target is 
so niimistakeable, and at such a short range, that any detailed pointing 
out would be neither possible nor necessary. 

The deployment of a brigade division for action with a given 
simple and clear tactical idea, with a defined target, must be constantly 
pi'actised, and, to bo instructive, must be practised, or at all events 
discussed to the minutest detail . . . Field days are, as a rule, 

little suited for this important exercise. The artillery duel, which is 
usually only indicated by a few rounds, in reality takes so much time 
to carry out that the loss of time arising from a quiet preparation for 
the occupation of the position would not bo appreciable. The com- 
mander of a brigade division, however, who, on field days, wishes to 
make with his battery commanders an initiatory reconnaissance of the 
position to bo taken up, a complete survey of the target, etc., would be 
certain to hear the reproach that his guns have appeared very late, if 
not too late. But, even if he is willing to incur this reproach, he 
would hardly have time to make a systematic division of the objective 
for at manoeuvres everything is constantly on the move. The state of 
affairs, which often on the battle-field remains stationary for hours, 
changes here in the course of a few minutes. Changes follow one 
another as in a kaleidescope, and the eye in vain seeks for a stationary 
object in the general rush.'^^ (Yon Eohne, ^^Eegulation of Fire in 
Masses of Artillery.^0 

The following extracts from the German Field Artillery Drill 
Eegulations will be of interest to compare with the foregoing : — 
273. Every artillery position must be examined by the leader of 
tho batteries who, for this purpose, should ride on ahead. 
Ho must avoid attracting the attention of the enemy to 
tho position about to be taken up. The immediate 
inspection of the position i^hould be accomplished on 
foot, accox'ding to circumstances, and accompanying per- 
sons (orderlies, trumpetei^, etc.) should be left somewhat 
in reart , , , 
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283. Special stress is to be laid on tbe sorocnod occnpaiion of a 

position, and in opening fire in such a manner as will as 
mucli as possible surprise tlio enemy. When no cover 
is available this must be accomplished Ity quickness of 
movement. 

284. Quietness and order should be kept, in order to faciHta{,(5 a 

simultaneous opening of fire on tbo ocenpation of the 
first position in action; and nc.xt in imporlanco jiftor 
this is the occupation of a preparatory position inuh'r 
cover. The closer the latter position lies in rear of iho 
firing position the better. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for tho for- 
mation to be adopted by batteries in this preparatory 
position. 

In this preparatory position all preparations, such as 
the loading of guns, unless this has already been done 
as an exceptional case, setting of tangent scales, clino- 
meters, etc., will be made; tho section ofiicers, gun- 
leaders and gun-layers will also be instructed as to tho 
next task the battery will have to perform, li^ THIS 
CAN BE DONE WITHOUT BEING NOTICED BY 
THE ENEMY. 

286. . ; . Battery commanders should not be sent for before 

the preparatory position is taken upn . , . In tho 

firing position they must personally verify on foot, or by 
means of one of their dismounted attendants, whether 
the object to be fired at can be seen over tho sights. 

The commanders of brigade divisions who have already 
ridden ahead remain in the position selected and keep tho 
enemy in view, while, as a rule, the battery commanders 
personally lead their batteries into action. 

Whether the position selected should be mai'kod, and 
how it is to be marked must be decided according to tlio 
circumstances of the moment. 

287. In oases where the condition of the ground renders a moro 

careful selection of the spots, where individual guns have 
to he unlimbered, necessary, the guu-leadei's may bo 
taken to tbe front for this purpose, should such a pro- 
ceeding be possible of accomplishment unseen by tho 
enemy. The gun-leaders seek out on foot the most 
suitable places for their guns. Equality in tho intervals 
between ^uns is not insisted on. The section officers 
remain with the battery, the gun-leaders await on foot 
the arrival of the battery and give tho necessary com- 
mands to their guns to halt and unlimber. 

It may be pointed out, with reference to the last part of para. 287, 
in the imtish service the guns would receive the order in the prepare- 
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tory position to “ Advanoo for Action,” and on reaching their markers 
would unlimber and come into action, either to front or i-ear as indicated 
by signal, without any word of command being necessary. 

289. On elevated positions the crest of the position must not be 
crossed before opening fire. The guns, having been un- 
limbered, will be run up by hand, as far as possible 
simultaneously, and so far as will Just admit of the 
objective being seen over tho sights. 

To sum up the arguments for and against this pointing out of the 
target to everyone concerned, it seems that it should bo done whenever 
possible, in order that we may take every advantage of the enemy 
before entering on the artillery duel, and that it will seldom be possible 
in its entirety at the later periods of the fight, and never in the case 
of Horse Artillery in cavalry actions. 
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AK IIISTOEIOAL NOTE 

EBClAliDIHG THE LATE 

LIEUTENANT E. BAYLY, (h.r). B.A. 

BY 

LIEUT.-GBNEll.\L Sni 11. BIDDULPH, G.G.M.G., C.B., E.A. 


Thebe are two iafcerosfeing facts with regard to Lieutenant Frederick 
Bayly (h.p.), Royal Artilleryj whoso death is recorded in the Obituary, 
in “ Proceedings” of R.A. Institution for December, 1891, 

1st, He was the last surviving officer whoso name appeared in the 
Army List as liaving fought under the Duke of Wellington. The last 
Waterloo officer in the Army List was General Whichcoto, who died a 
few months earlier. Lieut. Bayly was the last who had the letter ^3 
before his name; see the Qtia7ierly OJicial m.A monthly Army Lists 
for October 1891, and the obituary in the December Army List (p. 798). 

2nd, He was in the 101st year of his age, having completed his 100th 
year in July, 1891. 

It seems desirable that the above facts should bo noted in the 
“ Proceedings^' of the R.A. Institution, and so form a permanent record 
of two facts very interesting to future generations of officers of Royal 
Artillery. 

His services, in the Official Quarterly Army List for October, 1891, 
are recorded as follows : — - 

“Bayly, F. (Lieut., R. A). 

Peninsular War, 1810-14. Battles of Busacoand Castalla. (Medal 
• with clasp). 

American War, 1814-15. Attacks on Baltimore and New Orleans 
(slightly wounded). 

With the Prussian Army in 1815, taking of fortresses of Maubenge, 
Landrecios, Phillipevillo, and Rocroy.” 

4. VO.L. Xrx. ■ , , ‘ F 
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THE WORLD’S WAR-SHIPS, 

FROM A GUNNER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

BY 

MAJOR W. J. ROBERTSON, R.A. 


(Cinit iiiJicd from Ko. 3, Vol. XXX. 


Second. rart—FRENCJI. 


It is but Mv that I slioald state that the first number of this series, 
namely, I5rit:isli was written originally to be accompanied 

with diagrams ; these were found too expensive to print. The paper, 
therefore, is hardly as ckuir as it otherwise would have been. Refer- 
ence, however, (‘an easily be made to works containing them. 

The new manual Tacticjal Working Coast Artillery had not then 
appeared. It enhances the vidiie of distinguishing ships. This prac- 
tice alone will enable one to do. I may, however, say that I found 
it easy by my notes this summer to make out the class of each British 
man-of-war touching in at this port. ^ 

I ought also to add my thanks for the use I have derived from the 
photographs and dt\<criptions of ships in foreign navies issued by the 
Admiralty, I was ignorant at first of the fact that they were for the 
use of oflicers generally and were not confidential. 

Tlio figures I have given are often onl}^ approximate — thus, in des- 
cribing the weight of a ship’s displacement iu tons I have usually 
taken the nearest round number. The coal estimates for endurance 
are possibly over-estimated in the British ships, as well as the rate of 
steaming. 


It will probably be nows to many, bi'ought up as most of us have been 
with tlio knowledge of Nelsoids hatred to the Fx'euoh, and thorough 
contempt of foreign seamen in general, to learn that this dislike did 
not apply to material, and that in his day the French were universally 
acknowledged to bo our masters in ship building. Thus the model of 
the 120-gun ship, Commerce de Marseilles, is yet to be seen m the 
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Museum at Greenwiclij waSj m facfe^ thought worthy of: a place in the 
Boyal Nayal Exhibition at Chelsea this summer, while our A«liuira.lty 
even caused atone time a ship of 74 guns to he cinistrueitnl on tln^ 
exact lines of the French ship Belleisle, which we had iaken from the 
French at Capo St. Anneeut, 1 have, too, a vivid nH'olltauioiu though 
I cannot turn up the passage, in ^STames’ Naval History,^' of ilu^ way 
in which, too many of theso good Bailors were spoilt in our hands by 
being ro-armed with a mnoh, heavier arma-ment. A fiudt wln<*h is still 
often alleged against the British Admiralty. 

The French were also in advance of ns in using sleaiu mof.ivi; 
power and in the introduction of the screw propcllm*, and, in hud., !e<l 
the way in the matter of armoured ships. The idea of a.rnu)nr pro- 
tection is said to have originated with floating hattcuaos in the gnait 
siego of Gibraltar, but whether so or not it is umh)ubted!y to llio 
initiative of Louis Napoleon that the modern birth it>ok plaee. Fivi^ 
French floating batteries were commenced in He])temher, ISod-, and 
launched in the spring of the following year. They were all of tlio 
same ske, length 172 feet, breadtli 44 feet, and 9 ivot draught. TIu'. 
thickness of armour was 4*5 inches, with 17 inches of wood hackiiig. 
They are said to have done excellent service in the Black H('a, whore 
they arrived 17th October, 1855, a week earlier than three English 
sister ships — the Terror, Thunderbolt, and Etna — built frt)m tlie same 
designs lent by the French Garernmeivt. None of tlu'se iluatiug 
batteries are still in either service with the exception of the dkrrrur, 
which, with its machinery removed, figures in our Navy .liist as at 
Bermuda. They were undoubtedly, however, a success, and to flio 
French mind all that seemed necessary was to adapt their system of 
iron defence to ships of sca-going qualities. 

Experiments were accordingly set on foot, and in ‘Marclq 1858, the 
celebi'ated French Constructor, Dnpny de Lome, co!nmout*od tin? first 
iron-clad frigate, the Gloire, quickly followed by the luvincildc^ and 
the Normandie ; meanwhile the Constructor Aiideuet was permif ied to 
build a similar vessel only of iron, to test a comparison wiiii the f hret^ 
wooden frigates. 

These four vessels were completely armoured above the wator-lino 
with five inches of iron, that being sufficient to keep out (ho projtHdile 
of a G8“-pr., all that was then considered necessary, dluy !m<l an 
armament of 36 5-ton guns, in a single broadside battery, extending 
along the whole length of the main deck ; the ports, however, beiiig 
only 6*25 feet above the water-line, they had consta-nily to bo kvft 
closed. 

It was not till the Gloire was almost completed that we, wlu> by no 
means favoured the new stylo of vessel, saw fit to lay down tlie Wtir- 
rior, followed by the Black Prince. 

Simultaneously with our Warrior the French began tlu^ woodon 
frigates Magenta and Solferino, very similar to the Gloire, except tlpit 
the'iron defence, though kept at five inches in thickneas, was dimiiiisliod 
k' height at both stem and stern, but extended amid-ships to a lioiglifc 
to cover a double-tier battery, of 13 and 12 guns on cither aider of 
5 -ton guns. 
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These two ships were not launched till 1866, and though they 
reniedied tlie fault, of the Gloire type, it was at the expense of a large 
amount of wooden hull left exposed, accordingly in 1862 no less than 
1 0 frigates of the Gloire type were commenced, named respectively, 
tlie hdandre, Gauloise, Guyeune, Savoie, Surveillante, Provence, 
Miignanime, Valeureuse, Heroine, and Revanche, 

Their length was 262 feet, breadth 56 feet, displacement nearly 
GOOD tons. Their armour was six inches in thickness at the belt, 
diminishing to 4*5 inches at the top of the batteiy. The last of this 
type was finished in 1867, and, owing to the slight attention paid to the 
modifications that were taking place in naval guns, were obsolete— as 
Lord Brassey informs us— before they were even completed. 

Of this firsb group of six ships none now remain in the Fimch 
service ; of the second of ten vessels, four have disappeared, three are 
mai‘ked as unfit for service or repair, three, the Savoie, Heroine, and 
Revanche, are still in their service. They are now armed with eight 
24 1‘6-ton B.L.R. guns, tlu'oe 19 ^'^, and four 14^‘“^ ditto. The first 
is provisionally condemned, the second it is proposed to convert into a 
gunnery ship, the third is, 1 believe, employed at Algiers as a floating 
depot. I think we 3nay, therefore, set them all three as beneath 
further attention. 

A type of a second-class line-of-battlesliip was also determined for 
foreign service. These wore again very similar in form to the Magenta 
and SoIferiiK), but wilh only one tier of guns. They were only 230 
feet long and not ({uito 4000 tons displacement. They were also ten 
in number, but of tlieso only six, the Alma, Bolliqueuse, Atalante, 
Montcalm, Reine Blanelio, and Thetis, remain in the service, while all 
but the Montcalm and Reine Blanche are stated in their estimates as 
unfit for further service or repair. 

It may be asked why such a large number of these frigates and 
corvettes cuirassces are kept on in the service if in such a bad and 
useless state, but the French have been singularly unfortunate in their 
early iron-clad fleet, and while they have no vessels of the date of ours 
yet fit for further service like our Achilles, Agincourt, Hercules, 
Minotaur, etc., etc., they have failed, as they had hoped some four 
years back, to dispose of these vessels by sale. 

The second group of first-class line-of- battleships was followed by a 
third of four vessels, the Ocean, Marengo, Siifiren, and Priedland. 
The Ocean was 20 feet longer than those of the second, and 1500 tons 
more displacement. The armour was eight inches at the water-line, 
and protected by 35 inches of backing. The armament was mounted 
in a central battery, on the four corners of which were barbette 
towers projecting beyond the sides of the ship. The armour of the 
battery and turrets is 6*5 inches. However, long before the ship 
could bo launched her iron defence had ceased to give protection 
against the 23-ton guns then in use* 

This ship is noticeable as the first sign that the French had shown, 
that unlike the old wooden vessels, the iron-clad fleet would have to 
consist of craft of various types and designs for different services* It 
was the early realisation of this that has given us such a start of oar 
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Gallic neighbours. They, however, still clung to tho old ith'as, and all 
tho four ships may bo fairly considered as sisters, though tho Friod- 
land is larger, and dilfers in some other respects. 'I'lu’v armed 
with four ‘27^*** 23-ton guns and four 24''"' lO-ton ditto; Ix'.sichrs sma!Ier 
weap<ins, with the exception of tho Friedhuid, who has eight of llu' 
former weaiums. Tho armour has now been removed from flu* bnr- 
bettios owing to want of stability, but the guns are protected by 
shiokls. They should bo easily recognised by their threi' masts, the 
foremast sopmre rigged, tho others foro and aft. Funnel rather large, 
round, with two telescopic steam pipes, between fore and main masts, 
and above all, by their barbettes, which are on either side of tho fun- 
nel and near together. 1’hey have also a stern walk ami ram bow. 
In tho Fricdlaud the central battery is longer ujkI eonsetpumtly tho 
towers further apart, sbo lias also a conning tower, while tho funnel is 
oblong, and there is a wide space between tho foro and mainmast. 
Again, they have single screws, which loaves a different wake in tho 
water to twin screws. 

It may be observed that with this third group the French for tho 
first time departed from their broadside ships. The central battery is 
enclosed in a box similar to our Belleropheu or Hercules. 

Those ships were followed by a fourth group, tho llicholiou, Colbert, 
and Trident, plated with nine inches of armour. 

Tho Richelieu is of a typo very similar to that of tho preceding 
group, but with an addition of 83 feet to her length and 1200 tons to 
her displacement, i,e., 323 feet long, 58 feet beam, 0000 tons tli.splaco- 
ment. 

She has six 23-ton guns in her central battery, and four 24''"' in her 
barbettes, with a fifth, mounted as a bow chaser, firing direofly ahead 
from under her bowsprit. She carries a secondary aniiaiiumt of eig-ht 
14™, besides Maxims. She is rigged with three military musts with 
double tops, has a slightly raking oblong funnel near and before main- 
mast, and close abreast of her foremast barbette towers. Sho has a 
ram bow and high topgallant forecastle. 

The other two ships, the Colbert and Trident, had some considerablo 
changes introduced. The central battery was reduced to six 23-ton 
guns, thus bringing about a saving in the length of 39 feet. I'lio 
towers were reduced to two to allow' of the same heavier guns being 
mounted — the stern turrets being dispensed with, as also the annuur 
of the remaining ones. In the stern an additional 15-5-ton gim was 
introduced, firing direct with the line of keel. A knot of extra speed 
was thus gained. All these three ships have their hulls constructed of 
wood, except the extremities fore and aft, in which the upper works 
extending beyond the central battery are of iron. 

The last two were not completed till 1877. They have thrc(! masts, 
the foremast square rigged. The funnel is before tho inaiimmst 
between the barbettes and behind a high conning tower and bridge 
which is much exposed. But the most distinguishing mark is a very 
sloping stern which, if it were not for the stem walk, would look like 
the projecting bow of a ram. 

With the insignificant addition of some smaller vessels for coast 
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defence, tlae Belier, Bonle-dogiie, Cerbere, Onondaga.,. Taureau, Tigre,: 
Impreiiable, this completes the iron-clad French fleet np to the time of 
what is termed the 1872 programine^ — a land-mark in their ship- 
building policy. All these coast defenders wo shall, with other 
nations, be able as land gunners to ignore. Owing to the proximity 
of the French coasts we, must take theirs alone into account. But as 
those just named are all marked as unfit for further service, we can, 
in this instance, alFurd tc) ignore them. 

To recapitulate, out of t he four groups of first-class line-of-battle- 
ships, the first are extinct, the second practically so, the third have 
four vessels, and the fourtli ilireo. 

Captain Nash shows these seven vessels under tlie one head of six 
inches of vertical armour, uiid as fienetrable at 4200 yards by our 
9-incli M.L. and SGOD by tlie 6-iiieli IhL. This is correct, but only 
when read in the light of his head-line, namely, Iron Protecting 
Chief Armaiuent,^^ It is, in fact, their central battery, bub it would 
be very misleading to any one ignorant of the system of armour 
defence. In the first three ships, the Ocean, Marengo, and vSiiffren, a 
rectangle of the length of the vessel, and threo feet above the watei'- 
line and five feet below (eight feet in all), consists of iron varying 
from seven inches to eight inches ; in tlie Friedland, of the same 
length, bub onl}" one foot nine inches above the water-line and five 
feet below (six feet, nine inches in all), of a thickness from seven to 
eight inches. d1io Hicliolieu is similar, only the armour is nearly 
nine inclie>s thick in jfijices, while tlio Colbert and Ih'ideht have a belt 
throe feet tlua'o inches aliovo tlie lino and four feet nine inches below, 
of the sanK3 thickness as the foriner ship. 

Thus, for instance, supposing a bombardier’s cap represents tlie 
ship, tlie cap-bamd the iron belt, and the chevron^ the citadel, at 4000 
yards the 10-inch M.L. and the 8-incli B.L. will ponctrato the belt of 
the first four ships, the cap-band, tlio latter gun only in the last 
three ships. While even such pieces as tlie 80 and G4-prs. would do 
groat damage to the bulk of the whole seven ships represented by the 
blue cloth. While on this subject — truly a gunner’s question — it 
would be interesting to know on what experiments Captain Nash’s 
dicta in fiivour of common and shrapnel shell is based, in the attack 
of unarmonred vessels and the unarinoured parts of armoured ships. 

At the battle of Alexandria the failure of the heavy R.M.L. pro- 
jectiles to burst was attributed, I think, to the inaction of the fuzes. 
Scores of them imoxplodcd were to bo seen, I am told, although many 
had struck solid masonry, notably the Mosque in Fort Pharos. Were 
the shell which destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope imfuzed ? and 
wore those shell which created such havoc in the Resistance plugged 
shrapnel? See ^CPrassey’s Annual, 1890,” page 190. It is new to 
me that a percussion fuze breaks up a shell before it has entered an 
unarmonred vessoFs side. Captain Nash seems to place a low estimate 
on the combustible and concussive effect of a large bursting charge 
between decks, as he prefers plugged shrapnel. Surely if they break 
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lip after their velocity has boon miicli rcduaeil. thc^y will he of vcn*y 
little a(*count, 

B(^forc' disnns.siniif from our minds tluv^e vt'ssels, ii may aervc* it) 
Kleutify tlioiu to rtH'all iba-t llio Marengo was Admiral lsta*vais' ll 
ship at P(mtsmouth;, and that tlio HuHVi>n smstaim'd severe tiamage on 
a rock oil’ Tendon in 1885, and that in the same port flu^ Khelielicni lead 
to 1)0 scuttled in November, 188th to extinguish u fire iui hoard and 
was not raised till March^ 1881. 

This is a list o£ the armoured French fleet that we Imve hi'en (a>n«. 

sidering* , 

FEEKCH AliMOlJEEB SIirP8.---FlllST PHIUOD. 

Lik i')-0F JhiTTia-isii 

hi Oronp. — fJloire, xMajenta, luviiunhlo, Solfcritio, Nornanalic, anti (‘‘ounnnic. 

2nd Group. — Flaiulre, Gauloiso, Guyonne, Savoie, SurviMlIante, Pn)\‘enet% 
Map;naniiue, Valeuvense, Iteroine, anti iievanehe. 

ikd Group. — Ooeatu Erietllaiul, Marcnp;o, and Suifren. 

dik Group. — IliclieUeu, Colbert, and Trident. 

Second Glass. 

Alma, Belliqneuse, Atalante, Montcalm, Heine Blaiielie, Arinitle, .hsnime DWrr, 
Moiitaubon, and Tlmtis. 

Coast Be pen dees, 

Belier, Taureau, Bonlc-Doguc, Tigre, Cerbero, Impreuablt^ Onenuingn, and 
Protectrice. 

Cabeied 0V.E11 AS Still Eppicient to Spt'oxn Pmuon. 

Ocean, Marengo, Sidlren, Friedland, llichelicm, Colberi, and Tritknl. 

FRENCH IRON-OLAD FLEET.— SECOND IMililOD. 

The programme of ship building for 1872 starts a new epoch in the 
history of the French fleet. Driven from the proud position tiiey ha.d 
so long held, of pioneers in ship construction, the Fnmch bravely 
looked their difficulties in the face after the disastrous war, and drew 
up an extensive and far-reaching pi'ograrnmo. It was to comprise tem 
first-class ironclads, seven second-class, and ten coast defenders, whicdi 
included completing the vessels in hand, which for the sake of elcarnc^ss 
we have already considered. 

In regard to the general arrangement of the difiorent types of iiTm- 
clads, it was decided that for the future iron alone was to bo used f<ir 
the hull and decks, principally because iron admitted of readier repair, 
while it facilitated numerous water-tight compartmeuts~a spcHial 
feature of these intended ships. It was also dotermimal to inenuuso 
the deck armour owing to the powerful plunging lire tluit some of flio 
English ships especially were able to deliver. It was not long before 
steel began to be substituted in many instances for iron. The now era 
was also characterised by an increMO of displacement and a reduced 
drfift of water. 

’Foremost among the new ships came the Redoubtable, constructed 
from' the designs of Mens* de Bussy ) she was commenoed in Novem- 
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hm*y 1872, and completed in December, 1878. She is 318 feet in 
leiigtli, 01 in boani, and 9000 tons displacement. 

Tlie litill is of steel, tlm plating of iron. The armonr is arranged in 
a wator-lioo belt running right round the ship and extending well 
down oYor the i)oint td' the ram, which weighs '30 tons. It is 14 
iuclics thick amidships and nine inches Pore and aft, and five feet both 
above and behnv the waiter. In the central part of the ship is an 
irregular octagonal battery, carried np from tlie main to the upper 
deck. The sides of the ship before and abaft this battery tumble 
home considerably.^ Ifiiis permits of a fore and aft fire from the 
protected guns within it. The sides and bulkheads of this central 
battery are 9*5 inches tliick ; there are no doors to it— entrance having 
to be obtained from a-bove. On this again are two heavy guns pro- 
tected by a thin screen of iron, over which they fire en The 

height of this gun platform is 20 feet from the water. She has also a 
pear-shaped barbette for a stern chaser quite aft, and a bow chaser 
under her bowsprit. This accounts for eight 27*^''^ guns. There is a 
secondary arintunent of six guns on her upper deck. The engines 
have developed a speed of over 14 ktiots (twin screws), but have only 
a coal consnnqition of 2SOO knots at 10-knot- speed. 

In general appearance she is not unlike our Audacious class, Iron 
Duke, Invinciblt^, t?tc. 'fhe central battery is very prominent, with a 
very largo tall oblong (‘unuel right between the two centre barbette 
towers. Her stern is sloping and rounded, with a stern walk. She 
has three fully riggtnl masls. Tlie mainmast in her very centre just 
inside the battery, tho foremast scpuiro rigged and well forward, the 
rnizen nearer tho mainnuus{> than the stern. 

Tlio Redoubtable was Followed by two larger sisters, for though of 
the same length they have nearly 10,000 tons displacement. The con- 
struction is the same, tho armour on the bolt being increased in mean 
thickness though not in maxinuun. Tho Devastation is slightly the 
larger, and can steam 15 knots to tho 11 of the Courbet. They are 
similarly armed with four 48-ton B.L.R. guns in their battery. 
Tho rest of their armament is tho same as that of their predecessor. 
At first they were fully rigged, but have )K>w only military masts 
placed or cut down from tho original ones, wliich are similarly placed 
to those of tho licdoubtablo. Each mast has two tops, the lower for 
four Hotchkiss, tho upper pierced for nuiskotry. Tliore are two oblong 
funnels placed almeast in the Devastation, and four in the Courbet, 
but to ordinary eyes the latter would look more like two abreast, as 
tho casing is carried so high up. 

I attach but the slightest importance to rig in distinguishing ships, 
as it can bo so easily altered and disguised ; it is, however, diffei'ont 
with tho position of tho funnels and masts, which remain in the same 

places. 

The position of tho funnels in these three ships is in the same trans- 
verse line, namely, tho very centre of the battery. 

The Courbet was originally named tho Eoudroyaiit. ' 

^ “Tumbling Iioiuo ot Udling homo— tho inclmatiw of tho top side from a perpendicular 
towards the centre or middle line of tho ship/’ 
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A mm dopartnro was proclaimed by the layiiipf down of the Admiral 
Dnpcrrcj by M, Babaifcior^ in Decomber^ 187r>, While wo had boon 
drawlti«:^ nioro ?uui more to roduciog the armoutvd boll io a minimmu 
in length and to a ma?cimnm in thickneHHj the French lieia^ deterininod 
io (jonceniraio tbe armour on the belt, which nhonld again run round 
the shijn and Jibamhju the armoai'ed cend-ra! bntt^nnn llcm^o (heir 
mounting the liea.viest guns in barbettes, ainl carrying only light guns 
on their broadsides. Ilic details of this ship is, t hendbri', well worth 
mastering. 

She is dll foot in length, 70 feet, beam, and 1 1,000 ions ilisplace- 
inont, and was completed in 1883. The belt is one fot>t six inches 
above the water, and six feet seven inches below, varying from 23 
inches atnidvsliips to 10 iutdics fore and aft. An armoured deck of 
3*15 inches of metal, fits entirely over the belt, Hush with its upper 
edge. From this rises four barbettes, two of which project fnun, the 
sides of the ship and afford a means of firing direct from the line of 
keel, the other two are placed in the centre lino of the ship on the 
upper deck. Those turrets are carried down to the armoured dt'ck, 
and are protected with 12-iiicli armour. In addition to this the funnel 
and other communications are also protected with cinmlar 13-iuch iron. 
This was looked on as important, as it \vas tht^nght tlnit in a ship like 
our Nelson or tSliaunon, for example, a proj(?ctilo making an opening 
in the funnel casing would fill the battery with smoke ami make it 
impossible to remain tliero. No doubt our Welsh coal makes this lesu 
of a difficulty than with other nations. Hero at (libralf ur the diffetenct) 
in smoke between foreign and our own war-shi{)s is most nmrked. 

The arinament is one 484on B.L.R. gun in ejicli bariH»ite. 
They take four minutes to load, but the after one trains the whole 
sweeg) of its 270*^ in 32 seconds. There is a gun under ihe t<ip- 
gallant forecastle, and 14 14*''" guns mounted on the main deck, 
between tbe main and mizcii masts. The speed and coal tmdurancii is 
about the same as in the last class. As regards gtmera! appearance, 
she has a long ram bow with a nearly horizontal bowsprit, a sloping 
stcrti falling'iu, with stern walk. She has i]tre{j mililarr masts, vavli 
with two fighting tops, the masts being liollow to serve as libs for 
ammunition. The mainmast is exactly in the centre of the ship, the 
mizen half-way between it and the stern, the foremast mucli nearer tlu^ 
bow. Half-way between tlieso two masts are tlu^ side towers, ilic 
centre two being fore and aft of the mizen. The funnels an* two 
abreast, oblong, largo and high, close abaft foremost barbeUte towers. 
There are two conning towers which stand out W'cll, the upper lnu.ng 
above the side barbettes, the other on the top of what is nmily an 
armoured room on the main deck just in front of the mizeu. 

The sweet simplicity of the first period of ship bnihling 1ms now 
^■ '■’girem way to a ^ constat change of design oven in the same iy{M^. Him 
French had thorouglily learnt the lesson they had ncglertml at first. 
Nor is it surprising after the leap made at one stride to the Admiral 
Dnperre, that the two next sister ships varied couHiderably. 

' ;ThG Admiral Bandin, although laid down in 1879, was not completed 
till 1888,'' In size she is very similar to her forbear, only that she can 
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steam 15 knots. She is bnilfc, however, entirely of steel,' with steel 
armour. The belt is ranch the same as in the other Admiral. ' The 
turrets are allowed an inch more of protection. The chief difference 
is that there are only three turrets, and these are placed in the line of 
keel, each containing a 75-tou gun. One is up in the bow, one amid- 
ships, and one towards the stern ;• the secondary iirmaineut is not 
mnch altered. The turrets, or rather barbettes, do not extend, I 
think, in the same way to the armoured deck. There are two military 
masts very high indood, each with three fighting tops, and a very large 
round funnel 'rising out of a high superstructure or bridge between the 
centi’6 and fore barbettes. _ . ' . . 

The sister ship, the Formidable, is similar in every way, but has one 
more inch of steel in her barbette armour. ' . 

These three ships are particularly interesting from a gunner’s point 
of view. From a fort on the water’s edge there would be little steel 
to aim at. At 2500 yards (probably nearer) both the 12'5-inch M.L. 
and 9'2-inch B.L. would fail to let water into them. But, on the other 
hand, even pieces of smaller uatui-e would probiibly jamb their turn- 
tables if the tower was hit at its junction with the deck, at least I 
think that is the naval idea. But a number of small guns,- and more 
especially <|nick-firor,s, would also inevitably, in my opinion, 'drive them 
to long ranges. 'Phe wlioh' of the ship above water, with the excep- 
tiou of the barbettes, would he penetrated by even a common shell 
from a gun like the 4'7-inolr B.L. Such projectiles, if poured in suffi- 
cient quantities into a ship, would do great and even often terrible 
damage, steain pipes would burst, auxiliary engines get out of order, 
lifts jamb, crew suffer, etc. . In mapy cases the secondary battery, 
would look like a butcher’s shambles. It is for reasons like this that 
wo are, I think, often Ual astray by penetration tables. Thus, that in 
" Bra'ssey’s Annual” gives only the l(3-inch M.L., 17'72-inch M.L., 
ld'5-inch B.L., and l()'25-inch gnus, as penetrating the sides of these 
throe ships. Even officers got an idea that with smaller guns it would 
be useless to attempt nuich, while the men wonH, unless controlled, 
'simply lire at the bolt or big guns, or else leave the ship alone for a 
smaller craft. I doubt, too, if our nccossity for Q.F.’s has been yet 
recognised, the 4'7-inch Q.F. is a very common gun at sea, but there 
are very few'on land. 

While on this subject tbo deck penetration of the 6-inch B.L. from 
elevated batteries is worth looking at. At from 1500- yards the 6-inch 
B.L. guns on the top of the Rock would penetrate even these metal 
docks, and -the 9'2-inch would do the same at a very long range, while 
a deck is a target one can hardly fail to bit each round. The possible 
loss of a ship costing some £800,000 will deter foreign Governments 
from risking so much iinloss with a very definite objcct._ 

Let us now turn to tho second-class battleships. It will bo remem- 
bered that one group only had been built of these, for use on foreign 
stations. They wore very similar, though smallePj to tho old Magenta 
and Solferino.' They are now beneath our notice. Of this the Alma 
type, three, the Yictoriouse, the La Galissonmere, and the Triomphante, 
had been begun -before the 1872 programme. I cannot account for 
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tlio great delay in tlicir completion, Tlio Victorieime was comiiienrod 
in 1866j, biit‘Only finislicd in 1877^ she was a little larger ilian tlio old 
Ahna, with bottler cnigiuea, ' To carry a better arinanunit, two ainall 
barbettes protrude over her BidoSi each carrying a guig with four 
mure of these pitwes in her central batlery on tlu^ main ileek. 1die 
belt and battery wore left of iho'eamo thickness, six inches anil 4*5 
inches. 

The other two voBsels are precisely similar ; they wore begun in 
’ 1868 and 1870, and finiBhod in 1877 and 1880 respectively, 'fhey arc 
Bttch pobr vessels of wooden construction and weak defence, tiiui. tlioy 
■are hardly worth our considoration, as they are not likedy to be left 
nmcli longer in the sorvico. 

Lord llrassey, I observe, now ranks them as armonri'd cruisers, l)ut 
their coal endurance is not groat enough to make them useful as such. 

An improvemont on this group is the Duguesclin, built of Bteeh 
She is 1800 more tons displacement, making it ehsse on 6000 tons. 
The bolt being increased to 10 inches and that of the barbettes to 
eight inches. The general arrangement, however, is that of tlio 
Admiral Duperre, The armanaent is a 24^“* gun in eacli of the four 
barbettes, a gun under the forecastle, and six guns on tlie 
main deck. It will be remembered that the Duperrd was first fully 
rigged before three military masts took their place, consi^quently her 
smaller and weaker sister was rigged as a brig with royals. Those 
yards and upper masts have been since roftioved, Bho has a peculiarly 
sipping stern, tumbling homo in a remarkable mamier, ou(^ round 
telescopic funnel abaft, but not clear of her foremost barbettes. Her 
masts, however, would distinguish her from the proper Admiral class. 

A sister to the Diigiiosclin is the Vauban, similar in every way. 

There are also two similar ships to those, the Turenm^ and iho 
Bayard, only built of wood. It is easy to romomber that these Four 
Generals are copies of the Admiral class. As criiisors their weak 
point would be their lack of coal, which, however, is assisted in the 
two last ships by being fully rigged as ships with royals, which still 
remain. I believe the Turenno is only calculated to carry sufficient 
coal for three days five hours, or under 1100 knots. The Bayaial eaii 
but carry 400 tons, while her consumption at 14 knots is 1 10 tons n 
day and at 12 knots 54 tons. 

With regard to coast defenders, it must bo borne in mind that by 
this term the French include vessels capable of rather more extended 
use than we attach to the term coast defence vessels,^^ 

; Of the group prior to 1872 none uncondomned remain. The first 
of the new group is the Tonnerre, commenced in 1873 and eomplet,ed 
in 1879, ^ ^ 

§he is not unlike our Glatton, but nearly half as larger again* 4^hus 
^ sM is 248 feet long, 58 feet beam, and nearly 6000 tons displuceincmt. 
Her low huH^ is armoured all round dhe sides ami ends with from 13 
inches to ^10 inches of armour, her deck is slightly curved, and i» two 
inches thick. The redoubt or central breastwork covers about half 
thO' deck in length and two-thirds in breadth. On tho foro part of 
this again is a circular revolving turret taking two a7«» 284on guns, ‘ 
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The armour of the redoubt and turret is 13 inches and 12 inches. 
Behind the turret is a high superstructure similar to that of. our own 
Vessels, like the' Rupert or Glatton, from which is a signal pole as a 
mast. The funnel is large, oblong, and almost exactly amidships, 
with a cup-like or protruding rim round the top of it. As the distance 
between the guns in the turret is greater than the breadth of the 
superstructure, it was intended to be able to fire right aft. This was 
tried in 1884, but blew away a considerable part. The turret can 
turn round the 360° in 50 seconds. The freeboard is only three feet— 
the redoubt is six feet six inches in height. The hurricane deck, 
though only eight feet wide, is very high and projects, and has a small 
secondary armament. • 

Following the Tonnerre came the Fulminant, sufficiently similar to 
be termed a sister. Then the Furieux, with armour increased to 18 
inches amidships on the belt, and with the redoubt i*eplaoed by the 
ship’s sides, being carried up, so as to give greater freeboard. The 
single turret was replaced by two pear-shaped barbette towers. The 
superstructure w'as no longer needed, and a hurricane deck was raised 
to but very little above the towers. There is a single military mast, 
with a rouiid funnel just before it, and a very large and prominent 
ventilating shaft behind. 

She has a single 34™ 48-ton gun in each barbette. This ship 
formed one of the French fleet at Portsmouth. She can steam 14 
knots, and has a coal endurance of 1400 knots at lO-knot speed. The 
steel deck is over three inches thick. 

Of the second-class Gardes-cotes, but three exist. The Tempete 
and Vengeur are sister ships, very like the Tonnerre both in design and 
appearance, though 1200 tons less displacement; they are the same 
length and breadth, but draw only 17 feet of water instead of 21 feet. 
The former has the same guns as the Tonnerre, the latter carries two’ 
48-ton, like the Furieux. I don’t think they could be distinguished 
from the first group.. The Tonnant resemble A the Furieux, and has 
the same armament, but having her funnel right amidships serves to 
mark her. , 

The 1872 programme naturally got modified as years passed by, it 
will be convenient to fake a review of the armoured fleet as far as wo 
have got, placing the remainder in a third or modern period. 

it will be remembered that we carried on but seven ships from the 
first period, viz. The Oc6an., Marengo, Suffren, Friedland, Richelieu, 
Colbert, and Trident. Of these only the Friedland was an iron ship. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

LtNE-OF-BATTLESHirS.-r-FlRST CLASS. 

Id Redoubtable, Devastation, and Courbet’. 

•2nd 6' rovyA— Admiral Duporiri, Admiral. Bau'din, and Formidable. 

Second ClAss. ' 

1st' Group. — Victorieuse, La Galissonniere, and Triomphanto. 

2nd (?ro«p.-— Dugucscliu, Vauban, Turenne, and Bayard. , , , 
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Coast Dkpendeks. — Fikst Class; 

Id Group. — Totinorro anti Fulminant. . 

Slid Groiij). — Fnricnx. 

Second Glass. 

Jd <h-oiip. — 'rem])<''‘tc and Vungeur, 

'd»d Group. — ^Totniaiit. 

All thoao vessels are cai-ried on to the third jit'riod. 

FRENCH IRONCLAD FLEET.— TIIIRI) I'EUIOI). 

' The simplicity of the new programme of ship biiilditig is not iiifri'a.sod 
hy the various classifications given by diiftsrcnt, and ovon in some 
cases, the same author. Thus the same vessel figures as !i liiu'-of- 
hattleship, as an armoured cruiser, and even as a (Jarde-edti', acfonUng 
to tho book one opens. The names, too, of the .ships often tmul io 
mislead one. Thus, in the first group of line-of-battleship.s whieh wo 
havo now to consider, tho Hoche, Neptune, Murceau, and Magenta, 
would hai’dly be thought to bo sisters. 

Tho third was lately at Portsmouth, the second and fourth are 
not yet quite completed. I suppose they may be termed improved 
French Admirals. They are about tho same si/.o as tlu'.se .ships, but 
can steam 4000 knots instead of dOOO at lO-kuot speed. Tho lowtu* 
part of tho Neptune, which is the piorteer of tho c'las.s, is of iron, the 
upper of steel. Tho system of oompartmoiits is carried to such an 
extent that it is claimed tliat the utmost nmtnmt of water that would 
be admitted, if struck by a tbrpddo, is limited to 250 Lons. 

The belt, again, runs round the sbip seven feet four inelie.s in height. 
It is 18 inches amidships to 12 inches aft. Tin's i.s ]es,s ihnn in tho 
Admirals. There ar6 four barbettes, protecled with l(i inches of 
steel. These are placed differently to either of the pi'et;eding fypo.s. 
Two are in line with the keel, one fore and tho of her aft. Two arc 
amidships, and project over tho sides. They each contain a U to'' 
52-ton gun. There is a secondary armament of 17 14''“ 2-5-fon guns 
placed on the main deck. There are two military inast.s with douhlo 
tops. The foremast is placed just on the forepart of a high super- 
structure. The funnel is large and round, and very lu'gh. The .ship 
falls in or tumbles home very much above the armourial deck, which is 
,8’6 inches tFiok. These ships should be very easily reeogni.sed l»v f.ho 
position of their barbettes. The two amidshi{)s are alnu>.Ht t'xactly tho 
centre of the ship and stand out very plainly. They could not well bo 
mistaken for any other- class. They are’ usually considered oxai.-t 
copies, but the Hoche is not quite like the other three, and has mdy 
28'-ton guns in the amidships barbettes, which aro higher and .smaller.. 
She has also -a double and higher suporstrncturo. 

• "We now arrive at tho names of two ships that aro pu'/.s'.liiig, 'fho 
Brennus and the Charles Martel. The first was bcgmi, without doubt 
• in June, 1885. In the following March building vwia suspended til! 
' January, 1888, when it was again recommenced on a now design. In 
‘ January, 1889, an entirely fresh scheme was' comrnencod, perhaps tho 
. material being re-made up. 0n the- 1st January, 1892, the advanco- 
ihent in hundredths is showft as only to be C2. Hoace noariy every 
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book bearing on tlio subject} presents a different plan of this mucli 
delayed vessel. She will be of about the same size as the class just 
considered, but beyond this it is fairly vain to speculate. The Martel 
is not quite so bad a case, but has much the same sort of history, and 
is only to be advanced up to six-hundredths by 1st January, 1892, and 
ohly qmtrter built by 1st January, 1893. 

Two other first-class battleships are in progress, the Jaureguibery 
and the Lazare Carnot. They are to be 1^000 tons displacement, 
356 feet long, and 72 feet beam. 

The armoured belt is to be 18 inches thick in maximum, four turrets 
for the principal arniament, and four, with, two guns in them, for 

secondary, doubtless the guns will fire over them eri barbeUe. They 
are to steam 17 and 18 knots. The first has, I believe, not yet been 
begun, and only five-hundredths is to be advanced in 1893, the latter 
is in about the same state as the Martel, 

One of their features is that electricity is to be used instead of 
hydraulic power. 

Turning to the second-class battleships we get a group of four, the 
Terrible, Indomptable, Requin (vShark), Oaiuian. It is again confus- 
ing that these ships which here figure as second-class battleships are 
only bigger and improved editions of the coast defenders, considered 
in Period 2. 

The last of that batch was the Piirieux, On tins was* built the* 
Terrible, then the three others identically sisters. As a proof that 
they are rightly classified here, it may be noticed that the Requin, as 
well. as her forbear, the Furieux, came to Portsmouth this summer 
with the French fleet. . 

Their displacement is 1600 tons more than the first group, making 
over 7000, 280 feet long, 60 feet beam. They can steam 14 knots, 
but their coal endurance is still small, 2680 knots at 10-knot speed. 
They look more like sea-going ships than the Furieux, the freeboard 
being again greater, while the two turrets or rather ^barbettes are 
nearer tlie bow and stern. To look at* tlioy are more after the stylo of 
our Admirals. The belt is increased to nearly 20 inches, diminishing 
at the ends to eight inches, -and is two foot eight inches above the 
water and five feet below. 

The bai’bettes have 18 inches of compound armour, and contain a 
42 75-ton gnn, for secondary armament four lO^^^h As regards 
recognising them they have a ram bow with spur ; the side is carried 
up to the spar deck amidships, thus looking as if it was a central 
battery. There are four funnels, but looking like two abreast, except 
in the Requin, where the casing is not carried up so high. The 
position of the funnels is a little to the bow of the centre line. In 
front of tlieso there is a large deck-house on the spar deck. The 
stern is circular. Unlike the class from which they emanated, they 
have two military masts, with single tops. 

. The French would still, I fancy, oomit these four vessels as Garde- 
* cotes which, as has been explained, embraces a wider usefulness than 
we attach to it, With them second-class battleships were originally 
intended for foreign service^ of recent years these have ..been termed 
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with 118 armoured cruisers, and second-class bnttloshipa those forced 
from the first line, such as our older craft. 'I’lie I-'n'iich have now 
begun to adopt tho term “ armoured cruisers.” Of these two typos 
are being built, ono tho l>upuy-do-L6iue, will bo fiiiislunl in nnuilier six 
luojiths or so, tlio other — tho Bruix typo-- to consist of tlio (.'ininier, 
liruix, Clianny, and Latoncho Trevillo. Of tho tins!' only tla-lminln'dt l.us, 
of the second eiglit-liundredth.s, will be eoinpleted by Jsf .Fannnry, 
1802. Tho other two are being built by contract and should each, by 
1st January, 1892, bo advanced C'l-hundrcdtba. 

Tho Duiniy-de-Ldmo is intondod aa flag-ship on tho Cllnna station, 
and being 870 foot long, 51 in beam, and over 0000 tons displacement, 
with a speed of 20 knots itor hour, and a coal ondnranco of 4000 knots 
at half that speed, will compare favourably with our Aurora, Immor- 
tality class, though they can steam 8000 knots, if not tpiite so fast. In 
protection, however, she is very diftbrent. Hhe has a lugl> belt of 
armour, four inches thick, running right round her, and two' projecting 
barbettes amidships for her main armament, 

The Bruix typo are very long narrow ships, with a much narrower 
belt, slightly thinner j their displacement is under 5000 tons, 'i’hey 
will have a large barbette bow and stern, and six smaller ones at tho 
sides. 

There is yet another group of four vessels, tho Tryhouarfr, Bou vines, 
Jemmapoa, and Valmy, named after Kepublican victories, which must 
be placed among future coast defenders. Lord Brassoy remarks of 
them: — 

“ These ships, at fii'sb called battleships, are really coast dofouco 
ships of a powerful typo.” 

They have been developed from the fruitful Furioux, and are identical 
in all respects. They will be 283 feet long, 57 feet beam, ddOO tons 
displacement. They will apparently be not unlike the Requin class, 
only with two closed turrets. 

They are none of them likely to be completed in 1892. 

There are* only two groups of gunboats to bo noticed now among 
the armoured class. In the first group is the Acheron, doc-yb', 
Phlegeton, and Styx, all of the same design and size, d’ho last, (,wt) 
are not yet completed, while tho first is condoimied. They are 181 
feet long, 40 feet beam, 1640 tons displacement. True to the Freneli 
plan, there is a belt of armour 4-9 inches' high and of a uniform thick- 
ness of 7'87 inches. In the how is a single closed turret for one 27‘‘'' 
27.to gun. Tie tbieiues. of il. nrmour is eight inches. It cL L 
through an arc of 270°, In the two older vessels there arc two 10”‘ 
guns, fired from small barbette towers amidships. Tho newer craft 
have one 12““, firing aft. 

. The general appearance is fairly marked. A low freeboard from 
stem to turret, then high from turret to funnel, and lower from funnel 
to ^t. Stem straight. Mast in the centre, funnel abaft tho nuwt. 

, , The second group comprise the-PIamme, Fuzee, Grenade, Mitrailto 
All completed. Length 165 feet, beam 82 feet, displacement 1000 tons/ 
^ *There X8 a belt with a height along the sides of 88 inches, and eight 
ipohes thick amidships to four inch^ aft. A fixed barbette tower 
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witli a liigli protecting sliield in the bow for a 24^'^^ lb-ton gun, and a 
9 gon projecting over the steini. 

In appearance the upper deck is flush, with wings at the tower, for a 
breakwater.. There are two masts, with an extremely high, thin fun- 
nel well to the stern, though forward of the mainmast. 

This completes the French armoured fleet. I again append a list 

THIED PEEIOI). 

IjINE-oi^'-Battleships. — First Class* 

1st Group. — Hoclie, Neptiine,f Marceau, and Magenta.’^ 

2nd Groiq). — Brennus* and Charles Martel.^ 

and Lazare Carnot. 

• Second Class. , ’ 

Terrible, Indoinptable, Eequin, and Caiman. 

Ahmoxjrei) Cruiser,s. 

Dupuy-de-Lorne,^ Bruix,* Clianzy,'* Charner,^ and Latonclie Treville.'^ 
Coast Beeenders. 

• 1st Group, — Trcliouart/^ Bouvinesp'^ Jemmapes,^ and Valmy.^ 

Gunboats'. 

Acli6'on,e^ Oocyte, Pldegeton,^ Styx,^ Flamine, Fusee, Mitraille, and 
Grenade. 

. N.B. — Those marked with an asterisk are only building, d means con- 
. , > demned for further service. 

■ m 

PEOTFOTED CRUISERS. 

It was the American War of 1863 that gave rise to the class now 
termed armoured cruisers. These we have already considered, the 
dividing line between them and the ' protected cruisers is, however, 
slight ; generally ships provided with only horissontal ai'mour are 
classed with the latter. 

It is clear that these ships are not intended to engage forts, and will, 
therefore, only be very casually touched upon. 

It is to the exertions of Admiral Aube and the late Mens, Gabriel 
Oharmes, that the French largely owe their fleet of protected cruisers. 
The policy they so strenuously urged may be summed up in their own 
words, Mercilessly attack the weak, without shame fly before the 
strong.^^ Accordingly a large number of these ships were laid down | 
in fact, all we have here to notice data from this periodi, with the excep- 
tion of three new ships about to be built and one laid down before, 
viz., the Sfax. 

This vessel, commenced in 1882, had her first trials in 1887* She is 
289. feet long, 49 feet beam, 4488 tons displacement. She is built of 
steel frames and iron plates, with a protective deck of steel 2*36 
iiiches thick. She carries six 16®“^ 5-ton guns on her upper deck, two 
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ill otiibriiBUi’a portn imdef foracaBilc^^ four in wlini nrn Innnod llat 
BpoiisoiiB, which niny Ih> doscribod to tho lay iiTuhI as fhif, lTra.nk<*tH 
pri\jceiinf( from the niilcs. iiro abaft flin fur<‘ii!usi) fmiiud and 

l)c(o?0 the iniFA'ie C)u the main deek bi'tWiam these sptaisniiH arc' live 
guiiH on either In general appeaninee, she has a ponj) and 

topgidhmt foreenHile^ with a long mm bow with spur, lh*irijia‘ rigged,, 
Ihoiighaht) has fighting tops.. Her main and iiiizen masts tin^ vt^ry 
close indeed togeflier, wliiidi gives her a eiirioiis appearanetn dhvo 
round fnnnola, the after one wcdl dndoro fho mainmast. Him has 
steamed close on 17 knots, with a coal endnrimco ni the nsnal speed of 
4000 knots. 

This hrst-class cruiser was followed by the Tage, begun in 1885, 
completed in 1890, Hho is much bigger, 7015 tom displacement, dS)() 
feet long, 54 feet beam. 

Her speed has been ‘increased to JO knots, her troal eiidiiriim^e is not 
known, but sh(3 carries about the same amount as our Ihlgnr class, 
which is estimated as 10,000 knots. Hhe has jn\ arclied armoured 
deck, at sides 2‘2 inches thick, it runs tin* whnle length, and is four 
feet throe inches IjcIow the waterdim^ at the sides, Hhe is also, pro- 
tected by a coffer-dam tlin'O loet ihrei^ inches wide, which runs round 
her between the armoured deck and the lowi‘r deck, this Is filled with 
cellulose. Tho spueo above iliis is taken up with coal and stores Her 
armament is similar ‘and pilacuHl tho same way as Unit- of the Hfu-x. 
She is very long, low in the wat(n\ and'has a rutu bow and hori/,onta! 
bowsprit. Three light masts, tho former with yards. All three with 
fighting tops. Three funnelB Imtween fi)reand mainnmsts, which have 
an inverted bowl, so to speak, at^ tho top. 

* The Cecillo is a little smaller, 57c5fi tons displa(*emont| S78 foel long, 
50 feet beam. She also can steam 19 kn^ts. Him is very similar to 
the Tage and carrieB the same armament, })ut 1ms no coid above the 
protective dock. She is higher in the wateV to look at ihan the dhge, 
and her three funnels are mneh larger ami without t!iu rim* Jiightly 
‘igged as a barque, no royahs. She carrios mucii less coal, estinud^al 
at 3500 knots at 13-knot speed. 

‘Smaller again is the Jean Bart, completed in 18!H) ; 4100 toms, 
length 346 feet, and beam 43 feet. She difiers a good deal fnan tho 
above ships, as she carries all her armament on tho upper tleck : four 
guns in angular sponsons on either side, one gun under topgallant 
forecastle, and one right aft on the poop. These two are ldc''»bt,s aro 
also those in the four centre sponsons, while th^re aro four in the 
outer sponsons. She is rigged as a barquo without royals ; has two 
oblong funnels dividing the space equally between fore ami miiiiimnstB. 
Tho first pair of sponsons are abreast of tho foremost funnel, the next 
just abaft the after funnel, the third close to it, just in lino with tho 
mainmast/the last half-way between main and mmm nmstB* Bisters 
to the Jean Bart are tho Isly and Alger, The last is just about com- 
pleted, the Isly is not above half builL 

This completes the first-class protected cruisors. 

' Of the second-class there are but two sister ships, the Davout and 
Suchet/ihe lf.tt©r,wilk be bnly MU built by 189k TJae D^Toat is 
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lately finisiied. She is 3027 tons displacement, 297 feet long, 40 feet 
beam. I believe she has steamed 20 knots; 6000 tons endurance at 
half speed. At the sides the protective deck has been increased to 
close on four inches in thickness, but is otherwise the same. She has 
a main armament of four 16®®^ guns ; one right in the bow, another 
right aft; two in flat sponsons abreast foremost funnel. She has also 
four 47"®"^ Q.F. in similar sponsons abaft the after funnel. A long 
pointed narrow bow. Her funnels are oblong and high between her 
two masts. These masts and funnels pretty well divide her length 
into BIX fairly equal spaces. Her iron masts are peculiar — very large, 
with double tops and a pole not one-tenth the diameter of the mast 
hoisted above the upper tops. The conning tower is round the fore- 
mast. 

Three other second-class cruisers are to be built, the Bugeaux, 
Ohasseloup-Laubat, and the Friant, but the tenders had not been 
accepted in the current estimates. 

There are six third-class cruisers protected, all completed, and all 
sisters. First come the Ooetlogon, Oosmao, Forbin, and Surcouf. The 
last was at Portsmouth. They are 1850 tons displacement, 812 feet 
long, 30 feet beam ; speed 19*5 knots ; 2400 knots coal endurance. 
There is a protective deck thi^oughout, flat at the middle, sloped at the 
sides, 1*57 inches thick. There is a coffer dam on armoured deck all 
round the sides, three feet three inches high, two feet six inches wide, 
filled with cellulose, this is to prevent a rush of water when the side 
is pierced. The ax*mament consists of four 14®”^ guns in the Ooetlogon, 
two similar guns in the other three vessels in sponsons abreast the 
foremost funnel. The Ooetlogon has four of these sponsons by the 
way. These guns will cross their fire a very short distance ahead and 
asteim. They are rigged as three-masted schooners and have no fight- 
ing tops. There are two funnels oblong and very high, both nearer 
the mainmast than to the other masts. The sponsons of this class are 
very rectangular in appearance, and open to let the gun be fired like 
the upper part of a horse-box. 

The remaining two vessels, the Tronde and the Lalande, are similar 
in every way though they are a foot shorter and 27 tons more displace- 
ment, but their funnels are between the fore and mainmasts. There 
is a peculiarity in all these funnels, namely, that they are of unequal 
size. The smaller or thinner one being the after funnel in the four 
first ships, and the foremost in the last two. I append a list of these 
protected cruisers : — 

Protected Cruisers. — First Class. 

Sfax, Tage, Cecille, Jean Bart, Isly,^ and Alger.^ 

Second Class. 

Davoiit, Sucliet,^ Bugeaii(l,f Friant, and Gliasseloiip-Laubat.t 
Third Class. 

Forbin, Cosmao, Surcouf, Ooetlogon, Lalande, and Troude. 

^ Not yet launched. f Tenders even not yet accepted. .i 

28 riv- 
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In ilio yoaf 18(11 tlie fw^t order allectinf*^ Ilia Ru.^aian iroii-cluil lleei 
was given, nainelyi t'lio Hevaaiopu! and file IVfrepanI4a\ whirli were 
tlieii Innng buili, were to lie armounal with ‘1*0-111011 iron The 

ilratf of flieae wan launeluHl at Cronnladt on Angiisf 2!lli) 
iluLS ht'caine the lather of the' Unssiau arnmnrinl The.a^ two 

vesaels were very Biinilur to our Warrior mul lllaek Priiuna exeeotling 
ill inetiBurcinenf the Oluiro and Normandie* Aflcn* a life of ai^liviiy 
they have l)ec3n heavily armed respectively with 10 and 21 Hdiudi Oduri 
BJj.li. guns for harbour service. These vessels were followed in the 
year 1865 by the launch of the Pervenet^,, Netron-Menya, and KreinL 
Iho first of tlioBo is an iron \Tssel of only 8270 Ions displ'iceiiienf, the 
second nearly 4000, and the third of 8442 tons displaet>nHmt, They 
are now armed as follows: — Six S-inch 0-ton gnns, w'ith six fi-inch 
4-ton ditto, 12 8-inch, and 12 8-inch with two ibiiu'li roN]>e(‘f ively, 
b(3sideB Maxims, etc. They also have' been relegatetl to ei);v>t smndtan 
Their arnionr varies from 4*5 inches to six iuclu‘s in t hickness. 1dicy 
arc all broadside ships, nniforrnly covered all over almve ilu^ water-lino 
with armour. 


At the time theso ships wore building the attentiem of the Russian 
naval auilioriticH was being piTiicaiially directed to vessels for coast 
defence ; accordingly in 1864 10 single-iurroied nnuiitco's wtu’c launched, 
designed on Mr. Ericsson’s plans. They are tlu' Ih’fnicuosctju 


Edinorog, Koldun, Latnik, Lava, Str<4itz, Tifnn, Urngan, Piumn, and 
Veschtiu. Noihiog can bo much siinphn* tiian tlicst? floats. A single 
revolving turret, with a pair of guns in tlie very e4‘nfri‘ td' an 


armoured deck, almost on the level with the water. 


bonnl, ill 


fact, is only 18 inches. Abaft the turret is the funneh huH has 

five inches of armour, with 89 iuehes of liacking, flu* bow nino inclu?s ; 
while eight inches of iron is round the lower part <>f the fumu‘1, HI 
inches round the turret, and round its base a ring 15 inches high ami 
five inches thick. The armour at the ship’s sides ran flown lhrta.‘ fvvh 
six inches below the water-line. They are now armed with two d-imdi 
15-ton BJjJl. guns. Thoir displacement is 1500 tons, kmgtli 200 
feet, beam 46 feet. They are very similar to the Anu^rican immitor. 
[t appears that Mr. Ericsson submitted this design iu Ka|adenn ! i i. in 
"eptember, 1854, and Admiral llarnilkm remarks that luul it been to 
Czar our fleets iu the Baltic and Black Sea might Iiavc come to 
same untimely end as the Congress and Cumberland frigates when 
met in battle the Merrimac. 

esides these ships a double turret vessel was built for oeoaii 
ice, the Smertoh. She was after Captain Oowpor Cokin’ desigiiH* 
is claimed for her that she exhibited fair soa-going r|iiiiUiifiH,’but 
has never been used except for coast defoncxn Her armour was 
similar to the other ten boats. She has one i54oii gun in each 

esides' fhese, two larger monitors were ooustruoted of some 1850 
■displacement, the Rusalto'Md the Oharodeika; their freeboard 
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is only two feet. They have each two tiirrets with a pair of 15-toii 
guns in eacli,, and a slight siiperstracture between the turrets. Their 
armour is only about the same. None of these vessels draw iiuicli 
more than 12 feet of water, un important point when the shallow 
waters of the Baltic ports are considered. The last two vessels have 
been said to roll 35^, but, I think, it is certainly open to doubt if they 
have ever been tested to that extent — at any rate since the loss of the 
Captain. The same year that they were launched, the foar Admirals, 
LazareflvG'J^‘elg/ Spiradoff^ and Ohichagoff were laid down. They 
wei'e intended to be fully-rigged sea-going turret ships of the low 
freeboard type, but our disaster in the Bay of Biscay on Gth Septeui- 
ber, 1870, happening to such a very similar class, caused the idea of 
equipping them as cruisers to be abandoned, hence we now find them, 
among the coast defence vessels. They are 250 feet long, 42 feet 
beam, 3500 tons displacement. The armour is 4*5 inches thick 
throughout, and covers the hull from five feet six inches above the 
water-line to six feet below. There are three turrets with single guns 
in the first two ships ; one in the centre, the other two at equal dis- 
tances fore and aft. There is one funnel, with a conning tower 
between the bow and centre turrets. There are three masts with a 
light yard on the foremast. The other two have but double turrets 
for single guns ; a funnel and mast between the turrets, and a fore 
and inizen mast in front and abaft them. These guns ax'O 11-inch 
28-ton B.Jj.R. guns. Their speed is 10 knots. The height of the 
deck above the water-line is only from four feet to six feet. The 
turret armour of the two last ships is six inches thick. There is a 
superstructure erected between tliom. Had those four ships been 
built later they would probably have been styled barbettes, as the 
turrets are open at the top and the guns revolve on a platform and 
fire over them. 

The ships hitherto mentioned aro for the defence of the Baltic or 
the Black Sea, it was thought that a draft of 14 feet should not be 
exceeded, the Admirals drawdng 20 feet against the 12 feet of the 
preceding vessels. At the same time something much more ambitious 
than armoured gunboats xvere needed. Now, Sir Edward Reed had 
been steadily increasing the proportion of beam to length in our 
English ships, accordingly the Russians determined to go at once to 
the maximum, and reached its culminating point by building two 
circular vessels, the Novgorod and the Vice-Admiral Popoff. These 
curious craft have a displacement of 2700 and 3500 tons respec- 
tively, with a diameter in the one case of 101 feet and in the other 
120 feet. They stand only 18 inches out of the water, and have from 
nine inches to seven inches of armour round their sides, with an 
armoured deck slightly curved of nearly three inches thick. In the 
centre is an open turret rising seven feet above the deck, with nine 
inches of armour round it. 

The armament is a pair of two ll-inoh 29-ton guns in the first ship, 
and two* 12-inch 40-ton guns in the latter. They have each a signal 
mast and two funnels. The line passing through the centre of these 
is much nearer the centre of the oix'ole in the bigger boat, i.e,^ a longer 
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Thus he places iu his firsfc batch of 6-inch armour, three of the 
later monitors, an Admiral, and the old line-of-battleship Kreml. 
Now, the three monitors only have that amount of armour, according- 
to our Naval Intelligence Department, jusfc in front of their turrets. 
In rear of them, and everywhere on the ship itself, they have but 4*5 
inches of armour. Hence the 6-inch B.L. and O-inch M.L. should be 
able to sink them a long way over 4000 yards. 

Again, the Admiral has six inches everywhere, as, indeed, the 
Spiradoff also, which he places in the higher class, though it is only 
the turrets which have seven inches, I know the head line covers it, 
but that does not make it less misleading. The Novgorod is here 
placed right owing to her uniformity of armour, but the 10 small 
monitors, are far easier vessels to fight, which one would not anticipate 
from their being given 10 inches of armour. In other words, instead 
of a Table showing the armour in front of the main armament, would 
it not be better to insert one giving the thickness of armour protec- 
tion given to the ship itself, for if one sinks the ship the main armament 
will go to the bottom. 

EUSSIAN LINB-OF-BATTLESHIPS. 

We now come to the first of these, the Peter the Great. This 
was built to compete with our Devastation, and was begun soon after 
she was commenced. Her length is 628 feet, beam 62 feet, and 
displacement 8700 tons. Being designed to master our turi'et-ship, 
she more resembles our Dreadnought, which is an improved Thunderer. 
Her belt is from 14 inches thick amidships to eight inches aft, and is 
five feet below the water to a varying height of from one foot forward 
and two feet aft to 10 feet amidships. This is due to the breastwork 
or redoubt, which covers about half her length and all her breadth, as 
in the Dreadnought. The armour of this and of the two turrets 
which are placed in line with the keel is 14 inches. The armoured 
deck over the breastwork is 1‘5 inches thick, over the ends three 
inches. For armament she has a pair of 12-incli 40-ton B.L.R. guns 
in each turret, and seven Q.F., mostly on upper deck. 

Her endurance is 1300 knots. In general appearance she is very like 
our three ships that I have named, but her superstructure is shorter 
and she has but one funnel. I believe she was not a success, as she 
shakes so much as to engender weakness if driven over eight knots, 
while she is terribly wet and leaks. She has no ram. 

Three ships of an improved type followed, the Tchesm^ Catherine 
II., and the Sinop^. They are all three in the Black Sea fleet ; length 
331 feet, beam 69 feet, displacement over 10,000 tons. Speed 16 
knots, with a coal endurance of 1350 at 14-kuot speed. 

The belt varies in thickness from eight inches at the bow and stern 
to 16 inches amidships, It extends from three feet above the water- 
line to five feet below, running down to the ram. On this is an 
armoured deck 1*5 inches of steel, except before and abaft the citadel, 
where it is 2*5 inches thick. On this is erected a rectangular citadel 
nine inches and 10 inches thick at bulkheads, and 12 inches at the 
sides. On this again comes a 12-mch pear-shaped redoubt, the point 
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boing to tlio Btorn. Horo aro.tlireo barbo(*ioH^ <nio ni tbn Blorn nncl 
two in lino aMbc bow otuL Tlio/mst of fbo nhip is Ihoii hiiilt up wiib 
luiainonmvd oiicls^ not, iodeot'b quite- Jlush with tho h^p of hn,r« 

betien, l)nt within IH inehoBof 'it. -In tlu^ eeihre, bet'Wotni iho pair of 
barbette at the bow end and the single barbt'ltt^, at the along is a 
superstructure similar to Peter the Ureub !h eaeU !>a>!i)otie an' two 
]2dneb oO-ton Ihfj.R-. gnus. Thus nho can iln^ four guns rip;ht> ahea-tl 
and two asterii. There is a Booondary annauim)i of sevt,n,i guns 

whi(‘h are cu tlio main deck outside the citutle] ; tiu'y lire out of 
recessed ports, four in tlie bow, two in the stern, one uncertain. 1dio 
Sinope has ber secondary annameiifc in spoTisons instead. 

They have cacb two large funnels fore and aft umidshijis, and a 
single military mast \Yitli one figlibing tojg except the Sinope, whieli 
lias two, 

They stand well out the water, the fore barbe^tte iirojothing over 
tbe sides. The barbette guns of the Tchesma and the Uatlierine II. 
arc not seen, being on disappearing carriages. Those of the Bino]io 
are visible. The Twelve Apostles — .Dvonadsat ApostololT— ivas 
launched in 1890, but is not yet completed. She is 320 feet long, 00 
feet beam, 8000 tons displacement. Like our modern slops, and 
unlike any of the French, her bolt will only extend over 220 feet of 
hex' length, F5 feet above the water, live feet below, bt iiuhcs thick 
abreast of the engines and boilers, 12 inebes tinh'k bofon' and abaft 
them. The protective deck over the unarmourtHi (aids is 2%h incluas 
thick, elsewhere two inclios. Above the btdt a.nd (u‘ghl ftHjfc sht)rlor is 
a citadel six feet high, armour 12 inclios. Ahovi^ I his again the 
battery, which is eight feet nine inches high, armour six indies thick. 
She has two turrets; the annainent docs not appear to bo yet fuudly 
fixed.- .. . . 

There are two other first-class line-of-battlosliips building, the 
Gfheorghy Pobyedonosets, of 10,000 tons, a.nd the' J Ian go* Ibid, but 
little is known of them. 

It is devoutly to be wished that some autliority t'ould lay clown 
certain definitions as to what constitutes a liuo-of-battleship, first, and 
second-class, an armoured cruiser, etc. 

Whether the following vessels should bo shown as seecmtl-dass 
battleships or cruisers seems most uncertain. 

The Eussians have always shown themselves most active in lliis 
form of vessel, as Lord Brassey points out, horizontnl armour for such 
craft they will not look at— the belted cruiser of large si^.e and luaivily 
armed is their beau ideal. 

-The first of this class is the Minim. Sho was eoimtnicfced as a 
; rigged, turret-ship, but owing to the loss of the Captain she was 
altered completely. She is 289 feet long, 40 feet bewn, and f)80C) 
tons displacement. She has a belt seven feet high, Boven iiidioa and 
six inches thick, with a metal deck on the belt one inch thick. On 
the .upper deck are eight 64nch as broadside guns, and four ti4noh 
94on gun in npomom, while There are four more Odneh guns in 
embrasure ports on bows and quarters, besides 12 QJ's. She m 
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heavily rigged as a barque wifch double topsail yards^ and has one 
funnel in line with the after end of the fore sponsons. She can steam 
13' knots.,' ■■ 

We have now to consider the General- Admiral and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. They were designed to compete with our Ealeigh 
and Boadicea^ and were launched in 1873 and 1875. Length 285 feet, 
beam 50 feet, displacement 4000 tons. The belt is seven feet high 
with a thickness of six inches and five inclios, with a horizontal steel 
deck over it of one inch tliick. Tliey are usually described as central 
battery ships, but are not so in reality. What is mistaken for such is 
an iron coaming 4*5 feet high on the main deck which runs round the 
engine-room hatch to protect them, as the engines are vertical. 
This coaming has six inches of iimn with seven inches of backing. 
The first ship has six 8-inch guns on upper deck in proximity 
to the funnel, and two six inch chase, one under forecastle one under 
poop. The Duke has four 8-inch guns at the corners of the battery 
on the upper deck, five 6-inch, two on broadside between the 8-inoli, 
two^under forecastle, and one under poop. 

In both ships, wdien the bnlwarks are lot down, the crews serving 
the guns on broadside are completely exposed. They can steam 12 
knots. The funnel is in the centre of ship. They are fully rigged, 
and have a large topgallant forecastle which is built up and extends 
nearly as far aft as the fiuineL There is a low bridge before main- 
mast. A largo poop wliieli is cut away to allow of stern fire. The 
battery which is abre?ist of the funnel projects from the sides. 

The next pair of cruisers are the Vladimir Monomakh and the 
Dimitri Donskoi. They are fairly similar, but differ a little. 

The first is 296 feet long, 52 feet beam, 5800 tons displacement. 
She has steamed over 15 knots. She has a compound armoured belt 
from six inches to 4*5 inches tliick, two feet six inches above the water- 
line and five feet six inches below. Her stern plating is weak and 
badly put together, and it is said would bo likely to go to pieces if hit 
hardly. Her steel dock is from two inches to three inches thick. Her 
armament consists of four 8-inch 9-tons guns in half round sponsons 
on the main deck; and twelve 6-iiich 4-ton guns, of which eight are be- 
tween the sponsons, twn> fore and two aft in recessed ports, so that they 
can fire with the line of keel. She is very heavily rigged as a ship, 
with lofty topgallant masts and studding sails. She has two funnels ; 
the after one very near the centre. These two funnels serve to divide 
the space between the foremast and mainmast fairly equally, but the 
after one is nearer the mast. 

The Dimitri Donskoi is very similar, only she has 14 6-inch guns on 
main deck, of which four are in angle ports for fore and aft fire. 
She has two 8-inch guns in sponsons just abaft the foremost funnel on 
turn-tables. These are well marked. She is very similar to the 
sister ship, but has two bridges, one before the funnels like the 
Vladimir, the other before the mizen ; also a stern gallery. 

The Admiral Nakhimoff, not to be confused with the Admiral class, 
is a copy of our Imperieuse. She is nearly 8000 tons displacement, ; 
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330 feet long, 61 beam. For the iGirst tirao tlio bolt no longer rims 
round the ship, but is only 147 feet long, with armoured bulkheads 
forming a reetangle extending three feet above the water-lino to five 
feet below, and from 10 inches to six inches thick. She has eight 
S-inch 13*7-ton gnus in pairs in barbettes on tho spar deck. ()ne 
forward, one aft, and one each side just abaft tho funned, dhicso 
towers are protected with eight inches of iron, which oxteuds down to 
the battery deck. Here are 10 6«inch 6*8-ton guns, tho foremost and 
after guns firing ahead and astern respectively, the remainder oti tho 
broadside. She is rigged as a brig, and has one largo oval funnel 
between masts. There is a slight superstructure round it wdiich ex- 
tends some little way aft. Is represented as not a good sea-going 
boat. All these three last vessels have been employed in the China 
seas. 

The Alexander II. and the Nicolas I. are termed by tho Kussians 
line-of-battleships, though Lord Brassey counts them as cruisers. 
They certainly largely resemble the last vessel ; 8400 tons displace- 
ment, 326 feet long, 67 beam. The belt, however, is continuous, from 
14 inches to six inches, while one would have fancied that no cruiser 
would have needed their armament, vi25., two 12-inch 50*5-ton guns 
mounted in a bow barbette, of 12 inches of armour, with a circular 
cover of three inches. It extends down to the armoured deck, which 
is three inches thick. On the main deck are four 9-inch guns and 
four 6-iBch, all in the main battery, which is protected by armoured 
bulkheads, that in the bow joining the tower and tho sides. Tho 
larger guns here are in embrasure ports training from line of keel to 
the beam. Outside this battery are four other 6-inoh guns also in 
embrasure ports, two at the stern, two at the bow. These vessels can, 
therefore, bring a very strong bow fire to bear, namely, two 12-inch 
fi’om the barbette, two 9-inch from the main battery, and two 6-inch 
from the forward bow chasers. 

As regards appearance the Alexander has two militaxy steel masts, 
with single fighting tops on each, two round upright funnels, tho after 
one in the centre of the ship, a conning tower just before foremast, 
and a prominent deck-house in her stern. The Nicolas is similar, but 
has a poop and two stern walks. Their speed is said to be 15*5 knots, 
ihe barbette tower is very prominent. 

Remembrance of AzoflF— is a true cruiser ; 
6000 tons 378 feet long, 50 feet beam. She can steam 18 knots 
with a coal endurance of 12,000 knots at 10-knot speed. Her belt 
SIX inches to four inches, extends nearly her whole length with bulk- 
heads at Its extremities. She has two 8-inch 13-7-toa guns in 
sem-circnlar sponsons between the two foremost funnels. These have 
a teaming of nearly 180°; 12 6-inch, four in angle ports, bow and 
^ broadside guns — all secondary armour on tho main 
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There are tlii'GG other ai'mom^ed cruisers being built. The first, the 
Gangoot, is eTideiitly of secondary importance, 278 feet long, 62 feet 
beam, and 6600 tons displacement. She has been launched, bub, I 
think, not completed. I can learn little about her. She is only esti- 
mated to go 14*5 knots an hour, and is to have six 9-mcb and six 
6-inoh guns. 

The Navarin is a splendid vessel, 338 feet long, 67 feet beam, 9157 
tons displacement ; to steam 16 knots, and to carry four 12-inch 50-ton 
guns, with eight 6-mch. Even finer is the Rurik, nearly 11,000 
tons displacement, 396 feet long, and 67 feet beam, 18 knots an hour, 
with four 8-inch 13‘5-ton guns and 16 6-inch, with a belt 10 inches 
thick. 

I append a list of the armoured fleet we have been considering : — 
RUSSIAN ARMOURED FLEET.—BALTIC. 

Peter the Great, Dveiiadsat Apostoloff — 12 Apostles, Glieorghy Pobye- 
donoset, and Haiigo-Udd. 

Armoureb Cruisers. 

Minim, General-Admiral, Gergoz Edinbiirgski, Vladimir Mononiakli, Dimitv 
Donskoi, Admiral Nacliimolf, Einperor Alexander I L, Emperor 
Nicolas L, Paniyat A iiova, Gangoot, Navariii, and Rurik. 

BLACK SEA. 

Tcliesma, Catherine 11., and Sinope, 

I have already mentioned that horizontal armour alone Russia does 
not trust in. Hence she has only three protected cruisers. The Rynda 
and the Vitiaz are sister ships; 3000 tons displacement, 265 feet long, 
46 feet beam. They can steam but 15 knots, with a coal endurance 
of 2400 at 1 0-knot speed. The steel deck is 1*5 inches thick. The 
armament consists of 10 6-inch 4‘1-ton guns, of which four are in 
sponsons and train fore and aft, the remainder on the broadsides 
between the sponsons. They are rigged as a barque, and have two 
funnels between fore and mainmasts. There is a clipper bow and top- 
gallant forecastle. 

A different kind of vessel is the Admiral Korniloff, 5000 tons dis- 
placement, 350 feet long, and 49 feet beam, steaming 19 knots; here 
the deck for protection is 2*5 inches thick. 

She has 14 0-inch guns on broadside on the upper deck, the 
embrasure being 16*25 feet wide ; the foi'emost and after guns are in 
sponsons which do not project much. She, is lightly rigged as a 
barque — no royal yards— and has two protected tops. Two funnels, 
fore and aft. 

This completes the Russian fleet, with the exception of three 
armoured gunboats, the Grozyashtchy, Ofrain, and the Gremgastchy. 
They are 220 feet long, 40 feet beam, 1500 tons displacement. The 
last two are still building. They each carry one 9-inch 19-ton gun 
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and OTO 64Bch^ d^ the former in a barbette in the bow, l^ioy have 
two poles for masts and one round funnel, The big gun is not very 
prominent, owing to a spar deck which hangs partly oviu’ it, 

Q-IBEAI-XA.E, ' . ■ 

October, 1891. 


mtBATA. 

Tlie following corrections are necessary in part I. of this series, which ain>oarwl 
in m. L, Vol. XIX., E.A.I. “ Proceedings ” 

Page aO, lines 14 and 15, for “ inches ” read " feet.” 

Page 20, last line, for “ 40 inches ” read " 40 feet.” 

Page 23, line 4, /or “ have ” reae? “ has.” 

Page 24, line 8, for “ Aft ” read “ Abaft.” 

Page 26, para. 6, line 4, for “ entends ” read “ extends.” 

Page 26, para. 7, line 7, after “ 10-inch ” insert “ M.L.E.” 


The series closes prematurely with this paper, the preparation of 
which must have been one of the last tasks of Major Eobertson’s life. 

In addition to the great general sorrow for his death, it must bo a 
matter of deep regret that the Eoyal Artillery will never learn the 
opinions and deductions promised in the last paragraph but ono of 
Part I, on page 30. 
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BY 

CAPTAIN H. J. MAY, R.N. 


(Lecti^rG delivered cti the School of Giinnerjt/f Shochur^^nessJ, 


PAET IL 

Gentlemen, I spoke last week of wkat I considered were the general 
conditions of naval warfare, and of the operation which I thought most 
feasible and most likely in connection with forts— that is to say, run- 
ning past the forts, either by big ships or by boats. I will now come 
to another matter which has been much feared by some people abroad, 
and that is bombardment. 

It is apparently considered abroad that places which are open to 
bombardment by ships are in very much more danger now than they 
were in the old wars. I confess that I cannot quite see it in the same 
light. The first question is : What is it that is in danger from bom- 
bardment ? The only answer that I know of is, ships. The only things 
that it is worth while for ships to attack are other ships, and perhaps 
we may add to that, the stores essential to ships. Now, we have 
perhaps a dockyard (or an arsenal, as they generally call it abroad) 
which contains ships re-fitting, and their stores which are stowed on 
shoi’e, and we oppose to that sea-going ships afloat, fit for sea in every 
respect. If you damage a ship which is in the dockyard on shore she 
is very easily repaired. Of course you cannot sink her, because she 
is practically on shore already ; and you will not prevent her going to 
sea, because she is not fit for sea, or she would not be in the dockyard. 
Again, as to the stores : it is a fact that certain stores which are pretty 
easily injured are stowed now, in some instances, fairly close to waters 
which might be occupied by hostile ships ; but it is not necessary that 
they should be so stowed. It is easy to move those stores if you think 
it advisable, or you might put the stores (as they do not now) in bomb- 
proof casemates. All this appears to me to be evidence of the fact 
that bombardment is not really very greatly feai^ed, at least by the 
people wdio have charge of the stores, or they would take more care of 
them. On the other hand, abroad especially, they are putting up in 
all directions anti-bombardment batteries ; and in one particular case, 
at any rate — that is Oronstadt — I believe they are spending mints of 
money in obstructing the waters by miles and miles of piles and 
breakwaters' and things of that kind, so that you cannot get anywhere 
near bombarding distance at all, unless you go up a channel about the 
size of the Suez Canal. 
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As to history upon this point, I do not think it tells us very much ; 
at any rate, it is pretty negative. I do not think anyone can say that 
this or that great war was affected much because aneceKsl’nl bonibartl- 
inent took place ; neither, I think, can one say th.at this or tliat 1,’owor 
was unable to put such a largo fleet at sea because its arsenals were 
bombarded and the work was retarded. I do not think anything of 
the kind has happened ; and when bombardment has taken place, it 
has often been, because there was nothing much better to do. 

A very good instance is Sveaborg in the Baltic. Wo had obtained 
.complete ascendancy at sea, and the British iloc-t had nothing to 
do ; the Eussian batteries covered some stores and magaKines iuid a 
few ships : of course the fleet were most anxions to go and do some- 
thing, and the something was decided to be an attack upon Sveaborg. 
Well, there was lots of time; there was no particular object in attack- 
ing Sveaborg at that moment rather than in attacking it a mouth later, 
because nothing that would hurt us was likely to issue from Sveaborg 
within the month; so there being lots of time, they built special craft 
for the purpose. That shows that wo did not care, even in that oxtremo 
case, to risk our valuable sea-going ships in knocking clown those 
magazines and things at Sveaborg ; but we built special gunboats, and 
supplied them with a lot of shell, and they went in and Ijombardcd 
the place. There was an immense deal of firing for two or threm days : 
we said we had done a great deal of harm, and the Eussians said wo had 
not. _ There was certainly nothing done that proved to bo of advan- 
tage in the general conduct of the war, and the result does not appear 
to me to encourage a similar course of action in the future. 

American rebellion Charlestown wa.s 
shelled, but it did not affect the defence of Charlestown one whit. It 
annoyed the people, and frightened some of them, but Cliarlostown 
did not tall in the least any quicker because it was shellod. The 
Pederals complained rather in the case of Vicksburg, which they had 
attacked specially with mortar-boats, that although for tho time evory- 
body was shelled out of the river front, they came back again, and 
refused to be shelled out permanently; and so I think it would ho 
ge^rally bombardment would have no permanent effect* 

However, supposing we had to bombard a place, supposing it were 
iT a was to be gained by it, the principle would bo to 

nsk a little and do as much mdiscriminato damage as you could • and 
very mdiscnminate it would be, I am afraid. On the one hand von 
W the sea-gomg ship some thousands of yards out in the open If 
there are any batteries to defend the place you want to bombard the 
batteries can see the ship anito nlainlv i, i^umuaui, tno 
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batteries are very often some three or four or five or six tliousands 
yards in advance of the dockyard, the game hardly appears to me to 
be worth the candle. The chances are just as great, I imagine, of the 
batteries pitching a shell into your sea-going ship as of the sea-going 
ship pitching a shell into the dockyard ^ and when they have pitched 
a shell into your sea-going ship they have done much more damage 
than you have done by the shell you have pitched on to the shore. 

A.S to the question whether we should employ special craft, I tliiuk 
we might, as was done in the case oE Sveaborg, run up special mortar- 
boats or small craft capable of carrying one or two sizeable guns. 
Any gun will do — breech-loader or muzzle-loader — it does not much 
matter. If we used craft of .this kind we should not mind if we 
lost them, and we wshould not mind running them into shoal-water 
and into places where we should not venture with our big ships, 
so that that might make us rather more daring. But as to the big 
ships, they would keep iixider way, so as to avoid being hit; but 
again, if the people on shore have range-finders, being under way 
ought not to make much difference, and if yon found you were getting 
much hit you would go away, so that remaining under way would 
make you all ready for that proceeding. 

As to the question whether high explosive shells would make much 
difference, perhaps you could tell mo more than I can tell you ; but as 
far as I have gone I do not think they would, and at present we do 
not see our way to admitting high explosive shells as part of the 
equipment of a ship. The risk of their going off in our guns out- 
weighs any possible advantage that we know of at present. High 
explosive shells might, however, be used in a special flotilla, just as 
the special flotilla of the old days fired shells and bombs, wlxioh the 
ship^s guns did not. 

There are some places, but only a few, whei'e the defence on shore 
has not been well arranged, where it would be possible to push in somo 
of those special craft where there is nothing on shore to oppose them ; 
but if the defence were active, as it should be, a very few field guns 
brought there would send these small craft away; after all the most 
unassailable position for a ship is for her to get behind some small 
island which her men can occupy. There was an instance of that in 
the case of the war between Chili and Peru. The Peimvians left an 
island off Callao unoccupied, and the Chilian ships got behind this 
island, and threw shell at the only Peruvian ship that was in the dock. 
They threw shell at this ship off and on, I think, for many months, 
and at the end of those many months she was just as intact as she was 
at the beginning ; and the only thing that brought matters to an issue 
with regard to that ship was the taking of the town by a land force, 
when the ship was burnt at once lest she should fall into the Chilians^ 
hands. 

I do not think that in case of a bombardment it is necessary much 
to consider the forts. We should be so far off the forts that it would 
not be possible to subdue their fire to any material extent, and shell 
fired at the forts would be practically thrown away. If the forts were 
annoying us to an extent which became serious, instead of trying to 
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keep their fire under by firing hack, I think wo Blionld sim]i1y g<-) o(T. 
Still it is, of course, just possible that the artillory dofoncc? inight ho 
so feeblo that we could silence it j in that cnso wo slionld midnuhtoilly 
go in quite close, as I shall tell you presently, and (h'lihi'ridolv attack 
the place, but if wo could not do that wo shonhl lea.v(' the foi-ia aioiio. 

Now I come to the direct attack on a fort. As you may supp.ise, I 
do not think it is a thing that is likely to happen ; lint, si ill forts are 
not always as strong as they ideally ought to bo, nor art' the men 
always as good as they ought to bo, and thoro may ho ca.st's in which 
it may be worth while to go in and attack a fort. The main question 
in that, as in all military operations, of course is : Is it worth your 
while ? 

_ Perhaps in the old days this was not so much considered. In olden 
times, when knights rode about on gallant steeds, when a knight .saw 
a castle he said, ^Ijeb us attack it or when a ship saw anythin”' in 
the way of a castle on the shore, the ship went in at it ; but I do”not 
think ^ they ever considered much whether this would teud towards 
attaining the object of the war. But that is not the case now-a-days. 
Nothing is now done unless we hope by our strategy and onr tactics 
to win what we are fighting for. We do not fight for little tluiiifs 
bnti for large things. ^ 

Again, there is no exception, so far as I know, to tlio gonoml rule of 
war, that the weakest point of the defence should be picked out * and 
the first consideration is, whether the weakest point is afloat or on 
shore. Nearly all the experience of the past goes to sliow that tho 
weakest point is generally on shore. That is to say, tliat a landing 
party can do in most cases better than ships. I believe tho cases 
where strong places have fallen to an attack by ships can bo connted 
upon your fingers : they do not number one to ten of the cases in 
which when It was decided that the attack should be made, it was 

“taSaSwSplr 

I need not say that there must be a sufficient force, not only to 
COTry out your attack, but to meet any counter attack wbicli may couio 
either from the place itself, or from ports in its neighbourhood. ^ 

There remains the great advantage that ships always must have over 
land forces, and that is their very great mobility and, therefore tbrir 
power of surprise Suddenness ofassanlt will be « m S 
any attack of this kind which is likely to be successful. ^ ^ 
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tTie attack took place, and tlmt wlieti it did take place tkey all ran 
away from the outlying forts, and sacked the town themselves. But I 
do not think we can expect that to happen again. 

Again, in the American War, Port Eoyal had been hastily fortified 
by the Southerners, because they thought the Northerners might 
require it as a base for their ships*— as indeed they did. The landing 
party, which was to have been the main attacking force, was not quite 
ready. The ships went in, and they found the batteries poorly con- 
structed, with no traverses, and they overwhelmed those batteries with 
heavy fire. The men in the batteries thought, I suppose, that it was 
not of much use hanging on, and so they evacuated the place. But 
even there it appears to me that if they had waited till nightfall, and 
set to work to remount their guns, there might have been a good deal 
more fight left. 

Again, supposing that an attack is to be made from the sea, there 
comes in another general principle of war, that you must concentrate 
your attacking force, and you must overwhelm in detail ; and remember 
that your objective is to silence the works by dx'iving the gunners 
from their guns, and then disabling or dismounting the guns. You 
have nothing to do with breacliing or knocking down structures ; you 
have to get rid of the guns, because it is only the guns that will hurt 
you. For this you want superiority of fire. Superiority of fire means 
not more firing, but more hits on the target, which hits are to decide 
the action. And directly we coma to consider this, wo see that the 
size of the target presented by a well-designed battery is very small 
indeed. Perhaps two feet high is about all you can injure if it is an 
ordinary earthen battery ; and whore expense has been gone to in^the 
matter of plating, and the plating is very thick the target is very 
much smaller, lint, of course, anything in the way of iron-plating 
must be very difficult to fit up on shore without some masonry work to 
put it into ; and then if you come to a masonry fort I allow the target 
is very large ; but I do not suppose that anybody would ever build a 
masonry fort again. We have, unfortunately, got a fair number of 
them, but even those can be improved. But generally there are but 
very few exceptions to the general rule that the target on shoi'e is very 
small 

Now the target presented by a ship, as I pointed out in my last lec- 
ture, is very large. To begin with, there is an immense deal in a 
ship that has very little to do with her guns, but which is an essential 
part of the ship, as helping to keep her afloat, and which is quite 
unarmoured. Then again, wo have to leave more than four-fifths of 
our guns entirely unarmoured } in fact, worse than unarmoured ; 
because if you look at this section which hangs behind me, you will 
see what a box of machinery a ship is now-a-days. A shell comes in, 
and not only splinters from the shell itself, but splinters from all these 
things, go to sweep the dock and make an unarmoured ship utterly 
untenable under a heavy fire. There are only, as I pointed out in the 
last lecture, in the ordinary modern fighting ship something like four 
guns which are armoured at all ; and even those present quite as large 
a target as an ordinary barbette gun on shore ; and pei’haps larger. 
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because you must remember tbafc a. shell coming under here (pain fin// 
to the section) rmj very likely upset the loading gear, aud iu many 
cases the loading gear could be upset by a shell which would not 
pierce the armour of the turret or barbette. 

On the other hand, on shore there is nothing vulncrablo except the 
gun ; there is no earthly reason why you should put anythingelso under 
fire, you can keep your men well down under the parapet, n.nd it 
is only the gun that can be hit. So that to got a moderate immbor of 
hits from the ship we want a great number of guns. In the old days 
I believe it was considered that the odds which would justify a .ship 
in attacking a battery with any chance of success were something like 
three or four to one in number of guns. That has been varied a good 
deal, but I think on the whole we may consider that nothing less than 
that would do at all. In the cases where the ships have had fewer guns 
we ean explain their success in other ways. In the case of Port Henry, 
which was attacked by the Northern gunboats on the Mississippi* 
the guns afloat were only about three to two of the guns on shore. 
They were more powerful with regard to weight of projectiles in the 
proportion of about two to one. But the guns afloat were all very well 
protected, and none of the guns on shore could pierce the armour winch 
protected the guns afloat. On the other hand, the guns ashore were 
apparently not so well protected even as they might have been by 
earth ; they were not well traversed ; the carriages wore low, and the 
parapets, therefore, were very low. Altogether the shore b!ittorio,s 
were not good specimens. It is interesting to note that only a fow 
days later the same gunboats a,ttacked somewhat similar batteries at 
I! ort Donaldson. A great deal is made in some of the accounts of the 
tact that the batteries at Fort Donaldson wore elevated above the 
river, but this elevation only turns out to have been 32 feet, and 32 
feet does not really make all that diflerence. I think the real differ- 
ence was that they had had, their experience at Fort Henry, and they 
turned that experience to good account in strengthening the parapets 

gunboats at Port Donaldson. ^ ^ 

At Alexandria at one time there was not much difference between 
the number of guns ashore in the outer works and the number of 
guns afloat. The outer works had about 21 heavy guns bcarim^ 
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As I said before, I tliiiik ifc is absolutely necessary to get close to, 
because we cannot hit if we are a long way off. At Alexandria cer- 
tainly we wore a long way but then, as a matter of fact, we never 
really hit them. In the report which was made upon the condition of 
the defences afterwards, it was stated that if the garrison had been 
Europeans, or at any rate if they had had pluck, on the following 
morning all the guns except three would have been ready for action. 
So that the batteries were not really disabled, although the men were 
demoralised. 

Now conies the question : How close should we get? The limit 
appears to me to depend very much upon hydrographical considera- 
tions— the exigencies of navigation. Of course you can only stow 
a certain number of ships in a limited piece of water, and the doser 
you get probably the less room there is for your ships. Therefore 
supposing that in attacking a certain battery or group of batteries 
you could but put, we will say, four ships at 800 yards, eight or 
ten ships at 1200 yards, it might be worth while to go off to 1200 
yards so as to get more guns to bear, I do not myself attach any 
weight to your going a long way off in order that your armour 
may not be pierced. • If a ship gets hit all about the place you will 
probably disconcert her so mucli, even without piercing her armour, 
that she will bo glad onougli to draw off. In the abortive Northern 
attack upon Olnirlostown they had .seven very invulnerable ships, moni- 
tors. They wont into attack the batteries in what appeared to me rather 
a heedless way, without any particular plan ; they did not anchor. The 
batteries, on the other hand, appeared to have been very well fought, and 
to have knocked the ships about very much. The ships were quite in- 
vulnerable to most of the shells from the batteries ; but notwithstanding 
this, and the fact that they only lost something like three or four men 
in all in the well armoured ships — there was one badly armoured ship 
that was sunk, iiotwithsta.nding that fact they were driven out of 
action by their guns being disabled because fche turrets would not 
turn, and so on. And you will remember that the American ships 
were simply, as they were called, Oheeso boxes on a plank f they 
presented a very small target, they were quite unseaworthy, through 
lack of upper works which were omitted in order that they might be 
able to stand a heavy fire — and how well they stood fire may be 
judged by the fact that one of them received 250 hits during the 
fighting that wont, on at Charlestown, but was very little damaged. 
That could never be the case now-a-days. Our ships will not stand 
so much knocking about as that without feeling it very seriously. 
The next question is, arc wo to anchor or not ? Yes, decidedly. 
Anchoring is a necessity if we are to get close to, and another advan- 
tage of anchoring is, that the bearing of the object remains constant. 
We had a lot of trouble at Alexandria from not seeing what to fire at. 
Ton picked out a gun that was annoying you, and just as you were 
laying for that a cloud of smoke came across and you lost sight of it. 
When the ship was under way, she went on, and when the smoke 
cleared there was a different view, and you did not know where to look 
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foi' the gun.: Yon ’eitte fired at the wrong placa^ or ytni spent ^ a lot 
of time in trying to find this gun again. 

Again, of course there is no fear of mines iC you are at anchor, 
besides which you cau stow your ships very much closer at a.nehor ; if 
you are under way you must ha ?0 what wo call sca-rooiu ’''■—room io 
manoeuvre. If you are at anchor you can put two or Ihrt'o i inu\s i 
number of ships into the same space. Another great I lung is that 
you can slew your ship so as to bring the greatest mnuian' iA' guns 
possible to bear, and you also give an oblicpio target for the omnny to 
fire at. In nearly all our ships the guns now-a-days can fire iVom oO 
to 40 degrees from the broadside, and wlien a ship is slowed in that 
way the chance of the shot glancing off the armour is eonsiderably 
greater. 

The thing that we should have to fear most in anchoring would be 
howitzer fire. That, of course, is a compaiiitively new factor, and it 
appears to me to be very much to be dreaded. I do not see exactly 
how you are to cope with that. You cannot sec a howitzer. It is 
behind a wood or no one knows . where ; and a liowitzer shell can 
get behind your armour, because our ships are not built to copt' with 
that kind of fire. For example, in this ship, of which 1 hav(^ a, section 
here, the top of the turret has only an inch, of iron. A. comparatively 
small shell would go right through it, and disable this turnd- gun, 
which you would have to get a 13i-inch gun to disable if ytni use 
direct fire, but which might be disabled by the lire ol* a ikiueh 
howitzer using high angle fire. 

Then again, everyone of these guns in the secondary battery is in 
the same position. • They are quite unprotected overhead, the bulk- 
heads across the deck do not help them at all. As to howitzer fin^ 
hitting the ship down below, I confess that I am not so much afraid of 
it as some people are. If howitzers used shell (and I think tliey woultl 
do much better if they did) the shell would burst up hero in the tqjper 
works, and the pieces would not have a chance ag'uinst this Jl-ineb 
armoured deck. If, on the other hand, howitzers uho sliot, you have 
at any rate not nearly so much to fear as you had before. ‘l shuukl 
not be very much afraid of the shot piercing the armoured ilock, 
because the shot would have to go first of all through a boat pm*l»tps' 
then through the upper deck and the main deck, and tlieu very ul'ieii 
there are coals, stores, provisions, and so on, before it gets ‘to the 
armoured deck at all; so it is almost certain that the shot would bo 
defiected. And even if it did get through the armoured dock it would 
very likely land in a coal bmker or store-room ; if you liit a boiler of 
course, that is a serious thing, but this ship has twelve boilers, and if 
one IS hit you have only one boiler out of action. 

Again, engines are not so easy to disable as is BomotimesM hiu)- 
posed. In the American War there were sevoral cases of shut ami 
s e going amongst their engines, and the ships wore not a rule 
put entirely out of action. Only the other day in the ^Mluascar^^ 

was killed, bufc tko ougines wore 
here wlien that fatal shell 
exploded which killed Colonel Strangways and so many others. As I 
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daresay yon. know, it, wa;S close to a 6-iaclx gun carriage, whicli has a 
good deal of. iniudiinory. it was so close that tlie grin carriage saved 
the lives of several men; but that gun carriage was not put out of 
action ; there were (Units and holes made in it, but the gun caiTiage 
remains to this day without much or any repair* 

Of coarse, before wo liegan our attack we should want to clear a 
way, just as we did in running past batteries* There will be the same 
fight over the mines ; the boals must d(3Btroy them. But if the boats 
can do this why slum Id nijt tlm^ do all that is required? The boats 
can run in and sink tlio sliips alongside the dockyard, and that is 
probably all you would do if you silenced the forts altogether. There 
would also be the samie necessity for special craft in the way of counter- 
mining boats, all of which would piTibably require some base close 
at hand. A single rough day might wreck all your boats and pi'e- 
parations. The mimic attack whicdi took place at Milford Haven, and 
which perhaps some of yon may remember, was very unpractical in. 
this respect : owing to the weather it was found necessary to make all 
the preparations for the eoviiiter-inining and sweeping within the shelter 
of the shore, and, therefore, more or less onder fire, which would 
have been sca,rce]y ])ra,cticablo if a real attack had been contemplated. 

In the same ^Yay the attack would probably liave to take place 
during daylight. The |)laee would !iav(^ to bo cleared of mines and 
other obstructions during th(^ nighi ; a, ml to make sure that nothing 
else was laid down you would luivo to go in as (piickly after that as 
possible. 

There would bo tin's fiuliuu’ consid(U*a.tiou that wo had not to take 
into account when wo were going to run jiast the forts : that we might 
perhaps back up the boais and counter-mining craft by supporting 
them with fire from the ships ; and, theroforc, some artillery fighting 
might take place at night, but I do not think much. So far as I can 
see, with all the advantage's that electric light confers on the shore 
forces, ships would never care to come within even moderate range of 
shore works at night. 

We should rcqniri' to be very definite as to what to fire at. I think 
that is fairly exemplified by two attacks which took place in the 
American "War, one a success and the other a failure. The first was 
at Oharlestown. The Admiral simply ordered that the ships should 
go in and fire at Fort Bumter at tlie middle embrasure. Nobody 
thought, I suppose, that he wanted every shot to hit the middle em- 
brasure, and not the others, and those orders seem to have been 
interpreted to mean that so long as they fired at the fort somehow it 
would be all right. Their ships straggled in, and never got close 
to at all ; tlioy never anchored, and they got the worst of it. On 
the other hand, when tlm ships had had a great deal more 

f erience, and they went in towards the and of the war to attack Fort 
fisher, led by the IroriBido/^ which had already been hit 250 times 
at Charlestown, they knew what forts could do, and what they could 
not do, and a very elaborate plan was drawn out, Bach ship had her 
station assigned to her, and had orders' what gun she was to fir© at., 
The accounts differ somewhat as to the number of guns pu shore (but- 
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it -was about 40) they bad an enormous nmubor of ships, lu-arly a shin 
to each gun on shore. At any rate each slii]) ktu'w <>.\a('f ly u horo slio 
had to go, and what she had to firo at. 'I'ln' siilps canu' 'in and took 
up their stations and at once opened a very lieavy tin\ and iln' foW 
although it was a very good one in its way, seare'ely seemed to maki! 
any effective reply. I think part of the n'ii.son <il' 'that was thid. ihe 
garrison considered that it was not of imu-h us(' sinking a ship or iavo, 
or ten ships, because there wore an almost unlimited numlx'r of ships 
in the North, and what the garrison wished to rc'Si'rve lli.-mselves foi> 
was the attack by the laud force. They Iteat oil’ Ihe land fniri- (m 
the first assault, and it was only on tho second assuidt thai ihe idaee 
fell. * 

We should, I think, he more afraid of a counier-idiack liy .small 
craft than of the fire of a fort on shore. ^Vc know what wi' are 
to have in the case of the fort, and, as I say, we .should m.t go in 
unless we had fair reason for supposing that we ouglif to lieal them ; 
hut a counter-attack is a thing that yon can scarct-ly sum up. Now-a- 

days matters are very different from what thev us('d' to be. A dino-hev 

with an outrigger torpedo can sink an ironchul. A very small 'Invit 
can carry a Whitehead, and so on. Very small craft ea'n eome n.nd 
annoy you very much. Of course wo should fake i.reeauiions in tl,,, 
way of nets, but one torpedo will blow tlio nets away, and a second 
torpedo might very likely sink a valuable ship. Tin* only wav of 
meeting that, so far as I can see, is ts have a lot of torpedo eaic'hers 
and boats yourself, which will hunt everything that ih.'y can see off 
the water, pat again means rather elaborate preparation ; it, menns 
a base close to; an^t means that at any rate a little more time will 
he taken for the defence to bring up their counter-attacking force. 

As to tp projectiles to be used, I have made a note Inme find tlie 
gunners being the mam object of attack, shrapnel might lalnm ii 
TJ^nfortunately I am afraid we have not studied shrapnel Ihv a.s w<i 
should, and, as you know very well, it is not a very casi thing n.rrv 

rp?LirShrbrwol'^^^^^ ^ ^rthwhibrndtaeking 

learning how to fit fuses nronerlv 

• “huJ S ionfoTT- 'vhirh\lnmo 

IS but little ppe of doing much harm with shrapnel. Ibit common 
rtffl be the projectile most used with the idea of si!enciiH>- 

the fire of the guns and then of dismounting them riireetlv Im ^ 
from the guns slackened it would be nossihle to r,ot i i 

we should not be content until a gun was dismonidcd • 

the works were made of stone ‘whifh you could aWl t'l T 
witlL a pennyworth of shot thPTi vf xJ absolutely kiuK-k down 

ing toLockTe thing ‘’’V- 

now-a-daya. ^ *^ohlom happen 

are Sotecting^ If'fl 
dockyard you can g*o and Klnw ^ P^oteumg, if (hero ib a 

burn the dockyard of trrto Edh/f«“^ r^^^ 

■ “y ^ apt so e«y to burn a dock- 
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yard. Tlio Touluu Dockyard Avas said to be bviriit before we evaciiafced 
the place in the Froiicli .R,evo1 ntionary Wai% but when Napoleon came 
into Toulon it was IVnind that tlio dockyard was very in efficient ly 
burnt indeed. A very siinihir case occurred in tlie American War* 
The dockyard at Now Norfolk, where the Merrimac was baildin|cr, 
was supposed to 1)0 burnt, but it was not really very seriously injured. 
The fires were lighted, and the place was evacuated, and then the 
Southern force came in and put the fires out; and I think it is quite 
possible that you niight go in iuul set fire to a place in a hurry, and go 
away, and no serious dnamigc in|g1)t be done. 

I will just read to you what Sir Howard Douglass, a great authority 
in his time on these matters, said ; and after all I do not think things 
change so much that we sliould dis!*ogard his authority. And I was 
rather flattered to find, wdmt I did not know before, in picking up only 
a day or two ago a lecture delivered by Captain Hridgo in i873, that 
he had quoted this very same sentence of Sir Howard Douglass. 

Plowever successful a naval attack of a fortress or arsenal may be, 
the work of destruction can never be effectually accomplished by ships. 
The sea defences may be silenced, guns dismounted, parapets mined, 
magazines blown up, and habitaiions devastaled by tlio cruel process 
of bombardment; but no substaut.ial demolitiou of the defences or 
material destruction, of ])ul)lic Wia-ks nnd jiroperty enn l)o effected 
unless the damages inflicted by the uila,cks of ships bo followed up 
and completed by having a(*tual possession of the capi.nrcd place to 
laiin it entirely. No naval opera! ion, however skiliiilly ])lanned and 
gallantly executed, can alone reap the fruits of its vietory.^^ I believe 
that this was true when Hir Howard Douglass wrote it, and it is true 
now, that even if all tlio tiro from the sliore was suppressed, directly 
you begin to land to really destroy the place, a very few riflemen, 
behind ruined buildings if you like, would make matters very uncom- 
fortable, and perhaps you would bo glad to get off to your ships again. 

If we are going to attack and capt.uro a sea fortress, in. nine cases 
out of ten, and perhaps in 99 cases out of a 100, wo must do what 
you always do on shore — we must assault. You cannot capture a place 
without assaulting it. Now a ship cannot assault a place, hut you can 
assault it from the shore; and if a place has to surrender, it only sur- 
renders, I take it, because they are afraid of being assaulted. 

Of course, we have licaps of historical instances of this, and per- 
haps we might cite Gibraltar, which in one way was taken by ships, 
though in another way it was nothing of the kind. The ships brought 
a sufficient landing force to cope with the Gibraltar garrison. They 
surpiused the place, and put those men on shore, and backed them up by 
firing as far as they could ; but it was the men on shore who assaulted 
the place, and really decided the business. Another instance occurred 
only the other day at Valparaiso. It was most necessary for the Par- 
liamentaiy Chilian party to take Valparaiso. They had a commanding 
force at sea, and the forts at Valparaiso, I may tell you, were not 
well armed. They had what we should call regular marine store guns, 
some of them smooth-bores, and all kinds of things. Did the fleet 
go in and attack Valparaiso ? No, nothing of the kind j and I think 
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they were quite right. What they did was tliis, (hut having clean'd 
the sea of all opposition they shipped a land lurce and made feinfs 
along the coast, which disconcerted the Govei’iunent parf_v. who did not 
know where this expedition was going to land in tlie I'easi, and (hey 
finally landed those men on the flank of the placti which i( was desired 
to attack. The ships’ guns were so far uscd'ul ihai' (hey ensui-ed (he 
safety of the landing, and they helped the huid forei' (or some li((le 
distance on their way to Valparaiso; but after all (he (akine- of (he 


place was decided by the fighting on shore, and that, 1 believe, is ilm 
best way to attack a place. 

What we should have to do in such an instance would be (<i seeuro 
the landing. Now, I take it that a landing does not mean the sort of 
landing that was effected when our fleet came upon Hobastopol. 'I’here 
an open beach was seized for the purpose of landing, and liad it eoino 
on to blow (and we know from our experience how it can blow in the 
Black Sea) when tho force was half landed, we should have been in a 
very difficult position. The place where we want generally to land a 
force is some place where there is a certain atnonnt of shelter at any 
rate. There was not much shelter at Balaclava ; still there was quite 
sufficient to allow the ships which were actually landing men or store.s 
to be under shelter, and the ships inside tho little harbour of Balaclava 
could go on landing men almost regardless of tbo weather. We 
should want something of that kind unless it was quite certain that 
the attacking land force was so powerful, and the defence on shore so 
weak, that the land force could sweep all before them. 

There again, I think what we have to fear most is, not hni terics on 
shore. It is impossible to put batteries along the coast for inilos and 
miles from the place that you may wish to assail. What wo should bo 
most afraid of, I think, are counter-attacks from coniparativ(>ly sinall 
craft. If the Government vessels the other day, lying under tile fort.s 
of Valparaiso, had gone out with their torpedoes, and had run amnek 
amongst the transports of the expedition they might have prevented 
their landing altogether; they would have beeu taken and sunk but 
still that ought not to have weighed with them. I take it that it <lid 
weigh with them, and therefore they did not go ; but with a vorv 
small force afloat, if you put your heads down you can do a great deal 
of damage to a force- which is landing. It would have been much tllo 
same thmg if the Russian fleet, instead of scuttling their ships in tho 
harbour of Sebastopol, had come upon our fleet whilst we were emmered 

TV if the^Russiau land force on shore, had also 
attack^ the people who were andmg, I think matters might have <nmo 
wery differently from the way they did go. But the Russia^ Hoot thou.rht 
they were mfemr, and so they were. I do not think, however that it 
is a_ question of inferiority, or of superiority. Any attack lust at tho 
cnrical moment when you are landing is very difficult to ward off ^ 

Secrecy is the ^eat thing. With secrecy there may not bo time to 
lit ^ you have got a sufficient force on shore 

fo™ Shan not be driven into the seC, and the sh^'wni™ f „on*i! 
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pusli in as close to tlio shore as possn)lej so as to make sure in case of 
a retreat that the re-OTtiharkation will be at atay rate supported. But 
when wo have done that wo have probably done nearly all we can. 
There was tlio case*, of Sobastopob of coarse, where the ships might 
have helped if the a.ttaek hatl taken the form which, I believe, it was 
originally nioant t.o take. If the Army when it was landed had attacked 
thtT Star Fort on ilu' north side oi: Sebastopol, that Star Fort was 
within range of the ships, and the ships in that case would have 
pushed in, 1 may say, almost regardless oE sacrifices, because in- that 
case it is not so much the ships which you have to care for, but the 
land force is the main thing ; and you must push on and help the laud 
force as best yon can, even if you get seriously knocked about in doing 
so. But I do not tliink that that is likely to occur again. I do not think 
that in designing defences people are likely to put the works which a 
land force would attack so close to the shore that the ships can 
materially help. 

I am afraid I have kc{)t you too long to-day, and I can only say in 
conclusion that I would wish to impress upon you as much as I can 
that heavy ships are unlikely to attack forts except for forcing a pas- 
sage ; but on the otluu’ hand, tliat raids on wliat the forts protect (for 
that is what flu) ferts a, re ibr), namely, ships anchored in protected 
waters, by torpedo btJalH or other small craft will bo frequent, and will 
be very amuyiug, ami {bai. is wliat the Bhore defences will have to 
guard against moia' than a.nyt!dng else. 

I will not suggest i.o-day exactly how you sliould guard against those 
raids, but I do not thiuk tliat it is necessary to have a very strong 
defence to ket‘p boats (df. Old hulks, for example, if moored at the 
end of a boom, with (piick-firing gnns on board, would be quite 
sufliciont to sink boats. Of course those hulks would be cleared away 
by an attack in force, but an attack in force is not the sort of thing 
that you would expect every day. Then again, subject to geographical 
conditions, an attack on the land side is most likely to succeed, and is 
the only method of eiitircdy subduing an active defence. 

Finally, a compeienr defence should bo prepared to deliver a counter- 
attack undiu* all (urcuinstauces. A passive defouco will sooner or later 
inevitably be broken down ; and a etmnter attack requires small craft 
afloat 'wliieh must be fast uml must carry torpedoes. These are the two 
main charactmnsiics. If they arc fast ilioj*' can ram, and can also use 
their torpedoes. As for guns in so-called coast defence ships, I think 
they arc mucli better on sliore. 
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In stibiniUing to tlu^ C’<Muuull;o.e aiul lo the rmdcra of the ll,A,.f. Proceedings 
the- subjoined artic'le by Uaptain Moeh, I beg to state that the Coimiiaucknt 
(irillof, Cdief dh*seadrou d'artilhu'ie, and Director of Iluj J^hdhh //b/e/iZ/cr/Cj has 
been laAoml nuvisim; kiiitl in hnnling gmlis, f{»r the purposes of this tninslation, 
the sftuTotype plates which served for tin? illuslration of the original article. I 
beg here to tender to that dist inguished olFicer mj warnujst thanks for his 
cjurlesy and gtuicro.sity. h\ ILL. 


Captain Aioeii has Inn-rowed his descriptions, of the above instriiinents from 
“ The rnited Service (lazt^fte/* ‘"The Kleetrical. Engineer” (of Xew York), ‘"La 
Luniiere Eiectri{|ne,” "" IfiDgine^ering,” the oflieial report of experiments carried 
out on board tlic United States enaser “ jkitimoro,” an<l finally and principally 
from persona! eomiminientions with the inventor* Captain ’Fi.ske, United States 
Navy. The tirsi of the instruments in point of date were two raugedindors, or* . 
as the writer prefers to call tlunn, tokineters, for use ou board ship, but which 
are e([unlly adapt lal for eijast defence or siege work. Then Captain I'isko pro- 
duced a position-fmder, which gave the distance from the battery to the object, 
and the position of the hiXvr tm a chart. Penally, by developing his system, ho 
arrived allaying elect tmadly, from tho centre point of ol)scrvation, guns which 
were tiring at objects unseen from their emplacements. Captain Fiske’s inveu- 
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tions are liiowii to tlie Lords of ilia Admiralty, ainl li is luidin'slood lliai. i hoy 
will before long' be siibiected to competition with the SYsleni of otlun* inventors 
before anything is fixed in regard to naval range-finding* 

L Genkkal PuiNamas oe thk Iksthi'Mkkts, 

The general principle is an ingenious application id’ Wheat south's Bridi,n\ ’ niul 
consists in determining a/' z/as/awcfi the angle of iiudination Itv one anotiu'r id* 
two needles fixed at points widely separated, or, on (he ollnn' hamh in making tiu‘ 
two needles parallel, For that 
purpose, two metallic needles, L 
and L' are pivoted on the vertical 
axes A and B. Their free ex- 
tremities are in contact with two 
metallic arcs of a circle, k and 
which are attached to one another 
by two weak conductors ab and cd. 

These conductors are attached to 
one another by a transverse wire 
pj?, of the same conductivity, 
which in its turn is surmounted 
by a dead-beat^ galvanometer g. 

The pivots of the needles are 
united respectively to two poles 
of the accumulator E. The cur- 
rent, on arriving at one of the 
pivots, follows the corresponding 
needle and divides itself on the 
arc into two parts wliicli reunite on the other needle. This eireiuf. constil iih's 
therefore a Wheatstone’s Bridge, in which the resistances of iIk', four port ions 
vary with the deliectiou of tlie needles, since every movi'inont of om‘ of (In* ladcr 
introduces into the circuit a greater or less portion of (lie corresponding anx 
When the needles are parallel their extremities touch homologous })oiu(s on 
the two aics, and each circuit derived from those points, on one and (In* other 



1 Wheatstone’s Bridge is theoreticaUy repre- 
sented in this figure, where E is the battery and 
Q a galvanometer. If r^, and represent 
respectively the resistances of the wires or coils AB, 
BC, AD and DC of the Bridge, and if these resis- 
tances be soichthat no current 2)asses through the 
galvanometer in the direction BD, we have the 
equation : 

Let us, then, so arrange matters as to have two 
standard resistance coils in AB and AD, of whicli 
we know the ratio, and a coil of variable resistance 
in BC. Then vary the resistance of the latter until 
no current passes through BD, when we shall bo 
able to measure the resistance of CD, the auantitv 
required, by ^ 
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small, its oscillations arc very auick and diA of ol {Jk' light jH'edli' lu'ing Vi*j’V 

measured has a sudden change in its strength the^neeSln so that if the t um'nl, dial h ladug 
scale to another point, where it stops point of li; 

with hgnt needles renders them particularly suitable fnrnVftuI?^^ d^eisne action ot gaivanometiTH 

meter has moreover the advantage of .Ar^c.n/./.oni^gnlvano- 

nwdle be,weIlbalanced.---E’.JE7.J?.X. ■ ® corwot leadmg ni any pomtinn, jirovidial tiuit its 


side of the i, vans verse wire, has the m\m leiigth of eoiid actor. Hence no current 
passes throuiA'li (he (raiisverse win? and the needia of the galvanometer is at Kero. 
If one of (he needles he (hdleeital the segnients of the arcs included in the ciTcuit 
are no longer (n[nah (he (Mjuilihrium is disturhed, and the galvanometer reveals 
the passage of a eurnni( (lirongh the wire //;. 

Xnverselv, if (In^ netalles were in the first ease at a certain angle, one to the 
other, and wen^ movcnl till (hey were parallel, the current in the galvanometer 
would diminish and would lu^ j/fl as soon as parallelism was effected. 

in all t-aplain hhske’s iusinunents it is assumed that the electromotive force of 
the source of elect rieily is (‘onsfant, likewise its interior resistance and that of 
the circuits. With (he accumulators he employs that hypothesis is practically 
exact for a period of a,t h'asi 24* hours, as has lieen sliewn by experiment. As 
none of the instruments nrt‘ worked eontimiously, that period suffices for a large 
niimbea* of observati()ns without r<?-charging the accumulators. 

11. TKLHJlKfKIlS. 

The two successive instruments of (Ids eliaraeter were called the Slide Eange- 
Finder ” and ( iu‘ A ut omat ic Range- Fimler.*’ In principle both these instruments 
consist of two (eles(‘opcs mounted at the two extremities of a known base upon a 
circuit, arranged, as airiNudy explaincHl, ns a Wheatstone's Bridge. Each of these 
telescopes turns n])on a pivot abov(‘ a horizontal plate, and is movable in the 
vertical ])]aue to admit of i)iMng pointed in any direction. Upon the horizontal 
pia(e and round t!u‘ sanu> pi\o( ttirns a metallic needle, of which one extremity 
moves upon (lu‘ (‘onductiug arc included in the ciiTuit, and whit?li follows the 
movement of the ti‘lcs(‘opt> in the same vertical plane. When the two uecdlesv 
and in iu>nsc<[Uinu'c (in^ vtulieul plant's of the two telescopes, are parallel, the gal- 
vanometer is at zero. 

1! tlum T {Fi(/. /U bo the ohjinM and 
AB tlie bastg tlte lU'edle td' the gal- 
vaiiome(er will furnish l)y its tleiiec- 
tiou the angle of tlm object, or parallax, 

ATB. A second angle ABB Iteing 
read at the other telescope, we obtain 
the distance from the e(j[uation 

. 'AB sin ABT 

AT= — 

■ sin ATB. 

by means of tables arranged in func- 
tions of the two angles. 

The inventor subsetpieutly contrived 
in the following manner to save him- 
self from the obligation of measuring 
the angle ABT. Now when the object 
is at ly, so that ABT^ is a right aiigle, 
the sin ABT' is unity, and a knowledge 
of the parallax AT'B is sufficient for 
our purpose. 

In the case of an object situated 
obU(|uely at T lei us <*.an a the angle 
T'lVr wiiich lh(^ normal to the btujo 
makes with the lino of sight, and draw 
AC at right angles to BT, Then 

AO 
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but tile angle BAC==T'BT=:a. Let h be the base, the distancej aud y the 
parallax. Then we liaye 

b 

COS. a=5 cosec. y cos. a 

sin. y 

That is to say that the distance of an oblique object varies for the same parallax 
with the cosine of the angle a, or azimuthal angle of the object, to continue to 
borrow the convenient terms of astronomy. 

The Biske range-finders are arranged so as to record the quantity h cosec. y, 
which, in the case of a line of sight normal to the base, is the range itself. For the 
ordinary case of an object situated obliquely the instrument itself makes the cor- 
rection by multiplying the above value by cos. a. 

The Slide Eange-Findeii. 

This apparatus is represented theoretically by Fig. 4. At the extremities A 
and B of the base are the telescopes L and which slide round the conducting 
arcs h and Jil and which are connected together by tlie Wlieatstone Bridge abed, 
into the cirenit of which are introduced two parallel bars, mn and )nJn\ of 
equal resistance. Upon the bars runs a slide, of which the extremities, r and r\ 
isolated from one another, carry the terminals of the two poles of the transverse 
wire. When the slide gives electric contact to the two bars the resistances of the 
'latter are divided equally between the four sides of the Bridge, and tliere is equi- 
librium, if the telescope needles are parallel. But when the slide is inoved, a 

variation in the resistances of the Fiu. 4. 

four sides of the Bridge is elfecteci, 
and consequently a variation of in- 
tensity in the current of the trans- 
verse wire. If the movement of 
the slide be regulated, the current 
developed in the transverse wire, 
by the convergence of the telescope 
needles on the object, may be an- 
nulled; and we can conceive the 
possibility of graduating the bars 
of resistance so that the position 
of the slide at tlie moment when 
that effect is obtained shall indi- 
cate the angle of inclination of the 
two telescopes, i.e., the parallax, or 
apex angle, required. 

In order to grasp the matter 
more closely, let us suppose that 
the bars have the same resistance 
as the arcs and are graduated in 
divisions of the same length. If 
we move the slide n divisions, we 
shall introduce into the circuit, on 
one side of the traiisverse wire, the 
length n of each bar, or a total re- 
sistance of and we can fix the 
telescope L' with a compensation 
of magnitude hi in regard to its needle. 

In a general sense, that is to say, without making any particular hypothesis 
about the relative resistances of the" bars and the arcs, the movement of the slide 
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wliicli brings the galvaiioineter to zero is proportional to the length of the arc h 
traversed by the telescope L' from the position of parallelism to L. 

Now the" angular traverse of the telescope is e(pial to the parallax; on the 
other liand, the smallness of this angle permits of its being represented by its 
sine, as will be clone frec}uently in tlie following pages ; aiul it will be aclrnittecl 
tliat the distance nioved by t.he slide on tlie bars is proportional to the sine of 
tlie parallax. Let ns express that thus : 

n 

sin. y, whence sin. — 

K . ■ 

In the case of a line of siglit normal to tlie base we have 

h ^ h ' ” 

sin. y }i 

The distance is therefore inversely proportional to the length ii, and can be 
directly read on a graduation traced on the bars. But in the case of an ordinary 
line of sight which is oblicpie to the base we have seen that 

dz=.h cosec. y cos. a 
h 

Avhenee c/=K — cos. a ' 

n 

A graduation of tlie liars will Iheroforo only give the distance within tlie approx- 
imation cos. tt. 

Tlie necessary correction is made as follows by tlie iuslnimeiit itself (Pig. 5), 
The bars of resistance are placed upon tlie same plateau as one of the 

Fio. 6. 
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K 

telescopes, cue on each side of the pivot, and normally to the base ; the gradu- 
ation in successive values of h comi. y is traced, not on the bars, but on the 
telescope needle. The needle is then moved by the telescope till it is in the same 
vertical plane as the optic axis, making with, the bars of resistance an angle 
equal to a, the azimuthal angle of the object. The guide-line of the slide, the 
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line rr', horizontal and parallel to the base, intercepts tlie graduation at a distance 

it 

W from the origin, equal to . Substituting this value in the foregoing 

COS. a 

equation for distance we liavo 

■ h /J 

f/=:K COS, a =K — 

COS. a "ii! 

We see thus that if the movement of the slide is made dependent, not on the bars 
of resistance, but on the needle which is inclined to them at the angle a, that 
movement is always inversely proportional to the distance. lu other words a 
graduation, in functions of h cosec. y, traced upon the needle, will give tlie dis- 
tance for every line of sight. 

The practical wording of the ifistrnment is as follows : two observers, liaving 
agreed on a signal, point both the telescopes at the object; a third one moves the 
slide till he brings the needle of the galvanometer to zero, and then reads oi! the 
distance at the point where the guide-line of the slide crosses the graduation of 
the telescope needle. 

The Automatic Eakge-Finbee. 

In this improved telemeter Captain Fiske has succeeded in obviating all 
manipulation, and the range is read on the face of the galvanometer. In the case 
where the line of sight is normal to the base we have already seen that tlie clis- 
tance is inversely proportional to the parallax (or more strictly s])eaking its sine), 
and consequently also to the displacement of the galvanometer needle. 

Where the line of sight is oblique to the base we have also seen tliat the range 
vaiies for the same parallax as the cosine of the azimutlial angle. If tlien the 
deviation of the galvanometer were constant for the same ])arailax, whaiever Uie 
direction of the line of sight, the graduation on its face would only be correct for 
the normal case. But it is not so. In such cases the intensity of the (‘iirrent 
which passes through the galvanometer increases with the azimuthal angle of the 
object. (A calculation of the resistances of tlie four parts of the Wheatstone’s 
Bridge, set forth in '‘La Lumiere Electrique,” tome XXXIX., p. 155, demon- 
strates the above fact.) With the increased current comes an increased deviation 
of the galvanometer, Le., a diminution of the range read upon tliat instrument. 
It will be remembered that the reading zero corresponds to the parallelism of the 
telescopes, i.e., to an infinite range. In other words, the increase of curremt 
which results from the increase of the azimuthal angle, tends of itself to eompeii- 
sate the error due to the obliquity of the line of sight. If tlie intensity of ihe 
current which passes through the Bridge were exactly in inverse proportion to tlie 
cosine of the azimuthal angle, that compensation would be constant, and the 
graduation of the galvanometer for range would be exact in all cases. In point 
of fact a calculation of the intensity of the current in the transverse wire of the 
Bridge gives the three following results : — 

1° — The intensity of the current cannot be made rigoroitsly proportional to 
the inverse of the cosine, or secant, of the azimuthal angle, 

2° — The resistances can he regulated for a particular azimuthal angle, what- 
ever tlie range. That being so, the graduation of disiaiu’cs on (he 
galvanometer which accords with normal lines of sight, at'corils also 
with the lines of sight in the direction a, and if this angle a be suitably 
chosen the errors due to the graduation for intermediary lines may be 
disregarded. - 
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B°— This result is effected by giving the two metallic arcs a circular meaure- 
ment inferior to 180*^ ;■ thus, when they are about 167°, the iudications 
of the range-graduated galvanometer are rigorously exact at 45° on 
either side of tlie normal to tlie base, which corresponds therefore to a 
held of 90°. It is this measure of 107° for the regulation of the elec- 
tric current which has been adopted by tlie inventor. 

We shall see presently tliat experience has confirined the accuracy of his calcu- 
lation. 

The working of the Automatic Eange-Finder is most simple. Tlie apparatus 
coniprises two telescopes witli alidades or needles (Fig. 0) installed at the posts of 
observation, and a graduated galvanometer placed near the commander of the guns, 
or else at the observatories, which simpliiies tlie transmission of orders. The 
latter is the case in tlie sketch where we see the galvanometer close to the telescope. 
The three posts are united by telephone connected with the same circuit, and so 
arranged that an observer has his eye on the telescope, the receiver against his 
ear, and tlie transmitter before his mouth. When the two telescopes are exactly 
on the object the range is read on the galvanometer. 

As during the movements of a ship it will be impossible for the tw§ telescopic 
observers to be constantly “ on ” tlie object, they are supplied with electric-bell 
calls, within reach of their liand, which they ring every time they are on.” 
When the commander of the guns hears the two bells simultaneously he reads the 
galvaiioineter.^ 


Fm. 0. 



1 This will remind some of my coiitcmporarios of our range-finding at moving obieets at Aider- 
shot with Colonel ]!f clan’s excellent instrument so long ago as 1866.— 
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figure 7 represents one of tlie instruments as installed on board sliip. The 
only protection accorded to it is a cover for the telescope when not in use. The 

apparatus is made of iron and aluminium ITio, 7. 

brouzej with a wrought-iron shield to protect 
the observer from ride fire. Water, even a 
green sea, has no effect on the galvanometer. 

The total resistance of the circuit is in fact 
only 1*5 ohms, wlieveas salt water has a re- 
sistance so far superior that it is not likely to 
cause any dellection of the needle. 

The graduation is made up to 30,000 
yards, or about 17 miles, to admit of obser- 
vations being made by a cruiser at the 
•extreme limit of view. 

In experiments made on board the Trench 
barbette ship ‘‘Formidable” the distances 
were measured to ships moving at varied 
speeds fro%0 to 28 knots; in the most diffi- 
cult cases the error was less than 5 per cent, 
of the range, the base being 69 metres. The 
error is much less with a fixed object, viz., 
about 3 ])er cent. A heavy sea naturally 
affects the observations, but not so much as 
it affects the laying of the guns. The instru- 
ment may be very useful at night, the flash 
of a gun discharge possibly sufficing to 
measure the range of tlie ship which fired it. 

Combined with a sextant the telemeter can 
determine the height of an enemy’s mast. 

This knowledge might be very useful in the 
event of the telemeter being damaged in the 
course of an engagement. 

The United States cruisers “ Baltimore ” 
and “ Chicago ” have both been fitted with automatic raugc-fmders. The “ Balti- 
more’s ” report of the 21st January, 1891, gives an account of many experiments 
during a cruise of several mouths\ The greatest error recorded was one of 700 
yards on a distance given by a chart as 15,000 yards, or less than 4;} per cent, 
ilt such a great distance more accuracy is scarcely attainable, owing to the extreme 
fineness of the graduation, wliich becomes more and more didicult to read as the 
distance increases. But at high gam ranges, such as 5000 yards, the mean error 
is only '33 per cent., or lOJ yards. 

In tliese experiments tlie results were gauged on a large chart, but tlie mere 
displacement of a ship at anchor by the action of tide and current causes more 
variation of range than tlio errors of the instrument. However this infhiemai 
was eliminated in an experiment made at Spezia on the 18tli December, 1890. 
The “ Baltimore ” was anchored between the Fort Santa Maria and a lighthouse, 
and on their alignment. The distances between the ship and each of these [loints 
were measured, twelve times to the fort and eight times to the lighthouse. The 
mean measurement to the fort was 8486 yards, with a mean error of 35 yards ; 
to the liglitlioiise 1074 yards,, with a mean error of 1 yard. So that, accord- 
ing to the telemeter, the distance between the fort and tlie* liglithouse was 34.Sf5-|- 
1074=4560 yards, whereas the chart gave it 4580 yards : mean error 20 yards, 
or *43 per cent. ’ ' 

On the 14th January, 1891, iu the' roads of Tillefranche, the “Baltimore” 
practised at ranges of 850 and 1400 yards with good effect, the elevation being in 
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all cases taken from the telemeter. In calm weather it was found easy to keep 
the telescopes on vessels moving* at the highest speed, but in rough weather the 
electric bells had to be used. Rolling and pitching had no effect on the galvano- 
meter, nor was the telemeter in any way affected by the discharge of 8-inch guns 
in its iinxnediate proximity. 

In the ‘' Baltimore ” one telescope is placed forward, the other aft, with a base 
between them of 9S yards. The instruments can be pointed either to starboard 
or port, and turned from one direction to another in about 16 seconds. In 
March last, at Spezia, the Italian ironclad “Terrible” (a central battery ship of 
the “ Warrior ” type, only 64 metres long) carried out some practice witliRIske’s 
Automatic llange-fiuder with the following results : — 


liange in metres. 

Mean error 
in metres. 

per ccntagc of distance. 

1565 

18 

1-22 

1950 

24 

1*23 

2290 

32*5 

■ 1*45 

2978 

68 

190 

3240 

68 

2*10 

3610 

40 

1*10 

3880 

28 

•70 

ie length of the base was only 

58*9 metres. 



The Italian Experimental Committee gave it as tlieir oponion that the errors 
would almost have been reduced by half if the base had been 100 metes, as 
would be possible in a modern ship. 

III. Position-Einber. 

The Position-Finder sets off the position of an object on a chart. It comprises 
two observatories, marked upon the chart, and a central post, where the triangle 
is set off, or else simply two observatories as represented in Fig. 8. Each obser- 

Fio. 8. 

A, 

/T\. 

/ \ 



vatory has a telescopic needle attached by Wlieatstone’s Bridge to a simple 
needle at the central post. These two needles are placed upon the precise points 
of the chart which correspond to the two obseiwatories. The telescopes being 
laid on the object, the needles at the central post are turned by hand till their 

. ‘ 25b 
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cOiTesponding galvanometers are at zero. When that occurs these two <?entral 
needles are parallel to those of the telescopes to which they are attaclied. Pro- 
longations of the needles over the face of the chart indicate by their intersection 
the position of the object. 

The plan (fig. 8) gives a clear idea of the inanipiilation. llie teleseopo is 
directed on the object T. The central post needle n is, by means of the Wheat- 
stone’s Bridge ahedfg^ brought parallel to the telescope L. TIuj interseciion of 7 i, 
and (the prolongation of L^) at t is obviously the position recpiired. 

Figure 9 gives the telescope L' and the chart in elevation. 

I’m. 9. 



Figure 10 shews tlie practical arrangement of the plotting scales a. and m. To 

Fm. 10. 
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IV, Telemeteic Position-Finbee, 


avoid any uncertainty due to tlieir thickness, the scale n is pivoted on the pro- 
longation of its graduated edge, and the sliding index of the scale m has its point 
running, parallel to the scale, and passing through its pivot as shewn by the 
dotted line. A third scale, may be employed for measuring the range, the 
point r being the position of the battery. 

One of these position-finders is installed at Fort Hamilton, in the roadstead of 
New York. For two months it has remained exposed to the weather without any 
covering, and subsequent tliereto has given a series of ranges from 2000 to 5500 
yards, with a mean error of ‘33 per cent., the base being 270 yards. 

The theoretical figure 11 applies to the case where, for whatever reason, the 
chart D is placed with one side at an angle to the base, instead of parallel to it. 
The base AB is then represented by the line «B. We readily see that, in order 
to apply the rules we have already examined, it will suffice for the telescope L' 
and its scale m to be placed at an angle in horizontal projection equal to that 
between the lines AB and aB. The triangle atB of the chart will be similar to 
the triangle ATB in space when the galvanometer marks zero, this similitude 
depending in reality, not on the parallelism of the scale w and the telescope L, 
but on the equality of the angles which tliey intercept on their corresponding 
arcs, tlie arc Ii' being a fixture on the chart. 


Captain Fiske's most recent improvement, not hitherto published, consists in 
adapting his automatic range-finder to the finding of a position. He unites the 
two telescopes by a second Wheatstone’s Bridge whicli gives the direction, whilst 
the first one continues to measure the mnge. This arrangement is obviously of 
great utility for indirect fire. Let L and L' be the two telescopes, installed at the 
observatories A and B (Fig. 12), and moving round the conducting arcs k and 
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These axe all com^ected by the Wheatstone’s Bridge 12 3 4, and with the gal- 
vanometer Gr. Let CA and DB be the positions of the telescopes wlien ])oinled 
at the object T ; let EA be the position of L when parallel to DB ; and 0 AX 
PBY be normals to the base ; let the azimuthal angles of the object at A and B 
be XAT=a and YBT=j3. When tlie telescopes follow the lines EA and DB 
the galvanometer is at zero ; and if L be pointed at the object, following CA, the 
deviation of the galvanometer measures the arc EC, whence, as we have seen, the 
range can be' deduced. 

Suppose, now, that we turn the arc A 180° round the axis OX, we shall have 
E at E', so that henceforward the galvanometer shall be at zero when L is at E'A. 
If then we point L at the object, following the line CA, the deviation of the gal- 
* vanometer will be proportional to the arc CE^, i.e,, to the sum of tlie azimuthal 

■ ■ ■ ■ a+/3 

angles, a+^. That sum can be read on the galvanometer, or the mean of 

% 

the two angles. 

Take E in the middle of the base, and we may say, with siifficionfc exactitude, 

a-f/S 

that the azimuthal angle y at that point is equal to . The slight error invdl- 

ved consists in taking the line TF, which divides the triatiglo ATB into two 
equal parts, as coincident with tlie bisector of the angle ATB. As this angle 
never exceeds 3° tlie error involved is only 2', if then a gun be situated at F 
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the galvanometer, which in the first position of the arc h gave the range, now 
gives the clirection. 

The following* ingenious artifice produces these results without tuniiiig the arc 
Ih round the axis OX (Fig. 13.) In point of fact it suffices to reverse the wires of 


Fiu. 13. 



the Wheatstone’s Bridge, with the result that the galvanometer then reads the 
sum, and not the difference, of the azimuthal angles. To effectuate that, the two 
arcs are connected by two Bridges, of which the first, 1 2 3 4, is installed in the 
ordinary manner, so as to establisli communication between the homologous ex- 
tremities of the arcs, and with its galvanometer G, placed at the gun, and graduated 
for distance. The second Bridge, 5 6 7 8, connects the left extremity of the arc li 
to the right extremity of 7^', and reciprocally ; its galvanometer G', also at the 
■ ■ a-{-^ 

gun, measures the sum a+/5, and is graduated in values of . That is to 

2 

say, that iii this case we read at the gun the direction, and with the other Bridge 
the range. 

The middle point of the base has only been selected for convenience of demon- 
stration. . It would be easy to determine between what limits the battery could 
be suitably placed, and in particular, we should improve the accuracy of the direc- 
tion ill bringing the battery to the point where the bisector of the apex angle 
meets the base, that is, towards the observatory B, which is the nearest to tiie 
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object. If also the battery is not exactly on the base, the n-alvaiinmeicTwill 
a slight constant ei-ror, which can be rectified beforehand liy spociid adjustment. 
V. Electeic 

A ind^B^-'\nd Emi F"“ ’ ‘'i>«('rv.nforie.s 

dth.; ®A oi B ” 

ftauf “'r*' ?* “ *"> to L .;,ric ;“ 

the telescopic needles at A ciiid B, For tUi rmvnrwn n. ir ^ ^ to 

Sii ‘i n /s‘™ X»-H° ”iV' i" 

Via. 14 . 
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kip on the chart there is a small scale q, of which the free extremity slides 
upon the conducting* arc o. 

Near the gun itself, at P, tliere is another arc O, and scale Q, solidly attached 
to the gun. 0 and o are connected by the Bridge, 5 6 7 8, so that the galvano- 
meter G is at zero when Q is parallel to Therefore wlien the position of the 
object has been marked on the cliart the scale q is passed through the point indi- 
cated, and tlie gun, with Q attached to it, is traversed until the galvanometer G 
marks zero. Tlie gun is then pointing at the object. The angle of elevation 
may be telephoned to the gun, or else transmitted electrically by means of the 
qiradrants 11 and r, the Bridge 9 101112, and the galvanometer *G'. The same 
observatories and the same central post may serve several batteries. It will only 
be necessary to indicate their positions on the chart, and liave a scale for each. 
Eig. 15 represents the arrangement of a gun with the above apparatus. The scale 
0, is tirmly fixed to the centre of the gun carriage, and is therefore in the same 
vertical plane as the axis of the piece. The cpiadrant E is fixed to a bracket of the 
gun carriage, and its index to a trunnion. Elevation or depression is then o*iven 
until the galvanometers G and G' are both at zero. ^ 
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VI- Telescope foe Laying Ship Guns. 

^ This invention of Captain Fiske’s has no scientific connection with the preced- 
ing ones. It is represented in the figures 16 and 17, and consists of a 
telescope which turns ujiou a stand, and is held by a spiral spring in contact 
with an adjusting screw, by means of which the axis of the telescope can be made 
to rest at any angle to the deck of the ship. 


FlCr, 17. 
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In Figu«_ 18 vve liave a gun protected by Fio. is. 

a shield winch turns ivith it, and to which 

paiallel to the gun. _ The screw is adjusted so v . . 

that its graduation IS at zero when the gun 

platform and the telescope are both horizontal. _jpfirrrnfe?iri ri2^C^^T\ 

In the same way, the positions are marked ^ ^ 

betorehand for various elevations, for which tW /// 

under the same conditions the gun is horizon- JLIL# 

tal, « e., parallel to the telescope. If nnw 

desire to shoot at an angle a, while a ship is 

platform. The commander oMiTp !ni* '“kes the angle a witli the 

handle, easily keeps his eye at tetescojf^^'whrn rtl”® ? convenient 

tlie object, the o'nn make«! tli^ •?! * 4 .i , . passes tlirouffh 

with his right hand. If the rollino- The \r ^ commander fires 
is laid at an angle with rtaei “ ‘ke gun 

angle of rolling? by meanroTthe "V'al to the 

complement is given to the telescone „ o'.®'‘^';“tiou i eierred to above, and the 
6^, and the ano-le of rollino* 4,0 ' .1 instance, if the required elevation is 

the telescope at— 2®. ^ ’ ay le gun at 4 to the deck of the ship, and 

incandescent liy means of TcTrrent^riM-ocl^oft^ 
telescope has given good results on boird the UmTed S Ss 
Another one is on trial on board the FreJci WbSe 

. ' ^'II- U^SUMlfi. 

Kife's m dSjtSr They "t C.plei,, 

"Tr‘s”'.s cIt 

writes 

lag at any angle. 'W lie small, or verllc il. or sloji- 

seem, 

But the cemmon prineipleof a peenlL ill,,!! f “""“"'“"mns. 

™ H. so, mien 0 , .f “ 


NOTES 


PEOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Jr, 

The Secretary lias a few copies of the new edition of Kane’s List ” which were 
not subscribed for. These are now on sale at each. 


Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the ‘‘ Oleaveland Notes on tlie Early History of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267— 1757.” 


The Records of the Royal Military Academy are about to be re-published in the 
original form, with additions and drawings, bringing it up to date ; the estimated 
cost will not exceed 12s. 6(1. a copy. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M. A., Woolwich. 


A NEW ** Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of R.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, R.A.I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 

The subject for the Diincan Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1892, is: '*Fire disciiSlme; 
its necessity in a Battery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
securing it. 

Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Essays, &c., and Officers are asked to 
be careful in posting their essay intended for competition in time to reach the 
Secretary before the 1st of April. , 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (a), (c^), and (e) are on sale at the 
R.A.l. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (<?), (4, and (e), Is. ; Captains, (c) and (d), 9d. 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A.l. Library, 


The Catalogue of Works (Authors’ Index) added to the Library from 1882 to 
present date, is taking longer in the press fclian was expected, but the appli< 3 ation 
of any member wanting a copy wdll be noted, the copy sent within a few weeks. 


H.R.H. The Commandek-in-Chief has approved of the Annual Regimental 
Dinner taking place on Friday, the 10th June, 1892, at 8 p.m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the R.A. Institution will probably be held in 
London on the afternoon of that day, and it is hoped will be succeeded by con- 
sideration of the R.A, Regimental Charities and Games’ Fund. 

4, TOL, XIX. 25c 
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Majou-Genehal B\ W, Stubbs, Betired list, Boyal (laic Bengal) Aviillery, is 
compiliug a List of Officers who have served in the llegimcnt of Bengal Ariillcrj 
from its first formation down to its absoi'ption into the Imperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover, ih-iee, os. 

Any Ofiicer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, slionhl send his name and 
addi'ess to 

Major-General F. W. Stubbs, 

Dromiskin House, 

Castlebellingham, 

Ireland. 


The Inter-Eegimental B.A. v. B.E. Bacquet and Billiard Matches are iked to ho 
played this year at Chatham, on Friday and Saturday, the 8th and Otli of April. 
Any officer li.A. who may wish to be tried with a view to represent the Begiment 
in either event is requested to communicate with Captain A. J. Abdy, B.A., 
B.A. Institution, Woolwich. 


The attention of all Captains and Subalterns is called to the new regulations for 
Gunnery and Long Courses detailed in B.O. No. 117, November and December, 
1891. 


Captain Lane’s note-book for use of a Commanding Officer when ranging a 
Battery will be ready for issue during the current montli . 


The following are looted as Worthy of .the Attention of all Military 

Hieaders. 


Magazines and Beviews. 

I. “Military Criticism and Modern Tactics.” IIL By iho author of 

“The Campaign of Fredericksburg.” U.S. Magazine. October, 189,L 
3. “ The Effect of Smokeless Powder in the Wars of the Future.” By 
Colonel Knollys. U.S. Magazine. October, 1891. 

3. “ The Progress of Modern Tactics.” By Boguslawski. Translation, 

U.S. Magazine. December, 1891. 

; 4. , “ The Conveyance of Troops by Sea.” By Colonel Kotliweil, B.A. L 

and II. U.S. Magazine. November and December, 1891. ^ 

5* “ Mounted Infantry Patrols, the Necessary Besult of our Present System 
, . of Fighting.” Major Carl Begenspursky. Journal of the iLU.S. 
\ , Institution. December, 1891. 

^ 6. “ A Light Cavalry Begiment on Active Service.” By Captain F, Maude. 

•Journal of the B.U.S. Institution. December, 189i. 

, 7. “A Prussian Gunner’s Adventure in 1815.” By Captain Alay, llA. 

U.S. Magazine. October, 1891. 

8. “ Our Militaiy Weakness in India.” I. and II. By C. B. Norman. 

U.S, Magazine. November and December, 1891. " 

9. “How to Be-organise the War Department,” Bv General Sir G, 

Chesney . The 1 9th Century. December, 1891." 

10. “Beview of Major G. S. Clarke’s Fortification.” Ediuburgli Review 
October, 1891. ^ 

II. “ light Weeks’ Service in the German Army.” Temple Bar Novem- 

ber, 1891. 

13. “ Snmkeless Powders, their Composition and Manufacture.” By Major 
1891 Institution of India. October, 



13. riie Future Eole of tlie Army Beserve.'* By Major-General F, C, 
Trencli, c.M.o. Blackwood. November, 1891. 

Weeklies. 

1. ‘'The Great War of 1892.” Commenced in “Black and White’' 1st 

January, 1892. 

2. “The Indian Cavalry Camp of Exercise.” Army and Navy Gazette* 

January, 1892. Noting particularly that of 23rd January. 

3. “Canet Q.F. Gun for llussian Government.” The Engineer, litli 

December, 1891. 

4. “ Nickel Steel Armour Trials.” Engineering. 25th December, 1891. 

5. “ Canet v, Krupp Guns.” Engineering. 25'th December, 1891, 1st 

January, and 22nd January, 1892, • 

6. “War Mateial.” Page 15, Engineer. 1st January, 1892. 

7. “ France and Quick-firing Guns.” The Engineer. 8th January, 1892. 

Books. 

1. “ Memoires du General B^^Vde Marbot.” YoL I, Genes — Austeiiitz— 

Eylau. Yol. II. Madrid— Essling — Torres- Yedras, Yol. HI. Polotsk 
— LaBeresina — Leipsig — l¥ateiioo. 


IIAI^IFAX, M.S. 


The 24Jh November, 1891, was the closing day of the “Gross Country Bides,” 
They are our local substitute for hunting, and resemble a drag-hunt except that 
there are no drag and no hounds. They are, in fact, a kind of follow-my-leader 
on horseback, and afford very good fun io many persons, tlie field sometimes con- 
sisting of 30 horsemen and ladies, with numbers of people on wlieels, and crowds 
■ of foot-folks. Tlie season is ilic autumn and early winter, but it was brought to 
a close last year, not so much by the winter setting in as by tlie departure, on 
leave, of the leader and organiser of the “ rides,” Captain Jenkins, A.D.C., who, 
it will be remembered, was quartered at Woolwich, with the 2nd Battalion of the 
Bifle Brigade, in 1887. He deserves the greatest credit for the trouble he has 
taken in getting up these “ rides,” which entails obtaining the permission of owners 
to ride over their land, laying out the lines, removing wire, advertising the meets^ 
etc. The country round Halifax is rough and cramped. The fences consist 
“ chiefly of stone dykes, and posts and rails, they are small, but quite big enough 
for the class of animal on which many people are mounted, though the leader him- 
self always rode a thorough-]) red English racer. Grief is not unknown, either: 
a well-known local sportsman came down the last day, and broke five ribs, and 
another day the Generars niece’s pony struck a rail with his fore-feet and turned 
completely over, nearly giving a bad fall to his fair rider, who, however, pluckily 
re-mounted and finished the run. The following of the B.A. took part in these 
“ rides ” daring the season : Colonel Noyes, Major Waldron, Major McDoimellj, 
Major Brady, Captain Alexander, Captain Boiieau, Captain Yunge-Bateman, Lieut, 
Maegowan, Lieut. Stuart, Colonel Byan’s two sons and Miss Noyes,, Captain 
Yunge-Bateman being the acknowledged “ first-flighter.” , 

A novel feature in sport, during a part of the months of November and Decem- 
ber, was the importation, from a distant part of the Province, of a pack of cat- 
hounds, witli their owner, a sturdy Nova Scotian hunter, called Jesse Bower. 
They were brought to Halifax by Lieut. Maegowan, and subscribed to by most of 
the ofliccrs of the garrison. The pack (?) is a wonderful one, for though it only 
consists of 1| couples it can hunt six days a week, and covers the country up to 
a radius of 25 miles. The hounds are fox-hounds. The hunting is on foot, 
through very thick woods, over very rough ground. The hunter carries a light 
rife, and the etiquette of the “ hunt ” is that he hands the weapon to the first 
person in at the death, who shoots the ca^t, and thereby becomes the possessor of 
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tlve skin. It must not bo supposed that tliese animals arc domestic^ab'd eats 
turned wild ; far from it. they are railly not cats at all, but tlie Barred Lynx of 
British North America. They are large, wild, and tierce, and would kill the 
hounds if left alone. It is a fact that lliey kill lambs and poultry. Wonderful 
stories are told of what they will do if rendered savage bv hunger such as 
springing from trees upon people, and there is a fah/of one lunung attacked 
a man while he was seated upon a wagon driving along the road. ll(?this as it 
may, old hunters declare, that if they were unarmed, they would ratlmr not meet 
a wild cat alone in the woods. The ?o-called cat-hounds met It! times, killeil 
six cats^ and ran four to earth. The largest weighed 32 lbs. and measured 40 
inches from snout to tail. It and another have now been mounted and set uii in 
suitable cases, and are placed in the Mess Billiard-room, where they make excel- 
lent trophies. _ They have splendid skins. Their tails are very short and thick. 
Ihere is a curious incident which should be related : — After one cat was killed the 
wire noose of a snare was found embedded in its neck, which it had probablv 
been .carrying about with it for years. When the animal was skinned that 
portion ot the skin round the head and neck sejiarated from the rest, lust as if it 
had been cut with a knife. , j 

T Major McDonnell, Captain Yunge-Bateman and 2nd Lieut. 

Lyddon have been out moose hunting. They went separately, and at different 
times. Ihe two former tned Cumberland County, but were unsuccessful, owin<>- 
to want of snow. The latter tried Shelbourne County, where he bagged a tine 
young bull moose weighing about 600 lbs. 2nd Limit. Lyddon, who ha.s not 
bera out before, is being congratulated on all sides on his good forluno 

Ihe period wbieb has elapsed since the last » Notes ’’ were conlrii)utcd ha.s 
been marked by the departure of three officers, and, although two of flmm were 
not K.A. officers, the events may, nevertheless, be of regimental intere.sf. Major 
Maiisel, Bifle Brigade has left us to .retire from the service. He was well known 
t^o Gunners m India trom 1882-6, as A.D.C. to Sir John Boss, at Poona. Out 
here be was militai-y secretary to the same distinguished General. Jlajor Maiisel 
will be remembered at Halifax, for a long time, as tlie reviver of polo. Prior to 
his leaving he was entertained at the R.A. and li.E. Mess, at a dinner party of 35 

• f *1*® P^o players iii the place were invited. Some amiisim' .speeches 

followed, the burden of which was “ polo.” amusmo sptmuts 

filso left us on retirement from the service 
He is a C.B. and had seen a great deal of active service. He was a P.M.O. of 
the good old style, and will be very iniicli missed, both ollioiallv and socia'llv 

XSij * 1 '■‘Se I'e was quartered at Woolwich, wheiu his 

uau^jhtei was married to a Captain in the Keg*iment. 

_ Captain and Mrs Mullins left on 20th December. He lias gone homo to ioiii 
Li^C^oS'A A^ 1° J'ere again a year’s time. 

£ — command of Te ETEfax* SsSetTle N 

■ «T1, U w •„ ^ 

Ine Koyal Artillery band at Woolwich it is i i i • 

next year. The Admiralty and Horse Guards oSte sal - 
tation has come to the llovil Avh*n^v,r w tie says . A piessing invi- 
lis% f.vo™He teL 1» Altatic I,. 

Commander-in-Chief is not as vet Inmum i Moutical. ihe decision of the 
have, we believe, accepted the offer Tln> Tf^ '‘"‘1 Ihs mnsicians 

orchestra for a peSofsk weeks in ft of their 
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comes to Montreal, the E.A. officers on this station will very likely induce the 
organization to play in Halite^^ 

New Year’s I)ay at Halifax this year was kept in tlie nsiial way. It was a 
general holiday for the troops in garrison. At 1 p.m. the Lieut. -Governor of Nova 
Scotia (Mr. Daly) held a levee, whicli was attended by all the inilitary officers, in 
uniform ; after 'that, those wlio felt inclined, attended the leveea, held about the 
same time, by the Koiiiaii Catholic Archbishop of Halifax, the Church of England 
Bishop of Nova Scotia (represented this year by tlie Dean), and the American 
Consul. The officers of the K.A. and E.E. were “ at home ” in their M'.ess, from 
1 p.m. to 7 p.m., and relays were told off to receive and entertain the incessant 
stream of callers, who numbered between 50 and 100. A table was spread in tlie 
ante-room, on which divers drinks, cigars, sandwiches, etc. were to be found, and 
on another table the Mess plate and some model guns were displayed. In private 
houses the old Erench-Canadian custom of New Year calling was carried out. 
The ladies remain at home (in local parlance ‘‘sit up ”), while the gentlemen go- 
round and call upon them. Tlie gentlemen vie with each other as to the number 
of calls they pay in the day, 40 being considered a “record,” while the ladies 
have a good deal of feeling about the number of visits they receive, these being 
carefully counted and recorded for comparison with their neighbour’s score. It 
is said that a call paid on New Year’s Day, in any town where this system 
prevails, is equal to half-a-dozen calls made at other times of tlie year. 

This winter, np to date, has been tlie mildest experienced for many years. 
There has been no snow and, consequently, no sleigliing* nor tobogganning. . People 
wlio have taken season tickets for the Skating Eink are regretting the step. The 
Curling Club is bankrupt, and its rink is in the hands of the slierilf’s officers. 
This catastrophe, however, is due to want of funds, and not want of ice ; neverthe- 
less it is much regretted by those who prefer the “roaring game” to skating. 
There has been a little out-of-door skating, and on 2nd January the officers of 
the E.A. and E.E. took advantage of a cold' “snap” to be “at home” on 
Williams’ Lake, in the afternoon. The ]\Iess establishment was sent out, and 
provided hot mulled claret, tea, and every tiling else considered necessary at an out- 
door winter party, while the U.A. “ Musical Society” discoursed dance music, to 
wliich valses and lancers were danced on skates. And here one word about this 
“ Society it is not orchestral nor a band, but merely some men with brass, reed, 
and other instruments, including a drum ; in fact, to quote from an official letter 
on the subject, it is a “ combination of musicians, ])laying togetlier for their own 
amusement.” To return to the skating jiarty, which would liave been a complete 
success but for an accident which befell Major McDoimeli. For purposes only 
known to himself he seems to have left tlie cove where the party was being lield 
and where the ice was perfectly safe, and skated along the edge of tlie lake wliere 
it %vas doubtful. All of a sudden he went througli the ice and was plunged up 
to his neck in tlie water ; his feet rested on the bottom, presumably on a large 
stone, for when lie tried to reach the shore, which was only a few yards away, he 
found himself out of his depth. After floundering about for two or three 
minutes he was rescued by some hockey players, who formed a living chain, 
lying flat on the ice and lioldiiig on to each others heels ; tlie leading flic tlirust 
out his hockey stick for the immersed officer to catch hold of, which he did, and 
by their combined strength was pulled out. He then made the best of his way 
liome in his wet clothes, which was no joke, as it was a distance of three miles, 
including quarter-of-an-hour in a ferry boat. It is not supposed that Major 
McDonnell was in any actual danger of his life, nevertheless he was in a very 
unpleasant, not to say perilous, position. Those who know him best will not be 
surprised to liear tliat he never lost his equanimity during this untoward 
incident, and that the pipe, which he was smoking when the ice gave way, 
remained in his moutli all the time ! r 


OBITUAEY. 

Major-Genbeal 1). S. Geeene. c.b., Colonel retired list, llovnl Ariillerv di^rl 
on tlie lltV January. 1892. He joined the Armv ls( Mev 1S4(; KS 
Captain 17tli Pebriiary, 1854 ; Major. 21411 March. ‘l 858 ; Lieut.-thiioi’icl ‘ Unh 
November 1858; Colonel, lOtli November, 1873; and retired with the houorarv 
rank ol Mapr-Geueral. IGth April, 1884. General Greene served in huiia as 
A.ll.G. to bii .lohii Dupui.s ill i&.57--o8; CQininniuled the h’ield .\r(illerv at Ihe 
action oi Pandoo Nuddee, and also in several en.!rn;;vim‘Mls on !.>7ih aSid 2 S|h 
November; was pre.suut at the operations round Gaw upon' and its reliel' bv Lord 
Clyde; present at the Battle of Cawtipore, (itii December, |,S.57 i four limes 
inentioued 111 despatches, brevet ot Major, medal, and o.n.); was seieeU'd bv 
Ireland ^ comiuand one of the columns during the i'eiiiaii onlbro.ak iii 

WerM^roff? ?T- Artillmw. died at 9 

West Mall Wifton. He jomed tke Army 1st November, 1860 • became ( 

24th Novmber 1874 j^Major, 1st Jul?, 1881 ; and retired ;d n ^ 
rank of Lieiit.-Colonel, 17tli May, 1882. nonojai^ 

^ CoIaLINoton, retired list, lloval Artillerv rllG/l i 

.1 College WIK SI. HelW., Je,*,,. o„ the llftjZr, l 

He joined the Eoyal Artillery 19th June, I860 - became Cnn/nfiT mi 

1857; Major, Bth July, 1872 ; Lieut.-Coloner hTt 

ApriUm Iionorary rank of Mi^or-Geiieral, TSh 

Majou-Genehal E. W. S. Scott retired nn fnii r i, t> , . .. 

ArtiUery, whose death occurred at Cambrido-e on 1st J nmrv 

Bengal Artillery 12th December, 1828. £ 1 i k';, ,’ •! ’ £ 

Indian Mutiny in 1857-8, includino- the baftlernr , n- i the 

Slat May 1857, siege of Mid. LV^peilry 

(mentioned m despatches, brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, medal with i-p). ' 

Majoe-Genekal Heney Erancis, retired on full mxr o i 

lery, died at Sandgate, Kent, on 24tli Januarv ‘‘‘‘'^toy';! (il''ii.g'al) Arlil- 

Artilkry 8th January, 1842, a;d retired witnSionormT 

31st December, 1878. He served in the Siitlei CamnXn i ,?! A.onoral, 

Battle of Sobraon (medal), Punjab Campaio-n of IStf-j? »!>« 

second siege operations before Mooltan -^aetion nf c-X t"'st and 

Goojerat (mentioned in despatch medal with two ■'t^'^ttle of 

Medjidie for service with the TuiS c2Leut 

Pebruary, 1858; at the siege and M of lSiw S , *■“ 

“r*"" o' (~U "ittZfZrgZ'S 

?XllXZ6ft®N?S‘lOT°^^ (“”) »«.T, 

Jon., 18«, J „m“ 3 a ; “Z “ nS 0 ?'^“ '“""'V. 

ber, 1878. He served in the suppSon of ^ 

siegeand capture of Awali, siege^Ld capture 1™!!““',', '"‘‘‘'"li'iif the 

uei, isji, joined the llegnnciit 29Ui April, 1885. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Long Course Officers and N.-C. Officers Garrison Artillery begins. 


Kempton Park Meeting (2 days) begins. 


Sandown Park First Spring Meeting (2 days) beg 
E. A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 


E. A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m, 

E.A. Band Concert at St. Jameses Hall at 3 p.m. 

MARCH- 


Ash Wednesday, R.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. Sacred 
• Music.;' 

Sandown Park March Meeting (2 days) begins. 


R.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 

Grand Military Meeting Sandown Park (2 days) begins. 
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MARCH — Couiinued. 


K.A* Baud Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. 


Lincoln Spring Meeting begins, 

K,A. Band Concert at Woolwicli at 3 p.nu 
Liverpool Spring Meeting begins. 

Grand National. 


R. A. Band Concert at Woolwicli at 3 p .m. 


APRIL. 


Senior Class Officers begins. Bireinasters’ Class Oiric(n’s Ix^gins. 
Epsom Spring Meeting begins. 

R.A. Band Concert at 9 p.m. City and Su])urbaii. 

Sandown Park begins. 

R.A. V R E. Inter-Regimoiital Racquet and 3?illianl Matche.s at, 
Chatham. 1st day. 

R.A. V. R E. Inter-Regimental Racquet and Billiard Matdie.'f at 
Chatham. 2nd day. 


R.A. Band Concert at 3 p.m. 

Good Eriday. 

Easter Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

Newmarket Craven Meeting begins. 

R.A. Band Concert at St. James’s ilall at 3 p.m. 


Long Course leaves Woolwich. 
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ON THE MOTION 


ELONGATED PROJECTILES. 


G. T. WALKER, B.A., B.Sc. 


The latest work on the subject of projectiles from a practical 
standpoint is that of Rev. F. Bashforth on the “Bashforth Chrono- 
graph."' In the Chapter devoted to elongated projectiles he gives 
an explanation of the origin of 'drift’ and points out that it will be 
vertical as well as horixiontal: when calculating a trajectory he allovvs 
an increase of elevation on account of the vertical drift, but observes 
(§ 146) that this is not quite satisfactory. The author gives (p. 125) 
several references to mathematical treatises on the subject, but appears 
to regard them as of no value for calculation. 

The only mathematical work on the subject that I have succeeded 
in finding is that of Greenhill in the Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Royal Artillery Institution, XL, pp. 124 — 130. By dint of identifying 
the axis of the shot with the tangent to the trajectory (p. 126 
at the top) and taking one variable to represent the inclination to 
the horizon of each, his work is greatly simplified, but deprived, as 
it appears to me, of most of its value : it is the difference between 
these directions that gives rise to drift, and there is no reason given 
for the identification but the existence of a couple in the required 
direction. But since the magnitude of this couple is not proved to 
be what is required, and since there are considerations of energy, 
angular momentum about a vertical axis through the origin &e,, 
which he neglects, the reasoning on (p. 126) is not adequate. These 
objections may be illustrated by the results that Greenhill gets. On 

p. 127, ^ is initially finite, in reality it is initially zero if be 
the angle between the axis of the shot and the horizon. , 

26, 


5 . VOL, XIX. 
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Hence by the formula on the middle of p. 126, ~ is initially 

coordinate giving the distance from \he vertical 
plane initially containing the tangent: this is obvioiislv 

of as Greenhill does any'^di.siilaeelncnt 


where 


sin 2/3'=^? 

Cj - C3 dt 

sin2n'=8- 

7F ’ 


A . • 

so ^ “itially finite and only vanishes by accident. 

neoSlw^^twlV ^ .n «« t^^at the axis rises, by (xviii.) is 

negative, therefore the axis turns to the n^ht and Iw 

»' diffelentW coJfficSib aho 
nothbi'a'f fl! attomptied to wort out a nnmerioal case, Inowina 

values of thfveWtetttto 0 0 

in the inteffrals of tfio Am!of; * intervals and by substituting 
o integiais ot the equations of motion, get the values of the 

0, ir, y &t these times and thence the drift. 

aatumod that ?he li„u d L uT£ “ '■1'"''' ‘‘ lo 

extends to infinity. ^ ^ incompressible and that it 

theldy! such irG s thV:S"iT F’ - 

reyolution, and if the motion of the bod^h^^dAr^N 
tanequs angular velocities of p, q, r about 1 “!-*“'^"; 

velocities u, v, w of the orim'n fTL^l^Z^ f °®a.L translational 

of these axes, then Kirchoff ham!, instantaneous positions 

p. S91) that he kLtirenLv nf ((^esammeke Ahlumdlungen, 
be taken as given by™ ®“®^^y °r the solid and fluid together inay’ 
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§ 181, (5) by making use of wrong considerations, gets instead of 
the above term in N, 2iVw; (o), + this would obviously be altered 
on turning the CfA, CfB axes about GO through an arbitrary angle and 
is hence impossible.] 

If the origin of coordinates be now moved to the point ^0, 0, , 

then 2T assumes the form 

P(u^+v^)+IM+A(f+q^) + ai^ 

where the letters P, B, 0 are unaltered and the new A is less than 
2N^ 

the old A by -p-. The form of 2T is now the same as for an 

ellipsoid of revolution and if F be the resultant component of 
momentum to which the fixed axis 02 is taken parallel and the 
directions of the axes are given by the ordinai-y Lagrangian co- 
ordinates d, (f>, then Greenhill has shown {Quarterly Journal, Vol. 
XVI., p. 256) that under no forces a prolate spheroid has a steady 
motion given by 



where 


^=a, 

Ffl l\ , 

Ffl 1\ . V 

- p \ Bin a cos a cos lit 




A. COB a 


2. When gravity is taken into account we refer the motion of the 
origin fixed in the body to a set of rectangular axes fixed in space of 
which OZ is drawn vertically upwards and OX, OY such that the 
initial linear momentum lies in the plane XOZ. We shall have in 
terms of the Lagrangian cords w, y, 
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2 7*= P [# +.^8 + |S] + (iJ _ cog ^ jgjjj g j 

+ ^ [AH Bins ^] + 0 [^ + cos 



P= - 1/^ 1^2 - ^ cos 

( N 

^for z — ~ cos 6 is the height of the c. G.J . 

The Lagrangian equations of motion are 

dt\dx} ’ dt\^) dt\^)'' 


Mff 


d /^'n J^T_ MNg . 
dt\^dj dd p~”’ 

d /dT\ dT „ 


sin 


dt \d^J df 
d /m 

dAd^J ~^- 


The first three equations integrate and give 

Pi’+(iZ-i^)sia^cos^/r.?(?=^ 

sin ^ sin 

Pi+(P-P)wco3^ =,S:-Mgt 

These equations will give ^ i when 6, f are known. 
From (ii) we have 


....(i) 

...(ii) 

.(iii) 


■•(iv) 

-.(v) 

•(vi) 
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The second term may be put into the form 

- ib [P^ 4- (R ~ P) sin $ sin ^ . 2 t’] 
+ y [Pi* + (P - P) sin 6 'iij] 

which by (iv) and (v) is equal to 


,*. integrating we have 


yif; 


0 P 

a constant L say. 


(vii) 


(viii) 


or 


Equation (iii) tells us that 

^ cos constant, say 

Hence our previous integral may be written 

sin^ 6 + Oil cos <9 - L 

The final integral is the equation of energy, 

Mff cos = P a const. 

Now squaring and adding (iv), (v), (vi), we get 


But multiplying (iv), (v), (vi), by sin 6 cos sin 0 sin ^fr and cos 0 
and adding we get 


or 


PiP -h (Jl P) w= II sin $ cos + cos 0 

Ilw==IlBm 0 COB cos 0 (x) 

Hence by (ix) 

PR [P (u ^ + + (P - P) [JP sin ScoBf^ K'^pt cos df 

=:P[//H(/i*~>W] 

Now the energy equation is 

+ 4 (i|r 28 m 2 ^+( 9 =*)+*i 8 + 2 J/<?( 2 -|fco 8 ^^=== 2 £f; 

APR (eHf “ sill'* 6)+iMPBg (s-p cos ^ 

-{R- P) [J/sin e cos ^+{K-Mgt) cos ^J-* 

= (2^- C-ijS) PR-B [ff2+ {K-Mgty^ (xi) 
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by obtained by multiplying (iv), (V), (vi) 

••. ^^+(K-M(;t)z+A(it^sm^e+^)+aiH2Mff^z-J^Wii0\=:=2B. (xii) 


in the nfflne g«n at an elevation /3 

|P«+ (it - P) w sin 0 COS f ^ i7cos /3 
jPy+(P-P)wsin flsini;f=0 

r , 'Pi + (P-P)MC08(9 =S,Usin^-Mgt. 

[whence 

_ Rw=IiUcos^8in6cos^+{EUsm^-3fffi)co8e] 

( ■^i' e + Cn cos d-ffRD'coa^=Cn sin ^ 
cos ^+(1111 am fi-Mfft)z+ A (6^+-^^am^d) 


for initially 


+ 2% cos =■ Ji U" - sin 


<9=^-/9, V'=0, 


x-Ucoap, y=o, 2=Psin^, «)=t7, 6=0^ 

this^e^Lpa^d'^^lTVi^r'^ any rate the initial motion: to do 


i?7 == f7cos /3 

. yV2 
-+-2T 

a/" 

4- *-.3 
Tgj r ... 

y = 

1^,2 

21 

+r 

3] 



z" 

^O-ZL -2 
2! 

+?:' 

3! 

r3+. 

^=1-^ 


Afft 

+I 7 

tH. 


i!,2 

4: 

T® + - 


to S“ “"Si tt» firat oogular ,,i„aiio., 

Py'r=0, 
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and 


^{U smi3+^;"r)sm2^]=:iE?7sm^^%r, 

T cos^ jS + On sin ^ = On sin /3» 

Hence we derive 

4 * ~ P) cos“ ^ 4- sin ^ cos ^) == 0, 

/-o, 

P/' + (P - P) (a'" sin ^ cos 0 4 ;s" sin^ 

. P [^i/' cos 13 4 sin 4 (P -* P) (.t'" cos ^ 4 sin sin ft 

P-P 


SO that 


Psin2i34Poos2/3 


^"=~- 


PP 




Substituting in the equations of § 3 to the second power of r re- 
membering that y"' = 0 and ^{r" = 0, and avoiding when possible useless 
terms, we get : — 


0^p|^rH(P-P) 


0=p|^ 


0 = P™r2+(P-P) 


^ P COS ^ 4 /6’"r 4 (cos^ ft 4 sin ft cos ft) 

4 I^Psin ft4s''r 41*1 ^Bin ft cos ft- r^cos 2ft^ 

^ P cos ft + 'll ^Bin ft cos ft - 1-| cos 2ft^ 

4 ^P sin ft 4|^ (sin^ ft - sin ft cos ft) 


yn ff' 

0 = il ^ r^COS'^ft-P^g-jT^COS^ft 

0=5i7^T^cos^+(/2C/'siii^-%r)^<7sin/3+3"r + ^'T2) 

These five equations may be replaced by 
0^P^'"4(P- P) [Pr sin ft4(^^" cos ft 4/" sin ft) cos ft] 
0-P/'' 

0 = 4 (P - P) [ “■' Uff' cos ft 4 cos ft 4 sin ft) sin ft] 

0=A^"'-P/^<9'^ * 4 

0 =. P P cos ft 4 z*” sin ft] 4 A^ 0*.^ 4 — y- g 0* cos ft. 
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The first and third give on eliminating d", 

cos jS +«"' sin [-P+ (^ - P) (cos'* ^ +• mii“ ^i)] = 0. 

Hence the last equation is 

In forming the energy equation, the Lagrangian equation 

-V 

)dJ 


dflT\^dT^dJI 
dt\di) dd dB 


had been multiplied by 20, so that we expect a value of zero given 
by the energy equation in addition to the true value of d'\ Thus 
we, take 

sifif 




AF 


ffGOH /3 


and then 


^CMF 


In order to find the value of (y\ y"' all vanishing) v 

substitute in the second equation of linear moinentiim to third powei s 
of t: we get 


so that 




U cos 13 




GMN{P-~R) 


Ung cos^^/S. 


For an ordinary elongated shot 

P>R 


and (7, if, (P — P), P, n are all positive, (an ordinary shot having spin 
put on it so that it describes a right-handed screw): hence the signs 
of and are opposite to that of N, and the same as that of 

. 2ilfiV 

It will be noticed that the value of namely- — 3 ™~ is 

independent of the^ velocity of projection, and of the spin : if then 
the shot be held with its axis horizontal and let fall, and the pointed 
or fore-end drop the quicker, then 6" is positive and F is negative, and 
if it hit the ground with the hinder end N is positive : in the former 
case the shot will drift to the left and in the latter to the right 

As a matter of fact a shot from a rifled gun almiys drifts to the 
right (n being positive) and a homogetieous shot with a pointe.d end 
would fall point first (very slightly) though a shell (with a lighter 
fore-end) might remain horizontal when dropped. We conclude that 
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for these cases iV is siiiall compared with the other quantities and 
proceed to find the initial motion when Nm zero. 

5, In this case, 6'' == 0, = 0, = 0, initially and on expanding 

the variables in powers of t, as before, we get from the third powers 
of T 

, 0 = 4- (./t5 “ P) cos ^ Bin ^) cos ^ H- (i2 « P) sin ^ 

0===P^^^+(P-P)(.P^coB^+s^^Bm^)sm^--(^ (xiii) 

. 0=A^^''cos^— (xiv) 

Hence as we have shown that = 0, 

;r^^cosj84-5;^'^sm/3=0 ........(xv) 

In order to determine we must consider the coefficients of 
in the equations of motion. The first three and the last equations 
of motion give 

1 0 = Pr^ + (P - P) [ W'" sin /S + 4^'" (M sin 2/3 - s cos 20 ) + cos 0 + P sin 0) cos 0] 

\o:^Ff+(Ii~^F) U^cos0 (xvi) 

1 0 = PP 4- (P - P) [ - COB 0 “ 4^'" (A? cos 20 4- z sin 20) 4- cos 0 4- sin 0) sin 0] 

^0 = P P (s^ cos 0 + sin 0) - 2 4- 6d 

The first and third of these last equations give that 

0 = P (.1'^ cos 0 + sin 0) 4- 4^''' (P - P) (.r sin 0-z cos 0) 
and by the last, remembering that we have proved that (xiii), (xv) 

PP'^=-(P-P) Pr'cosa 


. • . 0 = - 4 {it - P) {M sin ^ - z cos 0) 

Also 


2Mg 


P 


(P-P) Pr^cos^4*6Ar*' 


o=:2r 


Mg u (2 + 1 ) COS - SAB" 


As before we neglect the value 0'” = 0 obtained from the kinetic 
energy equation and take the root 




.(xvii) 


We write — (P — M) instead of + (i2 — P) because for au elongated 
shotP>P. 


Our former equation (xiv) gives us 

MUGnff 




PA^ 


(P-Mj 


(P-IifMC „„ a 
‘ - pt -jaffn U^cos^ ... 


...(xviii) 

....(xix). 




whence by (xv) 
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6. The way in which drift arises may be seen by considering the 
Lagrangian equation (i) remembering that JSf is now zero. If repre- 

sents the velocity of the centre of gravity in the direction ^ + g > ilm 

equation reduces to 

6 - sin ^ COB $ + Cn sin ^ =a ~ (P - M) ii^w. 

From this initially, since 0, then vanish 


where 


Thus the fact that the tangent to the path of the projectile gradu- 
ally drops below its initial direction leads not (as has been stated) 
directly to a diminution in the value of i/r but to a diminution in 6^ and 
when the axis rises the condition of constant angular momentum about 
a vertical through the point of projection makes the shot point to the 
right. 

The subsequent angular motion is that of a rigid body of principal 
moments A, A, C under the action of a field whose force-function is 
{P^R)w\ 


AB^ —{P 


^ ifacosS 
Hi = ^ sm ^ - -s cos 3 , 
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FIELD AETILLERY EIRE. 


CAPTAIN W. L. WHITE, R.A., 

(Svliml of G-umicpjf, Shoehurt/ncss.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Effkotiye Fire. 

The great desicleratum being to open an ^^eflectivo fire^^ before the 
enemy can do so, it will bo as well to investigate what is meant by 
effective fire^ before dealing with the methods by which it may be ar- 
rived at* 

The projectiles of the 12-pr. ILL. gun with which the effect is to be 
produced are^, in our service^ at present as follows : 

A case shot containing 314 bullets at 34 to the pound. 

A shrapnel shell containing 177 bullets at 34 to the pound and 
, having its bursting charge in the head. 

A common shell of forged steely containing a bursting chai’ge'of 
l|lb. and breaking up on ejcplosion into some three or four 
, pieces. 

In order to compare our projectiles with those of foreign artilleries, 
a ’table showing the leading characteristics of foreign field guns is 
' added, Chapter XL . 

The principal differences in the ammunition of foi'eign countries as 
compared with our own are ; ; . 

That they all use an iron ring shell in preference to a common 
shell of steel or iron. These ring shell break up into from 100 
to 160 pieces. The French use neither common nor ring shell, 
except for high explosives, but iu lieu thereof use their old 
shrapnel obns h balles which carries its bursting charge 
down the centre. ■■■ 

5. All shrapnel liavo the bursting charge in the base, except tho 
French obus a mitraille,^^ which, like our own, has it in the 
head, 

c. Germany and Franco have adopted a high explosive for use as 
the bursting charge of a certain proporrion of common shell. 

6. TOL. XIX. 27 
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d* The weight o£ tte bullets in foreign case shot greatly exceeds 
tbat of our own* We have bullets at 34 to tlie pound, the 
others vary from the German at 6| to the pound to the Italian 
at 20 to the pound. 

Case shot The oircumstances under which case shot can ho used are 
so very restricted that it will be as well to <listuiss tlmt proj(H‘tilo first. 

Our case shot, on account of the lightness of its bullets, ca-n only be 
claimed to be useful up to 400 yards, whereas some of the foreign 
powers claim an effective zone of 600 yards, but, pm* contra, our pro- 
jectile at the shorter ranges has an immensely superior number of bul- 
lets. It is curious to observe that the Germans, with the heaviest 
bullet of all, only claim an effective range of 800 metres, whereas the 
French with a bullet of 11 to the pound claim an effective rnnge of 500 
metres. 

It is comparatively seldom that case shot is used against infantry, 
for the reason that they would probably not venture into the zone of 
case shot fire until the guns were partially silenced, for instance, if an 
enemy attacking our guns arrives at about 450 yards he could silence 
them by rifle fire before entering the deadly case zone. Case is there- 
fore more often used against a sudden rush at the guns by cavalry or 
a fanatic enemy unprovided with firearms, and may be considered from 
that point of view. 

When such an attack is expected all the case should bo brought up 
'to the guns, for, in the last two minutes of a cavalry charge?, when it 
must be stopped or be successful, there is not sufficient time for service 
from the limber. 

The time when it is considered necessary to cease the fire of shrap- 
nel, and, having loaded with case, to await the eiitrauco of the enemy 
into the 400 yard zone, must depend upon the stiito of training of the 
battery. In our service it is thought that this change should bo made 
when the enemy is within 600 to 700 yards. The short pause that 
ensues lias the advantage of steadying down the battery before the 
critical moment. Abroad they make arrangements for a very rapid 
fire of time shrapnel up to the actual moment when case shot fire com- 
mences. This is done by causing all fuzes, which are carried fixed in 
the shell, instead of being carried set at zero, to bo always set for such 
a distance as is just beyond the effective range of case; in Germany 
they are carried set so as to burst the shell at from 150 to 200 metres 
from^ the gun. Thus, at a very critical jieriod, no setting of fuzes is 
required and a very rapid fire can be kept up continuously. A some- 
what similar plan has just been adopted into our service. 

The principal errors in the administration of case shot lire in our 
service are : 

a. That when case shot fire is ordered the firo of the battery often 
becomes independent. This is a grave fault, for it is generally 
recognised that when the fire of a battery becomes indepen- 
dent the battery is out of hand. The proper rate of fire and 
the most rapid permissible is Rapid fire by sections.^" The 
fire is thus thoroughly retained in hand and some of the guns 
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of tlio battery arc always loadeti If aiiytliiiig like ixxdepe^^^ 
dent fire begins it commences with a straggling 

salvo, after vdiicli llio inexi, knowing that all the guns of the 
battery are empty, a,iul that the enemy is close upon them, be- 
come iinrricHl, ami hurry soon degenerates in confusiom It is 
this feeling of unoa,siness that has led the Germans to veto the 
firing of salvos, whicli would otherwise be very effective, under 
such eircvimstameH. 

If the .Hatit'ry Gommander wishes to keep the fire entirely 
in his own liamls, rather than delegate it to the sectional 
officers, then salvos of half batteries would give a steady and 
effective fire and the men would feel that, there being always 
some guns loaded, they would never be in a quite defenceless 
state. 

5. It is very mucli too slow. This arises from several causes — 

1. For want of a timely warning to Prepare for case’^ it is not 

brought up from the limbers in time, and it often happens at practice 
that there is none carried on the gun. The command ^HPrepare for 
. . . . is not tliorooghly understood, it will be discussed later 

,,on in Chapter X. . . .. 

2. Although it is so laid down in the drill-book, it is difficult to make 
the men understand that tlu'ro is no time for rinnung up the gun after 
each round, indeed it iv<[uii'es very stringent orders to prevent them 
doing so, as they Iiavo been taught to do so iiiider every other circum- 
stance, and it is momeiiis such as those wlien euvse shot fire is resorted 
to that the mechanical phase of a mau^s training is most apparent, 

3. The gun-layers are much too long over the laying. This arises 
from the fact that, at practice, the object is merely a small moving 
target, three or four feet across, whereas, on service, the front of the 
target would probably greatly exceed that of the battery. The eleva- 
tion that it is necessary to give is merely approximate and no time 
should be lost in setting and damping a tangent scale. Abroad a 
usual custom is for the gun-layer to put either one or two fingers, as 
ordered, on the head of the tangent scale, which is at ssero, and lay 
over them and the foresight; this approximation to the elevation is 
quite sufficient, accui’acy of direction is of no moment and the pro- 
cedure is much more rapid. The elevation as given in the range table 
is that suitable for ground of average hardness when certain of the 
bullets will ricochet, on soft ground double the amount of elevation 
should bo given. 

It must bo romomborod that when all the case shot of a battery are 
expended it is no longer possible, with B.L. guns, to revert to the old 
muzde-loading expedient of using I’eversed shrapnel, but very fair 
effect may be got by using time shrapnel with the fuze set just beyond 
zero ; the shell will thou burst just clear of the muzzle. 

In order to prevent the waste of time in accurate laying in case shot 
fire, it is not a bad plan, at practice and drill, to cause the section 
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ofiicers to remote the tangent scales and make the gun-layers lay over 
their fingers as .described above, ■ . , 

For the sake of experience all case shot practice should be at a riiii- 
^'ning target* 

Common sheik As has been stated, our forged si eel common shell 
breaks up into but three or four pieces, the clmnccs of: those doing 
Tunoli damage to personnel is comparatively slight juid it-cn-nnot bo 
looked upon as a man-killing projectile. Its value tlnn-eFori^ consists in 
its comparatively large bursting charge. Tlie clnh'f nunht of this is 
that it gives a large cloud of smoke on bursting and also ha.s a certain 
amount of local destructive effect on cover. The first point is one of: 
great utility daring the important process of ranging, but two much 
weight must not he attached to the second. The destriictivo power of 
any common shell fired from a field gun (this does not include, of 
course, field howitzers and mortars) upon field works, even of a light 
description, is very small and quite disproportionate to the amount of 
time and ammunition expended. Indeed the reduced proportion of 
common shell carried by our batteries renders any large expenditure of 
that projectile for this purpose quite out of the question, and the 
French have gone still further, in altogether banishing the powder- 
loaded common shell from their field batteries. As regards the des- 
truction of cover sucli as houses, the comparatively largo luirsting 
charge is likely to set tliem on fire, wd;iicli is i:indesira.ble if’ wo want to 
drive out the enemy with a view to occupying them ourselvt^^, and tho 
want of man-killing effect would enable the enemy to withdraw with 
but little loss. For this pui^pose a percussion shrapnel, or, if wo had 
it, a ring shell, is much preferable. 

It is a very common error, inculcated by the older text-books, to 
suppose that when engaging artillery, common shell should bo used 
with the hope of destroying the guns themselves. It is quite true that 
in the campaign of 1870 the Germans produced very good effects 
against artillery with common shell, or rather ring shell, but the 
silencing of the enemy’s guns was not produced by tho destruction of 
his materiel but by the disablement of his pemnnek a result which 
would have been brought about the sooner by tho use of shrapnel 
shell, had the Germans been provided with an efliciont pattern of that 
pi'ojectile. The following extracts will prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. 

Speaking on the same subject Prince Kraft says : 

In the great battle of Koniggratz (1866) we captured nearly 200 
guns; not one in the whole number, as far as I know, had been injured 
by fire . . . . With respect to all tho many guns which were lost, 

the reports of the victorious infantry declare that they in general 
captured only such guns as had lost their teams by iiro, the others 
succeeded in escaping.” 

General Sheridan at Gravelotte speaking of tho silence of tho French 
■ artillery after the artillery duel at that end of tho field says : 

''Their artillery was silent however; and from this fact tho German 
artillery officers grew jubilant, confidently asserting that their Krupp 
guns had dismounted the French batteries and knocked their mitrail- 
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lenses to pieces .... As tlwj (the German infantry) approaclied 
witbin sliort range i]i(\y siubLnily found tliat ibe Frcnudi a,ri-illety and 
mifcraillensos had l)y no means been disabled^ about 2U0 pieces opening 

on tlieanfwitF feaavfad eiroeld^ 

Princo Kraft at 81. IbnvaK— Diiring onr advance on Ht. Jhavat and 
during the. a,rl.illory light* which followed^ against the eneluy^s guns on 
the hill of 81'. Privai, my l>ai buries siillered eousiderahio loss from the 
enemy's shells. I saw sonu^ limbers blown up ami many guns during 
the cannonade lying misinnbly on the ground ^ wingotl/ that is, with a 
broken wheel. But not* one was withdrawn^ the injured guns w^oro 
always soon vepafrod by the aid of iho wagons^ whicli stood very near 
to them^ so that^ after tlio battb% 1 con hi not exactly tell how* many 
guns (out of 84) had been pttt lannporarily out of ac‘tion. But wlicn^ 
towards evening;, it was necessary io support the infantry in their at- 
tack^ everything Iiad been so entirely repaired during the unceasing 
cannonade that three guns only could not immediately bo brought up 
and bad to be left in rear . . , They remained whore they wero^ 

refitted and followed us as soon as ]>ossiblo to the nmv position.'' 

At Sedan one gun of miiu‘ bivame altogether unserviceable. The 
gun had burst." 

Fi-om the above it may be gatlierml that the silencing of artillery is 
not produced by disableimmt of mairrh:! but by the losses among the 
men. 

The following jiro the losses of tin' six batteries on the left of the 
artillery position of ilu^ .IX G(n’ma.n <,\u*psoo the ]8lh August, 1870/ 
losses whicli resulted in the total silencing of one battery, the 4th 
heavy, and the temporary silencing of others. 




iron. 

lIorsoB, 

.Total streugili of Imitarics ... 

' ■ u: 

sy;j 

839 

With 1st iiiie, in aetiou 

24 

384 

336 

Total losses ... ... 

17 

187 

370 

the worst caso of the above, 

the 4tli heavy battery— ' 


O-ffioors, 

Mm. 

IXorBOs. 

Total strength of baitery ... 

■4. 

151 

126 

With 1st line, in aciioii 

.** ■ ■ 4 ■ 

62 

48 

Total losses ... 

B 

45 

49 


This last battery brought two guns out of action, and four were 
captured by the French. 

All things considered, wo may take it that our forged steel common 
shell may bo regarded only as a ranging projectile. This being the 
case, what wo are really concerned with in this question of eifectivo 
fire, if we exoludo the few occasions npon which case shot is nsed, is 
the use of shrapnel shell, which is the field artillery projectile 
excellence. 

Shrapnel elielL The action of shrapnel shell being described in detail 
in the drill-book it is proposed in this place, merely to state briefly the 
points upon which the following ,chapjt0i»,.,,itoe,ha$eaf . Cv.p. 
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1. That except in cases where actual penetration of cover is re- 
quired, or when time does not permit of the setting of time 
fuzes, the action of time shrapnel is more effective than that 
of percussion shrapnel, and, as a rule, it is easier to obtain 
good effect with it. 

2. That the angle of opening of the shell is from 12 degrees at 
short ranges to 18 degrees at long ranges. 

3. That it is impossible to observe from the battery how far back 
from the target the shell are bursting, but if we know^that 
the trajectory of the shell is correct, we can, by observing 
the height of the burst above the line of sight and referring to 
the slope of descent, as given in the range table, ascertain, if 
we wish to do so, the exact distance that our shell are bursting 
short of the target. 

4. That the height that we wish to see a shell burst at, when using 
it against an extended formation is, in feet, two-thirds of the 
number of hundreds of yards in the range, if the range 
is 3000 yards we wish to see the shell burst 20 feet up in the 
air. Another way of measuring the height of burst, and very 
easily done with a telescopic sight, is to measure the angle be- 
tween the point of burst and the point aimed at, in the above 
case this would be eight minutes. At targets having a small 
front, such as a gun, or against deep formations, such as a 
column where depth of effect is required, it is desired to burst 
the shell closer up and the distance is placed at half the above, 
in the above example it would be 10 feet and 4 minutes respec- 
tively. Also when using time shrapnel against troops behind 
parapets it is useful to get a burst as close up as possible in 
order to get the extra searching power given by the angle of 
descent plus the semiangle of opening of the lower half of the 
cone of dispersion. 

These two angular measures are universal for all ranges. 
We may therefore say that if we know the trajectory to be 
correctly established and we see the shell bursting at 8 or 4 
minutes above the target, as required, we shall know that they 
are bursting at the right place and need not trouble ourselves 
about how far back they are from the target. 

If we were to start firing time shrapnel at once we could not, except 
at very short ranges, see whether they were bursting in the right place 
or not or even if they were short or over the target. It is therefore 
necessary, before we can get an effective fire of time shrapnel, to arrive 
at two things. 

1. The correct amount of elevation required, Le. to establish the 

trajectory. 

2. The correct length of fuze required to burst the shell at the 

proper point in that trajectory. 

The process of finding the aboye is termed BANGINGr/^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RANGmG.^ 

The ohject of the prome of rmiffinff is to find irrespectwe of the distance 
in ijards.whai elevation must he gitmi to the gmis in order that the msmi tragwtorg 
of the hatterg maij pass through the centre of the target, le, the relative range, 
and to determine the eorreet length of fuze. 

Here be it noted that, the object being to adjust the mean trajectory 
of the BATTERY, it must be wrong to range only with one or two 
guns as the process will then only give ns the mean for the guns used. It 
was a practice that was very prevalent in the early days of the modern 
system of fire discipline and the two best layers in the battery were 
generally told off to the duty, but however satisfactory it may have 
been to the two guns concerned it was quite problematical whether the 
trajectory so established was suited to the laying and guns of the 
remainder of the batteiy. 

It is of course a great assistance, as a starting point, to know the 
actual distance in yards to the target, the real range, as this know- 
ledge will give us an approximation to the elevation required and 
eliminate the personal error in judging distance. This information may 
be got with a very small percentage of error, by the use of the range- 
finder, but as this instrument may not always be available and there 
are so many other factors, of such variable nature that have to be taken 
into consideration, which render it necessary that actual experiment 
should take place before efficient fire can bo opened, that the question 
of ranging will fii'st of all bo considered by itself and then the amount 
of assistance to be derived from the use of tho rango-finder will be 
pointed out. 

The principal of these variable factors that influence the trajectory 
are : 

1. Valuations in the performance of the powder, dependent on 
climatic and atmospheric conditions, which naturally vary, even 
from day to day. 

2. Porce and dix^ection of wind. 

3. Variations in the nature, etc. of the powder, owing to difficul- 
ties of manufacture, age, the amount of jolting about in the 
limber that it has received, etc. The following example is 
selected on account of tho great care with which the laying 
was carried out, which shows that the result arose from the 
variation in powder. 

20 rounds 6’6-inch howitzer. 2 lbs. charge. Range about 
1100 yards. 

A single howitzer was used and was laid very carefully each 
time by clinometer. 


1 For selection of ranging point see chapter on “ Observation of Fire.*^ * 
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cartridges of another batch, of the same weight, pre- 
viously made up, got mixed up with those prepared for 
this practice with the following results : 

15 cartridges gave a mean point of impact 19 yards short 
of the target. 

5 cartridges gave a mean point of impact 158 yards short 
of the target. 

Difference 139 yards or about 13 per cent of the range. 

• - 4. Nature of the ground, as influencing the jump of the gun. 

. It appears then that it would be very unwise to accept any distance, 
however carefully measured, as the correct elevation for the range, but 
this distance must be carefully proved and verified by a system of trial 
shots. 

A leading feature of any system of ranging must be simplicity, not 
only in order that it may be quickly mastered and kept up without 
perpetual rehearsal, but also that it may not break down under the 
stress of practical application in the field. Many schemes have been 
propounded on the Continent, of which a large number have been 
abandoned solely on this ground of complication, though promising 
well in other respects such as rapidity and accuracy. 

The groundwork of all modern systems of ranging is what is termed 
the bracket system.^^ The method of application in our service, as 
we find it laid down in Field Artillery Drill, Vol. II., and modified 
by the periodical instructions for practice, is one of great simplicity. 
We will take it as a type, also discuss some of the methods obtaining 
abroad, and deduce the broad principles upon which all the systems 
are founded. 

The ordinary German method and our own are so much alike that 
we may take them together. 

On coming, into action all the guns are loaded with percussion pro- 
jectiles and it must be thoroughly understood that this loading is to be 
repeated until it is stopped or changed by order of the C.O. in order 
that he may not have to think about orders for loading when his mind 
is employed with other matters. 

All the guns are layed at the elevation ordered, that is for the eleva- . 
tion due to the estimated range. The French vary this slightly, they 
contend that it is easier to start from the observation of a round that 
is short, it is therefore ordered that the first round shall be fired at an 
elevation less by some 200 to 300 metres than the estimated range. 
The Germans order that if the first round is over the elevation of the 
second shall be so reduced that the next round shall fall short. Where 
the observation of rounds over is difficult it certainly appears wise to 
ensure the first round being short, but where a range-finder is used tho 
first shell will very possibly fall sufficiently near the target to bo ob- 
served with ease. 

If the first round is observed short increase the elevation by an 
amount equal to about one-tenth of the range ; that is, if the range is 
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between 2000 and 3000 yards increase the elevation by 200 yards. 

3000 and 4000 „ „ „ 300 „ 

4000 and 5000 „ „ „ 400 „ 

if the next round is again observed sliorb increase again by a like 
amount and so on until a round is observed to burst “ over.” The 
“ LONG BEAOKETV’ is then said to be found. 

The amount of increment may appear excessive but it is better to err 
in this respect than to fall into the error of making small corrections 
and thus, if the amount of correction really required is a large one, 
creeping up” to the range at the cost of a lai-ger expenditure of time 
and ammunition. 

— When a correction in elevation is ordered it is made hy all tlie guns and not only hy the 
one about to be fired. 

If tlie first round is observed over tlxe converse of tlie above opera- 
tion takes place. 

Example — 

2-4()0 yards short. 

2000 

2800 „ 

3000 „ over. 

The Long Bracket iS;, in this case^ between 2800 and 8000 yards. 
Prom tliis bracket we now proceed to find the SHORT BRACKET/^ 
wdiich in oor service as in the Gorman;, is taken at 50 yards, or metres, 
the niethod is to fire a round, or rounds, at the mean of the last two 
elevations that have been observed to bracket the target. 

Thus, in our example, a round is fired at 2900 yards, which is 
observed over 

2900 yards over. 

The target is now known to be between 2800 yards, which was short 
and 2900 yards, which was over ; a round is now fired at the mean of 
these two last elevations 

2850 yards ... ... over. 

The target is now between 2800 and 2850 yards, or a bracket of 50 
yards, which is known as the short bracket. 

The short bracket being established a series of four, six or more 
shell, known as the “VERIFYING SERIES is fired at the mean of 
the elevations of the short bracket. (In France and Germany at the 
lower of these two elevations.) If the target is a horizontal one of no 
great depth, such as a line of skirmishers, one-third to one-half of 
these rounds should be observed “ short if the target has height 
one-fourth to one-third of them should be observed “ sliort.^^ If these 
conditions are not obtained a correction of 25 yards plus or minus may 
be made and the process repeated if the range is a long one and the 
target stationaiy, but it is generally the custom to pass to shrapnel fire 
without firing another verifying series. 

In cases where the target is of a transitory nature there will not be 
time to verify the range and shrapnel fire will have to be opened at the 

28 
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lower eleTstion of the short bracket} without waiting to verify. The 
space covered by tbe bullets amply compensating for any small error 
in the elevation. 

Under ordinary circumsfcances it is not of much use to make a cor- 
rection of less than 25 yards, as this distance repi'esents, approximately, 
the average 50 per cent, rectangle of most field guns at fair service 
ranges. To continue the example — 

yards short 

over 

’’ » short. 

„ „ ... ... over. 

We may therefore say that with an elevation of 2825 yards the mean 
trajectory of the battery will pass through the centre of the target. 
Now at ranges over 2000 yards and up to the limit at which the small 
time and percussion fuze can be used the shrapnel shell travels about 
25 yards further than the common for the same elevation ^ the Battery 
Commander, before communicating the verified range to the battery 
would deduct 25 yards j the word of command would then be KEEP 
TO 2800 YARDS. 

Suppose that the above proportion of overs and unders has not been 
obtained and that three were short and one was over; the Battery 
Commander will be perfectly right to assume that his range is very 
nearly found but that it is the least thing short, a correction of 25 yards 
will give it to him and he will therefore think 2825 yards pins 25 yards 
is the correct range for common shell and he must knock off 25 yards 
before passing to shrapnel therefore the word of connnand will be 
KEEP TO 2825 YARDS. If three were over and one was short then 
2825 is a little too long and 2825 minus 25 yards would bo the correct 
elevation for common shell and if the correction be made for shrapnel 
the word of command will be KEEP TO 2775 YARDS. 

Important joints to be olmrved in llmigiup. 

Ill order to avoid a very fruitful source of error, any round about the 
observation of which there is any douU is ON NO ACCOUNT TO 
BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION AS A BASIS FOR COR- 
RECTIONS. Another round should be fired at the same elevation. 
Otherwise one round wrongly observed will probably necessitate the 
repetition of the whole operation. 

When tbe whole of a series depends upon the correct observation or 
laying of one round, that round should be carefully repeated and 
verified. 

There are two common instances of this. 

A round, say the first, is observed to strike the target, it would not 
do to accept the elevation of that ‘round as quite correct bocanso the 
guu might have been badly laid but the verifying series should bo 
commenced at once at the elevation at which that round was fired, 
(fe Also Chapter on Observation of Fire). The other case is where 


1 When tlio middle fcimo and percussion is used the shrapnel travels 160 to 200 yards less than 
the common shell for the same elevation. 
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there has been a long succession of rounds all in the same sense, : 

4400 over. 

4000 short, 

4^i00 „ 

4300 „ 

4350 „ 

It is obvious that in this ease the whole of the series depends upon tlie 
correct observation of the first round and it would not do to pass to 
shrapnel fire without at least tiring one more x'oiind at 4400 to make 
quite sure that that first round was over. 

Having now thorouglily established the trajectory we will consider 
the passage from common shell to shrapnel shell. We will suppose 
that the target is an eKfcended one and thereforo, at the range 2800 
yards it will bo desired to get a burst about 20 feet up. 
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(a.) After the 5th round 0.0. having got the target within a 
bracket of 100 yards, can forsee the end of the series, and, 
by the time the fire has got round to number 5 gun again, he 
will want no more common shell. After round 5 therefore 
he gives the word Prepare for Shrapiiel.'^^ This applies to 
the whole battery and means that when the common shell in 
the guns are fired the guns are to be relatd and the No. 3 of 
each is to stand with a shrapnel shell and time fuze in his 
hand ready to set the fuze. But the 0.0. does more than 
this for the Left Section, one gun of which, No. 5, is empty 
and the other about to be fired, he completes the word of 
command by giving them a length of fuze so that the load- 
ing of that section can be completed. Thus there will be no 
pause in the fire when he comes round to them again. Ho 
gives ^^Left Section Fuze 14/^ that is, the fuze for the. 
lower of the last two elevations that have bracketted the 
target, which cannot be very far off the length required and 
at all events is good enough for the first two trial fuzes. To 
get the approximate length of fuze it is quite sufficient to 
divide the number of hundreds of yards by two, tluis for 
2800 yards fuze 14 will be very nearly right, the range table 
is thus dispensed with. Trial fuzes must always be set by 
sections as, being variable in their burning, it is better to 
take the mean of two bursts as a datum for corrections. 

(i.) See page 206. 

(c.) The mean of rounds 11 and 12 gave a burst of 36 feet, which 
is too high, the fuze for the next section is therefore length- 
ened by one-half. (At least one-half should be taken to 
avoid creeping up.) After round 12 the word Eight Sec- 
tion Fuze 144 is given. The Left and Centre Sections relay 
their guns and stand ready to load with shrapnel as soon as 
they get a length of fuze given to them, 

{d,) The mean burst of rounds 13 and 14 being 12 feet up, and 
therefore too low, the fuze has to be shortened ; but, by this 
time, the 0.0. can see that the length of fuze will probably 
be 14|, he therefore desires to fire a verifying series and 
orders, after round 14, Centre and Left Sections Fuze 14^.^^ 

(<?.) The mean of rounds 15 and 16 being 20 feet, or the distance 
required, in order to avoid having a pause in the fire after 
round 18, the O.O., after round 16, gives the word Right 
Section Fuze 144/^ 

(/.) The mean of rounds 15, 16, 17 and 18 being very nearly 20 
feet, after round 18 the 0.0. gives the word Keep to Fuze 
14J, Ordinary Pire.^^ The guns of the Eight Section being 
already loaded there is no pause. 

In cases where the target is at all indistinct or where, there being 
no^ telescopic sight available, there are difficulties in estimating the exact 
height of burst it is better to lengthen the fuze until a series of bursts 
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on graze are obtained and tlien shorten the fuze by one-quarter or one- 
half. By this means the burst of the shell within an effectire distance 
of the target is ensured. 

Mror (f buniiug of iJie Taking the result of many rounds 

fired at battery service practice by a well-trained battery, it has been 
found that with the small time and percussion fuze the mean error of 
burning is about 19 yards. ^This of course takes into account not only 
the variable burning of the fuze but also a certain amount of indifferent 
setting of the fuzes, which after all is a service condition. 

It will be seen therefore that if it is desired to get a mean point of 
burst within about 100 yards of a target that a certain proportion of 
the shell will burst on graze. 

Fuze scale. The fuze scale is merely approximate and is compiled 
for the burning of the fuzes at the sea level. The higher the altitude 
the slower burn the fuzes on account of the diminished supply of 
oxygen and the diminished pressure of the air. Bales are given in the 
drill-books for calculating this increase in the length of burning but 
calculations of this sort are little to be trusted in the field and all in- 
formation required may be got from the first pair of trial fuzes if they 
be set sufficiently short to burst iu the air and not on graze. 

To find the correct length of fuze. In this portion of the process of 
ranging the same general rule applies as iu the former portion, viz., 
that a creeping stylo should be avoidtxl as leading to a waste of time 
and ammunition. 

Alfceratioiis should be bold, that is, of not less than *5, with a metal 
time fuze. If the correction is bold then the tai’get is soon bx’acketted 
between two lengths of fuze, one too long and the other too short; the 
amount short may be seen by observation and the difference between 
the two lengths split in the proper proportion to give the correct height 
of burst. 

It is when shell burst on graze that the boldest alterations are 
necessary, and at long ranges one or two whole divisions is a permissible 
alteration, because it is impossible to tell how much too long the fuze 
is. As an example, an officer firing at a range of about 8800 yards 
and using the middle time fuze, gave the first pair of fuzes 26, these 
burst on graze, he then came back *5 at a time firing two fuzes at each 
length, until he gob to 21*5 which was the correct length. He thus 
took 16 shell before he aiTived at the right length, which then had to 
be verified. If he had made a bolder alteration he would probably 
have found the coxmect length in 6 or 8 rounds. 

In ivanging for length of fuze, or atterwai’ds, alterations should never 
be made on the result of the observation of one round. Trial fuzes 
should always be fired by sections and the mean of two bursts taken as 
the basis for coiTOCtions. 

Corrections for deflection. In order to facilitate observation it is im- 
portant that the guns during ranging should be cai-efully laid for 
direction and it is the duty of the sectional officers to assist the Bat- 
tery Commander by attending to this. 

A lateral deviation is not always caused by the wrong setting of the 
deflection leaf, it may sometimes be the result of the natural dispersion 
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of tlie piece;, breadth of the probable rectangle. For this reason 
it is not necessary to correct the deflection alter a single roiiiKb unless 
the deviation observed exceeds the breadth of the probable rectangle. 
If it is less than this amount the mean of several rounds must be taken 
as a basis for correction. 

The deflection for each gun varying aocordiug to the position of tlie 
wheels (except when ScotFs sights are used), the proper correction 
must be made for each by the gun-layer and the fecctioiial Oilicer is 
responsible that it is made. In the case of a strong side wind the 
correction will apply to all and will be ordered by the Battery Com- 
mander. When Scott^s sights are used this deflection given by the 
0.0. for wind should include that necessary to compensate for drift. 

As observations for lateral corrections can best bo made from a 
position near the gun itself^ these corrections are the business of the 
Sectional Officers. 

Mental calculations are very little to be relied upon in the field and 
it will be found better, instead of calculating out a correction for deflec- 
tion to make a bold alteration which will probably bring the projectile 
to the other side of the target and then split the difference, in fact to 
apply the bracket system, which has always been found quicker than 
any creeping up. 

Amount of assistance to le got from the Range-Fmler m rangmg. The 
advantage of the range-finder is that the great errors that arise in 
judging distance are eliminated, and we may therefore hope that the 
elevation as given by range-finder will place our first round somowliero 
close to the target. But, owing to the variable factors influencing the 
trajectory, mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, it would not do 
to accept this elevation without verification. A verifying series might 
be fired at once at the elevation so given, but this might lead to loss of 
time and to creeping up to the target, it is better therefore to attempt 
at once to find the small bracket, or at long ranges a bracket of 100 to 
200 yards, by this means the process of ranging is considerably short- 
ened. Thus, if the range-finder gives 2710 yards : 

1st round, elevation 2700 yards short. 

2nd „ ,, 2750 „ „ 

' 8rd „ „ 2800 „ over. 

Let us assume that the range is verified to he 2775 yards, that is to 
say that in order to make a shell travel a measured distance of 2710 
yards it is necessary to put up elevation for 2775 yards, this difference 
of 65 yards is known as THE ERROE OF THE DAT and will vary 
according to atmospheric conditions, state of powder, &c. 

The value of knowing the error of the day is this, that, at the second 
or later series, the knowledge can be made use of in shortening the 
process of ranging. Thus, suppose the next range as given by range- 
finder is 2325 yards, the error of the day is known to be 65 yards, the 
elevation for that range will therefore be 2390 yards. 

1st round 2400 yards over. 

2nd „ 2360 „ short. 

It would not be safe to omit bracketting the target because the 
range-takers might have made a mistake. 
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In redoeming, to-day, the pledge given in footnote on page 9 of '^The 
Master-Gunner of Dngland/^ ProceedhiffS R,A, Institidmiy VoL XIV., 
No. 5, 1 regret the delay, which has been unavoidable. 

The Buccessioii Lud is even now incomplete — not because of data being 
non-existent, but of the iinpriicticability of a non-resident in London 
devoting sufficient leisure to got at them, involving as such research 
docs the functions of a Britisli Mnsoum book-worm, or faded parchment 
Rolls Court moth. 

The Authorities <‘iro too numerous for quotation — consisting of Ex- 
chequer receipts, &o,. Treasury issues, Garde-robo accounts, 
])arehmerit rolls, Eymer^s Fmlem, Royal and Ordnance Warrants, 
Hnrleian and Oleaveland MSB., Grose^s and .Lelnnd^s Antiquities, &c. 
The Cleaveland Memoirs have lioen particularly useful ; but discovery 
of several important errors in these generally accurate MSS. necessi- 
tated verification by references to the original sources. 

Regimental historians have hitherto been content with fixing the 
birth of the Royal Artillery at the peimianent establishment, in 1715, 
of the last Train of Artillery.^^ The disbandment of ^^Trains^^ was a 
legal fiction — to comply with the constitution, prioi’ to first Mutiny/ Ad 
of William III. — as an Artillery force was continuous from the dawn of 
tlie 13th century; and this Suceessmi Lid presents, in a succinct form, a 
retrospective outline of Artillery history during the five hundred years 
preceding 1 71 5. There is inductive evidence that the Roger de Leyburn 
of A.D. 1265 had, for executive, a Fleming, and that Flemish experts 
continued to instruct Artillerymen down to the end of the Tudors. The 
Mastei*^ Gunner of Scotland (Johannis Crab), so early as 1319, is described 
by his contemporary as a Flemyng^”^ — that was of so gret sutelt^^*^ — 
aithougli Bourne, in his “^^Art of Shooting (printed A.D. 1587), 
attributes to Henry VIIL the regular introduction of Flemish 
Magidfi: but the insular English antipathy to foreigners during the 
reigns of the immediate successors to the unfortunate King John may 
account for what appears to have been designed concealment of names 
of the eai'liest Master-Gunners. 

There is an indefinable, incommunicable pleasure in delving among 
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tlie faded, original of past ages, out of wliioh liistory is builded j 
and in tbus being enabled in viewing tbe circumstances of to-day to 
recognise wlience tbey sprang, with the motives and developments 
which have conspired to produce them— a feeling akin to that with 
which, for instance, any one who has sat much at the feet of the 
disconrsers in the Platonic dialogues readily identifies the j)a6?dum 
which supplies so much of what is called advanced thouerlit of to-day, 
and detects the leavening influences on human history. But one cannot 
rise out of such abstraction without being weighted with the conscious- 
ness that the history of Artillery is not so much that of ‘^ civilisation 
and progress as that of individualism ^ and that the proud title 
and potentialities of the office of Mader-Gtmner of England— 
Master-Gunner-in-Ohief — have been magnified or marred, not by 
‘■'civilisation and progress,'^ but by the ability or otherwise^ of the 
individual incumbents, from which their successors have profited or 
suffered (‘‘for no man liveth unto himself,'’^ even in this respect). 

Both the hour and the man met, for instance, in Christopher Morris 
(A.D. 1523): a greater hour was before Eichard Leake, the aged 
(A.D. 1677) j but the man was unequal to it, and his bishopric was 
taken away and given to another order of incumbents — the oflfic© itself 
degenerating into that of the Master- Gtmner of the Royal Parks. 

l^Histoire de VJrilllerie est Vhistoire du progres des sciences et par laM 
de la civilisatioid is synthetically true, couched in Imperial language j 
but did Artillery owe as much to civilisation and progress as to Gustavus 
Adolphus or to Napoleon the Great, or to the genius of Von Moltke 
.Even so, the history of the development, organisations and progress of 
the Royal Artillery, when it comes to be written impartially and com- 
prehensively, will be epoched in much by the Arts, bat in much more 
by the dominant individaalisms of Legge, Borgard, Belford, Dickson, 
Ross, Campbell, Bingham, Cole, and one or two of their successors 
who have made the Royal Artillei-y of to-day. 

* * * * * * * 

In my contribution to the archmology of Artillery — referred to above 
as The Master-Gunner of England— following passage on page 96 — 

Hence the origin of the first motto of the Board of Ordnance (instituted 
as the Ordnance OfBce by Queen Elizabeth, 1602), Sua Tela TotumM — 
a motto which, for the Ordnance Arm, was changed by King William 

1 Indeed, a writer in tlio Sjpectafor asserts : I EaYe heard one of the greatest geniuses this ago 
has produced, who had been trained up in all the polite studies of Antiquity, assure me, upon lu's 
being obliged to search into several rolls and records, that, notwitlistanding such an employment was 
at first very dry and irksome to him, he at last took an incredible pleasure in 
Wo. 4i7. 

-The “Law of Wills and Causes,” and the iniluenee of individualism on hmnan progress are 
splendidly handled by John Beattie Orozier in his CimUsation and iMiqress (Lfiugimms) ; and in 
Samuel Laing’s Modern Z}>roastrian^ whoso “Law of Polaritv ” is ‘the ('((untion of' Orozier’s 
“Wills.” 

® Napoleon III. Vide “ The Master-Gunner of England,” page 13. 

^ So recently as during the Crimean Wa.r (1854) the Isle of Weight (uilrnnees {.o the Solent 
were guarded by two toy forts (built temp. Henry VIII.), and manned by Henry VIll’s. brass 
6-prs, ,- and the heaviest ordnance for Fort George, Freshwater, in replncennait, wen? IB-pr, Al.L. 
guns of George II. (the 32-pr. being only a earronade). Had “'Science and civilisation ” slept 
during this long intoiwal ? 
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IV. into fhe present gud fas Bt glona 


modification^ for wliicli tlie present moment inay be the most opportune. 
In penning the passage, t hat tlie Tmlor motto was changed by order of 
King Wiliiain IV. into Ublqne^ quo fts et gloria duciint^ I adhered to 
the following — 

■G'KNEKal Ohber. 

“ Tlio King lias licen pleaHrd to grant to tlie Eoyal llegimeiit of Artilleiy 
ami Corps of Royal hngiiuarrs H is Majesty’s pennissioii to bear on their 
appoiutnienls the Royal Arms and Supporters, together with a camion 
and the motto — 

UUqne^ qnd f (IB et gloria 

Tatterus are accordingly in preparation, and wlien in readiness due 
notice will be gi?en to the Eegimont 

(Signed) A. Dickson, Colonel, 

13th July, 183^. D.-A.-G-eiieral.” 

This attracted the attention of that eminent archaeologist, the late 
General Sir J. IL Lefroy, F.R.S., who had received his first commission 
in the Royal Artillery, in 1831, at Woolwich. Sir Henry at once did 
me the honor of explaining that the order was blundered in its word- 
ing by a clerk, which both he and another ofiiccr of the Garrison got 
'^put right"' in, the Adjutant-Gonorahs office at the time. In support, 
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“ Penguite, Par StatioD, 
Cornwallj 2nd NoTember, 1885. 

Dear MtJiiDocHj 

The General Order of 1832, to which you refer me, is no authority.’’ 
The then chief clerk in the D.-A.-G.’s office (named Campbell) at Woolwich no 
doubt framed it for Sir Alexander Dickson’s signature, upon a coinniimi cation 
from the Mas ter- General, whicli probably covered a letter from the Herald’s office 
or the Lord Chamberlain. If any of these could be found, or if Garter-Kiiig-at- 
Arms would have the original grant looked up, we should luive sometliing to go 
on. Qii6 fas et gloria diicmit is the motto of the 50th (West Kent Ilegiinent), 
as well as of the Koyai Engineers. Ubiqne is no part of the sentence, 
as is clearly shown by its being separated from it in the devices. The oOtli 
enumerate twenty actions ; but they cannot say with the Ordnance Corps Ublque I 
In short, it is our Badge — a distinct thing from our Motto, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. H. Lefroy.” 

P.S. — I observe that one Regiment has Quo fata mca^it! Everybody wall see 
Ubiqiie qn6 fata vocant 

Sir Henry Lefroy’s recollection of the incident of 50 years previously 
was correct; and the R.A. Dress Regulations^ 1833, gave the Device^ 
Badge, and Motto, as approved by the King on 31st Octoboi’, 1832 — 
subjoined : — 
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It may be well to give liere tlie cori%endum order :~ 

** His Majesty having been pleased to grant the following Mottoes for the Boyal 
Artillery-— 


and . 

Qm fas et gloria dmimt. 

The word is to In^ substituted in lieu of all other terms of distinction 

hitherto borne on any i)art of ilie Dress or Appointments tliroughout the legi- 
inent,^ except in eases where the Eoyal Arms are borne in full, when the latter 
motto will also bo inserted. 

(Signed) A. Dickson, Colonel, 

Woolwich, 1st June, 183S. D.-A.-General’^ 

: SUCCESSION LIST O.F THE MASTEILG-IJNNEES OP ENGLAND. 


Reign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

: Name. 

. j 

Hen. III. 

, 

A.l). 

Roger de 

1216-1372 

1263 

Leyburn 

Ed. I. 


Johannis 

1272-1307 

■ **♦ 

' le ■ 



Flemyiig 

■ 


War Services, &c. 


f Suppression of Gloucester’s rebellion, when 
*'gun8 and otlier ordnance were shot into 
the City of London.’* 

In the 48th, Henry ILL, Eoger de Leyburn 
is shown in the Exchequer Eolls — Army,Vol. I. 
— as exercising the functions under designation 
of Constable of Rochester Castle {Comtahular 
ile Ilqffhi), and was the only Constable of the 
period who was deputed, at the national cost, 
to inspect the several Forts, Ballistse, Catalpultae, 
ac inuniciones (Windsor, Rochester, Newnhaven, 
Odi Nore, Eckingham, Sandwich, &c., and in 
tile North). Was present at the battle of Eves- 
ham, and throughout the war with Wales (guerra 
WalUae). The Bayeux tapestry shows the 
description of guns (temp. Henry III.), which 
are also finely depicted on the south window 
of the E.M. Academy, Woolwich. (The artist 
who took them from the Bayeux tapestry was 
Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford). 

( Magister Ballkt. Wars of Edward I. Noth- 
< ing more definitely traced beyond 23rd of 
(Edward L 


1 General Sir IL LeCroy, who was at the time a Liou^tonanfc E.A. in his second year 

of service, was so good an to jot down the following explanation of this expression:— 

. the Badges magara, &o., worn by part of the Kcgiment, were or^red to 

be discontinued on the adoption of (Initialed) J . H. L. 

This corrigmidum order was not copied into the ofEci^ MSB. book of General Orders, 
^ind only one battalion (the 6th) preserved a copy at tho timo» ic.ix.in, 
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SUGOESSIOK LIST O'J? THl MASTEE-GUNNBRS OB ENGLAND, 


Rekn. 


Data oil 
Appt. 


Ed. II. 
1307*-1S27 


Ed, III. 
1327-1377 


Name. 


Not 

traced. 


Jolui Pary 
or Parry. 


War Services^ &c. 


' 1319. Siege of Berwick Castle, wliicli was 
successfully defended by Robert Bruce (Robert 
de Brus), wlio bad engines (cata|)iiltae, bal- 
listae, springaldes or apriiigals, and bowes ; 
but no CANNON (inaehinae vel Vibrelia), 
Jolm Crab,aEleniing, was in commaiid of tlie 
Engines ^ Three years later (1 3 22) the Scotch 
obtained cannon by capture from tiie English 
in the battle of Leylade. 

J.D, 1822. Battle of Leylade, Northum- 
berland, in which Ed. IL lost his ordnance, 
which was conveyed by the Scotch into Berwick 
^and other fortified cities. 

1333. Battle of Halidon Hill, and capitu- 
lation of Berwick Castle. 

1338. His Majesty, withhis Armyand Artil- 
lery, crossed over into Flanders, preparatory 
to invasion of France ; and took into pay the 
Flemings — wlio henceforth, controlled the 
Artillery. 

1340. Siege of Ghent and Tournay, After 
10 weeks assault, a truce was concluded and 
the army, witli its great and small ordnance, 
withdrew to Ghent. 

1340, Battle o! Cre^y, near Flanders — the 
first remarkable occasion in Europe in wliich 
gunpowder artillery was employed in the 
field. Mecermj (HapiiFs llktory of England) 
says that King Ed. struck terror into the 
French army with five or six pieces of cannon, 
it being the first time they had seen such 
thundering machines.” . 


.1 John Barhour, Archdeacon of Ahertleen (horn 1320), writing of the eiego of Berwick bj 
Ed. II. (1319), and of Kobort Bruce’s famous defence, gives these words on page 68 in hia life of 
Bruce (metrical). Colonel Cleaveland, B.A. {Momolrs, p. 2), ascribes this event to the siege by 
Ed. III., when Eobort Bruce was dead. (I fell into a similar error on p. 9 of “ The Master- 
Qunner of England ”) . 


^^ JJione Crahj a Memyng, alsua had he 
That was oif so gret sutelt^ 

To ordane and make apparaill 
Eor to defend and till assaill 
Castell off Wer, or than Cytd, 

’ That nane slejars mychfc fund yn be. 
He gert engyns, and cranys, ma, 


And perw'ayit grot fyr alsua ; 
Sprynfuids, and scliot, on fer manors 
That to defend castells aifers. 

Ho purwayit intill full grot wane ; 
But gynnys for crakys had he nano 
For in Scotland yoit tlsan Ixd weno 
The use of thaim luid not boon sane.” 


iis tne ocoren out;amea cannon tnreo years atterwards, .iuliu Urab is tluia the transition 
Masfcer-Quimer who bridges the gulph between the two dispensations. “ The first instructors 
(magistri) of Gunpowder Artillery in England were also Flemings,” vide The Mastcr^Guwnsr 
^ Vot XIV.; No. 3,"^ Procoei^ 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTBE-GUNNERS OT ENGLAND. 


Reign. 


Dal e of 
Appt. 


1(1. TIL 
1827-1377 
(Cmt,L) 


Eicli. II. 
1377-1399 


Hen. IV. 
1399-1413 


Hen. V. 
1418-1422 


1414 


Name. 


.folin 'Pary 
01 - Parry. 


Not traced. 


Nicliol. Mer- 
burg (or de 
Merbtirg.) 


War Services, fee. 


1347. Siege of Calais. “The Master- 
Gunner who led the English at Calais ” (a 
Fleming) was subsequently (1386) found on 
board om? of tlio French ships of war, which 
had al8o_ great quantities of gunpowder, guns, 
and engines. 

At 8ieg$ of Calais. 

Btaf of the Master- (3-immr. of 

f Masons. ^ ■ 

Carpenters 
Smiths at Is. 

314 ■< Engineers > lOd. 
Tent-makers dd, & 
Miners 3d, 

^Q-^hers 

According to Majpin^s and 
Q-raftovi^s chronicles. 


at m 


Chmners... ... vj 

Artllkrs vj 

Ingjners ...Ivij 
Aeeordiding to original 
Ordinanee of Ed, lll.j 
1344, 


per 

diem. 


C 1398. His Majesty, witli a great power 
j and artillery, embarked for Ireland and broiiglit 
( tlii^ greati^r part of that realm into good order. 


1400. His Majesty, with a great provision 
of men, imuiitlon, and artillery, marched into 
Wale.s and drove the French out of that 
country. 

1402, Battle of Homiidoii. 1403. Battle 
of Shrewsbury, 

1405. His Majesty inarclied with his army 
into the North, and with his artillery besieged 
Berwick. The first shot overthrew part of 
one of tho towers, which caused the surrender. 
The army afterwards proceeded to Wales. 

1408, Battle of Bramham Moor. 

Magkter Vihrellat: — (not Master of the 
Ordnance, as rendered in Eymer’s Feeder a). 

1415. Siege of Harfieur, which the artil- 
lery so successfully breached as to cause 
capitulation. Four Flemish “Master- Gunners” 
were also of the expedition, viz,, Gerald Van 
Willighen, Haynes Joye, Walter Stotmaker, 
Brovanskeaali Coykyer. Battle of Agincourt, 
at which the above were engaged. The 
original (parchment) muster rolls of the army 
embarked this year (Monstracio Imninum ad 
arnm armaiormn et eagglttariormi' . ^ 

give the names of counts (comee), knights, 
esquires, and of some 20,000 men ; but are 


^ In extended form— tho original being in oonfciaotions. 
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SUCCESSION 'list OF THE MASTER-GUNNEKS OF ENGLAND. 


Reign. 


[Date of 
Appt. 


Name. 


Hem V. 
(Contd.J 


pen. YL 
1422-1461 


Ed. IT. 
1461-1488.1 


1414 


NicFol. Mer- 
borg (or de 
Merburg.) 


0 


0 


War Services j &c. 


‘incomplete, and do not give tlie ordnance 
muster, &c. 

Siege and capture of Tongue, Normandy, 
The artillery details comprise 1000 masons, 
carpenters, ko. Capture of Caen and other 
towns. The campaign continued tiirough the 
whole winter, without interruption, Cher- 
bourg capitulated after 8 months siege. 

1419. Iloen captured, and Normandy sub- 
dued. . 

1420 to 1422. Siege of Troyes, The Army 
continued in Normandy occupying the several 
fortresses and capturing others, and the 
Artillery were conspicuous in firing great 
[ stones out of great guns. 

1425, The English, in defending the town 
of St. Jacques de Leitson, sallied out, attack- 
ing the besiegers, and captured 14 great guns 
and 40 barrels of powder. 

1428. Siege of Orleans, which the English 
army encompassed with 60 forts, of which 6 
were the strongest, commanding the principal 
avenues to the city, and in which were placed 
the cannon. When the besieged perceived 
that they were environed with fortresses and 
ordnance, they laid gun against gun, and 
fortified towers against bulwarks, and within 
made new rampiers and built mud walls to 
avoid cracks and breaches which might by 
violent shot suddenly ensue. 

1483. The Master of the Xinfs Ordnance 
in this year was Gilbert Parr, who appears to 
have remained in the Tower of London; and 
in 1456, Thomas Yaughan, Esqre., held the 
office. 

1466. The first Master Goieral of the 
Ordnance (John Judd) was so commissioned 
in this year. This was the creation of the 
ordnance office, which was then lodged in the 
Cockpit, Whitehall: in 1532 tlie office was 
(^removed to the Tower of London. 

C 1461-1471. During the civil wars of this 
< reign, both armies were furnislied with ‘‘great 
(artdlery.'* 


iThe appointment being for life, de Merbourg Rave covered this period. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTER-GUNNEES OF ENGLAND.: 


Reign. 


Ed. IV. 
lHIl-1483. 
(Conid,) 


Eiclid. ILL 
1483-1485. 


Hen. VIL 
1485-1509, 


Hen. Till 
1509-1547 


Date of' 

i\,ppt. 


1483 


1485 


Name. 


Patrick <ie le 
Mevtc 


Rielvd. Faw^ 
eoTier. 


War Services, &c. 


1474. The artillery, with artificers and 
laborers, accompanied the army in the expedi- 
tion against France. 

14Si3.^ Invasion of Scotland and capture 
of llerwick. One thousand men of the army 
were on this occasion appointed to attend the 
ordnance, 

Vibrellator m.agkte}\ , . infra Tnrrim 
mdruM Lonionil^ infra re^nmt nostrum 
Angliae ac alibi . . ; but the Cleaveland 

MSS, incorrectly localise his commission to 
the Tower— also note 4, p, 10 of “The 
I\faster-G iinner of England ” — “Proceedings’* 
E, A. Institution, Vol XIY., No. 3). Eaufe 
liygaiid was at same time appointed Master 
of the Ordnance ; and tlie Master-Gunner of 
Calais (deptity or “ mate'* of the M.G. of E.) 
was Eichard Warrington, 

1485. Battle of Boswortli. 


' 1485, Sir Richard Guilsford, Knight, 

Mmter of the Ordnance. 

LM)L Sir Ed. Poynyngs, Kt., with bold 
soldiers and suthcient artillery embarked for 
Flanders; and besieged Sluys, which capitu- 
lated. The King embarketl with his army 
and artillery for Calais and besieged Boulogne. 
After breaking the walls and sore defacing 
them with his battering pieces, peace was 
eoneluded. 

1496. His Majesty, with a populous army 
ami plenty of Artillery, marched out of the 
city of London for the attack of the Cornish 
rel)els on Blackheath, wlxom he defeated. 

1497. The Earl of Surrey, with an army 
and artillery, marched into Scotland in pur- 
suit of the Scotch; besieged Haiton Castle, 
w^hich surrendered in a few hours. The Earl 
catised his miners to raise and overthrow the 
fortress to the plain ground, 

f 1609. HicJiard Fawconcr and his 1% ser- 
j vitour gunners petitioned the King (Henry 
1 VIIL) in the first year of his Majesty’s reign 
(.for payment of their wages. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OP THE MASTER-GUNNEES OP ENGLAND. 


Eeigii. 

Bate of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Hen. V. 
(Contd.) 

1414 

Nichol. Mer- 
boig (or de 
Merburg.) 

< 

i 

^incomplete, and do not give tlie ordnance 
muster, &c. 

Siege and capture of Tongue, Normandy. 
Tlie artilleiy details comprise 1000 masons, 
carpenters, See. Capture of Caen and other 
towns. The campaign continued through the 
whole winter, without interruption. Cher- 
bourg capitulated after 6 months siege. 

1419. Eoen captured, and Normandy sub- 
dued. 

14^0 to 1422. Siege of Troyes. The Army 
continued in Normandy occupying the several 
fortresses and capturing others, and the 
Artillery were conspicuous in tiring great 
^ stones out of great guns. 

jHen. VI. 
1422-1461 

■ '1 

0 

! 

j 

^ 1425. The English, in defending the town 

of St. Jacques de Leitson, sallied out, attack- 
ing the besiegers, and captured 14 great guns 
and 40 barrels of powder. 

1428. Siege of Orleans, which the English 
army encompassed with 60 forts, of which 6 
were the strongest, commanding the principal 
avenues to the city, and in wliich were placed 
the cannon. When the besieged perceived 
that they were environed with fortresses and 
ordnance, they laid gun against gun, and 
fortified towers against bulwarks, and within 
made new rampiers and built mud walls to 
avoid cracks and breaches which might by 
violent shot suddenly ensue. 

1433. The Master of the Xinfs Ordnance 
in this year was Gilbert Parr, who appears to 
have remained in the Tower of London • and 
in 1456, Thomas Vaughan, Esqre., held the 
office. 

1466. The first Master General of the 
Ordnance (John Judd) was so commissioned 
in this year. This was the creation of the 
ordnance office, which was then lodged in the 
Cockpit, Whitehall: in 1532 the office was 
^removed to the Tower of London. 

Ed. IV, 
1461-1483.j 

... 

0 

1 

" 1461-1471. Buring the civil wars of this 

reign, both armies were furnished with great 
^ artillery.’^ 


1 Kie appointment being for life, de Merbourg may have corered this period. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OE. THE MA.STEE-GUNNEES OE ENGLAND. 


Eekn. 


Ed. IV. 
1401 - 1483 . 
(Conkl.) 


lliclid. III. 
1483-1485. 


Hen. VII. 
1485-1509. 


Hen. VIIL 
1509-1547 


Date of 
Appi 


1483 


1485 


Nanae. 


Patrick de le 
Mevte 


Riclid. Eaw 
coner. 


War Services, &c. 


1474. Tlie artillery, witli artificers and 
laborers, accompanied the army in the expedi- 
tion against Erauce. 

1483. Invasion of Scotland and capture 
of Berwick.. One thousand men of the army 
were on this occasion appointed to attend the 
ordnance. 


Vihrellato7' maffister, , . infra Turrin 

nostrum Londoni% infra repmni nostrum 
Angliae ac alibi. . . ; but the Cleaveland 

MSS. incorrectly localise his commission to 
the Tower' — (vide also note 4, p. 10 of “ The 
Master-Gunner of England ’’-—“Proceedings^’ 
R.A. Institution, Vol. XIV., No. 3). llaufe 
Bygaud was at same time appointed Master 
of the Ordnan ce ; and the Mas ter- Gunner of 
Calais (deputy or “mate” of the M.G. of E.) 
was Richard Warrington. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth. 


1486. Sir Richai*d Guilsford, Knight, 
Master of the Ordnance. 

1491. Sir Ed, Poynyngs, Kt,, with bold 
soldiers and sufficient artillery embarked for 
Elanders; and besieged Sluys, which capitu- 
lated. The King embarked with his army 
and ai’tillery for Calais and besieged Boulogne, 
After breaking the walls and sore defacing 
them with Iiis battering pieces, peace was 
concluded. 

1490. His Majesty, with a populous army 
and plenty of Artillery, marched out of the 
city of London for the attack of the Cornish 
rebels on Blackheath, whom he defeated. 

1497. The Earl of Surrey, with an army 
and artillery, marched into Scotland in pur- 
suit of the Scotch ; besieged Haiton Castle, 
which surrendered in a few hours. The Earl 
caused his miners to raise and overthrow the 
fortress to the plain ground. 


S 1509. Richard Fawconer and his 12 ser- 
vitour gunners petitioned the King (Henry 
VIIL) in the first year of his Majesty’s reign 
for payment of their wages, , 
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, STJCCESSION LIST OE THE MASTER-GUNNERS GE ENGLAND, 


Reign, 

Date of 
Appt, 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

: 

Hen. VIII. 
1609-1547 
(Gontd.) 

1511 

Thomas 
Harte (or 
Hart.) 

1511. Sir Edward Poinyiigs, Kt., with 
1500 archers, and artillery commanded by 
Thomas Hart, Governor or Chief Gunner, 
embarked on an expedition to Flanders to 
assist the Lady Margaret, Duchess of Savoy. 
They besieged and won the Castle of Brion- 
noist, and took possession of the town of 
Aiske. 

151^. Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, 
embarked with an army and artillery for Spain; 

1513. Sir Sampson Norton, Mmter of the 
Ordnance: King Henry, with an army, and tlie 
Master of the Ordnance, with the King’s 
artillery, as fauchons, slings, bombardes, 
carts with powder, stones, bowes, arrows, &c. 
the whole No. of carriages 1300, the leaders 
and drivers of the same 1900 men, marched 
from Calais for the siege of Tom*enne. On 
the march, by the negligence of the carters, a 
great curtail (called the John Evangelist) was 
overthrowm into a great pond of water, also a 
bombarde of iron (called the Red Gu7^) over- 
thrown into a lane. The first gun was 
captured by tlie French and carried into 
J Boulogne; the other was recovered by the 
Lord Barnes, captain of the pioneers and 
laborers, protected by the Earl of Essex and 
his company. On the 14th August his 
majesty arrived before Tourenne, enclosing 
his camp with artillery, as fanchons, serpen- 
tines, cart Iiackbushes, and tried harrows, &o., 
and with his great ordnance did sore beat the 
walls ; and Sir Alex. Buinam, a captain of 
miners, caused a mine to be enterprised to 
enter the town. Battle of Spurs — On the 
1 6th of August, the Master of the Ordnance 
threw 5 bridges across the river, over which 
the army and great ordnance passed, and 
attacked with success the French army when 
the English artillery (culverins) came into 
play. The batteries having breached the walls 
in several places, Tourenne surrendered on the 
18th. The walls and fortifications were razed, 
the town burned, and the ordnance sent to 
Aire for the King’s use. On the 23rd Aug., 
his Majesty marched to invest Tournay : the 
siege commenced on 23rd, with 21 pieces of 
great artillery, and the town surrendered on 
Vto^Bth. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OE THE MASTEB-G-UNNEES OE ENGLAND. 


Beign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

Hen. Viri. 

1513 

Wm. Black- 

(Oontd.) 


enall (or 
Blakenal). 



Christopher 



Morris 


1523 

(Knighted in 



15870 


War Services, &c. 


1513 (June). Sir Sampson Norton, 
of the Ordnance i and Sir Nicolas Applejard, 
in September. 

Invasion of Scotland, and battle of Elodden. 
Tlie next day (lOtli September) a Scotch 
force appearing in the field, Wm. Blachenall, 
who had the chief rule of the British ord- 
nance, caused sueh a peal to be shot off at 
them that the Scots fled. Two-and-twenty 
pieces of ordnance were taken; amongst them 
seven culverins of large assize, called by King 
James the seven sisters.^’ ^ 

The Master- Gunner of the English part 
opened his Are, sle^v the Master-Gtmner of 
Scotland and beat ail his men from their 
ordnance — so that the Scotcli ordnance did no 
harm to the English, but the English artillery 
shot into the midst of the King’s battle and 
l^slew many persons. 

1523. SirWm. Skevington, Master of the 
Ordnance i 6th July. The Earl of Surrey, 
with an army, and artillery commanded by 
the Master of the King’s Ordnance, having 
landed the Emperor in Biscay, returned with 
his fleet and made a descent on the coast of 
Erance, near Moiiies, inarching thither and 
assaulting the town, won it— for the Master- 
Gunner ^ Christopher Morris, having there 
certain falcons, with the shot of one of them 
struck the lock of the wicket in the gate, so 
that it flew open, and then the same Chris- 
topher Morris and other gentlemen, with their 
soldiers, in the smoke of the guns, pressed to 
the gates, and, finding the wicket open, entered, 
and so finally was the town of Morlies won and 
put to sack. The army shortly after returned 
to England. 


1 “Tliey saw, slow rolling on the plain 
Full many a "baggage, cart and wain, 
And dire artillery’s clumsy car 
By sluggish oxen tugged to war. 


And there were Borfchwick’s sisUrs seven. 
And culverins which France had given. 

Ill omen’d gift ! the j^uns remain 
The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden’s plain.” 


Marmion, Canto IV., Biv. 27. 

The following extract will give an idea of the value of pieces of artillery at this period The 
King (James V.) went in person against it (Tantallon Castle), and for its reduction borrowed from 
the Castle of Dunbar, then belonging to the Duke of Albany, two great cannons whose names were 
Thracon-mouthed-Mout, and-her-M‘arrow ; also two great botcards and two moyans, two double- 
falcons, and four quarter-falcons, for the safe guiding and re-delivery of which three lords were 
laid in pawn at Dunbar.”— Ifarmow. ISTote 15 to Canto V. 

30 
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SUCCESSIOlSr LIST OF THE MASTEE-GUNNEES OF ENGLAND. 


' , Eeign. 

Date of 1 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Hen. Till. 
(Cmtd.) 

1523 

Cliristoplier 
Morris 
(KniqJded w 
1587). 

23rd August Admiral Sir Win. Fitz 
William, with his fleet, soldiers, and field 
artillery under the Master- Cf unner, Christopher 
Morris, sailed for the French coast and landed 
near Treyport : after severe fighting they re- 
embarked, after burning seven fine ships, 
destroying their bulwarks and capturing 27 
pieces of ordnance, 

1524, Siege and capture of Calais. The first 
enterprise was the winning the castle, called 
Belle Castle, by the power of battery ; and 
Sir Wm. Skevington was directed to raze it to 
the ground. Siege and capture of Bray, by 
assault after five hours battery with the 
ordnance. Capture of Mondelier : after four 
hours battering the walls were overthrown 
and made assaultable, then the garrison 
surrendered. Siege of Boghan Castle, wherein 
were found 7 6 pieces of artillery, as bombardes, 
curtaiix, demi-ciirtaux, slings, cannon, volgers, 
and other ordnance. 

1530. .Pacification of Kildare, 
i 1532. Eeinoval of the Ordnance Office, 
under the Master of the King’s Ordnance (Sir 
Wm. Skevington) to the “Bryck Tower ” of 
the Tower of London. ^ 

1537. In this year the Master -Gunner of 
England was appointed, also Master of the 
Ordnance, and continued to be so described 
until 1544, when he was Lieutenant at 10s. 
a-day, with Sir Thomas Seymour as Master 
of the Ordnance at d01 6s. 8d.' per diem. 
Sir Christopher Morris appears to have re- 
tained the Master -Gunner ship of Migland^ in 
addition to his other functions — for according 
to Stowe’s Surrey, folio 196, page 211, aH, 
Morrice,” Sir C. Morris was interred in St. 
Peter’s Church, Cornliill, by the title of 
“Master-Gunner of England to Henry VIII.” 

To the many laws, ordinances, and regula- 
tions issued for the support of archery may 
be added the institution of the Artillery Com- 
pany, which was incorporated by the Patent 
,of Henry VI IL, in the year 1537, to Sir 


iTHsiewbat Sir Philip Hohy {Sarlean WS8. ^2B) refers to as the incorporation’* of the 
office of the ordnance by Henry YIII., but it will be observed that the office itself was created A.D. 
1466 by Henry VI. 

^Kane’s List, p. 161, is incorrect in describing Sir C. Morris as Lt. ’General of the Ordnance, 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTER-GUNNEES OF ENGLAND. 


Reign. 

Date of 
Appt, 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Hen. VIII. 
(Contd.) 

1523 

1 

, 

r . 

i 

Christopher 
Morris 
(Kn igMed m 
1537. J \ 

1 

•>< 

'"C. Morris, Knight, Master of the Ordnance, 
uinthony Kiievot, and Peter Mawtes, Gentle- 
men of the Privy Chamber, Overseers of the 
fraternity or guild of St. George, granting 
licence to them to be overseers of the science 
of Artillery, viz., for long bows, cross-bows, 
and hand guns ; and the said Sir C. Morris, 
Cornelys Johnson, Anthony Anthony, and 
Henry Johnson, to be masters and rulers of 
the said science of artilleiy during their 
lives, &c. 

! 1544. The Earl of Hertford, with an army, 

and artillery commanded by Sir C. Morris, 
embarked for Scotland — landing near Leitli, 
which they immediately captured. The army 
then marched towards Edinburgh, when Sir 
C. Morris, with his gunners and ordnance, 
beat the Scots from their ordnance and opened 
the Canongate with the shot of their great 
ordnance. 

The King, with an army, passed over to 
Boulogne, in this year, where Sir C. Morris 
with his great artillery and mortar pieces so 
battered the walls, from three several places, 
that there were very few houses left ; the 
breaches being practicable, the assault was 
made by the Lord Admiral Dudley, under the 
protection of the artillery, which kept iip a 
continual fire on the breach during the ad- 
1 vance. After a severe conflict tlie assailants 

1 were recalled, shortly after which tlie Governor 
capitulated. Sir 0. Morris was wounded at 
; the siege, and appears to have died shortly 
afterwards — as &r Thomas Wiat or Wyatt 
was appointed Lieutenant of the Ordnance in 
1546, With this expedition two companies 
of the artillery train (100 gunners each) 
embarked, each commanded by a Maeter- 
Gunner (Burmadyne de Vallowayes and John 
^Basset, each- at 4s. per diem, or double pay). 

Edward VI. 
1547-1558 

1546 
or 1547 

Christopher 
Cowld (or 
Gould.) 


Named in the Royal Warrant of Queen 
Elizabeth (given in full in Proceedings ** 
R.A. Institution, Vol. XIV., No, 3). His pay 
is therein prescribed as 2s. per diem, with 
allowances, &c. — ^not Is. as stated in the 
Cleaveland MSS., p. 14, (This was the rate 
^of pay enjoyed by Members of Parliament at 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTEE-GUNNERS OF ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Eduard YI. 
(Contd.) 

1546 i 
or 1547 

Oliristoplier 
Cowld (or ■ 
Gould.) 

^the time). The pay and allowances, during 
peace, appear to have been equivalent to about 
£190 per annum. 

(Sir Francis Fleinynge, Kt., was Master of 
the Ordnance at this time ; and in 1548 was 
succeeded by Sir Philip Hobey). 

Eebellion in Norfolk quelled (1549) by the 
^Earl of Y/arwick’s army and artillery. 

Queen Mary 
1553-1558 

1553 to 
1570 

Ei chard 
Webb. 

r 1553. Eichard Webb, Master- Gimmr of 
JEnglmid, Sir Edward Blair, Master of the 
Ordnance. The latter was replaced in 1565 
by Sir Eichard Southwell. 

1567, The Lord Eobert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, appointed Master of the Ordnance, 
and with the Master- G-unner of JEngland 
embarked for the Netherlands with the army 
and artillery of the Earl of Pembroke to join 
the Spanish army commanded by the Duke of 
Savoy, taking part in the siege of St. Quintins. 

1558. The Master- Gunner of Calais, 
named Horslie, was killed in defending the 
bridge (against the French). Sir W. Pelham, 
Master of the Ordnance. 

1559. Earl of Warwick, 

of (he Ordnance, with Sir Wm. Pelham as his 
^Lieutenant. 

Queen 

Elizabetli. 

1568-1603 

1570 

Anthony 

Eenriitter. 

Fenrutter had served as a Gunner and as a 
Master -Gunner under Edward YI. and Queen 
Maiy— vide also The Master- Gunner of Ung- 
land, '' Proceedings,'* E.A.I., Yol. XIY., 
No. 3. 

. The Gleaveland MSS. are incorrect in stat- 
1 iiig (on authority of Hollinshead) that the 
Eobert Thomas, who was killed in 1565, was 
Master- Gunner of Migland. The Eoyal War- 
rant of 13th, Queen Elizabeth, recapitulates 
the Master- Gunners of Ungland since Ed. YI. 
as successively— Christopher Gould, Eichard 
^Webb, and Anthony Fenrutter. 

... 

1578 

StepheiiBull 

1678. Pay of the Master*- Gunner of Ung- 
land. recorded as £66 13s. 4d. per annum. 
(Eliz. codice MSS.) ; but the Eoyal Warrant 

I prescribed 2s. per diem, and allowances— 
Proceedings ” E.A. Institution, Yol. XIY., 
LNo. 3. 
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SUCCESSION LIST Of THE MA.STER-GUNNEES OE ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. ,, 

Queen 

Elizabeth 

(Contcl.) 

1578 

Stephen Bull 


^ Had served as a Gumier and Master’-Gumer 
under Henry YIIL, Mary, and Edward VI., 
by sea and land, which services, together with 
his inventions in guimery and fireworks, are 
the grounds assigned for his preferment as 
Mad er- Gunner of England for life, with 
reversion to his sons, entail. 

The “Bull ’’ family appear to iiave degener- 
ated into manufacturers and supervisors of 
artillery drill, and as Master* -Gim7ie7*s of 
England did not take the field. 

A Colonel of Artillery (Christopher Blount) 
^first appointed in 1597. 

■ 

1589 

Stephen Bull 

(juiir.) 

1 

i 

■< 

Joint Master •Gunner of England with' his 
father since 1578. Had served as a Gimner 
Master -Gunner Bime 

Appointment of Master •General of the 
Ordnance put into commission until 1596. 
In 1596 there were— Master-General of the 
Ordnance, Earl of Essex; Lieut. -General of 
the Ordnance, Sir llobert Constable ; Lieut, of 
the Ordnance, Sir George Carew ; Colonel of 
the Artillery, Sir Christopher Blount. 

1598. Survey or- General of the Ordnance, 
Jno. Davis (Knighted in 1599). 

1603. Charles Blount, Earl of Devon, 
appointed Masier-Generali vice Earl of Essex 
^(wlio had been suspended) since 1600. 

James I. 
1603-1625 

1611 

William 

Hammond. 

\ 

^ 1608. Lord Carew (afterwards Earl of 

Totness) apjminted 

1618. A General of Artillery first named. 





PEIVY COUNCIL. 

At Whitehall, 4th July, 1620. 

“ Whereas the Tower of London being his 
Majesty’s royal castle, one of the principal 
and most eminent forts of this kingdom, a 
great strength and ornament to the city, the 
chief storehouse and magazine of warlike pro- 
visions of this kingdom, hath antxently been 
fortified, not only within the walls, ditches 
and whaiis of the same, but also such care 
taken in the minorits (the minories) and other 
neighboring places, as well for the lodging and 
receipt of the principal officers of the Ord- 
nance, as likewise for artificers, gunmakers^ 
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Eeign,' 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

James I. 
(Conid) 

' 

. 

wheelers and others, whose trades are appro- 
priated to military ends, as nothing was there 
almost wanting*, which was fit for the State to 
provide, either for honor or safety. But for 
as much in these latter times, either through 
the evil example or tolleration of some lieu- 
tenants of the Tower, or by abusing of trust 
reposed in some officers who have particular 
relation to the place, there hath insensibly 
crept in diverse abuse and incroachments, 
whereby the said antient limits of the Tower 
and those other habitations and storehouses, 
appointed for public use, are now perverted 
to private profit, the splender and magni- 
ficence of the said Eoyal Castle being by that 
means defaced, and the place itself as it were 
besieged in the wharf, ditches, and liberties 
thereof. 

Upon complaint made of all which abixse 
the Board ordered as follows : — That whereas 
there was a lease procured from His Majesty 
to William Hammond^ Mader-Gmner of Eng- 
land in the Tower, of the Artillery yard near 
unto the minorits, and an antient obsolete 
name of the tifal yard, for 223 years, and the 
same lease being defective and apparently 
void, and so acknowledged by the same Hum- 
mond and his councel for manifest imperfec- 
tions found out by the said Sir Edward Cooke, 
was by the said Hammond delivered into the 
hands of the said Sir Ed. Cooke, and now 
remains in the Councers chest. It is ordered 
that the said Artillery yard be for the future 
restored to the public use for which it had 
been formerly employed, viz.: — for exercise 
of arms and artillery, and that the same shall 
not henceforth be alienated or converted to 
any other use . . . 


(To le contimei.) 


STEEL AS APPLIED TO ARMOIJR. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT J. H. MANSELL, R.A. 


As an introduction to the consideration of what we want in an ideal 
armour-plate, we will consider how wrought, and cast-iron armour, 
respectively, resist the attack of projectiles. 

Wrought-iron, when struck by a projectile, yields locally and 
destroys the energy of the blow in the act of its own destruction. It 
is perforated by "the projectile in a greater or less degree, and the 
protection afforded by it depends on whether the energy of the pro- 
jectile is destroyed before the armour is completely perforated. 

None of the shock of impact is transferred into its mass, and 
obviously, as the ballistics, etc., of guns improved, so must the thick- 
ness of the wrought-iron protection against their fire be inci'eased. 
The question of weight alone would determine a maximum thickness 
in the case of ships of war. 

On the other hand, wrought-iron, however hard it is struck, does 
not crack, all the damage being confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the point of impact. 

Oast-iron has never yet been perforated to any appreciable extent, 
only slight gouges in it being foinoed. 

As compared with wrought-iron it is hai’d. The cast-iron stands 
up to the shell and breaks it up or deflects it, but the shell cannot get 
through. The shock of the blow it transfers through its mass, and 
we therefore find cast-iron developing cracks at a distance from the 
point of impact. Cast-iron is, however, unsuited for the protection of 
ships, though it has been applied to some forts on the Continent, 
notably at Spezia and near Antwerp. Here, then, we have two 
extreme cases : — Wrought-iron is soft and ductile, it suffers a maxi- 
tnum amount of injury at the point of impact, and a minimum in its 
mass. Oasfc-iron is hard and brittle, it suffers a minimum amount of 
injury at the point of impact, and a maximum in its mass. To com- 
pare these two forms of resistances Obviously a system in which 
resistance is only offered in the act of self-destruction is unsatisfactory, 
but there is more than this to be said in favour of the hard surface or 
cast-iron. An ogival-headed projectile, when it first strikes a plate, is 
in the position of greatest disadvantage as regards its own resistance to 
breaking up or deformation. As it gets its nose into the plate, the 
plate itself surrounds and supports the walls of the projectile, and 
assists it in its work of destruction. And in addition, if a projectile 
is broken up at the instant of striking, it has not time to impress all 
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its energy on the plate; the smaller pieces scatter themselves about 
the face of the plate^and so much of the energy is frittered away. A 
hard plate that will break up the shell at the moment of striking 
appears_, therefor 6; to be the desideratum. But intimately allied with 
hardness we find brittleness — as indicated by the cracking of the 
cast-iron — and if these cracks are serious^ or developed by continuous 
firing, the armour will fall off in large flakes and leave the ^structure 
we wish to protect bared to -the fire of the enemy; as noticed, with 
wrought-iron such a result would not be possible, and our object must 
be then to find an alloy that will combine, as far as possible, the 
ductility of wrought-iron with the hardness of cast. 

Such an alloy is steel. 

By attention to its chemical constitution, combined with certain 
mechanical measures, which will be noticed presently, steel can be 
made either to approach wrought-iron or cast-iron in these special 
properties of extreme hardness or ductility. Intermediate between 
these two we find steel combining, in a greater or less degree, both 
these properties, a steel which approaches cast-iron in hardness, 
and yet possesses some of the ductility of wrought-iron. 

But if our armour-plate is made all through of one sort .of steel, 
we should expect to find it either too soft, and therefore yielding to 
perforation ; or else, if hard, too brittle. 

It therefore seems as if*the ideal armour-plate, if made of steel, 
should have a hard face that will stand up to and break the projectile 
at the moment of impact, supported by a softer steel foundation, that 
will assist the hard surface to resist the shock through its mass, and 
so prevent the cracking and peeling off. 

Having thus considered the problem for the steel-maker, a glance 
at some of the principal properties of steel may prove of interest, 
before passing on to an iudication of some of the methods that have 
been tried for its solution, followed by a brief notice of some recent 
armour-plate trials, for which I am indebted to The Engineer and 
Engineering. 

Steel for our purpose may be considered as an alloy of iron, with 
carbon, silicon, manganese, sulphur, etc., some of which elements it is 
the object of the steel-maker to get rid of, whilst others he introduces 
in certain proportions, and by certain methods, to attain certain ends. 

Phosphorous and sulphur are his two chief enemies, and with these 
we will not concern ourselves, being content to know that their injurious 
effect is minimised by their nearly complete removal. 

Carbon, we may say, is the element whose effect we have chiefly to 
consider. When it is present in only small proportions, such as 0*1 
per cent., the steel is soft and assimilates to wrought-iron : the higher 
percentage of carbon there is the harder is the steel, and the more 
nearly it assimilates to cast-iron in its properties. The method of 
introducing it in the various amounts is outside the limits or objects 
of this letter in which, I suppose^ we have satisfactorily produced pur 
steel and are only considering its after treatment. Carbon, then, is an 
element of great importance, and we shall see how it has recently 
been introduced in larger quantities to get the hard-face plate. Silicon 
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and manganese are both most important elements, but do not appear 
to so directly affect the question we are dealing with, that is to say, the 
attainment of the hard face to a plate, thongli their presence in proper 
proportions is essential to get g*ood steel plates. Manganese and 
carbon together, being added in fact, to all furnace charges before 
tapping, ill the form of spiegeleisen, or forromanganese, etc. 

Nickel, we have lately heard a good deal of as being oapabla of 
imparting special resisting properties to steel, into which it is intro- 
duced in proper proportions — though its introduction lias not been 
attended with that success on this side of the Atlantic which is reported 
from America. It appears to toughen steel, but nickel steel plates 
have been various in their behaviour, the correct method of alloying 
it not appearing to be entirely understood as yet. Steel possesses the 
following property : if it be heated up to a high temperature, and 
then suddenly cooled by plunging it into liquid, such as oil, it is 
^Miardened^^ — its breaking strain and limit of elasticity are raised, 
but, as might be expected, its ductility is lessened ; bub if the steel is 
now heated up again to a temperature below that at which it was 
hardened and allowed to cool slowly, its ductility is in a great measure 
restored, and at the same time its breaking strain and elastic limit are 
lowered but little. 

If we examine the fracture of steel in the/‘ soft state, we find it is 
composed of a group of fair-sized crystals, but after hardening, the 
appearance of the fracture is much finer and closer and the crystals 
much smaller ; in fact in very hard tool steel it is hard to distinguish 
them. 

It would seem as if, whou the steel is healed, these crystals dispose 
themselves in certain ways, or the crystalline form is lost entirely, and 
the rapid chilling re-crysballises the steel so suddenly that only small 
crystals have time to form, and at the same time they are all thrown 
into a state of tension one with the other. By subsequent heating 
and slow cooling the crystals are enabled to dispose and settle them- 
selves comfortably, while at the same time the size of them is affected 
but little, if at all, the ductility is thus in a great measure restored, 
and it would appear as if the hardness depends to a certain extent on 
the size of the crystals in a particular steel, and this is but little 
affected by annealing at a suitable temperature. The higher the 
proportion of carbon, the lower is the temperature to which it is 
requisite to heat tlie steel in order to harden it, and for each steel 
there is a particular temperature of hardening, heating above which 
does harm. The lower temperature to which it is necessary to heat a 
high carbon steel in order to harden it, is duo to the amount of carbon 
present, and has its analogy in the facij that cast-iron, whicli is iron in 
the maximum degree of carburization, melts at 2786° P., while wrouglit- 
iron, which has the smallest amount of carbon alloyed with it, will not 
become truly liquid at any ordinai'y furnace temperature. Wrought- 
iron is usually termed in text-books "the fibi’oos form of iron,^^ and 
this is true so far as it goes, though steel undoubtedly can have its 
crystals arranged by forging, so as to show some of the characteristics 
peculiar to a line of fibre running through a mass of wrought-iron. 
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Properly directed forging and rolling (its lialf-brotker) improve the 
quality of the steel immensely, and steel for plates is always so treated, 
except in the case of the steel junction^ of Ellis compound plates. 

This forging is much more economically and effectively performed 
now, by hydraulic presses, in the place of steam hammers. More 
economically, for the same end can be attained roughly in one-third 
the number of heats, and so the extra expense of fuel for heating is 
saved, as also all the attendant insks in re-heating : and more effec- 
tively, because the shock of the steam hammer is not transferred 
to the interior of a large mass, but is absorbed by the outside layers, 
while the steady pressui’e of the hydraulic press peneti’ates to the 
interior of the largest masses dealt with for armour-plates, and so does 
its good work all through. 

Steel also possesses the property, while in the fluid state, of occlud- 
ing or absorbing within its mass certain gases, such as nitrogen and 
oxygen. On cooling, these gases try to escape, but the outer layer of 
steel having cooled first they are imprisoned, and so press up the 
steel at the top of a casting and make unsound metal,. full of blow- 
holes. For this reason steel ingots are cast with heads, in which 
the unsound part may be concentrated, and these heads are cut off. 
A certain amount of these gases remains in the casting, but forging 
expels most of them. It is for this reason that I think the compound 
system of Messrs. Brown, on the Ellis patent, is open to objection if for 
no other. It does not seem as if there are sufficient arrangements 
made to get this head to the steel* they pour in to effect the junction 
between their hard-face plate and wroiight-iron foundation — as a con- 
sequence, frequently, on fracture, this steel junction shows signs of un- 
soundness, and in such a state must be unreliable as a support to the 
front plate. In addition, is the risk of burning either the steel of 
the face-plate or the wrought-iron of the foundation which must be 
incurred by such a process, though some recent plates of theirs, 

Tressiderized,^^ have given most excellent results, as will bo noticed. 

Steel ai’mour can be divided into two broad classes : — Armour in 
which there is a hard-face plate, supported by a softer foundation ; 
and the so-called all-steel armour, in which the quality of the steel is 
the same all through. As I have said, to me it seems that success in 
the future lies in the direction of the hard face, supported by the 
softer back, but all steel recently gained a victory at Ochta, St. Peters- 
burg, as reported by Captain Talbot in this journal. The success of 
these plates was solely due to the general excellence of the steel of 
which they were made, and Messi's. Vickers doubtless attained this 
excellence by attention to the various points in its treatment which 
have been indicated above. As one would expect in a plate of this 
class, they were soft, and such was the official opinion. But though 
they did yield to perforation, it was in a minor degree ; and their 
superiority over their competitors was marked enough to gain for 
them the Russian order. 

Turning to the other class we find two sub-divisions. 

Plates which are made in one, and of one sox't of steel all through. 


1 This is oiily rolled. 
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the hard face on which;, is got by special treatment of only that part of 
the plate;, and the so-called compound plates, on the Ellis and Wilson 
patents. The Ellis plates, as made at Messi’s. Brownes, consist of a 
hard high carbon steel plate, welded to a foundation plate (previously 
prepared) of wroiight-iron by pouring molten steel, lower in carbon 
and therefore softer, than the face-plate, in between the two ; the whole 
then being subjected to pressure by which the union is effected. 

I do not propose to notice any trials with plates on the Wilson 
patent, which is somewhat similar to the Ellis. Plates on the Ellis 
patent, as treated by a process invented by Captain Tressider, c.m.g. 
(late E.E.), of the firm of Messrs. J. Brown & Oo., have recently 
been remarkably successful. The process by which these plates are 

Tressiderized is not yet public, but it is i’eported by some that it 
resembles the Harveyizing process, described presently. This, I 
think, is more than doubtful, for it would seem that if this was the 
process it would be attended with less risk to the plate if the hard-face 
plate was so treated before being united to its back — and, I imderstand, 
whatever the process is, it takes place on the complete compound 
plate. ^ ‘ 

There are two ways that have been tried of getting a hard face on 
to what we will now call an all-steel plate. One is to heat up the plate 
and dip it to only a certain depth in oil, and thus harden the face. A 
plate so treated was taken by Schneider to Spezia in 1886, but it had 
warped very much. There does not seem to be any means of stopping 
this warping in this process; and though an isolated plate may stand 
its trial, a process which causes such malformations is, of course, 
inadmissible on the large scale. The most I'eoent process is one pro- 
posed by a Mr. Harvey in the United States. In principle it is old, 
having been known for many years in Sheffield under the names of 
^^case hardening and ‘'^cementation/^ It differs from these slightly, 
however, in its mode of effecting the desired result. A mild steel 
plate is covered with granular carbonaceous material well rammed 
down, and then placed in a fire-brick cell ; this cell being then placed 
in a suitable furnace, the heat is raised to something over 2000°, 
which takes about two days. This heat is ‘then maintained for about 
five days for a 10’5-inch plate ; the plate is then withdrawn and allowed 
to cool, covered with its carbonaceous material to prevent oxidation by 
the air. By these means the amount of carbon in the steel is increased 
by about one per cent, at the surface, the increase dying away as wo 
get deeper into the plate. When the plate bas cooled to a dull cherry 
red, or say about 1100° — 1200°, it is suddenly chilled by a spray, and 
so further hardened. Special precautions are taken to prevent warp- 
ing, and I understand there is every promise of these precautions 
being eventually successful, though there is no definite information on 
this point yet. We will, now, briefly notice trials of a “ Tressiderized 
and a Harveyized plate. 

Trial of a Tressiderized plate at Shoeburyness on July, 23rd, 1891. 
This was a 7^ 6^^ x 7' x 10’5^' plate. It was slightly warped by 
treatment, the face being convex- This was bolted to four feet of 
oak backing, the space between plate and backing, where former had . 
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warped, being Med ill Portland cement. The plate was not a 
finished one, but was the rough top end cut off another. The 6-iiich 
B.L. gun was used^ charge 48 lbs. of B. X. E. powder. Subjoined 
is a sketch of the plate, and a tabulated list of rounds fired. 



Cracks marked appeared at the back of the plate near the 
edge. 


Bound. 

Projectile. 

Striking 

velocity. 

Energy 
ft. tons. 

1 

HadEeld forged steel. 

1949 

2634 

2 

Palliser. 

1929 

2679 

3 

Hadfield, 

1909 

2527 

4 

Palliser. 

1939 

2607 

^ i 

Hadfield. 

1937 

2603 


This may truly be called a remarkable plate. No shot got through 
except Round 5, and it was originally intended only to fire three 
rounds at the plate, so much of it being what is usually cut off as 
waste. It stood the first three rounds so well though, that the two 
others were fired. . 

Round 1.— The shell broke up; the penetration being slight, and 
only a few cracks being formed. 

Round 2.— The^Palliser shot was shivered, and splashed on the face; 
the indentation being only ’85 inch. 

Round 3. — This shell also broke up, but rather a larger piece of 
steel was splintered out towards the slag end of the plate. 

Round 4.— The shell broke, leaving its head in the plate and an 
indent of two inches; one crack made by this round was through at- 
the edge, - , , ^ . 
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Eoiind 5.— The stell got through the plate, and two of the cracks 
made by it were through at the edge. 

This plate then stood a i-emarkable trial, and, spite of one^s objec- 
tions to the system by which the hard face is joined to the back, it 
must be a subject for congratulation that an English firm hare 
succeeded in making such a plate. 

Against this plate the best fox’ged steel projectiles flew to pieces, 
the hard face breaking them .up, and so they delivered only a portion 
of their energy into the plate. The warping of the plate here noticed 
is serious, but Messrs. Brown state that they can obviate this entirely, 
and also hope that they will be able to apply the process successfully 
to curved plates. 

Another trial of these plates took place afterwards at Portsmouth, 
when they were equally successful, breaking up all the projectiles, and 
the greatest bulge at the back of the plate being only 0*9 inches. 

This plate appears not to have been wai'ped at all : its size was 
8' X & X 10*5^ 

Now to turn to the trial of a Harveyised plate, cai'ried out at 
India Head, United States, on November 14th, 1891. This plate was 
of nickel steel, the carbon being 0*31 per cent, and nickel 3*07. The: 
dimensions of the plate were 8' x 6' x 10*5." The four first rounds 
were fired from the 6-inch B.L. high-powered rifle; the projectiles- 
were Holtzer armour-piei’cing shells, weighing 100 lbs., the striking 
velocity was 2075 f.s. 

The fifth round was fired at centre of plate from an 8-inch B.L. 
high-powered rifle, with a steel shell, hardened by the Pirminay process, 
weighing 210 lbs., and striking with a velocity of 1850 f.s. 

The annexed sketch is only to give a rough idea of the Harvey 
plate and is in no way official, but is intended to assist the description 
of the trial. 



Cracks marked T are through. 

Round 1. — The shell was broken into a great many pieces, the point 
fragment being about the size of a small flat peg-top. The pene- 
tration was about 12 inches ; there being a considerable amount of - 
chipping round the hole, with no bulge. 

Bound 2. — The shell bi'oke into so many small fragments that only 
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a porfcion of tliem could be recovered : 6*8 inches of the point of the 
shell remained so embedded in the plate that shell and plate seemed 
welded together. The penetration could only be estimated and was 
judged to be about five inches. 

Eound 3. — The shell rebounded uninjured close to the muzzle of 
the gun. The penetration was 12J inches^ and there were several fine 
radial cracks. 

Round 4.— The shell was shattered into many fragments ; estimated 
penetration five inches. The ogive of the shell remained embedded in 
the plate^ as in Round 2j which this much resembles, and only a 
saucer-like depression appeared in the face of the plate. 

Round 5. — With the 8-inch gun, the shell rebounded about 40 feet, 
slightly set up, and scaled ; penetration 12| inches. Two very deep 
cracks were made on left side of plate; one ran from the centre 
upwards, through the hole made by Round 1, and the other ran 
similarly down to the left, through the hole made by Round 3 ; the 
plate was, therefore, divided into two parts, though the bolts held it in 
position. 

This plate then stood this most several trial in a highly satisfactory ■ 
manner. 

It is hard to compare the results of this trial with that of the 
^^Tressiderized^^ plate at Shoeburyness. 

The Harvey plate was more severely tried than the Tressider one, 
and in addition, only steel shell were fired against it, and though if a 
shell breaks np on impact it may not make much difference what sort 
of a shell it is, it seems probable that a steel shell would hold together 
slightly longer and impress more of its energy, than a Palliser, before 
breaking up. 

On the other hand, the Tressider plate showed only a little through 
cracking, and was not a finished plate, yet it must be borne in mind 
no S-incIi shell was fired against it, which was the round that cracked 
the Harvey plate. 

The Harvey plate was certainly very severe on the projectiles, and 
it looks as if the proper left of the plate was better treated than the 
right. This may be due to variations of temperature in tbe furnace, 
whereby one part would absorb more carbon than the other, and also 
would possibly be hardened more by the spray on account of being 
slightly hotter, supposing the plate to have cooled regularly. I think 
the results of these two trials show armour has lately advanced a step 
in the direction of the ideal plate. The Tressiderized plate certainly 
seems to come nearer to the ideal, but we have yet to see how it will 
behave under a more severe trial, such as that which the Harvey plate 
experienced. It is possible that when the plate is over-matched and 
does not succeed in breaking up the projectile so quickly, some 
unexpected weakness may show itself, but this, of course, only actual 
trial can determine. In armour-plate trials it is especially true that it 
is the unexpected that happens, but at present these trials give every 
promise of plates being produced which will give results hitherto 
unattainable. 

Leoemier 4th, 1891* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In publisliing this translation tlie Committee would call tlie attention of readers 
to a precis translation, by Major E. S. May, R.A., of a series of articles from the 
MilUdr W^oclienUaU, published in No. 5, Vol. XVIII., li.A.I. Proceedings/’ 
December, 1890. 

The following translation is interesting as giving a French refutation of the 
views held by a distinguished Bavarian artillerist, who has perhaps been rather 
led away by his enthusiasm for high-angle artillery fire in the field. 


In the conferences upon '' Sudden Attacks against Fortified Places/’ of which the 
Mevue Militaire de VEtr anger gave an analysis in 1889/ General von Sauer 
promulgated the opinion that with the perfected means which are now at the dis- 
posal of the artillery it is possible to reduce a fortified place in a few days. These 
‘‘perfected means’"’ consist in shrapnel fire and in plunging fire. “ With .these 
means,” says the General, “siege Yvarfare need no longer be carried on according 
to special rules j the procedure laid down in the Infantry Eegulations for the 
attack of a strongly entrenched position are sufficient.” In justification of this 
assertion, the General relies upon two principal reasons — (1.) That tlie line of 
detached forts of a large fortified place is very difficult to defend on account of 
its extent, and of the wide intervals wdiich separate the works from each other ; 
these intervals forming weak zones, only slightly commanded by the forts, and 
easily forced by the assailants. (2,) Tliat the moral and material position of the 
defenders is very inferior to that of the assailants, and that consequently they 
have not the same opportunities of taking advantage of the new means of warfare 
now possessed by the artillery. 

We find similar ideas expressed in a very remarkable paper, read last year by 
General von Sauer before the ofllcers of the garrison of Ingoldstadt, which we are 
about to review. But on this occasion, leaving siege warfare on one side, the 
author considers the case of a battle in the open helcl, and supposes that one of 
the adversaries occupies a position, for the defence of which lie has called in aid 
all the resources of temporary fortification. His object is to prove that in spite 
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of all tlie advantages wliicli tlie defenders may derive from a repeating rifle vvitli 
smokeless powder, tlie assailants may easily drive out tlieir adversaries if tliey 

make extensive use of the plunging fire of shrapnel shell. ' . 

To prove his statement, General von Sauer begins by remarking that direct 
fire has two serious inconveniences. First, the small angle of descent of the 
projectiles, which prevents troops, sheltered even by a low parapet, from being 
struck ; secondly, the low angle of elevation, which prevents the piece from being 
fired “from a position concealed from the view of the enemy.” 

It may be remarked at once that these statements are too sweeping ; certain 
restrictions must be made, which are important, and on which something should 
be said. For instance, with regard to the angles of descent, it is well known 
that at long ranges they are so considerable that the projectiles can strike a 
target placed behind a parapet. Thus, at 5000 metres the shell of the 9® Ger- 
man field gun has an angle of descent of 31°. At 3500 metres the angle of 
descent of the 9*^ shrapnel is 16°, and, the angle of the cone of dispersion being 
from 20° to 22°, it follows that the bullets placed at the lower part of this cone 
will strike the ground at an angle of 26° to 27°. It is only at medinin and 
short ranges that plunging fire has in this respect a real superiority over direct ; 
and even when a target cannot be reached by direct frontal fire, it can often be 
struck by oblique fire without having recourse to plunging fire. 

Again, with regard to firing from behind a covering mass, indirect field firing 
may be carried on under these very conditions. It is true that the pieces must 
be withdrawn some distance from the covering crest to enable the projectiles to 
pass over it, so that the protection is only relative; but they are completely 
covered from the view of tlie enemy, which is very important, especially when 
smokeless powder is used. The existence of a covering mass in front of the 
guns is a serious difficulty iii the regulation of the enemy’s fire. As an artillery 
officer. General von Sauer cannot be ignorant of this truth. The minimum 
distance which must exist between the pieces and the covering crest in the case 
of direct and indirect fire depends upon tlie height of this crosi above the 
horizontal plane passing througli the axis of the trunnions, and upon tlie angle 
of elevation of fire. It may be useful to give some statistics for purposes of 
comparison. 

We have assumed the case of a German 9° Field Battery placed behind a 
covering mass of three metres in height, such as a railway embankment, and 
firing shrapnel shell. The following table gives, for every 500 yards of range, 
the minimum distance at which the battery must be placed behind the covering 
crest in order to carry on its fire : — 



Eange. 

Elevation. 

Distance between the 
Battery and the 
covering crest. 

llOOOn^ 

= 1083y‘^s 

1° 4' 

80^ == 87y^^** 

1500 

= 1625 

3° 4' 

44 = 48 

2000 

= 2167 

4° 34' 

29 = 31 

2500 

= 2708 

6° 33' 

21 = 23 

3000 

= 3250 

8° 19' 

16 = 17 

3500 

= 3792 

10° 34' 

13 = 14 


These distances, it will be seen, are not excessive j and the Battery Commander 
might easily place himself near the covering crest so as to see the target, and 
direct the fire of his guns in person. A battery for high-angle fire, with higher 
angles of elevation, can, of course, if the ground permits, be placed closer to the 
covering mass, but it will be seen presently that this advantage is often illusory 
in the field. 


i A iFrench metre being equal to 39 inches very nearly .“-tr.jET. <?#!?. 
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Again, General von Saner finds fault with the present field guns for not being 
adapted for firing shrapnel with a wide cone of dispersion, the only method in 
his opinion of reaping the full advantage of plunging fire. His arguments in 
support of this theory may be summed up as follows : — Hollow projectiles, like 
common and shrapnel shell, only produce efibct by bursting; but tins effect is 
very different in the case of direct and of high-angle fire. For instance, in the case 
of a shrapnel fired directly and reaching the target with a remaining velocity ” 
of 300 or 400 f.s., it is evident that the velocity of the splinters and bullets mil 
principally depend upon that of the projectile at the moment of bursting. In 
this case we obtain an action powerful as to length, but weak as to depth ; that 
is to say, a very.lorig, but very narrow, cone of dispersion. To strike an object 
sheltered behind a parapet with pieces with fiat trajectory, it is obvious that the 
cone of dispersion must be widened. This result can only be obtained by using 
an explosive (explonf) so powerful as to give the bullets a velocity very superior 
to that possessed by the projectile at the jnoment of bursting. But this cannot 
be done in the case of the present field guns, where the ^‘remaining velocity ’V 
is great and the bursting charge is small 

The conditions are very different with pieces intended for higli -angle fire, 
mortars or howitzers. In this case tlie remaining velocities are low, the interior 
charge is large, and there is, therefore, no difficulty in giving the bullets a velocity 
very superior to that of the remaining velocity of the shrapnel by the employ- 
ment of a “ breaking charge {charge brisante). A shrapnel loaded in this 
manner and bursting at a good height above the ground will not produce any 
great effect in depth, but its action will be felt on all sides, and will be terrible. 
The object aimed at will be covered with a regular hail of bullets descending 
almost vertically, and if the troops, decimated by this murderous fire, try to take 
refuge in their shelters they will be none the less in danger, for “a plunging 
shell with its ‘ breaking * charge (charge hrkajite) can penetrate every kind of 
cover wliich can be made use of in the field.” 

If then this reasoning is correct, the employment of plunging fire upon the 
field of battle will necessarily entail the abandonment of the shrapnel with the 
narrow cone of dispersion, and the adoption of that with tlie wide one. But we 
may be allowed to dispute tliis opinion, and to inquire whether there is any 
necessity for resuscitating a projectile, which has long since been abandoned by 
the artillery. 

General von Sauer takes exception to the shrapnel with the narrow cone of 
dispersion because it only acts in one direction, that of depth. This mode of 
action, which appears to Iiirn suitable for direct fire, is not so for plunging fire, 
because, be says, in the case of marks behind cover, “ a terrible effect must be 
produced in every direction, and a hail of bullets must fall upon the mark such 
as is only possible by the use of the shrapnel -with the open cone of dispersion.” 

To show the inaccuracy of this conclnsion it need only be pointed out that » 
when it is wished to cover a mark with a “ hail of bullets ” there is little sense 
in using a projectile which disperses splinters and bullets in all directions. The 
fact is that the artillery have preferred the shrapnel with the narrow cone of 
dispersion in order to retain the possibility of producing a powerful effect, even 
if the projectile bursts at a considerable distance in front of the target. The 
trajectories of the individual bullets being nearly parallel, the cone of dispersion 
is very long ; and although, in spite of evei'y care taken in the manufacture of 
fuzes, the position of the bursting point may vary within considerable limits, 
nevertheless the target is struck with good effect. ’ This advantage is as impor- 
tant for direct as for plunging fire. This fact has been clearly (lemonstrated in 
the numerous experiments made by the Eussian artillery in field shrapnel fire. 
Without entering into a deep discussion upon this question, it may be said that 
the effect produced by the shrapnel with the opeu cone of dispersion is always 
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more tmcertain tliati tlmt produced by tlie otlier, because as the bursting interval 
increases the iiuniber of hits upon a given target decreases more rapidly in the 
first case than in the second. The shrapnel with the open cone of dispersion 
re(|uires great exactness of fire, and this exactness is diflicult to obtain in the 
case of plunging fire, because experience has shown that, on account of the low 
velocity of the projectiles, any error in the burning of the fiu^es is more impor- 
tant than it is in the case of direct fire. General von Sauer does not seem to 
have considered this established fact. 

There still remains the consideration of the nature of the piece, mortar or 
howitzer, and its calibre. The General does not give any definite opinion upon 
this question. He leaves it to the future to determine. But, with regard to 
calibres, it appears to him tliat the choice lies between and 16^. 

If it is thought,” he says, “ tlmt the enemy, even when in tlie field, must be 
crushed in and with his works of shelter, and if it is thought that the resistance 
of these works is equal to that of permanent or provisional ones, then the 
highest calibre must be approached to as nearly as possible ; but if on the contrary 
it is thought sufficient to strike the enemy when in the open ; if the resistance 
of field works is lightly esteemed ; if, lastly, it is thought that firing at 
invisible works is only a waste of time and ammunition, then the smaller ealibres 
should be used. These are questions which experience only can determine, and 
the solution will come of itself when the weight of projectile corresponding to 
the end in view has been once fixed upon.” 

Here, again, it would have been easy to lay down more precise conclusions. It 
seems as if to propose the question were to answer it, and that the small calibre 
should be preferred for the following reasons. In the first jilace, the reduction 
in size of the calibre permits the use of a lighter and therefore more portable 
weapon ; secondly, the projectiles weigh less, and consequently a larger supply 
can be carried with the pieces. Besides, with regard to the resistance of field 
works, it is certainly very seldom that such resistance can equal that of per- 
manent works, whose thick arches of concrete can resist the fire even of mortars 
of large calibre. 

After these technical considerations. General von Sauer begins anotlier part of 
his subject, and tries to show that, with regard to laying the pieces, a battery of 
mortars or howitzers possesses undoubted advantages over one intended for 
direct fire. 

Technical considerations,” he says, liave less influence xipon the tactics of 
combat than the difference which exists between direct and plunging fire. For 
instance, let us suppose a battery of mortars placed behind a wood or an elevated 
crest ; in this position it is entirely invisible to the enemy, especially with 
smokeless powder, but cannot judge of the effect produced' by its fire, The 
regulation of fire must be carried on from a point from whence the target can 
be well seen, and it is clear that a system of signals must be established to 
communicate the results of the fire as observed from the post of observation. 
The first direction will be given to the pieces by naeans of the compass, and, as 
the time of flight in the case of plunging Are may run up to 15 or even 30 
seconds, it is evident that the regulation of fire cannot be as rapid as in the case 
of a battery firing directly ; nevertheless the rate of fire may be considerable as 
soon as the correct range has been determined. This last operation is very much 
facilitated by the great cloud of smoke made by the bursting of the projectile, 
by the high angle of descent, by the low velocity, and above all by the well- 
defined lines of the enemy’s works of defence.” 

.. We have faithfully reproduced the opinions of the Bavarian General, and, on 
reading the preceding lines, we cannot but be surprised at his taking as an 
exampk a kind of fire which is, and can only be, an exception. In theory there 
IS no objection to be raised. A battery takes up a position behind a wood, finds 
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direction in tlie first place with the compass, and regulates its fire by means of 
lateral observers, who communicate with it by a system of pre-arranged signals. 
This is simple enough, and it seems as if nothing would prevent the fire from 
being carried on under these conditions. But in reality matters will not arrange 
themselves as easily as one thinks, and General von Sauer must know that a 
battery would have great difficulty in regulating and conducting its fire under 
such circumstances. He forgets that we are now dealing with a field of battle 
and not with a fortified place. In a siege the battery would no doubt attain its 
object by means of patience and with a great expense of projectiles ; but in the 
field, where time is precious, where operations must be quick, and where ammuni- 
tion must be economised, such a course is inadmissible. The employment of the 
compass to give the first direction to the pieces entails loss of time, and some- 
times even considerable errors; also communications by signal are always slow, 
require a practised staff, and are never as good as direct observation. 

The General’s ideas are all the less acceptable in that he is here dealing with 
the attack. If we suppose an attacking battery to place itself voluntarily behind 
a wood or elevated crest, which masks the object aimed at so completely that for 
observations of the ffre he is obliged to trust to observers placed, perhaps, several 
hundred metres from him, it is evident that his position will be full of incon- 
veniences, if not of dangers. It does not follow that liigh-angle fire is impossible 
in the field, but, in order that it may be practicable, it is necessary that the 
commander should see the target himself, still keeping near enough to the battery 
to regulate its fire and superintend its detachments in person. 

The objections just made against laying by the compass have already been 
stated in the Militar WoclienhlaU of 7tli June, 1890, wliich proves that von 
Sauer’s theories have not been universally accepted in Germany. 

The method of laying pieces by the compass,” says the correspondent of 
the MiliMr WochenblaU, and the employment of signals, by which General von 
Saner hopes to regulate the fire, hardly appear practicable on the field of battle 
owing to the loss of time and the grave inconveniences whicli tliey entail. These 
methods are always applicable to guns as well as to howitzers ; the only real 
difference being that the first are obliged to keep some distance from the covering 
mass, while the second can come quite close. On the field of battle everything 
should be as simple as possible, and therefore care should be taken, even wdth 
howitzers, not to take up a position from which the target cannot be clearly seen, 
eitlier from behind tlie guns or from the top of the limbers. Moreover, even in 
the case of field guns, it Avill be possible to find positions from which fire can be 
perfectly well carried on, while defiladed from the view of the enemy.” 

General von Sauer, in his reply, confines himself to generalities, without 
indicating the practical method of applying this system which he recommends. 

With regard to regulation of fire, the General admits that the operation is 
more difficult in the case of high-angle than of direct fire. This fact constitutes 
an inferiority in the first-named to which attention must be drawn. In these 
days, in the artillery combat, whichever of the two combatants first succeeds in 
finding the range has tlie greater chance of obtaining a superiority in fire. Now 
the time of flight of the projectile has an important influence on the time required 
for finding the range, because the Battery Commander, in order to regulate the 
fire of a piece, has to wait until the projectile of the preceding piece has burst. 
General von Saner, indeed, alleges that tliis disadvantage will he compensated for 
by the greater facilities which batteries for high-angle fire will have for finding 
the range. But even admitting this, and admitting also that the great cloud of 
smoke produced by the bursting of the shrapnel, the high angles of descent, the 
low velocities, and above all the prominence of the enemy’s positions facilitate 
the observation of fire, we do not believe that these advantages wiU be sufficient 
to enable, the attacking batteries, in the peculiar position they are in; behind a 


wood wMpli maslcs tlie battle-field, to obtain a rapid superiority o?er the eneinv 
]5ut besides this, some of the advantages which the General claims for the attack 
seem to be very problematical. Granted that the .shrapnel for plunging fire 
leiiig of larger calibre tlian that for direct fire, produces a greater cloud of 
smoke in bursting, tims rendering observation more dear and easy granting 
again that the _ enemy’s positions will he very visible, which renders' them liable 
to be struck with greater certainty; still it does not seem evident wli? the “hio-li 
angles of descent ” and the “low velocities” oiler special advantiges to Ihe 
assailauts. Some observations on this point would not have been superfluous 
fr. seen that General von Saner makes the same objection to field 

foitihcations which he does to permanent, viz. that of being too visilile “ Field 
""n “iT f distinguished from the surrounding- ^nin 1 
their slopes of freshly thrown up earth, and there is .seldom snftkneOt ti m o 
mask them. Now notbing is more favourable for finding the ran j thml tl e 
existence of a very visible parapet, and nothing will demoralise ihe men tdaced 
■ hehmd this pampet more than a feeling of the uselessness, or cm' of tlie 
dangei, of the shelter thrown up at so great expense. These paraiiets have little 
to fear from direct fire as long as they are not taken obliquelv or in reverse but 
with plunging fire the conditions are very different.” ' ’ ’ 

Long ago General von Sauer maintained that permanent works offered n 

their conspicuous outlines! and he now 
asseits the same of temporary fortifications. This statement is certain] v ton 
but think that with smokeless powder the defender will 

„t ,„a, „J boundlL .r,aC ™ ?'! 

lX“thttoferoTpToS’i^^^^^^^^ Geman InfaSy liegu- 

sbould be placed from 100 ^^00 metres n fmJf f ‘hat the defenders 

the insufficL°cVof^ dLectTre Geiimrvo™S^** which he lms produced to prove 
assailant onght‘\o ‘IT 

that direct fire cannot drive tl e eneZ fvl. i ■ ^ fire. He maintains 

to enable the attacking columns to ca^rrv fP ^'r sufficiently 

be in comparative s ^ 1 ^X 1 il sSv 1 

at the foot of the inteLr Xl fi "’°^ks or when seated 

parapets and shelters untenable.^ ’ >igfi-auglo fire can render both the 

t “f *“* ‘f “• ‘“I” »W *1 

stances are quite altered It will stand up to fij-e circum- 

defenders is to reverseteir fire 'lie 

firing so as to avoid hitting the troons w * artillery is obliged to cease 

B„, fti, j. 
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may be appreliended. If tbe defenders begin to fire too soon the attacking 
batteries may re-open and inflict unexpected losses ; ii tliey begin too late they 
rim the risk'of not being able to check the assault. This is a real clanger, and 
absolutely independent of tbe employment of plunging tire. 

It is evident, however, that — in default of torpedo shells — it is necessary either 
to increase the angle of descent of the projectiles or the extent of the cone of 
dispersion, in order to strike men who are under cover of the interior slope. 
But granting that one of these two solutions has been adopted, the defenders 
will still have a very simple means of escaping from the artillery fire* This 
means, which is recommended by the Gmanan and Austrian Regulations, consists 
in not occupying the works at the beginning of the combat, but in keeping the 
troops outside in rear or on the flanks, either in ardflcial shelters or behind 
natural cover of some kind, only leaving some sentries in the work itself. The 
parapets will not be manned until the enemy’s infantry has approached near 
enough to encourage the liope of inflietiiig serious losses upon it by musketry 
fire. In this way tlie defenders will avoid exposing themselves prematurely to 
tlie artillery lire, and it is questionable whether under these circumstances plung- 
ing fire could produce an appreciable moral effect before the assault. The outside 
shelters, placed behind the works and masked from view, can hardly be reached 
without an inadmissible expense of projectiles, which can with difficulty be 
replaced on the field of battle. 

According to General von Sauer, one of the greatest advantages possessed by 
high-angie fire is that it can be employed to accompany the assault up to the 
last moment. In the case of guns with a low trajectory, the angles of descent, 
are small, and firing over the heads of infantry is dangerous as soon as the 
assaulting toops are near the point of attack. 

It seems at lirst sigiit that a similar danger does not exist witli high-angle firep 
but it is not so. The General’s opinion would hold good if percussion fuzes 
were employed, but with time fuzes, and especially with wide cones of dispersion, 
the advantage of high angles of descent is partly annulled by serious incon- 
veniences. It must be remembered that, with tlie low velocities of plunging fire, 
any error in the burning of the fuzes will produce considerable effect, and if the 
shrapnel bursts too high the cone of dispersion will cover a large extent of 
ground and the bullets may strike friendly troops. 

General von Sauer takes no account of tiiis fact. He believes that ordnance 
used for high-angle fire will be very useful in supporting tlie assaults, because 
they are not obliged to cease firing and to change position in order to follow the 
infantry in their advance. They will also support the ordinary Field Artillery 
during their changes of position. IVe may believe,’’ he says, “ that the 
support of high-angie fire will be necessary to enable Field Artillery to change 
position when required. If the defence has deployed a sufficient number of 
guns to prevent such a change of position, will not the attack remember with 
pleasure tlie diabolical force wliich it possesses in its mortars and howitzers ?” 
With such support they will overcome all resistance. 

The General seems to forget that botli sides equally will make use of mortars 
and howitzers.' The final success will rest, as it always does, with the more 
skilful; but it may be claimed that the defence, has over the attack the advantage 
of better known ranges, and is, in that respect, better prepared for the contest. 
The General does not, however, seem to think so, for lie is of opinion that, if the 
attack appreciates all the values of curved fire, he will not care much for the 
defenders’ guns, because some batteries for plunging fire will be able to 
tactically destroy even a superior force of artillery using direct (ire only, For 
the latter must post themselves so that nothing can interfere either with their . 
field of fire or that of sight, and therefore must expose themselves ; while the 
former need not expose themselves at all, and can only be struck by high-angie 


fire. These coBditions would, of course, change if the batteries for pluno-ine 
fire were to expose themselves to the direct fire of the defence, but they have no 
object in doing so. It makes no difference to them whetlier they are placed 
directly in front or obliquely, a little higher or a little lower. They will have free 
choice in selecting their positions and will be completely covered from direct fire 
Here again we find the author’s usual method of discussion, a method which' 
consists in granting everything to the attack and nothing to the defence. Besides 
in writing thus, the General evidently loses sight of the field of battle and 
thinks only of siege warfare. He is thinking of artillery, placed without over- 
head cover upon the ramparts of a fort, which is undoubtedly very mucli exposed 
to the plunging fire of siege batteries. Now that which gives the superiority to 
pieces using high-angle fire and renders them almost invulnerable, is that they 
are placed quite close to the covering mass, and that, therefore, very hi<rii aiio-les 
of descent are necessary in order to strike them. But on the battle-field “the 
attack will seldom be able to place their batteries under such favourable condi 
tions, because they can only utilise such cover from ground as they can find It 
will often happen that guns will be obliged to keep at a considerable distance 
from the covering crest, so that the protection which they receive from it will be 
seriously diminished. One example will be sufiioient to prove this fact At 
2500 metres the 9“ German field shrapnel has an angle of descent of about 9° 
and the angle of the cone of dispersion being about 20°, the lower part of this 
cone will strike the ground at an angle of about 19°. Now, if we iniao-iue a 
battery placed behind a covering mass of six feet in height, such as a railway 
• embankment, and played upon by O' guns laid upon the crest of the covering 
mass a very simple calculation shows that, in order that the battery should be 
struck. It IS only necessary that it should be witlidrawn 18 metres from the 
covering crest. All the ground beyond this 18 metres is swept by the bullets as 
if the covering mass did not exist. On the field of battle will not the artillerj 
often be obliged, in consequence of the nature of the ground to take un a 
position even less defiladed than the above? Indeed, it is ]irobable tU tte 
cases wil be very rare when batteries for plunging firo will bo ablo to am-oaeh 
sufllciently near to the coyenng mass to be in as favourable a position as^o-uns 
mounted upon the terreplem of a siege battery. Thev will gluerally be“less 
rS ’ invulnerable, than General von Saner would like 

The Militar W Klenhlatt agrees with this opinion. “ We cannot nrlmP » ;t 
says, “that howitzers possess any advantage over guns for the artillery dueN we 
even go further, and opine that the introduction of smokeless powdL- Ind the 
inomse in the intensity of infantry fire, which will lead to thi most complete 
^ natural cover, further increase the advantage of the gmi 
This may seem paradoxical, but it must not be forgotten that when we spearof 
utilising natural cover we mean not absolute defilade from fire but defilade fmore 
or less complete) from view, so as to render the regulatirof tl eiminyffira 
veiy difficult. _ With a shrapnel like ours (the German), whose dangerous Jone is 
very de^, it is not necessary to fix the range with great accuracy as this urn 

teSt ^irislhmefnr^®'' metres ’ short of^the' 

tai et. It IS theiefoie possible, when the regulation of fire is difficult to inebidp 

Ue target between two extreme limits, and then between tliese limits to rake the 
^oxnid by successively raising or lowering the elevation. On the other 
the dangerous zone of howitzers is so sm“all that the range must be 

produce the same effect as guns. It is hi- 
gamble to obtain this accuracy when observation is difficult, and the rcmlation 
of fire always takes time ; whereas on a battle-field it is much more imuortmU +n 


The Last advantage which Greneral von Saner claims for batteries using plung- 
ing tire seems open to dispute. He says : — When the plunging-fire batteries 
have ceased firing for fear of striking the infantry which have advanced to within 
200 or 300 metres of the point of attack, if subsequently these troops begin to 
retire there is no reason why fire should not be resumed to check the enemy’s 
pursuit as soon as circumstances permit. Such a support could only be given by 
plunging fire.” 

It does not appear upon what grounds he bases this last assertion, which is in 
direct contradiction to the German Artillery Regulations, in which we read 
'' If the infantry attack fail, tlic batteries, and especially those most advanced, 
should support the infantry in their retreat and check the enemy’s pursuit.” 

It may be added that batteries firing directly have the advantage over batteries 
using curved fire of being able to change their target more rapidly, as it is well- 
known that the operation of finding a new range generally takes longer in the 
case of high-angle fire than in that of direct fire. ] 

Again, our antlior thinks that the remarkable properties of high-angle fire 
entail a very large employment of mortars or howitzers upon the field of battle. 
“ It is a mistake,” he says, ‘‘ to consider these pieces simply as a reserve capable 
of being employed only in certain special cases, such as the moment of assault, 
in order to give the defenders their coii^ de grace'" 

All the Powers which have introduced mortars into their field armament, such 
as Austria and Russia, liave a yery limited number of these pieces. As yet 
Russia has only three regiments of mortars of four batteries each, or 12 batteries 
only for the whole army. This proportion seems much too small for General 
von Sauer, who attaches such importance to these new pieces that he wants a 
battery for higli-angle fire to eacli infantry brigade, or four for an Army Corps. 
“ This niiinber is necessary,” ho says, ‘‘ in order that the batteries may come 
into line and make their powerful action felt from the beginning.” 

They will support the deployment of the batteries for direct fire, which in 
their turn will prepare for the infantry attack, and they will continue their action 
lip to the moment of the decisive attack, and then produce their utmost effect. 
Such, in a few words, are the tactics recommended by the author. 

But even admitting that these new batteries will be more strongly represented 
in the armies of the future, it hardly follows that they will bring a greater 
element of strength to the attack than to the defence. If both sides are pro- 
vided with mortars and howitzers, they will be in the same relative position that 
they were before. If the effect of these pieces is as great as is represented, it is 
evident that the high-angle firing pieces outlie one side will try to destroy those on 
the other, and tlie duel which will result will constitute a new phase in the 
combat. But there seems to be no reason wby one side should have the advan- 
tage over the other, and nothing appears to justify the introduction of a new 
equipment, less portable than the ordinary one, necessitating heavier and, 
therefore, fewer rounds of ammunition, and always entailing a very serious 
complication in the supplies. With all due respect to General von Sauer, 
the opinion expressed some time ago by the Jalirlilclier fiir die deutscJie 
Armee U7id Marme appears much wiser, according to which Pieces for liigh- 
angle fire should only be used to arm special batteries, maintained in addition to 
the organised units of the mobilised army. These special batteries will take but 
little part in the ordinary work of the artillery, but will be principally intended 
to direct a crushing fire upon the point of attack immediately before the assault. 
They will not, therefore, open fire at the very beginning of the action, but as soon 
as the course of events has developed the character of the combat.” In short, 
they will give the enemy his coup, de grace. 

The Jahrbiicher think that the proportion of one battery for high-angle fire to 
each Army Corps would be quite sufficient to meet all requirements. This pro- 
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portion seems more ^ ^ of the General, who, in asking for four 

batteries per Amy Corps, is evidently looking at the conditions of siege warfare. 
The General thinks that a field army should be just as capable of attacking a 
fortified place as of storming a position in the open iieltl. It should, thenhole, 
possess the means of overcoming the defenders, wiietlier the latter shelter them- 
selves behind permanent works or behind temporary ones. In his essay upon 
Sudden Attacks Against Tortitied Places,” General’ von Sauer has already tried 
to prove that permanent works cannot resist liigh-angle fire. It reiuaineci to 
prove that this kind of hre would find its natural and necessary eniployment 
upon the field of battle ; hence the essay which we are now discussing. 

As has been already remarked, this theory, however ably oxpressolk is much 
too absolute. We need not here go back ‘to the Sudilen Attacks Against 
Portiued Places,” it is sufficient to refer to the articles whi(;li have appeared in 
i\\Q Revue Militaire de VBtrcmger to sliow how exaggerated General von Sauer’s 
ideas on this subject are. ^ The new theory which he now propounds is also open 
to grave discussion, and it is difficult to admit that a field of battle can in all 
points be likened to a fortress. The author’s arguments do not appear sufli- 
ciently strong to be accepted without dispute. No’ doubt unity iti tactics would 
be very desirable, if it were possible. But would not the danger arise, that in 
givingTo Army Corps a large number of batteries for higli-angle fire with the 
view of enabling them to carry out a sudden attack, they would be over-wei‘dited 
would be rendered more suitable for the defence than* for the attack, iirlhort' 
would lose the mobility which is so necessary for offensive operations ? 

n e will now recapitulate the jirincipal arguments emploved against General 

^ori t\Tfield orStil! ' fi'’® 

1.— It is not correct to say tliat tlie defence upon (lie field of battle always 
presents conspionous targets to tire attack. If tlie defence knows how lo make 
a judicious use of natural cover and of temporary fori.iliiiiitiou, it will eoneeal 
from tlie enemy tlie organisation of -its lines and the disiribniion of its foreos 
diffimiit””^^ powder the reconnaissance of adefe-iisivo position will be very 

cm ‘1' “'‘'lo of late years, will be sparingly 

employed 111 the field, because its regulation takes a long lime in conseduence O'f 
the leng honed time of flight of the projectiles. Also it does not pokofs any 
spoeial adyantages with regard to range, its effects are, so to sjieak, locali.sed and 
«ns inconvcangce is not corrected by the employment of a shrajnml with a\^^y 

iwkh diffiL1t?nT°f’ Sauer pretends. Again, this kind of flr'I 

leimers liowitzeis, and especially mortars, powerless to repel surnrises La.sllv 

can never besuppliml 

ft *''« "““'s ‘""i-to or howiter. will bo 
sufficient enwr wi'll ^ * defence, because in the open country 

the in c'>“iplete defilade. In this respect 

st.Sri.HT?®' T/’'” ““.y™* .oudiypiob;;? s 

in ^ favourable positions for its plunging batteries 

in thHeld wmnTw"' f that the employraeiit of plunging fire 

% Its 41 eta L imited chameter, but th^t it will intUenc. nl 

The proportion of a battA 4 "“'I'"" <>f H>c battle-field, 

is therefore much too laSe I'.-V ("'“"‘■“I von Sauer, 

without any sufficient compenWtiota^ “ over-loading the Army Corps 








NOTES 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. - 

Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the “ Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Eoyal Eegiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1367— 1757.*’ 

The Becords of the Koyal Military Academy are about to be re-published in the 
original form, with additions and drawings, bringing it up to date ; the estimated 
cost will not exceed 12s. 6d. a copy. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send liis name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woolwich. 

A NEW Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of R.A. Officers past and present. Officers are 
requested to notify to tlie Secretary, E.A.I., any relationsliip existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in “ Kane’s List.” 

The subject for the Dnncaii Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1S92, is: “Fire discipline; 
its necessity in a Battery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
securing it. 

Attention is called to the Ilules for Prize Essays, fcc., and Officers are asked to 
be careful in posting their essay intended for competition in time to reach the 
Secretary before the 1st of April. 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (r/), and (<?) are on sale at the 
E. A.I. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c?), (d), and (e^), Is.; Captains, (c) and (c?), 9d. 

The Committee will be glad to receive from any Meznber the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E.A.I. Library. 

The Catalogue of Works (Authors* Index) added to the Library from 1882 to 
present date, is taking longer in the press than was expected, but the application 
of any member wanting a copy will be noted, the copy sent within a few weeks. 

Majou-General W. Stubbs, Eetired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the llegimeiit of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover. Price, 6s. 

Any Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send his name and 
address to 

Major-General F. W. Stubbs, 

Dromiskin House, 

Castlebellingham, 

Ireland. 

31c 


5 . VOL. XIX. 


The Inter-Regimental R. A. v. R.E. Racquet and Billiard Matches are fixed to be 
played this year at Chatlmm, on Friday and Saturday, the 8tli and 9tli of April 
Any officer R.A. wlio may wish to be tried with a view to represent the Regiment 
in either event is requested to communicate with Captain A. J. Abdy, R.A., 
R.A. Institution, Woolwich. 


The Committee wish to express tlieir regret for the delays which occurred in the 
transmission to officers of the ‘‘ Proceedings ” for November and December, 
1891. 

Owing to the free issue to every member of the new Lists of Ordnance, &c.’^ 
which accompanied the November number, the bulk for that month was very 
large. A block ensued at the forwarding office whicli, owing to sickness of stall, 
could not be reduced until January. 


The Committee hope in future to send out the Proceedings in the first week 
of each month with the Regimental Lists corrected up to the latest possible date 
of the preceding month. 


KOYAL ABTILLERY BIHNEB CLtlB. 


Rules. 

Officees of the Royal Artillery on full or half-pay, can become annual sub- 
scribers at the rate of five shillings per annum, under the following conditions : — - 
(a) On joining the Regiment. 

(D If a Subaltern, by payment of five shillings for every year of service 
up to five years, which shall be the maximum number of years 
subscription chargeable to officers of tliat rank on joinkig. 

(c) If a Captain, by payment of six years subscriptions. 

(d) If a Major, by payment of seven years snbscripfions. 

(e) If a Lieut.-Colonel, by payment of eight years subscriptions. 

H.R.H. The Commandee-in-Chief lias approved of the Annual Regimental 
Dinner taking place on Friday, the 10th June, 1892, at 8 p.m. 

The Annual Greneral Meeting of the R.A. Institution will be held in Loiidoa 
on the afternoon of 10th June, 1892, and it is hoped will be succeeded by con- 
sideration of the R.A. Regimental Charities and Games’ Fund. 


THE KOTAl AKTILLEST STEEPLECHASES, 1892, 

WIU. TAKE PLACE OK THE 

ALDEESHOT COUESE 

(By permumn of the General Officer Commanding the Bimion), 

ON THE SOth APEIL, 

(UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES.) 



Pull deteUs of races, conditions, arrangements for reaching the course, stands 
SgiSSy St ’ throughout the 
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R.AX PUKE ESSAY, 1892. 

The Secretary lias received Essays bearing mottoes 

Cascable.” 

Certnin pete finem/’ 


IIAI.IFAX, 


The event of greatest importance during tlie past month was naturally the Duke 
of Clarence’s death, the announcement of which was received at Halifax by all 
classes with profound regret, and called forth universal expressions of loyalty and 
sympathy shown in many ways. Owing to the four hours difference in time be- 
tween London and Halifax, the contents of the cablegram giving the sad news 
became known, as it were, before the time at which the Duke expired. Later in 
the day an official cablegram was received from the Adjutant- General, and imme- 
diately after that the Eoyal Standard was hoisted half-mast over the Citadel. 
Yessels . entering the harbour had the intelligence first conveyed to them by the 
sight of this sad signal, and replied by lowering their own ensigns. Outward 
bound vessels from England took it to mean that Prince George of Wales was dead, 
as he was the one wdio was ill when they sailed from home. The same day (J annary 
14th) the following cablegram was despatched to Sir Erancis Knollys, ‘‘ Please 
convey to Their Eoyal Highnesses — deepest sympathy — Officers Eoyal Artillery 
and Eoyal Engineers at Halifax, -Nova Scotia,” and next day was received an 
answer Thanks for kind sympathy,” which was as gratifying as it was un- 
expected. No regimental parties or mess entertainments were given by the E.A. 
and E.E. until after 26 til Eebruary. 

On the morning of the day of 'the funeral (January 20th) a memorial service 
was held at the Garrison Chapel, which was largely attended by both military 
and civilians. Though the attendance was purely voluntary, every officer and 
man off duty in the garrison was present, irrespective of the Church to which 
they belonged. In the afternoon Major Brady’s Company fired 60 minute guns 
from the 9-pr. B.M.L. Saluting Battery on the Citadel Hill, the last gun being 
fired precisely at sunset when the “ Ee treat ” sounded, and the Eoyal Standard 
at the Citadel and the Union Jacks at the out Forts, all at lialf-mast, were struck 
simultaneously. It was a cold day, with a N.E. wind, and snow on the ground, 
so officers and men wore Canadian winter dress, which made them and the guns 
against the snow-covered glacis, look appropriately sombre and in keeping with 
the sad honour for which they had been selected, and such, it is hoped, as may 
not be required of them, nor of any other Company in the Eegiment for many 
years to come. 

Major Crookenden and Lieut. Boger, with that portion of No. 3 Company 
(late No. 23 Battery) now at St. Lucia, are to arrive at Halifax about the middle 
of March in the hired transport s.s. ‘‘Atlas,” which will then take half No. 17 
Company (late No. 17 Eattery) to Devonport. They are going home at “ present 
strength,” with the following officers : — Major McDonnell, Capt. Yunge-Bateman, 
Lieuts. Stuart and Johnston, 2nd Lieut. Lyddon. 

The weather at Halifax has been more seasonable lately, and for the last tliree 
weeks we have had continuous frost and snow bringing with them all the welcome 
winter amusements. “ Eunners ” instead of “ wheels ” have been the order of 
the day, and the merry sound of sleigh bells is to be heard from morning to 
night. ' Nearly every afternoon Major McDonnell, in his well-appointed tandem 
and fur-robed sleigh, is to be seen starting from the E.A. Park for a drive round 
the Point Pleasant Park. The snow has been deep enough for snow-shoeing, but 


not Hard enongh to make it anytHinfr but heaw o-nnirr i 

throng'll the Park look very pi^ty and the snow 

a,ppearance of fairyland. tL™ haJbS soL o-olf iw 

trpea “silver thaw” on tlie top of snow made it unusinllvf'Ts"/'’ r* i°"® 

officers wl 10 Have been at wil] ^ V of this, 

Mrs. Chaddock, the owner of Collin’s Hill ^ 

Halifax) * dead. For th^fi^t time ^ tobogganning ground of 

Citadel Hill, diieily owing to tlie exertions of Conf ^ T tHe 

1.C® ™.l « Imnke., ■■ .sta.ilre™ » <•>’ 

Wn reformed with tlie lian! weallier and fluire 

Boi.™ .,.d Ideet. M.t,e..„ 5“l', .'If.-.S; 

MAIhTA. 

tSr.Si,SttoV;id:jz,ES “«”• 

at o).‘te l'™,™ ' “■•'■ »»»” «f tl» >.»» .■t.,i,„e,,t 

brngsit S“Si'5:tiSZhtit5 il-;!' sr ”” '”"■ 

Inter-CSdO™, rewed iri£eml«' 2Ut"“ n)' """' P’- ”“™ '» "» 
mgly handsome one, was presented by His P’vfoil ‘ exceed- 

Smytlie, under the followiim- coXiom , ' , "“7 Oovernor, Sir H. 

in-rig'ged l^oats, by officers of reo-iiriento’ rowed for in six-oar 

entered, consisting of the H.A., “he Irish^Sle'r J,o p 
Beiks, andthe Maltese Militia. The race whieli’w lianger.s, the 

start to finish, was rowed in the P and n H i «xeiting one from 

miles) being covered in the fastest time ever nwde°^“'' tf'“ C'tl>out ix 

got off to a capital start • after o*ni*iio- « a over tins course. Tlie boats 

and at the half distance the Rifles were Vone with^]^ dropped behind, 

a desperate struggle ensued between the E A fhp’p^" ‘ ""'vards 

Militia till within 200 yards of thl ‘ Comiaughts, and the Maltese 

gmndly and won handsomely by abon i «rew spuS 

Every credit is due to Lieift F 1 J 

stroked his boat, never bustliiio- his m-o 'r^ ^ masterly way in which fin 

lhro.gho.l th.-rere, L ^ 

«.we„d ,c.n.d » X'“ 

l:eut.T.C.yy.Mo,;„y_ s 

n J. F, iisltor. 5 

;; p* (stroke). 

An Inter-legimental Football Challen'^e f'„n r\ ■ ■ 

^nailenge Cup (Association Enles) has been 
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started ; tlie U. A. entered by Companies, two of wliich, viz., 2 and 27 won their 
first ties, but were drawn against each other in the second round, 27 winning by 
three goals to. one. In the semi-final 27 Company defeated the Connaught 
Rangers by two goals to nothing*, and they will now meet the Royal Scots in the 
final. 

Polo is in a very fiourishing state. There are 22 players in the mess, and the 
R.A. team ought to have a good looh in for the Challenge Cup in March. Col. 
To rkington has been elected Secretary of the G-arrison Polo Club, 

A golf bandicap was held iii December, at which Lieut. Coates, R.A., won the 
Handicap Challenge Cup ; and the R.A., represented by Major Barron and Capt. 
Montgomery-Campbell were beaten in the final tie for the Regimental Challenge 
Clip by the representatives of H.M.S. “ Surprise,’’ after tieing on the first 18 
holes. Capt. Scott and Lieut. Kliershaw also secured prizes, in the handicap 
competition. 

The only R.A. lawn tennis player, Capt. Grifiin, won the “mixed doubles” 
competition in the tournament held in January, with the aid of his fair partner. 


OBITUABY. 


Lieut.-General E. Wray, c.b., Major-General on the retired list. Royal 
(Bombay) Artillery, died at 11, Harrington Gardens, S.W., after a few days’ 
illness, of broncho-pneumonia, on the ’27th January, 1892. He joined the 
Army, lltli December, 1840; became Captain, 20th January, 1853; Major, 
6th June, 1856 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 18th February, 1861 ; Colonel, 18th February, 
1866 ; Major-General, 11th October, 1877 ; and retired with the honorary rank 
of Lieut.-General, 31st December, 1878. He was employed with the Turkish 
Contingent from its formation to the end of the war of 1854-55, including 
seveif months at Kertch (brevet of Major, 4th Class of the Medjidie, and Turkish 
medal). Served in command of the siege train with General Roberts’s force at 
Rajpootana during the Indian Mutiny, and was present at the siege of Ahwa 
(mentioned in despatches), and Kotalij (mentioned in despatches), and pursuit of 
Tantia Topee (c.b. and medal with clasp). 


Major-General J. F. Eaton-Travers, Colonel retired list, Royal Artil- 
lery, died at IJpham Cottage, Hants, on the 1st February, 1892. lie was sou 
of the late Admiral Sir Eatou-Travers, and was 65 years of age. He joined tlie 
Royal Artillery, 19th December, 1844; became Captain, 31st August, 1852 ; 
Major, 10th September, 1884; Lieut.-Colonel, 6th July, 1867 ; Colonel, 6th 
July, 187*2 ; and retired with the honorary rank of Major-General, 13th January, 
'1875, '' ' ■ ■ 


Colonel Sir Herbert Bruce Sandford, k.c.m.g., Lieut.-Colonel retired 
list. Royal (Bombay) Artillery, died at West Hill, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, on the 
31st January, 1892, aged 65 years. He was the second son of Sir Daniel Keyte 
Sandford, d.c.l., m.p. Educated at Addiscombe, he entered the Army in 1844 ; 
became Captain, 27th August, 1858 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 24tli March, iS65 ; and 
retired with the honorary rank of Colonel, 3rd August, 1865. He was well 
known as having been associated with great exhibitions. He was assistant to 
the secretary and manager of the Exhibition of 1862, official delegate and 
executive commissioner for England at the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia in 1875-76, official representative of the Royal Commission at the 
Melbourne International Exhibition in 1880-1, and secretary and official 
representative in Australia, Royal Commission, Adelaide Jubilee International 
Exhibition, 1887. He was knighted for Ms services at Philadelphia in 1875-76. 



Dublin, on 39th January' 1893 ao-ed 6<i vpira Wo / ■ i 4 ^^ larnham House, 

with the 37th InniskUlings in the Indian Mutiny fmedin ’ w^i’ ®®/''ed 
»..t.r E,A, 2«h J.n., iSs., „d reliSari SltS,. ““ ’’•'■ 

near Bamian, pursuit of Xlsbe"- troons • slfloi n. Miihomed, akinnisli 

Moodkee, Ferozeshur and Sobraon as Brigade lifittles of 

27th March and 1st April, 1846)’ raedaf with^hi« 

1848-9, served as Brigade Major ’at the baftlp« nf ni nr ’ '*"1^*^^ Campaign, 

(despatches Zoudoti Gazette, 3rd March and 19tli April ‘ 

clasps, brevet of Major; Indian Mutiny 1867 S 

capture of Delhi ; served also inX oner^ “<1 final 

Gogra and in the subsequent opeiSior °f «>e river 

December, 1857), medal Jth clasp! brevet o/ Le!£coIo.fel ' 

Worcester, on the 2 Ht^ February *^'^8^^° He Artillery, died at 

Lieutenant on 37th August, 1858 • became Canhhi commissioned as 

3MBeo„W,4S,,,W„4^.SrSt~ 


the i^iment on the'lsth Dt^mW^hsTS^h^’ rt'hniai 7 . joined 

1886, and had just passed through the SfaV’Colleg™ September, 

prjoL^isSrTte^r^Sis^ a-™. »« 

June, 1846, retired as honorary Maiot Ut T Jneutenaut on l2t]i 

Punjaub Campaign of 1848-9 dncbdW !! Served in the 

battle of GooWat (medal with capture of Mooltau and 

^'^^^b P'ebruary, joined the’ i^^haent^oristr^^^ at Southend, on 

conclusion of the war he reverted to L mpn2 i “T" 0« tbo 

pades until he was commissioned as oSS-MaJp?;- “w various 

serving m India. He attained the hoS?rv ra^frof n' Deceniber, 18(58, vvl.ilst 

r «« )L“' 

-Utn-J hone, in Ch.,1,0. CWto, fS"' 
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DIARY OP FIXTURES, 

' ■ I V =Q ^QQQQQQQS5a8ai»^ 

MARCH- 


Ash Wednesday. E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m 
Music. 

Sandown Park March Meeting (2 days) begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m. 

G-rand Military Meeting Sandown Park (2 days) begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 9 p.m. 


Lincoln Spring Meeting begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at Woolwicli at 3 p.m. 
Liverpool Spring Meeting begins. 

Grand National. 


E.A. Band Concert at Woolwich at 3 p.m, 

APRIL. 


Sacred 


)r Glass Officers begins, Piremasters* Class Officers begins, 
m Spring Meeting begins. 

Band Concert at 9 p.m. City and Sxibnrban, , 
own Park begins. 

V, E.E. Intei;-Eegimental Racquet and Billiard Matches at 
Chatham. 1st day. 

V. E.E. Inter-Eegimental Racquet and Billiard Matches at 
Chatham. 2nd day. 


E.A. Band Concert at 3 p.m. 
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KVWLlr—Coatimed. 


Good B'riday. 


Easter Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

Newmarket Craven Meeting begins. 

E.A. Band Concert at St. James’s llall at 3 p.m. 


Long Course leaves Woolwich. 
E.A. Steeplechases at Aldershot, 


MAY. 


1st Division Course Lydd begins. 

Newmarket Fii*st Spring Meeting begins. 

E.A. Woolwicli V, E.N. College, at Eectory Field, Charlton. 


1st Division Course Western Forts begins. 

Position-Finders’ Class Officers begins. E.A. Woolwieli * ?;. Eoyal 
Fusiliers. 

E.A. Officers ??, N.-C. Officers, 

Kempton Park Meeting begins. 

E.A. Woolwich Shoebury, at Shoebury. 1st Division Field Artil- 
lery Course at Okeliampton begins (Division from Aldorsliot). 

Newmarket Second Spring Meeting begins. 


R.A. Woolwich » Blaeklieatli, at Woolwich, lai Kelcl 'GunBcry 
Course at Okehampton begins. V 


E.A. Woolwich v, 


Eoyal Fusiliers. 


E.A. V. Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 
E.A. V. Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 

Epsom Eummer Meeting he^ts. 


ACTIONS IN VIRGINIA. 

1861. 

Big Bethel •7«n« 10. 

Bich Mt. and Beverley in West 

Virginia . . . . • . IS. 

Blaokhurn’ s Ford .. .. .. 18. 

Ball Bun .. .. .• * • /tUy M. ; 

MoGlelkm organms a New — , 

Ball’a Bluffs war 
'\Boads ■ ' ‘i 



March. 



liisi 


is .s 





5, 

^ Merrimachirmd May 5. 

%nti Eovse taken . . May 5?7, 

nr Oaks . . . . Miy Bl-Jwwe 1- 

in tn Shenandoah Valley May Z-Jum 9, 
MojboweU . . . . . . May S. 

Pfmi Zoyal ^ 23. 

r ; ^ >. i-N . . May 24, 

% (W, X0y^ ^ . . ‘ r, , y ” >' Jme 8. 

;^,nf v >%’ .;' Jiwe9.^ ' 


' " ^ 0r^k ' i f ~ 26. ''f 

Kj ^ ^ ;f 4 f ^ 

fp{ , 2?: *4 „ M dme$$^ ''^ 

I'A ^ 1 ' ,.^^*yi7m<r^3o;./ . 

I ' Mckrison^s ‘ ' ^ : ^ 

? , 1", i* . i 1, J; 

* 'ji ’''• I - - < V 1 1“' ' *» 1 , 1 ft“' 

in Cbmmand North of tJm^B July 14^ :, 

r , Oedc^m^^ f. if h y,/y;. . , y Afg. $ffs 

Me Clellan ' " retiree^ frm fEqrrkmt^s 
: Lcmding^^ Aug,U. 


Jackson turns the flank of Pope's 

Army . . . . Aiig^ ^?t--^Septe ] 

JSristoe .. ., .. 26 

Oainesyilh . * . . , , Aug. 28 . 

Grooeton . . . » . , Aug, 29 . 

Btill Ruu ,, .. ,« Aug,^0^ 

Chantilly . . * - . . Snpt, 1 . 

McClellan saves WasJdngUm. » * Sept 4, 
Confederates invade Maryland Sept 5-Sept, 25 
Akmpshtrg (on the Aufietam) Sept ic, 

Confederates 7^etire to Virginia . , Sept 22. 
Stuart's raid into Fmmylvania Oct 10- Oct IJ 
Battles of Fredericksburg .. Bsc. 10-Dca, II 

isffs; 

Bafth of ChamellorsvUle . , April ^S-Muye 
Lee invades Maryland and PmnsyltHima— 

Jmc 14-*/?% 14 

GeUyshurg .. .. .. July\l 

Mme Run , , . . . , Nov, 27-Xi(?c. 1 

1864, 

Kilpatrich and Dahlgrerts raid .Feh. M-March 4, 
Gefieral J, Stuart killed V* May IL 

Grant crosses the Rap>idau , . * * May 1, 

Batik of the Wilderness , . . , ifoty 5, 6, 

Spotsylvania , , . . . , May 10, 12, 

Series of flank marches by Qmnt 
to the Peninsula and thence to 
Petersb urg . * ; , , « May 12 - June U. 

Grant defeated at Petersburg . * June 18, 
Earlfs raid to near Washington July 9*-/i?/y IB, 
Raid on Ghambersbmg . . * . July 80, 

Great mine exploded at Petersburg , » July 80. 
Sheridan ruins die Shenandoah Valley Aug.^OcL 
Baiile of Winchester . , . . Sept 19 . 

Battle of Cedar Creek * ♦ , , Oat 19 , 

1866*' 

F ivc Forks . . , . . , March S I- A pril 2, 

Richmond and Petersburg evacuated April 2, B, 
Le^s surrender at Appomutox Court 

* . April 9. 


Mouse 


J ohnstoiHs surrender * » 




April 36. 
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their all epaixce was due, not to the common country, but to the 
inciiyiaual State. It is not my duty to enter into the complicated 
questions of constitutional policy upon which this opinion -was based 
Mr. Jefterson Davis, the Confederate president, no doubt like 
lr. Lincohi, the Federal president, believed the quarrel just, and most 
Fee, Joseph Johnson, Beauregard, and J. E. B. Stuart 
nacl attained the highest strains of honour, and sacrificed their all to 
what they honestly believed their duty. Thomas Jackson’s proceedings 
became an eccentric man and a strong religious enthusiast of the 
pur ita.n type ; he was undecided; his father-in-law was a Federal • a 
consultation was held ; prayer was resorted to ; the father-in-law was 
earnest and. eloquent ; but, when the prayers were finished, Jackson 
rose from his knees and stated that his path was clear ; he joined the 
South, carrpng with him the perfervid zeal of one of Cromwell’s 

colonels and an aptitude for war and a mastery of ruses, seldom rivalled 
since the days of Hannibal. n vaiiea 

Here I may remark on the absolute necessity for perfect militarv 
organization and discipline, and a strong army with a clearly defined 
s atus in every country, under every form of government. A regular 
army, 50,000 strong, under the absolute control of the central Sn- 

would have sav Jl 

f rnii ! and North from four dreary years of internecine strife • 
from an expenditure of money greater than was incurred in all the other 
Franco-German war included ; and from a loss 

the gralf left 

allowed to say before in this Hall, quoting the most 
profound of our lawyers and philosophers, it is the most certain oracle of 

?e-estabiSi ,?i I *1^® i^^lon was 

LssonV such U tiff h. 'f 1 leetiii’es are a waste of time unless 

lessons, such as this, be weighed and remembered 

Sn all be S iVin .e^aotion, however, we need not control, we 
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campaigns, must not be discussed in this short lecture, but some 
references to them will be found in the appendix. 

Befoi-e coming to the operations in Virginia, we must for a moment 
set forth the fact that, though these are the best known of the war, they 
are not the most wonderful, nor did they alone determine the fate of 
the South. A glance at any map will shew the vital importance to the 
Confederacy of that tremendous artery, the Mississippi. When the 
Federals, under Grant, Sherman, and others in 1862-3, got possession of 
the lines of the Cumberland and the Tennessee rivers, and took 
Vicksburg, they had, so to speak, turned the Alleghanies, and could move 
into the very heart of the enemy’s country, and threaten the communica- 
tions of Richmond with the whole territory between North Carolina 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Simultaneously with these operations from 
the North, another expedition, under Admiral Farragut and General 
Butler, seized New Orleans — a great Southern emporium— and a strict 
blockade was established on the western coast, which rendered Con- 
federate communication with the outer world almost impossible. These 
proceedings of course crippled the Confederacy, and directly affected the 
situation in Virginia. After their victory of Chattanooga, 1863, the 
Federals might hope, by a movement eastward, to cut the enemy’s 
resources in two., and, gaining a new base on the sea, proceed from 
Savannah and Charleston northwards towards Richmond, which would 
at the same time be assailed by the Federal armies in Virginia, and this 
was actually the principle underlying the justly famous campaigns of 
Sherman in Georgia and Carolina, 1864-65. 

Before we analyse the campaigns in Virginia, it is necessary to 
discuss its topography 'and how far this affected the Federals, whose base, 
till they won the Mississippi, may be broadly described as bounded by 
the Potomac river, and as including all the territory to the north and 
west of it, and whose object was Richmond. 

The lines of advance clearly were (1st), up the Shenandoah Valley — 
the fertile and beautiful valley of Virginia — from Flai^per’s Ferry, by 
Winchesterto Staunton, and thencetoRichmond,or (2nd), from Arlington 
and Alexandria to Manassas Junction, and thence by Culpeperto Gordons- 
ville and Richmond ; this line could be connected with the valley line 
by the gaps in the Blue Ridge and by the railways running from 
Manassas and Charlottesville westward ; another line (3rd), was from 
Acquia Creek to Fredericksburg, and thence hy Hanover Court House 
to the Confederate capital. In the event of a simultaneous advance east 
and west of the Blue Ridge there was no small danger, lest the defender, 
acting on interior lines, might imitate the Archduke Charles, in 1796, or 
Napoleon, in 1814, and beat each section of the invaders in detail. 
There were great difficulties in the way of a movement by the second 
line ; obstacles in the shape of frequent streams, and rivulets soon swollen 
into rivers by a few days’ rain ; woods and swamps ; the notorious 
“wilderness”; and the mud of Virginia, as hard to traverse by any 
army as the road from Point-au-Jour to Gembloux was to Grouchy, after 
the battle of Ligny ; of course, on the third line, the rivers became even 
more trying impediments to the progress of an invader. 

To advance by all three lines was fo run the risks inseparable from 
division of force, while to move by the two more eastern routes, and, 
not to utilize the valley, was to expose the Northern States to a irruption 
from the valley, or a “ raid ” by some brilliant cavalry leader such as 
J. E. B. Stuart, followed by the flower of the Southern cavaliers and their 
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splendid horsemen, who rivalled in daring and varied efficiencv the 
dragoons of Gustavns and the cossacks of Platoff. But the Federals had 
all the advantages of a re-entering frontier, which gives such choice of 
plans ^to an able general, and such chances of escape to one who is 
unfortunate. They had, moreover, the command of the sea ; they 
could therefore have used their superior numbers to close the avenues 
leading on Washington, and into Maryland, to any forces that the Con- 

descending into the 

Chesepeake Reach fromtheir dep6ts on the Potomac, could have moved up 
the rivers York and James. After establishing new bases on these rivers 
they would have turned all the enemy’s positions from the Bull Run 
to Gordonsville, and have planted themselves within a few strides of 
Richmond. Better still, they could move from City Point on Petersburg, 
and, cutting all the lines to the more Southern States, have isolated 
Richinond, and compelled its evacuation at once, or its surrender after 
a snort sx6go, 

against front attacks were obvious to all 
at tiff The officers educated 

native common 

sense no small knowledge of the practice of Napoleon and the theories 
own Thoois liistory were as carefully studied at our 

Seceding states was foreseen and 
experience like Generals Scott and 
Sherman from the very first, and General McClellan was actually 
wbi If' Petersburg in July, 1862. But when, or in 

the arrpnt and ignorant leaders ofthe masses listen to 
any voice except the clamour of faction ? The teachings of military 

the chiefs of a triumphant caucus till the stern 
of a terrible necessity, resulting from years of constant and 

dTrectio^f'Jff’ politicians at last to retire from the 

direction of the army, and, leaving war to the soldiers of General Grant 
t^ again to their natural vocation of deceiving the multitude. In 
+hlf'w!?+if^ cannot follow the political intrigues that were so fatal to 
the Northern cause. They are recorded in the pages of every Federal 
authority-from Webb to Sherman-and our Se oS to stMv 

beniwitli a pra^ical object. The South was better directed: the 

Resident, Mr. Jefferson Davis, had been a good soldier in his time 
ffiantere ff* have been so easy to fmpose delusions upon the 

voto^rnf uncultivated crowds of 

voters of the Northern cities ; again from almost the very beginning 

harmony prevailed as a rule between the commanders in toe fidd to 
Vir^ia and the political leaders in its capital. “ 

inCe7CtoetnwoSS%'3 whicf wL' 

of the Union abont +>ie noni+oi ® j 4U,wu men rallied to the standard 

d.,ea.,d ..e oo.i,d«i 
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Ford (July lltli and Uth), but won over the country between the 
Alleglianies and the Ohio to the union, and threatened to penetrate into 
the Valley itself, till circumstances, over which McClellan had no control, 
rendered it impossible for him to operate any longer in this portion of 
the theatre. Not only did these movements against the seceders thus 
begin in the North, but in the York Town Peninsula, that is the space 
between the York and James Rivers, the Federals displayed some activity, 
however, their commander, Butler, was soon stopped at Big Bethel. 

The Campaign of 1861, is practically narrowed to the operations of 
Patterson (P.) versus J. Johnston (C.) in the Valley, and McDowell (P.) 

Beauregard (C.) along the Bull Run. Nothing could Ivell be 
simpler than the situation. The Confederates held Centreville and the 
position along the Bull Run with some 20,000 men, who were decidedly 
of much better quality, individually, than their enemies. McDowell 
was at Aldington, and had some 30,000, with 10,000 in reserve. He 
could beat Beauregard alone ; he could not beat Beauregard if Johnston 
joined him. Manifestly therefore it was Patterson’s duty either boldly 
to attack Johnston, who never had more than 12,000 as against his 
20,000 men, and drive him well up the Valley away from Beauregard, 
or to move by his own left and keep Johnston away from the issues of 
the Blue Ridge leading on Manassas. He was distinctly ordered to 
adopt either alternative. He was timid and adopted neither. McDowell 
advanced on Centreville ; the Confederates retired behind the Bull Run. 
McDowell followed, and, not liking to force the river in front about 
Blackburn’s Ford, manoeuvred, July 18th-20th, to secure a passage on 
Beauregard’s left flank by Stone Bridge and Sudley’s Ford. He 
succeeded, but meanwhile Johnston easily eluded Patterson, and on the 
19th marched 9,000 men to Ashby’s Gap, while Patterson was at Charles- 
ton, and thence to the railway, and they arrived at Manassas in 
detachments so considerable on the 19th and 20th, as to enable 
Beauregard to defeat the enemy on the 21st. The Federals crossed the Bull 
Run at Sudley’s Ford, while Beauregard’s troops extended from Stone 
Bridge to the right of Blackburn’s Ford. These, however, soon changed 
front and, being ably supported by Johnston’s men, stopped the Federals 
throughout the forenoon and afternoon till the last of Johnson’s troops 
having arrived at Manassas, Kirby Smith’s brigade marched up from 
Manassas and entered into the battle from the woods west of Sudley, 
and other troops, who had been guai'ding the lower fords, came up 
also on the Federal right rear. The troops of McDowell now went 
to pieces and could not be rallied even at Centreville, and had to be led 
back into their camps by the Potomac. 

Beauregard and Johnston could not follow up their victory, and 
contented themselves with occupying Centreville and constructing a 
series of works along the Bull Run, and sending Jackson to re-occupy 
the Valley, no very difficult duty. 

Now the Federals recognized the serious nature of their task, and set 
up about calling large forces together from all quarters, either to the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, or to the Potomac. They were able to 
boast, at the end of the year 1861, of having more than 600,000 men 
under arms, and they had the good sense to recognize the fact that men 
with muskets are not soldiers, and they employed General McClellan, 
who had won some victories in West Virginia, to organize the Army 
of the PoiomacP He did well, very well indeed, better than D’Aurelle 
de Paladines in 1870, but no genius can improvise a good staff, good 
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colonels and majors, good cavalry, and good gunners, and in these 
particulars, notwithstanding all their lavish supplies of men and money, 
the divisions of McClellan’s army were sadly lacking. Indeed, it ^vas 
not till well on in 1863, that the mounted branch of the Federal service 
could pretend to cope with the horsemen of the South. 

A skirmish at Ball’s Bluff, in which the Northern folk met with a 
rude repulse, in October, broke the monotony of drilling recruits and 
teaching officers their duties. But, in the beginning of the new year, 
the war fever became very strong again in the press and in the War 
Office, now presided over by Mr. Stanton, no friend to McClellan. He 
was urged to advance ; he urged prudence and delay ; he had along 
the Potomac 200,000 men — a vast machine not yet ready to work 
smoothly. Other forces were mobilised and directed through West 
Virginia towards the Valley. At last, in March, an advance was 
made to reconnoitre the Confederate works, and a plan was adopted to 
dislodge them from their position by moving a large portion of the 
army to Hrbana as a base, and thence by moving rapidly on West Point at 
the head of the York River, to threaten Johnston’s left flank before 
he could be ready for the movement and to turn the tables by making the 
vicinity of Richmond, and not of Washington, the theatre of operations. 
This was a most judicious plan. An attack on the front of the enemy 
was difficult owing to bad roads, and besides was poor strategy. But 
Johnston had time to evacuate Manassas before it could be executed, 
owing to the delays of either the administration or the commander-in- 
chief. The Confederates retired behind the Rappahannock, with head- 
quarters at Gordonsville, and their troops in the Valley also, after some 
skirmishing near Winchester, fell back to Staunton. 

McClellan’s next plan was to go to the York Town Peninsula, land at 
Fortress Monroe, and move up the Peninsula to Richmond. 

Washington had been protected by a cordon of independent forts, 
with a garrison of 20,000 men. Banks was sent with a good column 
into the Valley, and, advancing past Winchester, reached Strasburg, 
which he fortified, and, as we have seen, Fremont was coming with 
some 30,000 men by several passes into the Valley. A fatal mistake 
was made by president Lincoln, after McClellan had embarked his 
troops for the Peninsula; McDowell’s corps was detained under a 
strange delusion that Washington was in danger. It does not require 
much skill in war to know that the best way to protect Washington was 
to make a movement with overwhelming force on Richmond. 
McDowell, in due time, came down to Fredericksburg, but, after long 
wrangling between McClellan and the political authorities, it was 
finally resolved to keep him between the Rappahannock and the capital, 
and thus the ruin of the army of the Potomac began. 

We now leave, for a while, the other portions of the theatre and 
follow McClellan’s movements in the Peninsula. 

After landing at Fort Monroe, he found that the enemy had 
constructed a series of defences in three lines to impede his progress and 
that he had to drive their able detaining” chief Magruder across 
obstacles of which the most serious was York Town. However, he 
moved from Fort Monroe ^ to York Town^ which was evacuated once 
^ was ready to storm it, and thence fighting his way along to 
Williamsburg, and thence to White House, which he reached May 16th, 
having hem delayed for six weeks in a march of ninety-six miles by 
the able dispositions of the confederates, who were now under command 
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of “Joe” Johnston himself. The manner in which Magrader held 
McClellan is another illustration of the truth of the remark ; ‘‘ the right 
use of a detaining force is the principal weapon in the military 

armoury-” 

McClellan marched from White House to the Chickahominy, which 
was difficult to pass, rather by the swampy nature of the ground, than by 
its depth or width ; he crossed it with most of his force, and left 
General Porter on the north bank to watch the Confederates about 
Hanover Court House, to drive them back, and thus connect McClellan’s 
own movement with that which he had proposed to McDowell from 
Fredericksburg. Joseph Johnston fought the Federals in a two days’ 
indecisive battle at Fair Oaks, May 31st and- June 1st. He was 
wounded ; but McClellan’s movement on his capital was paralysed, and 
the Federals did practically nothing except entrench themselves on their 
front facing Richmond for a few weeks. The Confederates were now 
commanded by Lee in the Peninsula, and the temporary loss of 
Johnston, a very able officer indeed^ was more than met by the 
appointment of a strategist as ready, and as imperturbable as our own 
■ great Duke of Marlborough himself. 

Lee did not dare to assault the enemies’ fro tit, which was soon very 
strong, with not two4hirds of their numbers, so he determined to test 
the strength of their line of communication with White House and, with 
this view, sent Stuart with his cavalry on a raid. Stuart rode right 
round the Federals, doing them every possible damage en route, dJiA. 
back to Richmond. On his information, Lee determind to assault their 
position on the left bank of the Chickahominy, and this movement 
began on June 25th. 

But, meanwhile, events took place in the Shenandoah Valley, which 
had a disastrous effects on the morale oi the Federals, and brought about 
the ruin of their military combinations. 

We have seen that Banks and Fremont from the North and the West 
were moving into the Valley, and, in the beginning of May, Milroy was 
with the right of Fremont’s force moving towards Staunton. Fremont 
himself was about to enter the Valley further north and Banks was 
south of Strasburg, 

Jackson now fell on Milroy near McDowell’s, defeated him, and 
forced him to retire towards Franklin, where he joined Fremont. 
Jackson, with his swiftly moving "\foot cavalry , as his troops were 
called, advanced on Banks, who fell back into his works at Strasburg, 
and, turning to the right, attacked and destroyed a Federal force, under 
Kenly, at Front Royal, and thence pressed forward against Banks, who, 
hearing that his flank was thus threatened, retreated in confusion to 
Winchester, where he stood, but was defeated. 

The news of Banks’ reverse and that Jackson was on the Potomac, 
alarmed the people of Washington, and the advisers of the government 
insisted on turning back General McDowell, who Avas already on the 
inarch to join McClellan, and ordered him to send a force under Shields 
into the Valley. Jackson Avas now in some danger of being cut off 
from Staunton by the Federals from the West and East ; but he rapidly 
counter-marched, after liberally helping himself to Banks’ stores at 
Strasburg, and interposed betAveen his opponents, and, regaining his 
base, faced about, beat Fremont at Cross Keys and Shields at Port. 
Republic, and got back to Staunton covered vyith glory. 
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General Imboclen, defeated an 
a^^ibgate of 64,000 m thirty-five days, marching 245 miles and winning 

These were certainly the most rapid and 

In their strategical consequences they were far reachin" • thov nnf 
MppiiiioT’ P' ^ brought about the ruin of 

McClellan s plans by paralysing McDowell’s force. There is no snvill 

Federal commander-in-chief ;— “ It is mv 
command of General McDowell ioined the 'irmv 
0 the Potomac in the month of May, by way of Hanover Court lions J 

secrecy and with no end of ruses, Jackson evacuated 
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TJie autliorities at Washington, having ruined their General’s plan, 
now cast about to supersede him. General Halleck became their 
military adyiser, and they resolved on forming an army of Yirginia on 
the Rappahannock, composed of the troops of McDowell, Banks, and 
Fremont who resigned and whose command wasgivento Sigel ; this army 
was put under Pope, an officer who had gained some fame on the 
Mississippi, and whose views and methods were more in accordance with 
those of the cabinet than were McClellan’s. The latter leader was to be 
obliged to evacuate the Peninsula, and his corps were to go up the 
Potomac, and to serve as supports and reserves to General Pope’s forces, 
which were to move on Gordonsville and thence on Richmond. In 
other words, the armj^, which was safely on the James, almost within 
reach of Richmond, was to return to Acquia and Alexandria, and thence 
work its wa 3 ^ across all kinds of obstacles to the James again. It is 
not strange that its commander protested, but as he had to obey he did 
his duty by getting his army securely to the several places of embarka- 
tion down the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile Pope had made himself laughable and execrable by 
fulminating ridiculous manifestoes on the art of war, and by harassing 
and maltreating the people of Yirginia. He did not display much 
promptitude, notwithstanding all his bluster, and allowed General 
T. Jackson to anticipate him by occupying Gordonsville, a decisive 
strategic point on the way to Richmond, while Lee protected that capital 
against McClellan. In the beginning of August, at Cedar Mount, 
Jackson inflicted a sharp blow on Banks, but, as being much inferior in 
force, had to retire behind the Rapidan. When it became obvious to 
Lee that McClellan’s troops were really quitting their postition at 
Harrison’s Landing with the object of going north, he sent General 
Stuart with his cavalry to the aid of Jackson, and soon followed himself 
to the Rappahannock. 

It was now obvious, first, that Pope’s army was too strongly posted on 
this river to be defeated by a front attack, and second, that his numbers 
were being augmented by the troops from the Peninsula, and that, 
already superior in numbers to Lee, he would be almost irresistible 
when Joined by all his reinforcements. The only course left to the 
Confederates was to dislodge him by a flank movement, and with this 
view to divide their own forces, if necessary : — a dangerous piece of 
"Strategy. 

Lee, therefore, watched Pope along the river, while Jackson, by a long 
circuit, was to fall upon his rear at Manassas. It will be observed that 
turning flanking operations were very popular with Lee and Jackson. 
They were influenced by the character of their troops and the nature of 
the country. The men of both armies were comparatively raw levies, 
highly susceptible to the influence of surprise, and the appearance of an 
enemy on their flanks or in their rear was calculated to throw them into 
disorder. The wooded character of the theatre of war, moreover, 
facilitated such movements. Jackson, with admirable secrecy, moved 
across the Rappahannock by an almost forgotten ford, pushed on by 
Salem to Thoroughfare Gap, reached Manassas on the night of August 
26th, took it, and next day desti'oyed the great depot. Pope now hastened 
nortlx to protect it, but was delaj^ed by one of Jackson’s chiefs (Ewell), 
at Bristoe, and another force sent from Washington to save the maga^sines, 
was defeated. Jackson, having caused Pope to turn right round, and di- 
verted his army from the direction of Richmond to the Bull Run, had to 
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look sliarply after Ills own safety, for the enemy was more than three to 
one, and more reinforcements from the army of the Potomac were arriving 
on the scene. He retired to Sndley’s Ford by roads north and sonth of 
the Bull Run, and resolved, by occupying a strong position south of that 
river, and perpendicular to it, to delay Pope’s army and wait for Lee, 
who would soon come to his aid. We have not time to follow Pope’s 
marchings and countermarchings, or to inquire into the merits of the 
disputes between him and McDow^ell and Porter, his subordinates. It 
is very clear that he quite misunderstood the situation. 

His true policy was to obstruct Thoroughfare Gap, the only road by 
which Lee could reach Jackson quickly, and, having closed this issue, 
crush Jackson betimes. McDowell could and would have stopped the 
Gap, but was ordered to Manassas, where Pope hoped (to qtiote his 
words), to bag the whole crowd” of the opposite, side. So the Gap 
was left open. Jackson was attacked on the 28th and 29th, but resisted 
gallantly, and on the 30th Lee took Pope’s army in flank and drove it 
over the Bull Run. Jackson turned Centreville also September 1st, 
after a combat at Chantilly, but (September 2nd) Pope, though now joined 
by two fresh corps of McClellan’s army under Sumner and Franklin, 
fell back through Fairfax Court House on Washington. 

The chiefs of a democracy can, like other folk, be as base in adversity 
as arrogant in prosperity, and President Lincoln and his “ advisers ” now 
begged McClellan to resume his old position on terms, reorganize 
the routed army and save the Federal capital. He consented, but gave a 
modern example of the conduct which Roman Chroniclers ascribed 
to the ancient heroes of their history, he refused to bargain for his 
services till he had secured, the safety of his country. He took the 
command ; he saved the capital ; under him the army of the Potomac 
again moved ably and fought with daring, but he was soon to experience 
another truth taught by the same chroniclers, that to trust the wdra 
pullers of the populace is to swim with fins of lead.” 

The fortifications of Washington and the River Potomac were serious 
obstacles, and accordingly Lee resolved to enter Maryland, and on 
September 3rd he advanced on Leesburg and crossed into Northern 
territory. He thus drew away the invaders from Virginia ; he hoped to 
get recruits in Maryland, many of the people being well disposed to the 
South, but in this he was disappointed. He further hoped to pass 
through the South Mountains, lead the enemy after him, still keeping his 
communications with the Shenandoah Valley open, by means of Jackson’s 
force, which was to take Harper’s Ferry. When he had led the enemy 
up far enough, he trusted that he might defeat them in a decisive battle, 
take Washington or Baltimore, and end the war. He was, liowever, soon 
anticipated in the South Mountains by McClellan, with very superior 
forces, and obliged to fall back to the Antietam, where he took up a strong 
position, and -waited till the arrival of Jackson from Harper’s Ferry, 
enabled him to repulse the Federal onslaught about Sliarpsbiirg, 
September 17th. Lee crossed the Potomac near Shepherdstown, and in 
a few days was safely encamped along the Opequan in the Valley, with 
head quarters at Winchester. 

Stuart now made another ‘"raid” on a remarkable scale. He rode 
right round the enemy’s whole army. With 1,800 troopers and four 
pieces of horse artillery, he crossed the Potomac above Williamsport, 
marched to Chambersburg, in Pennsyivania, destroyed the machine 
shops and a vast amount of military stores, and moved to Frederick 
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City. Evading every effort of the enemy to cut off and destroy him, he 
reached a ford on the Potomac, north of Leesburg, and recrossed into 
Virginia with a large number of captured horses, having passed over one 
hundred miles in forty-eight hours. 

When McClellan, in turn, invaded Virginia, Lee simply crossed the 
Blue Ridge and took up a position in front of him at Culpeper. 
McClellan had advanced to Warrenton, November 7th, when he was 
abruptly deprived of his command, which was handed over to Burnside. 

The new Federal leader resolved, in spite of the lateness of the season, 
to move to Fredericksburg, cross the river Rappahannock on pontoons, 
and force his way to Richmond. The result was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. When he was ready to pass the river, the confederates were 
strongly posted on the south bank about Marye’s Height. Every 
desperate assault by the Federals, lead by Fighting Joe Hooker and 
other chiefs, was repulsed, and Burnside, who appears to have lost his 
head at the close of the desperate battle of Fredericksburg (Dec. 10-15), 
retired again to the north bank. Prom every point of view, this was a 
fearful disaster to the invaders, and, early in the new year, Hooker 
superseded the defeated general. 

Lee was still south of the river, about Marye’s Hill, in the spring, but 
his force was not more than 50,000 at most, as Longstreet’s troops had 
been sent south of the James river. Hooker resolved to cross the 
rivers Rappahannock and Rapidan by Ely and Qer manna Fords, and, 
by turning Lee’s left, gain the Richmond road while an attack would be 
made on the confederate position at Marye’s Hill by Sedgwick. This 
led to the celebrated battle of Chancellorsville, A.pril 29tii and May 5th, 
1863. This battle was won by another, and the last, of Jackson’s flank 
marches. Hooker entered the Wilderness and constructed formidable 
works, which Lee watched in front, while Jackson marched through 
the wooded and intricate country, and fell up the adversary’s unguarded 
line in the rear, cutting him off/rom the road by which he advanced, 
and compelling him to turn liis back to the river, over which, after 
continuous fighting for days, both Sedgwick and himself had to retire. 
This Confederate triumph was dearly bought ; Jackson was mortally 
wounded by his own men in mistake, and died a few days later 
(May 10th). 

After this great victory, Lee resolved to re-enter Northern territory, 
and again transfer the theatre of war from Virginia to Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. We have not time to discuss the campaign of Gettysburg, 
and it does not belong to our theme, although so closely related to it 
that a few words about its object are necessary. Lee’s army was now 
I'ecriiited and enthusiastic, and so. elated were the Southern people that 
they supposed there would be a final victory on Northern soil, followed 
by a peace. Lee. was not opposed to an offensive war. ‘‘The Scipio 
Africanus Policy ” seemed to him better for the South than the tactics of 
Pabius. His theory was that the South ought to keep the enemy as far 
as possible from the interior, fighting on the frontier and on Federal 
soil when possible. Thus, the South would be protected from the 
ravages of the enemy, and the Confedertate capital would be safe from 
danger. As long as the enemy was held at arms’ length north of the 
Rappahannock, Richmond, with her net-work of railways connecting 
with every part of the South, was safe, and the government, undisturbed 
in their capital, remained a power in the eyes of the world. Another 
important matter was the question of supplies always deficient ; in these 
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the Confedemtes were now worse off than ever. When Lee sent to 
Richmond for rations after the battle of Chancellorsville, the commissary- 
general is said to have endorsed upon the paper, ‘‘ If General Lee wishes 
rations, let him seek them in Pennsylvania.” 

With a well-equipped and admirably officered army, 68,352 infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry and artillery, Lee prepared to invade the North. 
Ewell, with one corps, advanced, by Chester Gap, into the Valley, 
re-captixred Winchester from Milroy, and went on to Martinsbnrg, 
followed by Hill, while Longstreet occupied Ashby’s and Snicker’s Gaps, 
assisted by Stuart’s cavalry. Ewell pushed on to Chambex’sburg ; liill 
and Longstreet passed the Potomac at Shepherdstown and Williamsport ; 
Hooker, from the Rappahannock, followed across the Potomac, by 
Leesburg, The Confederates were rapidly moving towards the 
Susquehanna, when General Meade superseded Hooker as Federal 
commander, and, on June 30th, he was approaching Gettysburg* Lee 
concentrated around this place (1st July) and, after a furious series of 
attacks, for three days, on the enemy’s position, failed to carry it, and, 
although Meade’s army was too exhausted after one of the bloodiest 
battles of the century, to attack in turn, he thought it desirable to 
retreat into Virginia. He withdrew, on the night of the 4th, by 
Chambersburg and Hagerstown or Williamsport, crossed the river on 
pontoons on. the morning of July I4th, and was safely back again in 
Virginia. Meade crossed southward near Leesburg, Lee retired from 
the Valley by Chester’s Gap to Culpeper. It will be seen that the 
English and French did not more frequently move across the Rivers and 
Sierras on the frontiers of Spain and Portugal, during the Peninsular 
War, than did the hostile armies in Virginia traverse the Potomac and 
the Blue Ridge, during the campaigns which are our subject. Lee put 
his army into quarters on the south of the Rapidan, closely watched, in 
October, by the enemy, whose head-quarters were in Culpeper. 

In this month Lee made a hold move to turn Meade by moving to 
his own left, on Warrenton, and thence on Manassas on the Federal 
communications. But this dash failed, as Meade retreated in time, 
and, after a rear guard action at Bristoe, leaving Stuart to pursue 
to the direction of Centreville, Lee retired again to Culpeper, 
giving orders to tear up the railway, and put his army behind the 
Rappahannock. But Meade repaired the railway and followed him up. 
He fell back behind the Rapidan, and put his troops, who wanted rest 
badly, into winter quarters : then the enemy made a determined effort to 
pierce his lines. But, although Meade, from the direction of 
Germanna Ford, did all he could from November 27th to December 1st, 
he did not dare to attack the enormous entrenchments which Lee had 
improvised. The great system of breastwork was now fully developed, 
and Meade declared that he could not carry them with a less loss than 
30,000 men. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1863 in Virginia, where Lee still held 
his own ; but the loss of Vicksburg on the Mississippi and the defeat of 
the Confederates at Chattanooga on the Tennessee, more than counter- 
balanced all the results of his admirable strategy and brought into 
prominence Grant and Sherman, whose efficient co-operation with 
Grant in 1864-5 resulted in the ruin of the South. 

We must now hurry over the extraordinary campaign from May 
to July, 1864, in which Lee, on an inner line constantly moving to his 
right, foiled every attempt of his opponents to reach Richmond, from 
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the fords of the Rappahannock to Spotsylvania and then to Hanover 
Town and Cold Harbour and thence to Petersburg. 

When Grant was appointed commander-in-chief of the Federal 
army, he knew that to beat Lee ^woiild be no easy task ; but he was 
even more pertinacious than Massena himself, and kept pounding away 
in spite of all kinds of reverses, till he wore Lee out. 

As he wrote, the true plan was to hammer continnoiisly against the 
armed force of the enemy and his resources, until by mere aUritiou/it 
by nothing else, there should be nothing left ” but submission. ^ 

Grant was north of the Eapidan, having got command of Meade's 
army, which was reinforced to 141,000 men and well supplied ; he 
crossed it successfully by Germania and other fords above Chancellors- 
ville, May 4th and 5th. His plan was to fight Lee, who had about 
50,000, between Culpeper and Richmond if he would stand, then to 
advance straight upon the latter city and invest it from the north and 
west, thereby cutting its communications in these directions ; and then, 
crossing the James River above the city, form a junction with the left 
of Major-^Gen. Butler, who, moving with about 30,000 men from 
Fortress Munroe, at the moment when the army of the Potomac crossed 
the Rapidan, was to occupy City Point, advance thence up the south 
side of the James River, and reach a position where the two armies 
might thus unite. 

Grant marched into the Wilderness, thinking that Lee would fall 
back, but to his amazement the latter moved, with three columns, 
towards the Wildeimess, and offered battle. A desperate combat of an 
unexampled kind ensued for two days in a dense thicket, from which 
Grant was only too glad to take advantage of the darkness to move into 
more open country, and he made a night march, on the 7th, to 
Spotsylvania, harassed by Stuart’s dismounted cavalry. When the 
Northern column reached the Po river at Spotsylvania Court House, 
they were stopped by the breastworks of the enemy. After manoeuvring 
for a few days, the Federals made a desperate rush on their 
opponent’s position, May 12th, but failed and were obliged to wait for 
reinforcements. Grant then moved to Planover Junction on the North 
Anna, but Lee saw through the design, and, on May 23rd, had 
anticipated him and repulsed his assault. Meanwhile, Sheridan had 
made a cavalry raid to within touch of Richmond, and killed Stuart at 
Yellow Tavern and returned. 

Grant on the night of the 26th, went towards Hanovertown, preceded 
by Sheridan’s cavalry, and crossed the Pamunkey ; but Lee had marched 
to Cold Harbour, and stopped him again. Both parties threw up vast 
entrenchments and, after some manoeuvring another great action all 
along the confedei’ate line took place on the Chickahominy. After 
daylight, June 3rd, the federals rushed their troops on Lee’s front in 
vain, and with a loss of 13,000 men in half-an-hour. This was a heavy 
blow. Grant had lost 60,000 men in a month, and was repulsed almost 
at the very point where McClellan fought two years before. 

Both parties remained watching each other till June 12th, when the 
Federals moved by their left flank across the Chickahominy, and passed 
the River James on pontoons to City Point, and moved on Petersburg. 

Butler had sailed from Portress Monroe, and reached Bermuda 
Hundred, a Peninsula opposite City Point, and entrenched himself in 
works to which he was soon confined by General Beauregard from the 
South. He was as completely shut up, to use Grant’s words, “ as if he 
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had been in a bottle strongly corked.” Grant reached Petersburg June 
loth ; he was held on that day by the local troops ; but on the 16th he 
found that Lee, who had crossed the Potomac at Drury’s Bluff, was again 
in front of him. 

Lee began to draw a regular line of earthworks around the city to the 
east and south, when he was furiously attacked, 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
and 21st and 22nd, all to no purpose. The Federals lost som e 8,000 men 
for nothing, just as the Russians wasted their men in 1877 against the 
works of Plevna, and they had to adopt the course which the Russians 
also had to fall back upon, i.e., by a regular siege invest the long line of 
fortifications, and, by extending their own lines westward, cut off their 
opponents from their resources in the south. 

The leaguer of Richmond was singular ; an army of 40,000 or 50,000 
men, intrenched along a line extending finally over a distance of nearly 
forty miles, was defending against a force of about thrice its number, a 
capital more than twenty miles in its rear, and from J uiy of one year 
till April of the next, the Federals would have ruined the confederacy 
at any moment by breaking this line. 

We must pass over the incidents of the investment, such as the 
explosion of the great mine in July. Nor can we dwell on Early’s 
attempt to turn the tables on the Federals by issuing from the valley, and 
crossing the Potomac and threatening Washington ; nor on the celebrated 
campaign at the close of the year, when Sheridan took the command of 
the unionist troops in the Shenandoah Valley, and, driving the seceders 
before him, devastated the country to such an extent that, so far from 
its being the provision store of Richmond, “a crow that wanted 
to fly up the valley would have to bring his supplies wdth him.” Nor 
were these all the misfortunes of the Confederates. By the end of the 
year 1864, Sherman’s operations in Georgia were a heavy pressure on 
their almost exhausted resources. Johnston and Hood were driven from 
the Tennessee to Atlanta, that town was depopulated by Sherman, who 
then marched almost unresisted to Savannah, and thence, capturing 
Charleston e7i route, to Goldsboro’ in North Carolina, where he 
threatened Lee’s retreat from Virginia. 

The position of affairs was desperate, but in February Lee might have 
still retreated south by AmeliaCourt House, and, joining Johnston, have 
prolonged the war in the Gulf States. The civil authorities prevented 
the execution of this plan, and still the fighting round Richmond con- 
tinued, and the hail of missiles from the numerous Federal batteries 
fell upon the half -manned trenches. But by March, Grant’s works had 
extended towards the Southside Railway, from Petersburg to Danville, 
and, after failing to break the enemy’s centre by an attack, March 25th, 
Lee felt that the final struggle was at hand. He prepared to cope with 
the Federal movement against the Southern line by taking up a position 
at Five Forks, and made a fierce assault on the enemy, March 31st. He 
was repulsed, Sheridan took Five Forks, April 1st, and seized the Smith- 
side Road, and so feeble was the force now defending the works before 
Petersburg, that Grant carried them April 2nd. 

Lee now had to retreat, and evacuated the place in the night, and 
moved on Amelia Court House, where he expected a train with provisions, 
but this train by mistake had passed on to Richmond, and he found 
. himself without supplies. 

On the night of Apidl 5th he moved towards Lynchburg, but on his 
flank was Sheridan’s large cavalry force. At Appomattox Court House 
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he fonnd himself in front of an enormous superiority of force, and the 
surrender of some twenty-five thousand confederates and their illustrious 
leader to Genei’al Grant, on April 9th, closed the trying and terrible 
series of struggles which had for four years concentrated the attention 
of the civilized world on the theatre of war in Yirginia. 

The lecturer concluded by referring to certain matters which will be 
found quoted from authorities on both sides, in the appendix, and by 
saying— Colonel Spragge and Gentlemen, I have tried to set forth 
the leading features in campaigns, which are full of most valuable 
lessons, not only to all students of history and, particularly of strategy, 
in every land, but in a marked and especial degree to the politicians 
and soldiers of England. This is not the place to dwell on the political 
lessons, except to say that once camixiigns begin politicians should not 
interfere with strategy. All American politicians and soldiers alike 
now see the truth of this axiom. 

But for us, whose very Tegular army is composed of volunteers, how 
fruitful of instruction is all that pertains to the organization, supply, 
officering and training, equipment, and discipline of the 1,000,000 of men, 
who moved from their northern homes by rail and road to neighbouring 
battle-fields against people of their own colour, language, and race ; 
and, whether we approve of their principles or not, we must not refuse 
the meed of our admiration to the ardent courage of the 250,000 Con- 
federates, and the energy and skill of their illustrious generals. 
For our part we can do justice to both sides, and all parties in the States 
again united, are equally proud of the genius and devotion of Lee and 
McClellan, Stuart and Sheridan. 

It is only lately that some leading officers of our own army have 
paid generous tributes to the memory of Sherman. 

The generation that played its part on the battle-fields of Yirginia, or 
from a distance watched the varying phases of the operations of the 
contending forces, is rapidly passing away, but few of them will regret, 
few even of the confederate soldiers now living, will regret that they are 
leaving the glorious American union intact in peaceful security behind 
them to be the hope of many a generation of their descendants. Let 
us apply the lessons of their experience to a far more ancient state, 
a still more glorious inheritance, the safety of which is committed to 
the charge of us all, and in an especial degree of the gentlemen who 
have so patiently listened to me this evening. To our own country, as 
well as to the United States across the Atlantic, we can apply the words 
oftheAmericanpoet— 

“ Sail on, O SHp of State, 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great ; 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With, all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging, breathless on tjhy fate.” 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Spragge and carried with acclamation. 
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THE SEYERAL STATES. 


States which separated 
from England, 1783. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW JERSEY. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
DELAWARE. 
MARYLAND. 

VIRGINIA. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGIA. 

Eree Population, 2,614,000. 


Confederate States 
(South). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

ALABAMA. 

ELORIDA. 

GEORGIA. 

LOUISIANA. 

TEXAS. 

TENNESSEE. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
ARKANSAS. 

EASTERN VIRGINIA 
with Territories of 
NEW MEXICO and 
ARIZONA.. 

Inhabitants, 9,000,000, of 
whom 4,000,000 were 
Slaves. 


States of Doubtful Politics. 
MISSOURI. 

KENTUCKY. 

MARYLAND. 


Federal States 
(North), 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
CONNECTICUT. 
DELAWARE. 

NEW YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

VERMONT. 

COLUMBIA DISTRICT. 
OHIO. 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS. 

‘MAINE. 

MICHIGAN. 

IOWA. 

WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
WISCONSIN. 
CALIFORNIA. 
MINNESOTA, 

OREGON. 

KANSAS. 

NEBRASKA 

with some new Territories 
as 

NEVADA, 

COLO RADA. 


Inliabit::.uts, 20, 0( 10,000. 
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Destroying Railways.— The destruction of railway communica- 
tion between the confederate army at Richmond and the Gulf States, 
had been a very important part of Sherman’s purpose, and he spared no 
pains to do this thoronghly. A battalion of mechanics was selected 
and furnished with tools for ripping the rails from the cross-ties, and 
twisting them when heated, and these we kept constantly at work ; but 
the infantry on the march became expert in methods of their own, and 
the cavalry also joined in the work, though the almost constant skirmish- 
ing on the flanks and rear of the army usually kept the mounted troops 
otherwise employed. A division of infantry would be extended along 
the railway line about the length of its proper front. The men, 
stacking arms, would cluster along one side of the track, and at the word 
of command, lifting together, would raise the line of rail with the ties 
as high as their shoulders, than at another command, they would let the 
whole drop, stepping back out of the way as it fell. The heavy fall 
would shake loose many of the spikes and chairs, and seizing the 
loosened rails, the men using them as levers, would quickly pry off the 
rest. The cross-ties would now be piled up like cob-houses, and with 
these and other fuel a brisk fire would be made ; the rails were piled 
upon the fire, and in half-an-hoiir would be red hot in the middle. 
Seizing the rail now by the two ends, the soldiers would twist it about 
a tree, or interlace and twine the whole pile together in great iron knots, 
making them useless for anything but old iron, and most unmanageable 
and troublesome, even to convey away to a mill. In this way it was 
not difficult for a corps marching along the railway to destroy, in a day, 
ten or fifteen miles of track most completely, and Sherman himself 
gave close watch to the work to see that it was not slighted. Then all 
machine shops, stations, bridges, and culverts were destroyed, and the 
masonry blown up. 

The extent of line destroyed was enormous. From the Etowah river, 
through Atlanta, southwai'd to Lovejoy’s, for a hundred miles nothing 
was left of the road. From Fairburn, through Atlanta eastward to 
Madison and the Oconee River, another hundred miles the destruction 
was equally complete. From Gordon, south-eastwardly, the ruin of the 
Central road was continued to the very suburbs of Savannah, a hundred 
and sixty miles. Then there were serious breaks in the branch road 
from Gordon northward through Milledgeville, and in that connecting 
Augusta and Millen. So great a destruction would have been a long and 
serious interruption, even at the North, but the blockade of Southern 
ports, and the small facilities for manufacture in the Confederate States 
made the damage practically irreparable. The lines which were wrecked 
were then the only ones which connected the Gulf States, with the 
Carolinas, and even if Sherman had not marched northward from 
Savannah, the resources of the confederacy would have been seriously 
crippled. The forage of the country was also destroyed throughout a 
belt fifty or sixty miles in width.— March to the Sea,'' Jacob 
J) * (Jooc>, JjJjtJ},, cht 


Making War support War.— B ut Grant had learned that an army 
could live without a base ; and now, with a larger army, and. for a 
longer period, and amid ten-fold greater dangers, he put the principle 
to the test. No army in modern times had ever made a similar attempt. 
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Napolean, indeed, as lie tersely said, made war support war, but it was 
on a different plan from Grant’s. The great Corsican foi'ced the cities 
and towns that he conquered to furnish him supplies ; but he did it 
deliberately and in advance ; he made his arrangemeiits according to a 
system of forced requisitions, and through the authorities ; he never 
plunged into a hostile region with no more supplies than his army 
carried in their haversacks. This may indeed have been done 
for a day or two, on a forced march, or for a special object, but 
never at the outset of a compaign which was expected to endure for 
weeks, and in which a force greater than his own was sure to be 
encountered. Yet such operations were infinitely more feasible in the 
rich and cultivated plains of Europe, than among the sparsely settled 
wilds of Mississippi. The people of the country, of course, suffered 
greatly in this campaign. The system of foraging was very simple. 
There was no time for elaboi^ate requisitions. Parties of men were 
dispatched each night, as well as often during the march by day, who 
scoured the country for miles on each ‘side of the main column of 
march ; these visited every plantation and farmhouse, ransacked every 
barn, worked every mill, seized every animal ; they were always 
supposed to be under command of officers, but it often happened that 
squads of men were without this restraint. There was, however, not 
much time for pillage ; the movements were too rapid, and the danger 
of capture to stragglers too imminent, for any considerable amorint of 
plundering : indeed, the constant motion of the troops gave less time 
for even the collection of supplies, than might otherwise liave been 
thought indispensable. What was endured was doubtless hainl enough, 
but instances of outrage and insult were rare. The rebels, too, were as 
merciless in their demands upon the country as the national troops, and 
lived off the people quite as closely, so that the inhabitants had small 
choice between friend or foe. They wei*e stripped bare of supplies. — 
Badeau's Military History of XJ.&, Cfrantf Voh Z, ch. vii.,]), 291. 


The System of Entrenchments. — It is impossible fully to under- 
stand the conduct of this campaign without considering the system of 
entrenching which formed one of its most characteristic features. 
Other armies in other wars had often entrenched themselves ; field 
fortifications were not unknown before the American rebellion : but the 
use to which' they were put was novel then, although it has since been 
recognised by European soldiers. The dense forests and abundant 
undergrowth in America, however, made this use more frequent and 
indispensable than it can ever be on the broad campaigns where 
European battles are mostly fought. The woods allowed an enemy 
to come up close and in force, without giving warning of his approach, 
and, early in the war, the practice began of throwing up breashvorks to 
protect the army against such advances— advances made more dangerous 
by the improvement in the manufacture of fire-arms, and the extended 
range and deadly accuracy they had recently acquired. 

A trench, two feet wide and a foot-and-a-quarter deep, could be 
excavated m twenty minutes, when the men were four feet apart, and 
shelter was thus obtained for two ranks, one kneeling in the trench, the 
other lying flat in rear ; the slope was built up with clods of earth, 
lailen trees, and similar material, and a serviceable parapet quickly 
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formed, with openings through which advances could be made, while 
outside of all a ditch was dug and an iinpromptti abatis constructed. 
When the troops remained in one position for any length of time, these 
earthworks were elaborated ; lines within lines were built, under the 
direction of engineers of the regular army, and formidable fortifications 
arose with curtains, bastions, lunettes, all manned wdth skilfully placed 
artillery. But besides these more pretentious works, the troops them- 
selves, finding the great advantage and security to be obtained, soon fell 
to building up others of their own accord ; and before the campaign was 
over, a regiment seldom halted for half-a-day without tlirowing up its 
own defences towards the enemy. Often this was done without order, 
and in the midst of battle, if a battalion was for half-an-iiour disengaged ; 
and, when picks and shovels were not at hand, the men dug up" the 
earth with their bayonets and threw it out with their cups and split 
canteens. Sometimes it happened that these rude lines or even the 
more elaborate works, were stormed by one side or the other, and 
instantly reversed, and used against those who had constructed them. 
On the 12th of May, the entrenchnients that Hancock carried did far 
more service to their captors than to Lee. 

This system prevailed in both armies and materially modified the 
character of the fighting. It protracted the duration of the battles, 
but made them less bloody, considering their length and the numbers 
engaged. It was, of course, especially favourable to Lee, who was 
enabled, at all times, to shelter himself, while Grant, always forced to 
assume the ofiensive, must always attack works, himself outside of 
cover. No one can ai>])reciaio ihe difficulties of the national general, 
nor the advantages of ills eiieiuy, or can properly understand the 
defence that the rebels were able to make against superior numbers, 
who fails to take into consideration this new and powerful element in 
the military situation. Grant, it is true, made himself as secure as Lee, 
and, whenever the rebels attempted an assault, they suffered the 
disadvantage which their adversaries more often experienced, and their 
losses were then in a ratio commensurate with Grant’s ; but, and this is 
the gist of the matter, as well as the history of the campaign, Lee did 
not attack, as a rule, and Grant did ; so that Lee enjo3’'©d the advantages 
and Grant encountered the difficulties which the new system of earth- 
works developed. — Badeau's History of UM. Crrmitf VoL IZ, 

ch. xix., p, 321, etc- 


The GrEzVT Mine Explosion.— At dawn, on the 30th of July, a 
loud explosion, heard for thirty miles, took place on the lines near 
Petersburg, and a vast column of smoke, shooting upward to a great 
height, seemed to indicate the blowing up of an extensive magazine. 

Instead of a magazine, it was a mine which had thus been exifiotled ; 
and the incident was not the least singular of a campaign, unlike any 
which had preceded it. The plan of forming a breach in the Southern 
works, by exploding a mine beneath them, is said by Northern writers 
to have originated with a subordinate officer of the federal army, who, 
observing the close proximity of the opposing works near Petersburg, 
conceived it feasible to construct a subterranean gallery reaching beneath 
those of General Lee, The undertaking was begun, the earth being 
carried off; in cracker boxes, and such was the steady persistence of the 
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workmen that a gallery five hundred feet long, with lateral openings 
beneath the conferates works, was soon finished, and in these lateral 
recesses was placed a lai’ge amount of powder. 

All was now ready, and the question was how to utilij^e the explosion. 
General Grant decided to follow it by a sudden charge through the 
breach, seize a crest in rear, and thus interpose a force directly in the 
centre of Lee’s line. A singular discussion, however arose, and caused 
some enibarrassinent. Should the assaulting column consist of wdiite or 
negro troops? This question was decided, General Grant aftcuncards 
declared, by “pulling straws or tossing coppers”— the white troops 
were the fortunate or unfortunate ones— and on the morning of July 
SOtii, the mine was exploded. The effect was frightful, and the incident 
will long be remembered by those present and escaping unharmed. 
The small Southern force and artillery immediately above the mine 
were hurled into the air. An opening, one hundred and fifty feet long 
sixty feet wide, and thirty feet deep, suddenly appeared, where a 
moment before had extended the confedei’ate earthworks; and the 
federal division, selected for the charge, rushed forward to pierce the 
opening. The result did not justify the sanguine expectations which 
seem to have been excited in the breasts of the federal officers. A 
Southern writer thus describes what ensued. The white division 
charged, reached the crater, stumbled over the dehris^ were suddenly 
met by a merciless fire of artillery, enfilading them right and left, and 
of infantry fusillading them in front ; faltered, hesitated, were badly 
led, lost heart, gave up the plan of seizing the crest in rear, hiiddied 
into the crater, man on top of man, company mingled with coinpany ; 
and upon this disordered, unstrung, quivering mass of liuman beings, 
white and black — for the black troops had followed — was poured a 
hurricane of shot, shell, canister, and musketry, which made the hideous 
crater a slaughter pen, horrible and frightful be^mnd the power of words. 
All order was lost ; all idea of charging the crest abandoned. Lee’s 
infantry was seen concentrating for the carnival of death; his artillery 
was massingto destroy the remnants of the charging divisions ; those who 
deserted the crater, to scramble over the dehris and run back, were shot 
do\yn ; then all that was left to the shuddering mass of blacks and 
whites in the pit was to shrink lower, evade the horrible mitmille, and 
wait for a charge of their friends to rescue them or surrender.” — “ Life 
0 ^ General B, L, Leef^ J. E. Qoohe, p. 421. 


“Raids”p America AND IN Europe.— “Well may the heart of 
many a soldier throb, when he reads, how in America great masses of 
cavalry made marches a week long, through immense tracts of cotintry, 
over mountain and valley, through rivers and woods. A. r aid, .meaxis an 
incursion made by a large mass of cavalry, during which this force is 
not only made for a time independent of the regular command, of the 
army, but is unable to count upon any daily support from the latter, 
and is thus absolutely detached and left to itself, while its 
communications with its own troops are necessarily often temporarily 
cut by the enemy ; being thus situated it proceeds, obeying the good 
pleasure of its leaders, to execute the duty which it may have been 
intended to carry out. ... I cannot possibly accept the conclusion 
that because raids were possible and useful in America, it must be 
advisable to employ them in Europe. lu the American Civil War of 
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Secession, as in all civil wars, the population was everywhere divided 
into parties. The raiding cavalry found friends everywhere, even 
among their enemies. The means of obtaining news, the care of the 
wounded, and the subsistence of the troops took quite another character 
when it was possible to count upon the walling assistance of at least a part 
of the inhabitants. Moreover, there wmre large forests in which the 
cavalry could conceal themselves and march quite unseen. On the 
other hand, the vast extent of uncultivated tracts of land and the virgin 
forests made it necessary to ride over enormous distances before reaching 
the enemy. The whole character of the conduct of the war was 
different, and that which was good in America might perhaps be only 
a source of failure in our country .” — Prince Kraft m Ilohenlohe's 
Cavalry f WalfonVs JEdition^ pjp, 20 and 113. 


General Sherman’s Studies. — When a young officer in Georgia 
he wrote, Every day I feel more and more in need of a good atlas ; as 
the knowledge of Cfeography in its minutest details is essential to a true 
military education, the idle time necessarily spent here might be 
properly devoted to it. I wash, therefore, you would procure for me 
the best geography and atlas procurable.” He also studied, in 1844, 
“ Kent’s Commentaries,” Blackstone’s Comnientciries,” Starkie in 
Evidence,” and similar books, wanting, I have no idea of making the 
law a profession, but as an officer in the army it is my duty and interest 
to be prepared for any situation that fortune or luck may offer. It is 
for this that I prepare .” — Bowman and Irwin's Life of Sherman, 
pp.n andlS. 


The Field oe Battle op the Wilderness.— General Hancock says 
of the field of battle of the Wilderness : ‘‘ It was covered by a dense 
forest, almost impenetrable by troops in line of battle, whel’e 
mancEuvring was an operation of extreme difficulty and uncertainty. 
The undergrowth was so heavy that it was scarcely possible to see 
more than one hundred paces in any direction. The movements of the 
enemy could not be observed until the lines were almost in collision. 
Only the roar of the musketry disclosed the position of the combatants 
to those who were at any distance, and my knowledge of what was 
transpiring on the field, except in my immediate presence, was limited, 
and was necessarily derived from reports of subordinate commanders.” 
Humphrey's, p. 44. 


Spotsylvania— A Desperate Fight.— Brigadier-General Grant of 
the 6th Corps (Federal) says of it : ‘‘ It was not only a desperate struggle 
but it was a haiid-to-hand fight. Nothing but the piled up logs or 
breastworks separated the combatants. Our men would reach over the 
logs and fire into the faces of the enemy, would stab over with their 
bayonets ; many were shot and stabbed through the crevices and holes 
between logs ; men mounted the works, and with muskets rapidly 
handed them, kept up a continuous fire until they were shot down, 
when others would take their place and continue the deadly work. . . 
Several times during the day the rebels would show a white flag about , 
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the works, and when onr fire slackened jump over and sriiTeiider, and 
others were crownied down to fill their places. . . It Avas there that 
the somewhat celebrated tree was cut off by bullets, there that the brush 
and logs were cut to pieces and whipped into basket-stuff ; , . . 

there that the rebel ditches and cross-sections were filled with dead men 
several deep. ... I was at the Angle the next day. The sight was 
terrible and sickening, much worse than at Bloody Lane (Antietam). 
There a great many dead men were lying in the I’oad and across the 
rails of the torn-down fences, and out in the cornfield ; but they were 
not piled up several deep and their flesh Avas not so torn and mangled 
as at the Angle.” — Mumphrey's, pp, 99 and 100. 

Character OF Joseph Johnston.— J ohnston Avas an officer aaJio, 
by the common consent of the military men of both sides, was recd^oned 
second only to Lee, if second, in the qualities Avhich fit an officer for the 
responsibility of great commands. His military experience and know- 
ledge Avere large, his mind eminently systematic, his judgment sound, 
his courage imperturbable. He Avas not sanguine in temperament, and, 
therefore, was liable to lack in audacity. Inclined by nature to a fabian 
policy, it Avas a settled conviction Avith him that, in the existing 
conditions of the Confederacy, such a policy should be imposed on the 
most audacious, unless a great blunder on the other side sliould reA^eal 
an opportunity for a decisive advantage. The results Avliich followed a 
change of policy later in the campaign, go far to justify iiiin in his 
judgment. Right or Avrong, he deliberately adopted a plan of carefully 
entrenched lines, one succeeding the other, as he might be cojn)>eiied to 
retire. He pi’acticed a lynx-eyed Avatchfulness of his adversary, 
tempting him constantly to assault his intrenchmenis, holding his 
fortified positions to the last moment, but choosing that last moment so 
well as to save nearly every gun and Avagon in the final Avitlidrawai, 
and ahvays presenting a front covered by such defences that one man 
in the line Avas, by all sound military rules, equal to three or four in the 
attack. In this way he constantly neutralized the superiorit}^ of force 
his opponent Avielded, and made his campaign from Dalton to the 
Chattahoochee a model of defensive Avarfare. — ‘‘ Atlania^'^^ Jacob 1). 
cL iii.y p. 27. 

Field Transport of Sherman’s Army.— T he field transportation 
of the army was also regulated. Each regiment on the march Avas 
alloAved one wagon and one ambulance, and to the company officers of 
each company was assigned a pack-mule in common for catTying their 
mess-kit and personal baggage. A similar reduction to the miniinuin 
reached through brigade division, and corps headquarters, and the 
impedimenta were everywhere as small as Avas consistent Avith the 
performance of the necessary official Avork of an army orga-niztition. 
The greater part of all clerical duty was performed at offices in the rear, 
to which the field reports of various kinds Avere sent for record and for 
proper transmission, only the absolutely necessary Avork being dene in 
the field. The army was thus stripped for its AVork, and its cnnimamler 
went even beyond what was necessary in setting an examj)lo of 
contempt for personal comfort and convenience, and of the subordina- 
tion of every other consideration to the single purpose of uniting 
inoiblity with strength in the great army.— Atlanta J Jacob iK Qox, 
ch 23. 
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SUFFERING OF TROOPS IN EAST TENNESSEE (WINTER 1864).— 
Until tlie beginninsr of March the forces in East Tennessee suffered the 
extreinest want. A. considerable drove of live cattle had been collected 
at Knoxville before the siege, but they grew thin for lack of forage. 
The country was stripped bare, and during the month of January the 
cattle that were turned over to the troops for beef were so poor they 
could hardly stand up. It is literally true thai it was the custom of the 
commissaries to drive the cattle over a little ditch in the field where 
they were corralled, and those only were killed which could not get 
over their weakness, proving that it would not do to keep them longer, 
whilst the others might still last for future use. Indian corn was 
ground up, cobs and all, for bread. Bran and shorts were diligently 
hunted and used for the same purpose. The country was scoured for 
subsistence stores, and nothing but a patriotism equal to that of the 
troops made the country people patient under their losses and privations. 
The new year opened with a furious gale and icy storm, which came as 
a cyclone from the northw*est, reducing the temperature suddenly below 
zero. The halfmaked soldiers hovered around their camp fires, some 
without coats, some without pantaloons, some with tattered blankets 
tied like petticoats about their waists. An officer passing among them 
with words of sympathy and encouragement was greeted with the 
cheery response, It’s pretty rough, General, but we’ll see it through ! ” 
Even during that fearful time cheers w-ere heard ringing out from one 
and another of the regimental camps, indicating that the regiment had 
veteranized,” as it was called wdien a majority of the rank and file had 
re-enlisted for another three years, or during the war. — Atlanta^ 
Jacob D. OoXy ch, ii,, 15-16. 


Ravaging Georgia,— The great mass of the officers and soldiers of 
the line worked hard and continuously, day by day, in marching, in 
bridging streams, in making corduroy roads through the swamps, in 
lifting the wagons and cannon from mud-holes, and in tearing up the 
railways. They saw little or nothing of the people of the country, and 
knew comparatively little of the foragers’ work, except to enjoy the 
fruits of it and the unspeakable ludicrousness of the cavalcade as it came 
in at night. The foragers turned into beasts of burden, oxen and co ws 
as well as horses and mules. Here would be a silver-mounted family 
carriage drawn by a Jackass and a cow, loaded inside and out with 
everything the country produced, vegetable and animal, dead and alive. 
There would be an ox-cart, similarly loaded, and drawn l3y a nondescript 
tandem team, equally incongruous. Perched upon the top would be a 
ragged forager, rigged out in a fur hat of a fashion worn by dandies of 
a century ago, or a dress coat which had done service at stylish balls of 
a former generation. The Jibes and Jeers, the fun and the practical 
jokes, ran down the whole line as the cortege came in, and no 
masquerade in carnival could compare with it for original humour and 
rollicking enjoyment. 

The weather had generally been perfect. A flurry of snow and a 
sharp cold wind had kvSted for a day or two about November 23rd, but 
the Indian summer set in after that, and, on December 8th, the heat was 
even sultry. The camps in the open pine woods, the bonfires along the 
railways, the occasional sham-battles at night, with blazing pine knots 
for weapons whirling in the darkness, aH combined to leave upon the 
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minds of officers and men the impression of a vast holiday frolic ; and 
in the rennions of the veterans since the war, this cauRr.uiTn has ahvays 
been a romantic dream more than a reality, and no (diorus rings out 
with so joyous a swell as when they join in iho refrain, As we were 
marching through Georgia.” — “ The March to the Jacob D. Oox, 
ch. ii*yp. 41-42. 

■ Use of Telegraph in America.— A t Mechanicsville, sitting for 
hours near the telegraph operator at my quarters, prior to tlie attack, I 
listened to the constant and rapid ticking of his machine, and was kept 
informed, by the various intercommunicating messages at the head- 
quarters of the army, of the condition of affairs in front of the three 
corps farthest to the left.”— FitzMohn Porter, 

The Confederate Morgan’s Great Raid. — I left Knoxville on 
the 4th July 1862, with about 900 men, and returned to Livingstone on 
the 28th with nearly 1200, having been absent just 24 days, during which 
time I travelled over 1,000 miles, captured 17 towns, destroyed all the 
government supplies and arms in them, dispersed about 1,500 home 
guards and paroled nearly 1,200 regular troops. I lossed in killed, 
wounded, and missing of the number that I carried iiito Kentucky, 
about 90. — Morgan's, 

Morgan’s Disregard for Truth.— On July 15tli, Morgan reached 
Midway, captured the telegraph operator and installcHl liis own operator 
at the instrument, sent dispatches in the name of the federal generals, 
and changed the orders for the movement of troops. He telegraphed 
in all directions, ivithotd the slightest regard for the truth, and succeeded 
in ci'eating the utmost confusion and alarm at Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Lexington, and Frankfort.” — Gist, page 38. 

Jackson’s Marches.— His wonderful celerity of movement was a 
very simple matter. He never broke down his men by too long 
continued marching. He rested the whole column very often, but only 
for a few minutes at a time, and he liked to see the men lie fiat on the 
ground to rest, saying, “a man rests all over when he lies clown.’W 
G-eneral Imloden, 

A Master of Ruses. — During Lee’s absence north of the (^hicka- 
homing, Richmond was at the mercy of McClellan, but Magruder was 
there to keep up a clatter.” No one was better fitted for such a work. 
When McClellan landed on the Peninsula he had 118,000 men, and 
Magruder had 11,500, to cover a defensive line of fourteen miles. But 

Prince John,” as Magruder was called, amused the enemy by keeping 
up a clatter,” and, it may be, amused himself as well. No one ever 
lived who could play ofi the Grand Seignior with a more lordly air than 
could the '' Prince.” During the absence of Lee, he kept up such a 
‘‘ clatter,” that each of McClellan’s corps commanders was expecting a 
special visit from the much-plumed cap and once-gaudy attiro of the 
master of ruses and strategy. He put on naturally all these grand and 
imposing dmci^ which so successfully deceive the military opponent. 
— aeneralP,W,Eill ^ 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Foreign Systems oe Ranging. — Ranging by Elevating Screw. 

Ranging Against a Moving Target. 

The foregoing application of the bracket system, as applied in 
England and Germany, is extremely simple and therefore little likely 
to break down ; it is accurate but, under certain circumstances, and 
holding in view the advantage to be gained from a more rapid rang- 
ing than that of the enemy, it is considered by some to he too slow. 
The French and Germans have evolved other methods of using the 
bracket system in which, although the means employed are in each 
case similar, there is a difference in the application. 

Both these systems are based on the idea that each turn, or fraction 
of a turn, of the elevating screw gives a certain increase or decrease 
in the elevation. 

German Sptem , — In Germany ranging by means of the elevating 
screw is only made nse of when firing at a moving target ; it is only 
attempted when the detachments are very well trained, and then only 
at medium and short ranges. It is considered at long ranges that the 
time gained by the nse of the elevating screw is of less importance 
than at short ranges. 

The process is as follows :~A11 the guns are loaded and laid for 
the elevation due to the estimated range. After having fired his first 
round the 0.0. gives the word With elevating screw/^ and calls out 
the new elevation. The Sectional Officers repeat the range, and also 
give the amount and direction of turn to be given to the elevating 
screw. These corrections are only given in quarter, half, three-quarter 
or whole turns, according as an alteration of 100, 200, 800 or 400 
metres is desired. At medium ranges a quarter turn gives a difference 
of about 100 metres. 

Example, — The 0,0. has given 1600 metres as the range, and having 
fired No. 1 gun and the shell having fallen short, he gives 
1800 metres. 
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Tlio Sectional OfTicorFi ^^ivc '‘*1800 metres; half a turn All 

the gnus get tlie lialf'turu right at once, ami all, except the one 
about to fire, immediately have their sights reclampiHl for the new 
elevation and the laying verified by the sight ; it ther(> is any pause in 
the process the gun next about to fire also has its sighii (’orrcctod. 

If this next round was over, the 0,0. would give ITOd metres’^ 
and- the Bccfional Officers " 1700 metres; quarter turn iot't/^ and 
so oil. 

All loaded guns make the correction ordered. Any round, the 
observation of which is doubtful, can therefore be repeated any desired 
number of times. 

Two corrections of this nature are not made consecutively if the 
elevation has to be altered a second time as, the method being merely 
approximate, this 'would entail too great an error. After the first 
correction the gnn mu^t be relaid with the sight and tlum the second 
correction may be made. Modifications of the sight ai'o made on the 
metre scale. 

French Spiem . — In France the method of ranging by elevating 
screw is exclusively employed during the whole of the ranging, what- 
ever the range or target. 

To open fire the G.O. orders an elevation less than tliat- necessary 
for the estimated distance to the target to ensure the first round being 
short, as these are usually the only ones to ho obst'rvcal, by this means 
also he will get all the tuims of his elevating screw in one direction 
only. The diminution of elevation depends upon circumstances, but 
will usually be about 200 metres. 

The elevation given, in millimetres of sight, is clamped and is not 
altered during the whole of the ranging, noth one exception given 
below. 

If accordingly the first round is short, the 0.0. orders the second 
gun, then the third, etc,, to fire, augmenting the elevation each time 
by the same amount, until he gets a round over. 

Note.— T he correction ordered is oiilj taken by the gnn ahout to fire, tlie others ivninin at the 
original elevation. This is done to avoid having two consecutive altorutious ]>v elevating screw 
without verification by sight. 

This increase of elevation is obtai'ued by a certain number of turns 
of the elevating screw, the number depending on the distance that the 
round is estimated short, and also will increase as the dilTereuco in 
range given by one turn decreases. CoiTections arc generally made 
of one turn when the range is under 2000 metres, two turns wlien the 
range is between 2000 and 4000 metres,, and four turns wdien it 
exceeds 4000. 

If during the operation the 0.0. is obliged to make a correci ion of 
four turns, he orders it for all the guns laid, and for those not laid 
a con^esponding correction on the sights. 

^ As soon as the target is " long bracketted"^ the G.O. contracts the 
limit of the bracket by diminishing progressively the amount of turn- 
ing of the screw until he has obtained two rounds, one short, the other 
over, the difference of whose elevation is one-eighth of a turn, this is 
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the short bracket^ and verification takes place on the lower elevation 
thereof. 

When the battery has been ranged the difference between tlie 
elevation arrived at and the initial elevation^ as expressed by the final 
number of turns given^ is reduced to millimetres of sights and the 
sights are then corrected for continuance of fire. 

Example.— Estimated range 1800 metres. The C.O. orders for the 
whole battery the elevation for 1600 metres^ viz.^ 32*5 millimetres of 
sight. 

No. 1 gun. 32-5 millimetres of sight Short. 

■ No. 2 33 3» >J 


No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 1 


plus 1 
9 . 


turn of elevating screw, 
turns ,, 


1 -^ 

U 

If 

If 


Short. 

Over. 

p 

Short. 

Over. 

Over. 


(Commands are given for such amounts as If turns I tnru; plus ^ 
turuj plus f turn.^^) 

The short bracket is now 32*5 millimetres plus 1| turns/ and 32’5 
millimetres plus If turns. 

The word of command is now Gruns laid, with elevating screw 
plus turns. Other guns, increase the sight by 10*5 millimetres.*’^ 

The Sectional Officers then give the command for 43 millimetres of 
sights which is taken by all the guns. 

Advantages of a System of Ranging hij Elevating Soreiv, 

a. It is rapid, because after each round observed the following 
round can be fired after a simple turn of the elevating wheel, 
which can be done, so to speak, instantaneously. 

5. It is easy of application, whatever the number of guns, 

<?. It can be employed with advantage against cavalry. 

Disadvantages of the German System. 

a. The use of the elevating screw is based upon an inexact prin- 
' ciple, which depends on the admission that one turn of the 
screw gives a difference in range which is a constant quantity. 
This constant, fixed at 100 metres per quarter turn, is only 
applicable to medium distances. Towards the limits of these 
distances (1000 to 2000 metres) the mean of 100 metres 
assumed to be given by one quarter turn differs sensibly from 
the real correction given. It follows, therefore, that when one 
is obliged to calculate from tbe result of two rounds, one of 
which has been corrected by the elevating screw and the other 
by the sights, great errors may be committed. 

h. The system involves, on the part of the subaltern officers, an 
interpretation of orders instead of a repetition. 

c. If the system is to be applied at ail it should be suited to all 
ranges and not merely to medium distances. 
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])isa(hmitageB of 

a. The Freacli take a small bracket of of a turn of the 
elevating screw^ which at different rjuiges lias a varying 

■ value : — 

At 1 000 metres its value is 35 metres. 
n 5000 12 

Thus at the longer ranges the bracket is less than the 50 per 
cent, rectangle of the gun. 

A This method is exclusively employed, whatever the range, 
during the whole of the ranging. The turns and. fractions of 
turns having a varying influence on the range, it is necessary 
to translate them into millimetres of sight and lufl:. into metres 
of range ; consequently the sight must be graduated in iiiilli- 
metres, which is inconvenient. 

<?. Only the gun next about to fire takes the correction ordered, 
so that, if the observation of a round is doubtful, it cannot be 

■ repeated without further alteration, which, however, can be 
made so rapidly that this can hardly bo reckoned a disadvan- 
tage, 

d. It is really only the round that forms the lower elevation of the 
short bracket that is properly verified, and the only one that 
the 0.0. can be absolutely certain of, as all tlie rest have been 
fired after a correction by elevating screw, which is inexact. 

The disadvantage of the inexactness of the amount of elevation 
given by a turn or a fraction of a turn of the ('leva, ling screw has 
been met by the Italians who have placed a small indicator on their 
caimiage which shows the exact amount of elevation added or taken 
off by each movement. In on r sexwicG duxniig the past two years 
experiments have been carried out with several kinds of indicators and 
good results have been obtained. 

It is hoped that we may soon have some form of indicator for the 
12-pr., especially for those batteries employed with the cavalry 
brigades, where rapidity of ranging is of such great importance. The 
saving of time is about 10 seconds per round, to take out, reset 
and replace a tangent scale, and correct the laying, takes on the 
average 12 seconds; to correct the laying by means of an indicator on 
the elevating gear takes on the average two seconds. 

There are two other systems which claim our attention; although 
they find no present exponents on the Oontinent, yet they ha vo both 
been tried and have been for some time adopted before being aban- 
doned. 

They are known as the ecMle de disiances or ladder of ranges, '' 
and the ec/ielo7i de distances or the ^^4chelon of ranges.^^ 

The ladder system is of great interest, as it is the first attempt at 
a definite system of fire-discipline, and is tho invention of the G orman 
Artillery. 

- The Battery Commander estimated the range and ordered an initial 

elevation considerably less in order to ensure the first round falling 
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short. The elevation so given was only taken by the windward gun, 
the others took elevations each increased by 50 metres. Thus esti- 
mated range 2150 metres. 


No. 1 gull 

elevation 2000 metres. 

No. 3 „ 

33 

2050 „ 

No. 3 „ 

33 

2100 „ 

No. 4 „ 

33 

2150 „ 

No. 5 „ 

33 

2200 „ 

No. C „ 

33 

2250 „ 


If the first round were short the 0.0. was able to run rapidly up 
the scale or ladder, without any pause for alterations of elevation, 
until he gob a round over. The scheme was abandoned, or rather 
improved away on the following grounds. 

1. It required an interpretation of orders on the part of the 
Sectional Officers. 

2. ISTo two guns being laid at tbe same elevation it was impossible 
to repeat a round, the observation of which was doubtful, 
without having to wait until the next gun had made its correc- 
tion, which also involved a correction, or coming down a step 
of the ladder, by all the other guns. The German experience 
of service conditions appears to be that a very large proportion 
of rounds are not observed, and, therefore, this difficulty of 
not being able to repeat them readily is insuperable. 

In the echelon system, which has been carefully investigated in 
Belgium as well as incidentally by otlier powers, only the centre section 
took the elevation ordered, viz., that for the estimated range, the 
right section took a certain amount more and the left section a certain 
amount less; thus, the centre section opening. fire, whether the rounds 
were over or under, the C.O. was always prepared either with the right 
or left section to go on with the fii^e without any pause while sights or 
laying were being corrected. 

Example — Estimated I'ange 2400 yards. 

C.O. gives Centre Section 2400 yards; bracket 200.^^ 

The centre section takes 2400 yards elevation. 

The right section takes 2200 yards elevation. 

The left section takes 2600 yards elevation. 

If the first rounds from tho centre section were short, the 0.0. calls 
out ^fLeft Section, this is also a signal for the rig'ht section to shift 
their elevation three times the amount of the bracket, or to 2800 
yards. 

This was merely one of the many methods of employing the (Echelon 
system, there were several others, but all have been condemned on tho 
same grounds as tlio ladder systam, viz, : — 

1. Interpretation instead of repetition of orders. 

2. Difficulty of repeating doubtful I'ounds. 

Most of tbe details of the foreign systems have been taken from 
Lobtin’s Mvde mr le Tir dhme BaUerie de Co^mpagne. 

Having thus considered the main features of the various systems it 
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violated g®*> so™® clear idea of the principles that slionid not 

1. Tho system must be simple and should bo callable of applica- 

tion without tho aid of pencil and paper or note-book' -uul if 
possible, without the aid of a rauge-tabh' (tiu' lad er' can be 
avoided by having every scale on ftme, bingmit scale dino 
meter, and range-finder, all marked in vardd. donipliealcd 
sptems always break down, or, like the ll'idgian, which involves 
the use of note-books and tables of lire and takes two men to 
carry it out, are inordinately slow at a time wlu'u rauiditv 
means salvation. l y 

2. All orders should be repeated and not interpreted, 

3. A round, about the observation of ivliidi ilunv is the least 
doubt, should never be taken as a ba,sis for corrections. 

4. All guns should take the initial elevation and all alterations 

ordered in order that a doubtful round nmy bo repeated as 
often as necessary. * • ua 

5. To avoid creeping up all alterations both of elevation and fuze 
should, during ranging, err if anything on the side of bold- 

H0SS« 

The s/wri Ira^hl hamufj been eskiMhked, at what elmitmi douid the 
verifying series le fired ? ««'««« me 

fl German services tlio verifying aori<'.s is .nmerallv 

fired at the lower elevation of tho short bracket, ' in onr s,nwice it is 
of two elevations of tho short bracket 
ihe French short bracket is so small that at short ramms almost the 
whole, and at long ranges more than the whole, of it is nta 

Whh tefpe the rounds fired at this lower elo^Si 

case 1o Si" accepted English short bracket this i.s not tho 

meLa, of proX?" ” 

As a datum from which to start we will take the 12-pr 15 L o^nn 

-'f -vuci. ;S 

we will take ae mL of 25 yards investigation. 


II 1 1 

■ 



1 



liilil 

ill. 

ill 

1. 

o 



-25 YARDS ->«. 


'25\ARDS- — 


-2SYARDS- 


SHORT BRACKET 50 YARdF 

A SlfsO^ards established by two rounds, 

position between A SV in any 

seriLlLsTa:: -^rifying 

P 00 covered by these rounds will be that represented by 
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tlie rectangle i?; 25 yards in length and of which only :12| yards lies 
within the short bracket. Similarly a series fired with the ekwation A 
will only cover 12| yards of the bracket. 

But if we take the mean elevation C then the space covered by the 
verifying series will be that represented by the rectangle C, 25 yards 
in len<^th^ the whole of which lies within the bracket. 

The^hances are tlins 2 to 1 in favour of elevation enclosing the 
target in its probable rectangle as against either A or B. 

Again, if the target lay near A^ a group of rounds fired at elevation 
B would be all short and a second series must be fired at elevation £7. 
Of these also too great a proportion would be short and a second cor- 
rection would have to be made. 

Whereas, if elevation C be taken as a starting point, if the first series 
be all either short or over, a single correction of 25 yards will be 
sufficient to enclose the target, Avhether it be at A or B. 

This again gives odds of 2 to 1 in favour of elevation 6\as a starting 
point for the verifying series. 

BosUiou of the (7.0. during Ranging. 

The 0.0. should remain on the windward flank of his battery in 
such a position as will best enable him to observe the effect of his fire. 
When'the importance of this duty is considered, involving as it does 
accurate observation and mental calculation under difficult and dis- 
traoting circumstances, the absolute necessity for tlie relief of the 
0.0. from all mechanical details, of the puiictual performance of which 
he should be assured by the previous training of liia batteiy, will be 
understood. For the same reason he should hold himself aloof from 
his battery and concentrate his attention on the effect he is producing 
on the target, for it is physically impossible that he can attend to both 
cause and effect at the same time when they take place almost simul- 
taneously at a great distance apart. A 0.0. should never be interfered 
with or spoken to during ranging, but any message sent to or informa- 
tion required from him should bo waited for until after the ranging 
process is over. 

Ranging on a Moving Target. 

Practice at a target which is advancing straight towards the battery 
being the most difficult, it will be suffilcient to consider that case only. 

Let ns suppose that the objective is infantry at a walk, who have 
appeared in sight about two miles away. The 0.0.*j standing on the 
windward flank, say the right flank, of his battery, indicates th e 
target and gives the word, Left Section ranging section; shel. 
Eemainder prepare for shrapnel.'’^ 

The loft section will continue loading with shell without any further 
word of command. 

It is better to firo the fu'st round from the ranging section at a 
range considerably less than the estimated distance, both in order that 
the battery may have plenty of time to load with shrapnel, and also 
that the men may not get the idea into their heads that the target is 
going at a great pace and therefore they must hurry. If a good long 
pause is made before the first shrapnel are fired the men have time for 
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a gootl look at tlio target and soon grasp llio fact tlmt it is not moving 
,so very fast after all. 

The target being about two miles away tlie ( 10 . would give the 
word, ‘^^Loft Section^ 3000 yards.^^ Tlrvt round lunug sliort lie 
would know that the enemy is beyond 3000 yards, he^ i lu'rcroro gives 
^rShrapnel; 2950 yards^ Piize?^^ It is nut necessary \'ov him to repeat 
tho words ^VRight and Centre Sections ’’every iiine ; all Iho battery 
know that when shell are mentioned tho left secih>n is refu'red to and 
when shrapnel are mentioned the right and c'ontn^ sections are 
referred to. 

The 0.0./ after a pause, fires another round from tho ranging sec^ 
tion, which is still short. After a further pause lie again lires a round 
from the same section, which is over. He now knows that tho target 
is just within the 3000 yards, and he has his shrapnel reai/y for 2950 
yards, he accordingly gives Shrapnel, rapid Jire from the left of sec- 
tions ^ one round to this he adds ^niangiiig Section, 2300/^ and 
when the shrapnel have been fired Shrapnel, 2750, Fuze the process 
is then repeated, the ranging section dropping 200 yards every time. 

Supposing the target to be cavalry moving at a trot, tho procedure 
is exactly similar except that all distances arc donl)leth ’riuis : — 
Ranging section 3000 yards; shrapnel, 2900 yards, for the frst scries, 
and ranging section 2600 yards ; Bhrapnel, 250i) yards, fur the second 
series, being a drop of 400 yards instead of 200. 

When batteries are first being practised at riiuning iargids it is 
sufficient for them to get oil one round of slirapiud per gun itu' every 
200 yards that an infantry target advances, but, as the training pro- 
ceeds, a great deal more than this can be done and tlnaa^ and t'ven four 
rounds per gun have been got off. Tlrreo may be iakmi as quite 
sufficient, and tho words of command 'would be m iimlcr. 

Left Section, shell ; 3000 yards,’^ Short. 

f All these elevations and fuzes are given 
1 out at once. This presents no difiicnlty 

'^Shrapnel, 2950, Fuze ? | to the memory of suburilinados, tho gun- 

2900, Fuze? layer sees that ho lias to drop 50 yards 
2850, Fuze ?^^ [ each time, he need not, thcnd’ure, remem- 
1 her the elevation. The luinibcr setting tho 
l^fiizes has no great strain forced u}>on him. 

All these fuzes are set, the one for 2950 being put into the gun at 
once. 

As soon as the ranging section gets a round over, tho word of com- 
mand is Shrapnel, rapid fire from the left of sections ; three rounds/^ 

After each round the gun-layer drops 50 yards of elevation, and tho 
fuzes being already set the rounds can bo fired with grc'at rapidity. 
Even if the target were to stop while this hail of shrapmd was going 
on it would not escape, for the depth of ground covered by tlie bullets 
would take it in wherever it stood on the 200 yards, at tho lower end 
of which the ranging will be recommenced as in the former series. 

In firing at cavalry targets not more than two rounds per gun per 
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400 yards can be conveniently fired. Thus 

Eaiigiiig section^ 3000 yards. 

Shrapnel;, 2900, Fuze ? 

2700, Fuze 

^Mianging Section, 2600. 

Shrapnel, 2500, Fuze ? 

2300, Fuze 

When the target is within about 600 yards the guns should be 
loaded with case, and the battery should wait until the target gets to 
within the effective case zone, which will vary slightly according to the 
nature of the ground. 

In the ‘^Instructions for Practice, 1892,^^ a method is laid down, by 
which a rapid fire of time shrapnel may be continued up to the very 
moment of the entry of the cavalry into the case shot zone. This is 
done by causing each gun to be supplied with a portable magazine 
containing three shrapnel with fuzes set at 2. When used, these shell 
can be fired with great rapidity, the depth of the cone of dispersion 
amply compensating for any small error in the position of the burst, 
They are most effective between 350 and 800 yards. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Observation op Fire. 

This is one of the most important and difficult of the questions under 
consideration. 

It is important because the whole of the ranging, and thus the effect 
of all subsequent fire, depends upon the correct observation of the 
ranging shots. 

It is difficult because, unlike all other parts of the process of ranging, 
which can be pi'actised and brought to the gi'eatest pitch of perfection 
on the barrack square, observation can only be fully exei’clsed when fir- 
ing with projectiles is actually going on. The amount of ammunition 
available for any single battery is hardly sufficient to keep those con- 
cerned at a high degree of proficiency; everyone should therefore take 
every opportunity of observing fire, noting his observations and, when 
possible, comparing them subsequently with the report of the range- 
party. 

It is, perhaps, haxdly necessary to dwell upon the fact that anyone 
trying to observe the effect of fire should be properly equipped, either 
with field glasses or telescope. Observation with the naked eye is, 
even at short ranges, generally very inaccurate. (A fox’eign writer has 
recently said, from an analysis of many thousand series, that 8 per 
cent, of rounds are wrongly observed, 23 per cent, are not observed or 
are marked doubtful, while 69 per cent. ax*o accimately observed. He 
speaks of I'anging rounds only.) Field glasses have the advantage of 
being very handy, and have a compax’ativeiy. large field bub, if the tar- 
get is at all indistinct and difficult to pick up when once the eye has 
been taken off it, it is best to use a telescope on a tripod, which can be 
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left laid upon tlie target. The telescope 'thus lai,d is also tlie very best', 
method of poiutiiig out any desired target. 

The plan of observation is based u])oii tlie iieeuliai'il}' td* \hc f'ennuoa 
shell to emit a largo cloud of smoke on hursiinp;. it this <*liiud is ob- 
served to obseu tactile target, i:ho roinnl is sluni-, lua if ihe iar<ret is ' 
o])scrvod io stand out against tlie smoke, then ihe i\aind is i-ver. From 
this it may be de<luced that *all ranging shell shmdd {ad sligdUly (o 
windward of the targebif tlie targei- l>o a- very surd! cme, in nrd(»r licit 
the smoko may drift across the range and ihus iheililnti' ohian-valion. 
Seetioual Officers should see that suffieieni- deHeelitm is g'issm io tluar 
guns to ensure the shell falling to windward. Sludl falling In leeward 
are generally useless for purposes ol ohservavtitm. 

Selediou of Jhiugiin/ pohk. These sluuild stdtaded with ii view of 
facilitating the observation of the ranging rounds and he, it‘ possible, 
on the windward flank of the targi't, or, il: (lie targei he a Viuy small 
one^ even beyond the windward ilaiik, but it must be a distinct point 
or the advantage will be lost. For inslancig in (trine: at a battery, it 
is usual to range, not on the rvindward. g:un, 1a‘canst‘ all splinters pass- 
ing to the outer flank wivnld be ns(dt‘ss, init OK ddiF liFX NEXT 
BUT ONE TO THE WE'^DWAIO) FLANK" Imi, suppirsing one of 
the eriemyhs central guns were inore easy of obsnrvandm, ilieii that 
should be chosen as the ranging pi^ini liecause tlieri' is slil! [ileiily of 
target to leeward of it to facilitate (diservat ion. lAw reasMiis io bo 
pointed on t under the headiug of ‘FDistribmion ijf Eing'’ it is not 
generally desirable to range upon a, siugh? poiiii. if it is possihie to ob- 
serve, with facility, lire distributed over llu^ wholo frrmt to be aiiaidced. 
In firing at such an easy targid f<,n* observation as a hmg liiu' e\' infan- 
try the easiness of observation dma^ not regnire llu' conctml ration of 
fire upon a single pioint for ra.nging purposes, and the !ini‘ inny be at- 
tacked along its whole fr*ontfrom llie very (Irst. 

Acmracy of oh se nation. Tlie degree <d! accurai’y wiih which tlie 
effect of shell may be observed from the battery is, under ordinary 
circumstances, or at very short ranges, very limitmi. 

Experience has proved that the observation of rounds tliat strike the 
target full is only possible under exceptional circumstances, when it is 
possible to see clearly the effect produced. 

If during the ranging a shell u observed to strike iho target then 
the elevation of that round should be taken for tlu^ verifying stuies. 

Neither is it possible to appreciate the distance Hint rounds are over 
or under, except under peculiarly favourable eireumsitinces, su<*h as a 
target placed on the steep side of a hill or a battery liriiig from a com- 
manding position. Sometimes, however, a good estirua-tiou may bo 
made, «?.y.,a shell is observed to burst “over'' a, ml, aftm* a short pause, 
some of the smoko passes in front of the leeward portion <d tlu^ target, 
a mere glance will show how far the gun smoke drifts in about the 
same time, that then is the distance of the round from the ttirgot. If 
this require calculation it should not be attempted, but, i,o a practised 
observer, it comes as naturally as the proper disianco to shoot in front 
of a driven bird does to a practised shot. The record of the observa- 
tion of rounds from the battery, should only show tho— 
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SelecUou qf prqjeciMe /hr raugiiiff. When the range m long or the 
taro*et is at all indistinct then the forged steel common shell;, on 
account of its largi^ l)nrsi.ing chargo and consequent largo cloud of 
smoke^ is invaEiablt^ ; hiity as pointed out before, its man-killing 
properties are bouoath cent(^mpt. Whenever, therefore, local eircum- 
stances render tlio ol)scr\';iii<m of‘ jiercussion shrapnel possible then 
that projectile sliould be employed for ranging purposes. 

BiffheuUies of ob^'Vdllou and ihe means of overcoming them. Those 
difficulties are niiinerous and will bo discussed under their different 
headings as follows : — 

Personal difficulties. Pad or failing cyesiglit. Want of training. 

.Smoke. Our own. Tliai. of the enemy. 

Projectiles. Our own. dhiose of tlio enemy. 

Formation of gTOiind a, aid i)osiriou of enemy with regard to it. 

Light., Mirage. 

These difficulties cannot be s]:)olven nlioiit ’without mentioning also 
many that are equally iiieideuial to laying', the remarks made about 
the one may therefore taken as, in a, gi-eat extent, ap[)lying to the 
other. The difficnities ahniil. to be set fortli lieing sufficient sometimes 
to almost paralyse the ai'iHiery, iliey a,ro worthy of tlie most cn, refill 
study, and this not aJone iiy the ollu'ers eoncerned in the technical 
administration of tire, but also by the brigade Division Oommauders 
and the liigher artillery leaders, for it will be shown that, by the 
action of these latter only, in tlie placing of the batteries and, in some 
cases, by their special initial orders as to tlie regulation and succession 
of the fire in tlio batteries under their commands, that observation 
and laying is made easy, or even possible. It will be impossible to set 
forth every combination of w^ind, light, ground, etc., that may arise, 
but the general remedies for each class of difficulty will be given. 

Fermial eUjJicnlliee. These may arise from failing or defective eye- 
sight, and the only remedy is to have a trained observer to assist the 
■Battery Commander. 

If a trained observer is employed implicit reliance should be placed 
in him, and it is better that the Battery Commander should not look 
at the target; at all ; if dilforences of o{,)inioii arise, which cannot, as 
on the practice ground, be decided by the range party, they only cause 
both parties to distrust their own and the others powers of observation. 
An officer, especially if ho bo a sportsman with a good eye for countiy, 
almost invaluably makes a better observer that a non-commissioned 
officer or giiuiier, a.s Ins education enables him to grasp more quickly 
some new combination which, may not have occurred in his experience 
before. 

The observing party mentioned in Voh II. of Field Artillery 
Drill {({.Y.) is genci'ally only possible when a single battery is in 
action and, as this can only happen in exceptional cases, Command- 
ing Officers must not got into the habit of trusting to observing 
parties for the corroboration of their own observation. 

At practice camps it is often possible., to. send. two or.. three., good 


obseryers some weeks in adyaiice of tlie battery^ wbo tlms get the 
advantage of tbe observation of a considerable amoaiit of fire before 
their talents are called into practical requisition witli their own bat- 
teries; 

Difficutties amkff Jrom smoke^Our own. There is no donbt than an 
easy solution of our difficulty lies in the adoption of n. smokeless 
powder, but, as black powder is still to be^ met with, wo must bo pro- 
pared to accept and combat the conditions incident to its use. 

First, we have the case when, in a side wind, the smoko of the 
windward batteries drifts across the front of the l(xwva,rd ba.tleries and 
obscures their view. In this case it is as well, if the groinid permit, 
to push the leeward batteries slightly forward, a very fcnv yards is 
sufficient, so that the smoke from the others will ilrift beliiml them. 
If, however, it is not possible to place the batteries in echelon the 
following plan may be resorted to. Divide the mass of artillery into 
pairs of batteries, making the space between each ])air as great as 
possible, at the expense of the gun and battery intervals. Tim guiivS 
should be fired by rapid fire (seven seconds interval) from the windward 
flanks of each pair of batteries right through both batteries. The 
amount of fiire thus obtained is exactly the same as if each battery, on 
its own account, were firing ordinary fire with 15 seconds intorvah If 
a Brigade Division of three batteries is ordered to fire in succession 
in this manner, then the same amount of fire is obtained as if each 
battery were firing, on its own account, ordinary fire with 20 seconds 
interval. 

Foreign experts say that this method of fire is oflicncious at- iinu\s, 
but cannot be applied to largo masses of batteries wit hout S!d)-(li vision. 

Next, if the wind bo blowing from behind, a groat cloud of smoko 
will hang in front of the line of batteries and gradually drift down 
the range towards the enemy. Difficulties of laying must, of course, 
be met by the use of auxiliary laying points, but a smu-Il clour space 
for observation may sometimes be obtained by increusing the space 
between the batteries. 

In giving this increased space between the batteries the greatest 
care must be taken that the normal front occupied by a Brigade 
Division is nob exceeded, the battery intervals must, thoroforo, be 
increased at the expense of the gun intervals. The reasons why this 
front must not be exceeded are : — 

a» To keep the Brigade Division within one inaif s command. 

S. In a great modern battle the space for the deployment of artil- 
lery is limited as compared with the number of guns employed. 
If, therefore, batteries of a Brigade Division are too widely 
interspaced^ and the whole Brigade Division occupies more 
than ite fair share of the available front, then batteries of 
other Brigade Divisions will, for want of space, infallibly be 
pushed in between them, and the unity of the commands will 
thus be destroyed. 

These increased spaces between batteries have the further advantage 
that space is given on the flanks into which the limbers can bo with- 
drawn from the fire directed on the guns. 


If two batteries are simultaneously engaging a target and are 
inconvenienced by one anotlieiV smoke, and if neither of the above 
remedies is possible then it would be advisable to cease firing with the 
two contiguous half batteries of the centre and continue ranging with 
the two outer half batteries, a large interspace between the guns firinty is 
thus secured. After the ranging, when accuracy of observation is not 
of such great importance, the temporarily silent guns would resume 
their fire, being layed by means of auxiliary laying points. The same 
remedy applies to larger bodies; if any batteries of a line are to 
remain temporarily silent to facilitate observation of others it must be 
those of the centre. The question of the number of batteries to 
range at the same time is discussed on page 272. 

It will be seen that most of the difficulties arising from our own 
smoke are to be met by action taken by the Commanders of the 
Brigade Divisions ; and in the selection of a position the direction of 
the wind should be carefully noted, and the placing of the batteries 
with reference to it and the succession of their fire be closely considered 
before they are actually placed upon it. 

Manh from whioh fire slmdd commence. Under the head of difficulties 
arising from onr own smoke it will be as well to discuss the question 
of the flank of the battery from which fire should begin in order to 
avoid the difficulties of laying arising from smoke. With the wind 
either up or down the range it is immaterial from which flank fire is 
opened, but with a side wind we have a choice of commencing either 
from the windward or the leeward flank. 

The leeward flank is always chosen when firing at a moving target, 
because the smoke drifting in front of the guns that have just fired, 
those about to fire can follow the object over the sights up to the 
moment of firing. When a strong breeze is blowing fire may also be 
opened from the leeward flank against a standing object, hut it has 
been pointed out that heavy and continued firing, such as that in a 
general engagement, has the effect of deadening the wind, and that 
most often one has to deal with gentle breezes ; in this case, the target 
being a standing one, it is immaterial that the sights be kept upon the 
object until the last moment, but it is material that it should be pos- 
sible to relay the guns immediately after firing. Therefore with a 
gentle wind for rapid firing against a standing target (such as the fire 
at the critical moment of the artillei'y duel) it is better that the success 
sion of fire should be from the windward towards the leeward flank. 

To avoid complications the rule may be summarised : — 

Fire is to be opened from the leeward flank against moving targets, 
and from the windward flank against standing targets. 

BlfficwUies aruing froyn smoie. — T/iai of the enemy. This is a condition 
which we cannot do away with unless the enemy has also adopted a 
smokeless powder. 

If we can once get the range, the continuation of fire by means of 
auxiliary marks is comparatively easy, but if the target is invisible 
from the first another difficulty is presented. We have two alter- 
natives : — 

a, To find the range and concentrate pur fire on the windward 


portion of tlie eiieiiiy^s line (in the case of a side wind this 
he ohscnred by smoke) and gradiiallY silence each 
portion of his line in succession. 

This plan presents the great disadvantage that while wo are 
so engaging a small portion of the enemy's line the rtmiainder 
. , is abie to carry on its practice almost nruler yvnco conditions^ 
while ours cannot fail to be seriously disiiirl)e<l by the tire 
thus delivered. 

. In the case of the wind blowing straight iroiu the enemy 
towards us his smoke will drift in our dirtahion in a Aaust cloud 
which will entirely veil the whole of Iris front and i here will 
be no indication how far in rear of tliat vc'il his batitn-ies are 
posted. Our only chance is to find the range* of ilio edge of 
the cloud nearest to ns; this will probably have to be done by 
salvos of batteries as single rounds would be cpiiie lost in the 
smoke. Having found the range of the edge of tlio cloud a 
salvo of time shrapnel should be fired for that range; the 
elevation is then raised 100 yards with, fuze to coiTcspoiid 
and another salvo is fired^ and so on until the ground behind 
the curtain of smoke is swept to the depth of 500 to 600 
yards. The process is then reversed until we return to the 
original elevation and fuze. This sweeping backwards and 
_ forwards must be continued until a cessation or sleekening of 
the enemy's fire tells us that we have got his range^ and it is 
for the purpose of making this disturbaiicc in t he ('ueiny's fire 
more apparent that salvos^ otherwise so rigoriujsly ialtooed, 
are fired. 

This method of attack being the only one ever suggested 
for the attack of an enemy concealed eiihcT behind smoko or 
more material cover which is not accessible to us and there- 
fore against whom observation is impracticubkg is worth 
study. 

Biffietdties arking from the number of j^^ojectiles , — Our own. When a 
number of shell are falling about the same spot at the same time 
during ranging, the Commander of any particular battery will be 
very puzzled to distinguish his own from thoso of other battorios. 

To minimise this difficulty must bo one of tlio special cares of tlio 
Officer Commanding the Brigade Division. 

a. By carefully pointing out the portion of the target upon which 
each battery of his command is to fire and, without interfering 
too much with the Batteiy Commanders, seeing that their 
respective ranging points do not clash with one another. 

5. If the target is a small one and ho intoiuls to bring several 
batteries to bear upon it, by only ranging with tho same 
number of batteries as he can select rangijig points on tho 
target. The others accept the range when found and join in 
the fire. It is evident that thoso latter batteries ca-n‘ verify 
the range for themselves by a few rounds, for tho origimal 
batteries have already passed to time shrapnel fire and their 
shell bursting in the air cannot be confounded with those 
. ■ -v bura}ing an.the. grounds . 
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In tWs case, if it be possible, it would be as well to bring 
all tlie batteries into action at once. Those not immediately 
firing at the objective could be employed in picking up the 
range to other points which will probably be occupied by the 
enemy during the course of the fight or^ if they are compelled 
to remain temporarily silent, could be occupied in taking tin 
auxiliary laying points and be prepared, on having the range 
communicated to them, to open an annihilating fire. Their 
•position might not he disclosed until they opened fire, but, 
even if it were, it is not likely that the enemy would divert his. 
attention from tliose batteries which were already annoying him. 

If several batteries are brought into position at once against 
a small target it will generally be the duty of those batteries on 
the flanks to find the rang'e for the ocliers. These batteries 
are selected because, on account of the large space between 
them, they are less incommoded by smoke. 

When one side possesses a superiority of numbers it is 
customary to keep the battery on each flank firing percussion 
shell, both in order to facilitate observation and that they may 
always be ready at once to find the range to a new objective 
for it is on the flanks that new objectives, especially cavalry, 
generally appear. 

'DificuUies produced hy the numher of projectUeB. — Those of the enemy. 
These difficulties are only met with on the battle-field itself, but 
still preparation may be made in time of peace to combat them. 

Perhaps the greatest disturbing element is the hurry, forgetfulness, 
general slackness and, to call it by its right name, funk, produced by 
the moral effect of shell bursting in and around the battery or singing 
overhead, and the sight of dead and wounded comrades. This can 
only be overcome by the strictest Discipline under and, as 

pointed out in Chapter I,, by means of a long and strict course of pure 
gun-drill on the barrack square, which will teach men to perform 
almost mechanically even under the greatest mental exhaustion, the 
pui’ely mechanical functions of loading and laying. 

To meet the actual loss of men the following precautions should be 
observed in training : — 

a. Every officer of the battery should be able to take the place 
of the 0.0. 

i. There should be a sufficient reserve of trained layers, say 18 
per battery. 

Casualties should constantly be given at drill. 

d. The verified range should be registered in chalk on the trail of 
the gun, and the verified length of fuze on the back of the 
limber or wagon. Thus, if the gun-layer or No. 5 is killed 
his substitute knows at once how to proceed. 

e. As soon as possible the gun-layer should allow the numbers 
at his gun, commencing with No. 2 who assists him in laying, 
to look over the sights and become acquainted with the target. 

By the above means only can the personnel of a battery be prepared 
at all times to successfully carry on the -fir© under the most adverse 
circumstances. 


Difficulties arising from tke nature of tke ground and tJie position of the 
enemy. Great incoiivenieiice will be felt if the enemy^s guns oi' bat- 
teries be placed in Echelon, as it will i*ender the observation of some 
of the rounds very uncertain. Moreover, we shall not be able to 
distribute our fire without farther corrections, and shall not be able to 
shift the fire from one portion of the target to another without further 
ranging. A good tactical cotip-eVmuU, a sportsmiuds eye for country, 
and careful ranging are the only remedies for this. 

Marshy ground either in front or rear of the target often liiiiders 
observation by smothering the ranging shell ; this (lifiiculty can only 
be got over by the use of a comparatively large number of common 
shell and the very careful location of the target by firing i,wo or more 
verifying series at different elevations within the sliort l>ra,(‘ket. 

But the greatest difficulties arise when the enemy is posted in rear 
of a hollow into which our shell drop; the smoke of tho bursting 
shell rising and growing thinner as it rises the target is seen through 
it, and the round has the appearance of being over thus giving rise to 
serious errors. 

The accompanying sketch shows a section of the ground between 


MARS-LA-TOUR, August 18th, 1870. 
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tlie Prencli and Grerman batteries at Mars-la-Tour. The latter, at A, 
were completely puzzled by the ravine in front of the French position. 
This ravine is nob visible from the German position, and the first shell 
falling near the far edge of it obscured the French guns and were 
rightly judged 'short, further shell fired with the same elevation fell 
right down into the steep-sided ravine, and the smoke rising up and 
growing thinnei", the Ifreiicli guns were seen through it, and the 
rounds were erroneously judged over; the range of the ravine was 
thus accepted as the correct range of the guns although the latter 
stood several hundred yards in rear of it. In Prince Kraft^s ^^ 13 th 
Letter on Artillery ho mentions other cases where optical delusions 
have prevented correct observation and the subject is a most impor- 
tant one, because unless we have a full grasp of it we shall never be 
able to take full advantage of the concealment offered by the forma- 
tion of the ground. This subject is of such importance that it is 
referred to again at the end of this Chapter, under the heading 

Concealment versus Protection."’^ 

BiffieiiUles arising from lights haeJcg round, mirage, indistinctness of target, 
S^e— Light and bacJcgrouMk The combinations offered by these are 
almost innumerable, but generally speaking when the target is indis- 
tinct in a bright light occasional glimpses of it may be obtained when 
clouds pass over or as the smoke of the enemy’s fire rises and veils 
the sun. Whenever possible the position of the target should be 
registered by means of auxiliary marks the same as for laying, and 
every time it re-appears these should be coimected if necessary. 

With a dull light the same precautions should be taken, and advan- 
tage taken of bright flashes emanating from it to register the position 
of the target. 

It is under conditions such as the above that a telescope on a tripod 
is invaluable as it can be left laid upon the target. 

Mirage, — In this case the target should be treated as if it were 
altogether an unseen object and the guns should be laid by means of 
auxiliary marks. The fire may often be observed from the nearest 
high ground or from a tree conveniently near the battery; it is not 
always necessary to go to any great elevation in order to be able to 
observe and in minor cases it is sufficient to stand upon a limber 
in order to see the target plainly. 

Indistinctness of target, — This is a difficulty that we are likely to 
suffer from very much in the future owing to the introduction of 
smokeless powder. If the target itself is hardly visible the only way 
out of the difficulty is to register, by means o£ auxiliary marks, the 
position of the bright flashes occasionally emanating from it. If it 
is not known where to look for these, the furrows made by the enemy’s 
shell and bullets will show the direction from which the fire is coming 
and it will not then be difficult to locate the position of the target. 

Concealment versus Protection, A consideration of the points put 
forward in this Chapter cannot but impress the fact of the great 
benefit to be derived from selecting such a position that the enemy’s 
observation, and therefore ranging, shall be rendered as difficult as 
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possible. If once the range of a target is accurately , known then the 
total destruction of that target is merely a matter of time, in spite of 
any protection it is probable that one will meet with in the field; oiir 
great object then should bo to prevent the emnny ever finding the 
range or at least so to delay him that we shall do so first. The 
following example will be a sufficient illustration. 

At Okehampton ill 1800 the target guns placed in the open 'were 
placed so as to take full advantage of the coiicealineiit offered by the 
irregular nature of tlic ground and incidents sucli as that ineiitioned 
as occurring at Mars-la-Tour were of not infrequent occrnTeiice. The 
losses suffered by the detachments of these batteries were, taking the 
average of many series, oO per cent, of the whole strength. When 
guns in pits were fired at these, pits were generally placed in such 
positions that the ranging was comparatively easy, and the losses 
suffered by the detachments amounted to 36 per cent. Of course, if 
the guns in the first case had been protected as well as concealed the 
losses would have been still less ; for instance, during the practice of 
the same year the average losses of infantry well out in the open was 
47 per cent., while the infantry in well-placed slielter-ti'enches wms 
only 27 per cent. 

The greatest misuse of what might afford sufficient concealment is 
most often made in the case of batteries coming into action behind 
hedges and low banks. If, as is usually the case, the battery comes 
into action immediately in rear of the hedge or bank it is an extremely 
easy object to range upon, as the dark line of the hedge greatly facili- 
tates observation, but if the battery is brought into action some 250 to 
300 yards in rear of the hedge and thus uses it as a screen, then the 
enemy will be puzzled to know its exact whereabouts, and will most 
probably range first on the hedge, and perhaps continue his fire on 
that point. ^ The proper way to attack a battery so posted is to find 
the range of the screen and then sweep backwards and forwartls with 
time shrapnel fire until the target is found, as mentioned on page 272. 
It is certainly laid dowui in the drill-book that a screen to be of use 
should be at least 200 to 250 yards in front of the battery but, as the 
reason for it is not generally understood, the regulation is often con- 
travened and. batteries turn a screen which would afford excellent 
concealment into a cover affording but inadequate protection. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTEtl-GUNNERS OF ENGLAND. 


Reign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

James I. 
(Co/itd.') 

1611 

William 

Hammond. 

(Contd.) 


1620. Niue Gentlemen of the Ordnance ** 
appointed. 

1621. T/ie ^faster- G-nn er of England was 
included witli the Train to accompany the 
army and artillery for the Palatinate/ with 
special held pay of 6s. gjer diem. 





1629. Siege of Bois le Due 

1632. „ Maestxiclit 

Orange. 


1623 

Jolin 
Reynolds • 
(Reynold or 
Reigiiolds.) 

-< 

1630. Lord Vere of Tilbury appointed 
Master- General. 

The Board of Ordnance jmt into commis- 
1 sion. 

In the Cleaveland MSS., p. 32, ‘‘John 

1 Wornn, Esquire, an experienced soldier, a 
Scotchman by birth,” is stated to have be- 
come Master- Gunner of England, in succession 
to John Reynolds ; but tlris is incorrect, ^ The 
^Royal Warrant, 8th, of William and Mary, in 
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Rekn. 


James I. 
(Qontd.J 


Chas.. I. 
1625-1496 


Interregimm 


Date 0 
Appt, 


16^58 


1645 


1649 


Name. 


James 

Weymes 

(Royalht) 


Made}' 

Francis 

Eumn, 

(Parliamen' 

tarlan.) 


Richard 
W oollaston, 


War Services, &c. 


appointing* Captain Richard Lealce to the 
office, recapitulates the continuity of succes- 
sion of his predecessors {wive. Statute oj 
J Monopolies) as Fenrutier, S. Dull, W. Bull, 
1 Hammond, Reynolds, J. Weyiues, and Capt. 
Valentine Pyne. There is not any Royal 
Warrant, nor other document, to ho found 
which mentions John Wornii. 


1635. Monntjoy, Earl of Newport, 

General (The Board of Ordnance still in 
commission). 

1639. The Master-Gunner of England 
took the field against the Scotch (pay at 6s. 8d). 

1642. In the Royalist Train of Artillery, 
at the battle of Edge Hill, the Deputy of the 
Master-Gunner of England was Win. Betts, 
In this year the Master- General was styled 
Governor and General of the Ordnance (Sir 
Timothy Tyrell), and the Earl of IVterboroiigh 
was appointed General of Ar tiller g. Shot 
picked up on the field (Edge Hill) «*iro si ill in 
the possession of the tenant of tiie farm whose 
family have held the farm ever since 1642.^ 

1644. Pressed by the Parliamentarians in 
the battle of Compredy Bridge, the Master- 
Gunner oj England, Jas. Weyines, was taken 
prisoner. At the Restoration (1660) he was 
re-appointed to his office with rank of Colonel. 


Appointed Master- Gunner of the Field to 
Cromwell. 

1649. Richard Woollaston, as Master- 
Gminer of England, appointed by the Com- 
mittee for the National Safety, and in 1650 
Major-General Harrison, as Lieut, -General of 
the Ordnance. 

N.B. — Of the ordnance captured in Stirling 
Castle by CromwelFs Lieut. -General of the 
Ordnance (Colonel Moiicke) 11 were leather 
guns. 

^ The Iionorable loyalty, tact, and Cjuiet 
dignity of the Ordnance Officers in the Tower 
of London, during the distracting crisis be- 
tween the King and the Parliamentarians, are 
finely depicted in the following petition which 


I According to letter from C. J. Bibton Turner, Eequire, the historian of Warwickshire. 
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SUCCESSION LIST Of THE MASTEE-GUNNERS OE ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Interregnum 

(OontA,) 

1 


^tliey presented to Parliament while prisoners 
for having refused to issue to the Paiiia- 
ineiitarians ordnance and equipments entrusted 
to them under their oath of fealty to the 
King:— 

Tiie humble petition of Captain Prancis 
Couningsby, Richard March, and Edward 
Sherburne, Officers of his Majesty’s ordnance, 
shewing, — ^That whereas your Lordships* 
petitioners have been divers days under xe- 
straint by your Lordships’ command for not 
giving consent to the issuing of some munition 
in their custody, the petitioners humbly pray 
that your Lordshij)s will be pleased to take 
into consideration : — 

(1) That they are strictly bound, by the 
duty of their place, not to dispose of the 
munition in their custody contrary to his 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

(2) That before the petitioners received any 
commands from the right honorable the Earl 
of Essex, his excellency, for the delivery of 
the munition in the warrant expressed, the 

. petitioners received strict command, under 

1 his Majesty’s sign manual, not to issue out 
any munition without express warrant from 
his Majesty. ^ • 

(3) That the petitioners have, these four 
years and-a-half, been unpaid the fees and 
allowances belonging to their places. 

Therefore, their humble suit is that, in re- 
gard to’ the giving of their consent to your 
Lordships’ commands in this particular, would 
not only be a great breach of trust in them, 
but tend to their undoing ; that your Lord- 
ships would be honorably pleased to accept of 
their willingness and cheerfulness to obey 
your Lordships’ commands, so far as may 
stand with their own integrity and safety, 
and that your Lordship would be pleased to 
release them from their present restraint 
whereby they are put to great charge and 
suffer much in their own private occasions. 
And your petitioners shall ever pray for your 
Lordships. 

(Signed) Eeancis CoNNiN&SBr. 

( „ ) Rich Alin Mauch. 

( „ ) InWAlin SlIEJiBUllNE. 

It is ordered, by the Lords and Commons 
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Reign. 


Date of 
Appt. 


Interregmiml 
f Conti,) 


Name. 


Clias. 11. 
1660-1685 


1660 


1666 


War Services, &c. 


Colonel 

James 

Weymes 

[re-appolri- 

ted). 


Captahi 

Valentine 

Pyne. 


in Parliament assembled, that the Officers of 
the Ordnance in the Tower of London shall 
forthwith, upon sight of this order, deliver 
the keys of tlie office of the ordnance, arms, 
ammunition, and stores there, to such as the 
committee for the defence of the kingdom 
shall appoint to receive them ; or else that the 
doors of the said office sliall be forthwith 
broken up, and the charge and keeping of the 
said arms shall be committed into the hands 
of such as the said committee shall think fit — 
who shall take inventories of the same, to the 
intent that a true -account may be taken of 
the said arms to the use of his Majesty, the 
[ Parliament, and the kingdom.” ^ 

At the Restoration, Sir William Compton 
was Master -General of the Ordnance, 

with the celebrated Colonel Wm. Legge of tlie 
Artillery as his Lie. it ten ant. 

The assigned grounds for re-appointment 
of Colonel Weymes as Maater-Canner of 
■England were lus services during the late 
wars of Charles 1. 

War services recorded on tablet subjoined. 
Had been appointed Mas ter- Gunner (from 
Gunner) in 1663 ; appointed JDeputg-Master- 
Gamier of England in 1665 (probably owing 
to the great age of Colonel Weymes). The 
grounds for his appointment were also his 
services in the wars of Charles I. His 
brother, Richard Ryne, was appointed Master- 
Gunner of Gravesend on 31st October, 1673 : 
and his father was also an Olficer of the 
Ordnance. Like his predecessor, William 
Hamond, Captain Pyne had amassed much 
wealth during his tenure of high office. 

The exceptional esteem, services, and 
reputation attaching to this nbic[uitous repre- 
sentative of the Clique corps are marked on 
the magnificent marble tablet still existing on 
the north-east wall of the Royal Chapel in tlie 
Tower of London, erected to his memory alone 
^of the Master-Gunners of England. ^ 


i At this date Ordnance Officers were styled Officers of ThordiTianees, as appears in the book 
temporarily nsed for record or the issue of guns and warlike stores under orders from the Parlia- 
mentarian General. 

- Prepend firom a photograph taken in the Tower Chapel by Bombardier Andrews, of the B.A. 
Becord Office, by special permission of Lieut.-G-eneral Mxlinan, 
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‘‘ Erected in memory of Captain Yalentine Pyue, late Mr.-Gunner of England 
‘‘ second somie of George Pyne of Curry mallett, in ye County of Somerset, Gent, 
“ who following ye footstepps of his B'ather and in loyale obedience to liis 
“ Sovereigne trayled a Fyke under tlie command of liis Father in ye last expedi- 
** con at Cadis in ye year 1625 and ye year 1627 in ye expedicon at ye Isle of 
Elie after that betook himself to his Map®® Fleet where hee served at sea till 
“ tlie late unhappy Kebellion, and during tliat llebellion in his late service 

“ at land. After" whose death hee voluntaryly followed ye command of Prince 
** Pup. for ye space of XY yeares. Both in his expedicons at sea and in ye warrs 
“ of Germany, till his now Map®® happy Bestauracon since tyme hee com- 
manded some of his now Map®® shipps in the first warr against ye Dutch and 
“ in Eecompense of his faithful service his Ma^^® was graciously pleased to elect 
him Mr.-Guimer of England in capacity hee departed this life (w®^ hee 
ledd single) the last daye of Aprill Anno D^^ 1677 and in ye XXYIIF^‘ year of 
“his Majesties Eeigne aged 74 years. 

Y ndauntcd Hero whose aspircing mind 
A s heiiig not willing here to bee confind 

L ike birds in cage, in narrow Trunk of Clay 
E ntertained Death it soard away 
K ow hee is gone why should I not relate 
T 0 a future age his valour, Fame, his Fate 
I ust, Loyal, I*rudont, Faithful, such was hco 
K atiiros accomplished worlds Epitomic. 

P roud hee was not and though by Riches tryd 

Y et virtue was his safe his surest guide 

H or can devouring Tyme his rapid Jawes 
E re eat away those Hxioms hee made Lawes.’^ 


‘2 the masteb-gunnees oe engiand. 

SUCCESSION LIST OE-THE -MASTEE^GUNNERS OE ENGLAND. 


Eeigii. 


Date of 
Appt. 


Name. 


War Services, 


&c. 


Chas, II. 
( Co)itd,) 


^ 1670. Sir Thomas Critclieley appointed 
Master- General of the Ordmmce, and in 1678 
Sir Thomas was appointed also Master-General 
of the Ordnance in Ireland, with other pliir- 
^ alities. 

^ Captain Leake was Mixster-Gunner of 
H.M.S. Speedwell, and transferred to the 
Frincess (a fourth-rate, of 52 guns) in 
October 1664. Appointed Master-G unner of 
Eort Gillingham (Kent) in 1672. The 
grounds assigned for his .preferment as 
Master-G miner of England were his “ good 
service during the -warr with the French, 
Deane, and Dutch, by sea and land.'” 

In 1678 Colonel George Legge (afterwards 
Lord Dartmouth) was appointed General of 
the Artillery/'’ with tlie army in the Nether- 
lands ; but the Master-Gmmer of England 
does not appear in the details. In 1682 
Colonel Legge (then Lord Dartmoutli) became 
Master-General of the Ordnance (he liad been 
Lmitenant of the Ordnance since 1679) : and 
his first effort, in conjunction with Captain 


I Leake, was to bring all the Master- Gunners 

i I of Great Britain under the direct authority of 


1677 


Captain 

Richard 

Leake. 


the Master- General of the Ordnance (instead 
of under the Master-Gunner of England), a 
course which continued until 1855, when the 
Board of Ordnance was abolished. Since 
1859 the Master-Gunners have been incor- 
porated into the Coast Brigade (now called 
‘‘District Establishment ’0. 

1682. A residence at Woolwich (in the 
“ great house now the model room, Labor- 
atories, Eoyal Arsenal) — was provided for the 
Master -Gmmer of England, and a stable for 
his horses. 

1683. Eunctions of the Master-Gunner 
of England further defined; and his pay raised 
to £190 per annum. At this time one of the 
sons of the Master-Gunner of England (John 
Leake) was appointed one of the Master- 
Gunners attached to Eegiments with battalion 


guns (instituted by Charles II.) : and he 
.subsequently became one of the three deputies 
or “mates’" to the Master-Gunner of England. 
On 24th December, 1714, Richard Leake, son 
of John, and grandson of the Master- Gunner 
of England, was warranted Master-Gunner’s 
mate (i,e., Deputy of the Master-Gunner of 
^England). 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTER-GUNNERS OE ENGLA.ND, 


Reign. 


[Date of 
Appt. 


Name, 


War Services^ &c. 


James II. 
1685-1-688 


C 1685. John Eawcett, appointed Deputy of 
< Master- Gunner of ILngland at 5s. for field 
( service train. 


Wm. and ‘ 
Mary. 
1689-170^ 


(' 1688. The Master' Gunner of England 

(Captain Eichard Leake) took the field against 
William of Orange : and this appears to have 
' been the last occasion of the Mastei-G-nnner 
of England being employed in such capacity 
on active service in the field. The Master- 
Gumier of England was included in the train 
of artillery, 1691, to accompany Marl- 
borough’s army to the Continent; but he was 
omitted from the revised details of the train 
actually embarked in 1693, probably on 
account of his advanced age, but three deputies 
^ or mates ” to the Master- Grunner of Eng- 
land were on this occasion provided, with 
extra pay of £45 each per annum, viz.*. — ^ 

Mr. John Leake, Master- Grunner (son of the 
Master- Grunner of England), who remained at 
home. 

^ Mr. Thos. Dodge, Master- Grunner, who em- 
barked with the artillery train of Marlborough’s 
army in 1693 (promoted Grentleman of the 
Ordnance” in 1696 for distinguished services), 
Mr. Thomas Silver, Master-Grunner, who 
embarked 1693 'Ho attend the bomb vessels ” 
(promoted Captain for distinguished services, 
and subsequently became Master -Gumier of 
England), 

1689. Frederick, Duke ofi Schomherg, 
appointed Master-Greiieral of the Ordnance. 
The Duke was killed in the battle of the 
Boyne; and was succeeded as M.Gr.O. by 
Henry, Yiscounii Sydney, who was in turn 
succeeded, in 1694 by Henry, Earl of 
Eomney. 

1696. Captain Eichard Master- 

Gunner of England, at Woolwich ; and 
was buried in Woolwich Church. 


Y The Master-Gunilership of England now 
enters a new phase by becoming a substantial 
A honorarium holden by an Artillery Officer of 
high rank in addition to the pay and allow- 
^ances of his army rank — a precedent, which 
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SUCCESSION LIST OP THE MASTEE-GUNNBES OP ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 


Date of 

.Vppt. 


lYm. and 
Mary 
(QontcL) 


Anne. 
1702-1714 


Name. 


1696 


Lieut. -Col, 
George 
Browne. 


Captain 
Tlios. Silver. 


War Services, &c. 


Bas continued to tlie present day, with tlie one 
exception of Captain Thomas Silver (for whom 
the distinctive appointment of Master- Gmmer 
of England, without other office, was revived 
in 1702). Hitherto this ancient and honor- 
able post — the pritiiiis ordinatns or senior 
grade of Artillery— had been conferred upon 
a Master-Gunner, by selection, for distin- 
guished services, who had graduated from 
Gunner. 

The old order now changes, 

Giving place to new. 

The venerable incumbent of the office 
(Captain Leake) had remained in England, and 
although represented on land and at sea by his 
deputies, Master- Gunners Dodge and Silver, 
Lieut.-Col. Browne was de facto the Master- 
Gunner of England with Marlborough’s army, 
and his artillery had developed and become 
distinguished beyond all precedent (so many 
as 120 pieces of cannon and mortars having 
been directed by him alone at the siege of 
Huy). The Duke of Maiiboroiigli therefore 
secured the nomination of his senior Lieut. - 
Colonel Commanding the Artillery ; and the 
Boyal Warrant of 20th October, in the eighth 
of William and Mary, in reciting the incum- 
bents of the office (since temp. Henry VIIL), 
conferred upon Colonel Browne the 
and emoluments” enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Although described in the Eoyal Warrant 
merely George Bt'otvne, Esqre., the new 
incumbent was the ikrtillery Lieut. -Colonel 
(since 1691) : in 1700 Lieut.-Colonel Browne’s 
pay with the Train is recorded as .^63 00 per 
annum, and in the quarter-books for 1700 as 
Master-Gnmier of England at£190 : in 1702 
he was promoted Colonel from 1 April, 1702, 
at £1 5s. per diem., and would appear to 
Jiave died in that month. 

The last of the Incas ! Captain Silver was 
originally appointed Gunner on 4 Oct. 1663 ; 
promoted Master - Gunner choxii 1670; Chief 
Master -Gunner of the Elect, with the bomb 
vessels ordered with the expedition to Elanders 
l^in 1698; in 1696 promoted deputy or "mate” 
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SUCCESSION LIST OP THE MASTER-GUNNERS OP ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Amie, 

(Oontd.) 



< 

'^to the M.G. of E. ; and Master -GimneT of 
England in April 1702, vice Ooionel Browne, 
for good services by land and sea. 

Captain Silver died in 1710, and lies buried 
in Sliafwicli Cliiircli, Somersetshire. The late 
Lieut. -Colonel A. Warry, when D.-A.-A.-G., 
discovered this, and kindly communicated it 
to me. 

12th May, 1702. Earl of Marlborough 
^appointed Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Geo. I. 
1714-1727 

1710 

Colonel 

James 

Pendlebury. 

i 

^ Col. Pendlebury’s appointment as Master- 
Gunner of England at 2s. per diem, and 
allowances, is dated 29tli November. His 
services had been exceptionally distinguished 
with Marlborough’s army.' Col. Pendlebury 
Comptroller of the iirst permanent Train 
of Artillery on ist May, 1698 (of which Lieut.- 
Colonel George Browne was Colonel, and 
Captain Albrecht Borgard, Adjutant), and 
was then styled “Mr.,” third in point of 
seniority in the Train, He embarked for 
Plolland in 1702, as Comptroller', in 1706 
was appointed “ Chief Eiremaster in 1708, 
Second Colonel and Comptroller in Holland ; 
November, 1709, Master -Gumier of England ; 
December, 1799, Colonel of Eoyal Artillery 
in the Low Countries ; 1711, Second Colonel 
[ and Comptroller in Flanders j and in 1715 
was placed on half-pay at iBl 12s. 6d. per 
diem. 

1712. Kichard, Earl of Kivers, appointed 
Master-General; 1712, succeeded by James, 
Duke of Hamilton. 

1714. Duke of Marlborough re-appointed 
Master -Gefieral. 

1715. Major Bonsfield, “Mate,” or 
Deputy, to the Master- Gunner of England io 
have the care and command of the two com- 
panies of gunners and matrosses quartered at 
Deptford and Woolwich; and that every 
Saturday at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
“ they be mustered and paid at the gun shedd 
on Blackheath.” 

Major Wm. Bonsfield was the last survi- 
vor of the three “ Mates ” or Deputies of 
(^the Master-Gunner of England. He died 
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Eeign. 

Date of 

Appt. 

Name. 

War Servicesj &c. 

Geo. I. 
1714-1727 
{Contd.J 

Geo. 11. 
1727-1760 



""at Greenwicli, 4tli December, 1736. His 
obituary records that ‘‘ lie behaved with great 
gallautry in King William and Queen Anne’s 
wars, both by sea and land. By sea anno 
1694, against Kilmore Castle, near London- 
derry; a 7 mo 1694 at the bombardment of 
Diepe, Havre de Grace, and at the expedition 
to Yigo. Ill Ireland at the battles of the 
Boyne, Agrim, Limerich, Galway and Drog- 
heda. At most of the sieges in Blanders, and 
at the battles of Landen, Hochstet, Eamilies, 
Oudenarde, &c.” 

1716. In this year, \Yhen a spasmodic fit 
of retrencliment was being enacted, the Board 
of Ordnance suggested to the Duke of Marl- 
borough that the salaries attaching to some 
venerable offices might be estreated and 
applied towards the establishment of a 
mment Artillery Train — among these being 
that of the Mader-Grunnev of England — on 
the ground that (as in the case of the aged 
Captain Eichard Leake) “when there hath 
-{ been any extraordinary service required, this 
office (Board of Ordnance) hath been obliged 
to inlist other persons, and to make demand 
in Parliament for payment of the same.” It 
was then “ humbly proposed that as vacancys 
shall happen in the said establishments the 
salarys of them be applied to the forming of 
one or more companies of gunners. . . 

On this occasion this premier office of artillery 
was saved from the woodman’s axe, though 
in the mutilated form of being designated 
Mader^Qiinnei' of Whitehall and St. Jameses 
FarJc (London), with reduced allowances of a 
Master- Gunner, i.e. 3s. per diem, and official 
residence in St. James’s Park ; and the three 
“ Mates ” or Deputies were retired, but not 
to be replaced at death. The Artillery Train 
remained permanent. In 1721 we find the 
calm narration of the fact that “Colonel 
James Pendlebury is paid his allowance as 
MaBter- Gunner of JEngland. ’ ’ 

1725-1728. John, Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, appointed Master- General of the 
^Ordnance. 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE MASTEE-GUNNERS OF ENGLAND. 


Eeign. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Geo. II. 
1727-1760 
(Oontd.J 




1740. John, Duke of Montague, appointed 
Master- General of the Ordnance. 

1742, John, Duke of Argyle, re-appointed 
Master- General of the Ordnance in February ; 
and on resigning, in March, the Duke of 
Montague was re-appointed in succession. 

1749. Duke of Marlborough appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

1758. Col. Pendlebury, the last Master- 
Gminer of Bnglanf would appear to have 
^died in this year. 

i 

j 

1759 

Captain 

Joseph 

Brome. 

I 

1 

1 

In the London Gazette ” of 6th January, 
1759, Captain Joseph Brome was appointed 
Master- Gunner of Whitehall and St. Jameses 
FarJc^ London. Capt. Brome was at this date 
A,-D.-C. to the Marquis of Granby, after 
having been A.-D.-C. to Lord Geo. Sackville, 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The career of Captain Brome is probably 
the most extraordinary in the annals of the 
British army; and at tliis moment the Memoirs 
of the Brome Family are approaching com- 
pletion. 

His mother, Mary Hicks — of an ancient 
yeoman family (her father being lord of the 
manor of Charfield, Gloucestershire)— -had 
married, Joseph Walton, of Southwark, and 
their son Joseph was born in 1711 or 1712. 
She subsequently married, in Minorca, Corpl. 
Charles Brome of the Artillery (afterwards 
commissioned in E.A., and rendered distin- 
guished services). The boy, Joseph Walton, 
was enlisted, in Minorca, as Drummer Joseph 
Brome, about 1720 (then 8 years of age), in 
the company of which his mother’s husband 
was then Corporal Charles Brome. This 
drummer boy eventually became lord of the 
manor of Charfield, on succeeding to the 
maternal estates, but remained in the Artillery 
and reared a family (some of the sons taking 
the name of Walton, others that of Brome), 
who contracted alliances into families of high 
distinction. He died April 30, 1796, aged 84, 
a Lieut.-General, Colonel Commandant B,A., 
Commandant of Woolwich Garrison, Master- 
^Gunner of St. James’s Park, and lies buried 
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Eeigii. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 


War^ Services, &c. 

Geo. III. 
1760-1830 

1759 

Oapt, J osepli 
Brome. 

< 

St. Nicliolas Clmrcli, Pliimstead (liis 
tombstone being immediately witltin the 
entrance to the church). 

After 1737, Captain Brome resumed the 
name of Walton, for civil purposes ; but 
retained that of Brome as a soldier. 

1759. Viscoimt Ligonier, Master- General. 
1763. Granby, „ 

1796. Major-Genl. Joseph Walton, eldest 
son of the above-mentioned Lieut. -General 
Joseph Brome was born at the Gim House, St. 



(Qontd.) 

James’s Park. Prom Geiitleman Cadet in 
1753, he became Major-General in 1795 ; and 
succeeded his father in 1796 as Master -Giinner 
of St, James's Rarh ; promoted Lieut. -General 
in 1802 ; and died, at Woolwich, 24th March, 
1808. His grave, in St. Nicholas churchyard, 
Plumstead, adjoins the church in wliicli his 
father’s remains are interred. General 
Walton’s career will be outlined in the 
Memoirs of the Brome Family (now in 
^course of preparation). 


N.JB. — Here end the original mirces to which I have had access ; hut Major 
James Ritchie, RM, has Icindly come to the rescue and unearthed the following 
Successions from records at the War Office, 


' Geo. lY. 
1820-1830 

1808 

Lt.- General 
Sir John 
Macleod, 
G.C.H. 

1 ( Appointed Master-G miner of St. James's 
4 ParJc, vice Walton, 1808. Died at Woolwich, 
/ 27 th January, 1833. 

Wm. lY. 
1830-1837 

1833 

M.-Genl, 
^ Sir Alex. 

Dickson, 
G.C.B, K.C.H. 

( Appointed Master* -Gunner of St, James's 
4Pff.r/c28th January, 1833. Died in London, 
/22nd April, 1840. 

Queen 

Yictoria 

1837 

1840 

M.-Genl, 
B Sir Kobt. 

Gardiner, 

G.C.B,E.C.H. 

( Appointed Master-Gunner of St. James's 
AFarh, 1st May, 1840. Died at Eslier, 26th 
/June, 1864. 


1864 

M,-Genl. 
Sir Hew D. 

Boss, G.C.B. 

1 C Appointed Master-Gunner of St. James's 
AFark 1st July, 1864. Died at Knights- 
i (, bridge, 10th December, 1868. 
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Eeigii. 

Date of 
Appt. 

Name. 

War Services, &c. 

Queen 

Yictoria. 

(Contd.) 

1868 

General 
W. Wylde, 

C.B. 

( 

-i 

( 

" Appointed Master ^G miner of 8t. James’s 

1 Park 11th December, 1868. Died in London, 
A4th April, 1877. 


1877 

General 
‘lU Sir John 
Bloomfield, 
K.C.B. 

( 

( 

Appointed Master-Gmmer of St, James's 
\Park 15th April, 1877. Died in London, 

' 1st August, 1880. 


1880 

General 
Poole Y. 
England, 

( 

< 

< 

^ Appointed Master- Gunner of St. James's 
\Park, 2nd August, 1880. Died at Dover, 
6th November, 1884. 


1884 

General 
Sir John 
St. George, 

K.C.B. 


r Appointed Master -Gunner of St. James's 
Park 7th November, 1884. Died in London, 
j^l7th March, 1891. 


1891 

General Sir 
Col ling wood 
Dickson, 
1^.(2:., G.C.B. 


Son of General Sir Alexander Dickson, 
former Master -Gunner of St. James's Park^ 
appointed Master-Gimner of St. James's 
Park ISth March, 1891, and is the present 
^Incumbent. 


The war services of the successors to Lient.-Oeneral Walton are 
recorded in detail in the Army Lists. 

In 188] the Master- Grunners were graded into 1st clasSj pay at 6s. j 
2nd clasS; pay at 5s. 8d. ; 3rd class^ pay at 4s. 6d. ; and JFarranis were 
conferred upon the 1st and 2nd classes; but^ perhaps by oversight, 
the Premier Master- Gunner of England was relegated to the Si'd class, 
with lowest rate of pay, and not given a Warrant/^ so that at date of 
succession the Master-Gunner of St^ Jameses Park, London, is junior to 
all the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class Master-Gunners ! 

The ^^Master-Gunner of England was, however, not published 
[Proceedings, Poijal Artillery histitntion, Fol. XPF.) ; the office 
had been dismissed in the Histories of the Royal Artillery with the 
scantiest notice, as little beyond tradition was known before the publica- 
tion of the original Royal Warrant of Queen Elizabeth (in the E.A.L 
Proceedings quoted) of the dignity and precedence of the Premier 
Master- Gunner of England : but " surely it is not too late to restore 
the dignity of Warrant grade, of 1st class, to this illustrious survivor 
of the Artillery ages ? 



QUICK-FIRING GUNS IN HARBOUR DEFENCE. 


BY 


LIEUTENANT A. S. BUCKLE, R.A. 


An attempt is made in tliis paper to show how important a part quick- 
firing guDS (and especially the newer and heavier patterns) seem 
likely to take in the defence of coast fortresses ; with a few remarks 
on the general method of employing these guns, should they be 
supplied for Harbour Defence purposes in the large proportion that 
seems necessary. 

It may appear in the following pages that the words ^Uikely,^^ 
probable,^^ seem,^^ &c., are very often used ; so often that the 
whole paper appears to be a mass of theory. But so faint is the light 
hitherto thrown by practical experience, under present conditions, on 
the question of ships v, forts, that no absolutely certain answer can be 
given as regards any of its aspects. What little is known from actual 
experience, however, encourages the Coast Artilleryman to hope that 
the ideas he at present holds (on which this paper is founded) may be 
borne out when put to the practical test of real fighting'. 

A short description of the guns of this nature that have at present 
been made, and their capabilities, may be of use before proceeding to 
discuss their advantages. 

Of the lighter patterns we have the 6-pr. and 3-pr. Hotchkiss and 
Nordenfelt guns : of these a good many have already been issued to 
coast fortresses — the 6-prs. as auxiliary armament, the 3-prs. for the 
defence of mine-fields chiefly. All quick-firing guns fire common 
shell of two kinds; steel, pointed, practically armour-piercing ; and 
cast-iron. They also have case shot. The 4* 7-inch gun fires shrapnel 
in addition : while the 6-inch ammunition has not yet been decided, 
but will probably follow the same lines. The 6-prs. have a muzzle 
velocity of about 1830 f.s., with black powder, and will pierce two 
inches of steel at 1000 yai'ds, while the 3-prs. at the same range, 
muzzle velocity 1870 f.s,, will pierce 1*8 inches. They range effec- 
twely^ up to about 1700 yards, and 10 aimed rounds per minute can 
readily be fired with these smaller natures. 

The 4*7-inch quick-firing gun fires a 451b. projectile with muzzle 
velocity 1786 (black powder).. With this velocity it will penetrate 
5*4 inches of steel at 1000 yards, but the muzzle velocity when using 
6. VOB. XIX 39 
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cordite is 2150 f.s., so that we may fully expect to overcome a six- 
inch plate 1000 yards away, with this gun. With it 15 well-aimed 
rounds have been fired in 2 min. 52 sec., the laying being delayed 
by a head-wind which drifted the smoke straight back over the gun : 
under good conditions five aimed rounds have been fired in 30| 
seconds. Its effective range is from about 2400 yards up to 3000. 

The 6-inch quick-firing gun has a 1001b. projectile, muzzle velocity 
1920 f.s. (with cordite 2250), giving a penetration of 14*3 inches of 
wroiight-iron at the muzzle; 10 aimed I'ounds have been fired from 
this gun in two minutes.^ 

It may be considered certain that, as soon as possible, some smoke- 
less propelling agent will be introduced for all quick-firing ordnance ; 
cordite for them is still in the experimental stage. All difficulties in 
laying caused by smoke will theu be removed ; the above results in 
rapidity of firing were all obtained with smoke-producing powder. 

Ships' Fire Almost all mocleni ships of war carry a number of these guns as 
SuperioHu auxiliaries to their main armament, and the secondary guns of some 
Volume, are to be or have been replaced by the heavy quick-firing guns. 

If; tlien, harbour defences are not provided with similar weapons, they 
will bo jolaced at a disadvantage in fighting ships, for the ships will 
have the superiority as regards rapidity and volume of fire. On the 
other hand, shore guns of any description have many advantages over 
those on ship-board ; they fire from a steady platform, their supply of 
ammunition may b© practically unlimited, and when properly placed 
they offer a very small target : so that, if the shore defences be pro- 
vided with a quick-firing armament to correspond with that already 
on the ships, it is very evident on which side the advantage will lie. 
q.f.^S^s!s. Again, let us consider the purposes for which quick-firing guns were 
introduced into the Haval Service. These were 

(i.) To disable torpedo boats by piercing the boiler, '&o. A 
quick-firing gun with flat trajectory, giving a large danger 
zone, best fulfils this object, as the target is small and 
moves quickly. 

(ii.) To render the service of guns in unprotected portions of 
ships an impossibility. The unarmoured portions of any 
ship are penetrable by the lightest guns, so that a piece 
capable of gliding a dozen or so of destructive projectiles 
into them in the space of a minute was just what was 
wanted : and guns which can in the same time burst half- 
a-dozen shell of 45 or 100 lbs. weight amongst the guns^ 
crews, at a much greater range, are likely to be even more 
effective. ' 

It is clear that if the seaman gunner strives to attain these objects 
when fighting a hostile ship, or endeavouring to keep off the enemy's 
toipedo boats, so also will the Coast Artilleryman when he has to 
engage an attacking or passing enemy's ship, or when defending a 
mine-field or landing-place ; and if the former finds quick-firing guns 

J Its powers are equal to tliose of the service 6-meh gun. 
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to answer best for these purposes, the latter, therefore, requires to be 
supplied with the same weapons. 

It must now be well known to eyery Coast Arfcillerymaii that for his 
purposes comniou shell is the most useful projectile, armour-piercing 
shot ranking next in efficiency. The Coast Artillery question of 
^‘'choice of projectile only becomes complicated when dealing with 
armoured ships. Even in this case authorities such as Captain Orde 
Browne give it as a maxim, that far more destruction is wrought upon 
an armoured ship by sending a live shell into the unarmoured parts, 
than by trying (usually with small prospect of success) to force a mass 
of dead metal, as an armour-piercing projectile is, through the armour 
into the vitals. Modern war-ships without exception present a very 
large unprotected area, and their secondary armament has either very 
slight protection, or is surrounded merely by a thin skin of iron or’ 
steel which would just serve to burst common shell effectively, and 
increase the havoc with its own fragments. Thus it seems that a well- 
directed fire of common shell at an armoured vesseFs unprotected 
parts must result in the almost immediate silencing of all guns not 
behind armour, and in such considerable destructive effect on the ship 
herself, and her crew, that for her own safety she must speedily with- 
draw from the contest. The greater the number of these projectiles 
that can he poured in in a given time, the sooner will the above results 
he obtained, and the greater will be the demoralizing effect on the 
crew ; so here again quick-firing guns appear to be the most suitable 
ordnance to employ. 

And the above argument in favour of the use of quick-firing guns 
in Harbour Defence of course applies all the more strongly in the case 
of unarmoured vessels. Indeed, at a station far removed from an 
enemy^s base,. which would therefore be liable to attack by his cruisers 
only, it is conceivable that the heaviest guns required would be a few 
6-inch quick-firers. 

Against the older broadside ships, which are armoured all over with 
some five or six inches of iron, it would seem that armour-piercing 
projectiles would have to be used in preference to common shell. 
Naval men declare that a few Palliser shot making clean holes through 
a ship are not of much account ; but if with the aid of the 6- inch and 
4’7-inch quick-firing guns we could manage to convert the fmwXo 
many they might possibly alter their opinion. Further, provided 
penetration can be secured, an armour-piercing projectile, passing 
through a plate whose thickness approaches the maximum power of 
the gun, will break up almost as destructively as a common shell. 

Whilst we are considering the value of the employment of armour- 
piercing projectiles it may not be amiss to recall to mind that a 6-pr. 
quick-firing gun, at a short range, has rendered a new-type gun 
unserviceable by striking it on the chase ; and the Inchkeitli experi- 
ments in 1884 have shown of what excellent target practice this piece 
is capable : so that we may fairly expect good effects by firing quick- 
firing guns at the exposed armament of modern barbette ships. 

Captain H. J. May, R.N., in the course of two very interesting 
lectures on The Naval Attack of a Coast Fortress,^^ delivered lately 
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at Shoeburyness, said tbat if an enemy on tlie sea conid do wbat lie 
wanted small, fast craft, lie would endeavour to pusli them past 
the coast works in preference to risking his valuable sea-going ships. 
Also that all removal of obstructions in a barred channel would, be 
attempted by the same class of vessel. Against these quick-firing 
guns would be of the greatest utility. He was of opinion that if the 
enemy did determine to take the risk of running his fleet through a 
defended channel, having cleared the way, his histest ships, probably 
unarmoured cruisers, would clash in first. A concentrated fire from 
heavy quick-firing guns would give a very good chance of disabling 
these, and so delaying under fire the armoured ships following in their 
wake for a time sufficient to put them also cut of action by riddling 
their unax^moured portions. He further said that raids by cruisers 
would be the form of attack most likely to be met with; and this 
class of vessel is the very one with which quick-fiinng orcinaiice are 
best able to cope, and for engaging which they are chiefly superior to 
the ordinary weapons of destruction. 

To meet all the naval operations mentioned in the last pai^agi’aph, 
the importance of the following words, quoted from the manual of 
Garrison Artillery, Vol. I., 1887, is most appai-ent : — Against ships 
in motion, or in the defence of a channel attempted to be forced by 
steam-ships, it (the rate of fire) cannot he too rapid, provided the gun 
is carefully laid."^^ No other class of ordnance can fulfil this command- 
ment so well as the quick-firing guns. 

It is probable that the lighter quick-firing' guns may be nsoi, on 
cone mountings in railway trucks, for the defence of land fronts, but 
this enters moi'e into the domain of Siege Artillery. They would 
probably have to be used indepeudently, though for such a purpose as 
repelling an assault they could be massed in a train, to be moved to 
the vai'ious points of attack as required. 

Minrieids utility of the lighter natures, particularly the S-prs. on jReld 

* cari'iages, for the defence of mine-fields has already been recognised 
by their adoption in the Land Service ; so that nothing need be said 
here on that point, further than that it would be advisable to prepare 
covered positions for their use — two or three positions for the same 
guns under vai-iuus cmcumstances, if necessary. 

Machine guns (except the 1-inch Nordenfelt, should that be intro- 
duced for Land Service) would all be in the hands of the infantry, 
their role being to intensify or supplement infantry fire. 

Smnmaary. To Summarise generally the above considerations we see that quick- 
firing ordnance, more especially the 6-inch and 4‘7-inch guns, if 
employed in Harbour Defence, will affoi'd most valuable aid as 
auxiliaries to the main armament of the defence ; will in a good many 
cases be equivalent to, or even do better work than such main arma- 
ment; and will perform certain special duties with far more effect than 
can be hoped for by the use of any other weapons. Under those 
circumstances we may consider it certain that before very long 
when the supply of these guns to the Navy has been completed), 
Artillery whose duty it is to man our harbour 
defences will have a considerable number of guns of this description 
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in their charge. It will be for them, in concert with the Engineers, 
to deckle howto dispose them to the best advantage p to evolve for 
them schemes of organisation and tactical employment ; and to so train 
themselves in the service of the new guns that they may be ready 
when the time comes to use their great powers to the full. For froni 
their nature these guns will require a special scheme for their work- 
ings differing somewhat from those that may already have been drawn 
up for the present armament, as I hope to show later on : though 
being a scheme for armainent only, in most cases, it should 

not, of course, in any way interfere with that already in existence for 
the general tactical working of the fortress. 

Present ideas on the position of guns on a sea-front are embodied Disposition, 
in the words dispersion and concealment.^" Groups of well- 
dispersed and well-concealed emplacements — the guns mounted on 
disappearing mountings for low sites, and e7i barheUe with bullet-proof 
breech shields when at a moderate height — with an inf an tiy redoubt 
here and there to keep oflf landing-parties ; such emplacements are to 
take the place of conspicuous works, crowded with guns cramped 
behind armour or exposing their detachments to machine-gun fire. 
Quick-filing guns cannot, of course, be placed on disappearing mount- 
ings,^ but lend themselves perfectly to the barbette form. One of 
these guns thus mounted can practically only be put out of action by 
a direct hit either on the gun itself or on the crest of the front of the 
emplacement : and, if properly concealed, would even on a low site be 
so difficult to distinguish, and present such a small target when seen 
that it would seem, judging from the few direct hits obtained by the 
fleet at Alexandria, almost impossible for a ship’s gun to do it any 
damage. The difficulty of ranging the machine guns of the ships at 
Alexandria, and the results of the Inohkeith experiments would make 
it appear that the gun detachment, protected by a bullet-proof shield, 
have not much to fear from machine-gun and shrapnel bullets. 

Where, as in most coast fortresses, forts already exist, it is impor- 
tant for many reasons, such as noise, smoke, &c., that quick-firing 
guns be kept outside these works at some little distance. In some 
cases, however, as in the Spit Ports, it is impossible to do this ; but 
these are exceptional. The present organisation for quick-firing guns 
lays down that they shall be under the control of the Port Commander 
through a Sub-Oommander. As it is in the highest degree essential 
that every gun of the fortress shall, for purposes of concentration and 
direction of fire, &c., be under the control of some officer exercising, 
under the Section O.R.A., the duties of Port Commander, it would 
seem inadvisable to place the new guns too far away from the existing 
work ; unless they be made to form the armament of a new Port 
Commandeffs command. This would hardly be done if they are to he 
considered merely ' as auxiliary armament. ' 

Combiumg the considerations of necessity for dispersion of guns “Dispersed*' 
and necessity for control of their fii-e, it appears that these guns will 
most probably bo found disposed in groups of not more than three of 

1 The balance pillar ” mounting can liarcUy bo called disappearing, for tbe gun is exposed tlie 
whole time it is in action. 
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the heavy or four of the lighter natures, the guns in each group being 
placed some 30 or 40 yards apart, or if traverses arc placed between 
the guns about 20 yards apart. Local circumstaneos, of course will 
determine many points of detail. The work of loading the 6-ineh 
and 4-7-inch quick-firing guns in rapid firing is very heavy, so that 
the loading numbers require to be frequently relieved ; cover for the 
reliefs_ must therefore be provided close at hand. It would also be 
advisable to provide communication, screened from firo and observa- 
tion, between the guns, and from them to observing stations on the 
flanks. For it may be taken for granted that the '‘man who lays a 
quick-firing gun will, in rapid firing, be too much occupied with the 
laying of the next round to be able to observe where his last round 
went: and it is not necessary that he should, so long as the officer in 
charge of the group of quick-firing guns is able to observe the fire of 
his group. As his duties differ somewhat from those of the present 

Group Officer,” I would term this officer a “ Group Commander.^’ 
As one man lays both for direction and elevation, and generally 
superintends the working of the gun, thus combining the duties of 
gun-layer and gun-captain, he may be conveniently designated by the 
old term of “No. 1.” 

I am not aware of the method that has been devised of workino- for 
, the exceptional cases, as above, where 6-pr. quick-firing guns have to 
be mounted alterna,tely with the heavy guns in the fort. But it 
appears hardly possible to control the fire of these pieces in groups, 
so that these seem to be the only cases where fire-control must be left 
to the Nos. 1. I imagine each of these might do best by working as 
tollows :— Keeping under cover till the ranges passed down show that 
the objective is nearly within his effective fire, he would then go to 
the nearest heay pn on his right hand, say, and, by looking along 

+ 1 ,^ ^ 1 ?-° group objective ; by then firing at 

this objective as fast as he can, only stopping to alter his tangent-sight 
according to the ranges passed down to the heavy guns ; having pre- 
viously been informed what correction he must make for the “error of 

guns in the heavy gun group, which 
ronSiluTrv??® finng at the same objective under much the same 
w? — r Stationed at a central 

npriin-na in ^4- Other observing station^ might 

perhaps to a certain extent correct their fire. 6 

the “ffispersed” groups described above, away from 
f mov^?sht!!!+^ "" two methods of fighting them when engaging 
them ^ bo?h ™ ^ ^ objective likely to be presented to 

vSd noi^?™+ cases except at close quarters, the Fort Commander 

he mus^t be ee Commander,” with whom 

havTsoL^meL^ Commander” must 

Lgles oTtmS if of communicating 

tJn at Eh delations and amounts of deflec- 

^e, mmfoter the"^^^^^^^^ their tangent-sights. In each 

Kiviner snecial'RiVnAlQ , will require some means of 

gmng special signals to hia Nos. 1, such as when to commence or 
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cease rapid filing, &c. Ooiisequently in each case one man per gun 
will be required as a ^'dial number/^ to watch these means of com- 
munication, and call out changes of range, signalled orders, &c., to his 
No. 1. ^ ' 

If the firing were to be by salvoes the rapidity of fire, the peculiar Saivo 
quality of quick-firing guns, would to some extent be lost, and the 
difficulty of getting the group to work together sufficiently well to ’ 
effect this species of fire properly, under the ci ream stances of their 
distance apart and the special nature of the guns, would be consider- 
able; on the other hand, the difficulty of smoke, which at present 
unfortunately still exists, would be minimised by firing salvoes, and the 
fire would be under the best possible control. But it seems hardly 
possible that quick-firing guns will in practice be fired by salvoes, from 
their very nature ; pi’obably, too, by the time we have them in large 
numbers in the Land Service they will be fired with smokeless ammuni- 
tion ,* and there seems no reason, if the Group Commander is able 
to start or stop his fire at will, why it should not be under sufficient 
control when each gim fires as rapidly as it individually can. 

The methods of working that suggest themselves are these iSod 

(a) The Group Commander, his objective having been indicated 
to him, points it out to his Nos. 1 by transmitting to them 
its bearing. He then takes the range of the objective 
with a depression range-finder at his observing station — 
on the wiiidwai’d flank of the group — and, making his 
corrections for strength of powder, speed and direction of 
vessel (as if he were a Fort Commander), and also for 
displacemmt (by using a difference table in conjunction 
with the graduated horizontal plate of the range-finder), 
he sends down to the group the corrected range and signals 
Commence slow fire each gun then, beginning from the 
leeward flank, fires a shot (by signal) at the rate of about 
one per minute per gun. Before the first minute is up 
the Group Commander should have been able to send 
down his additional corrections on the first two rounds, 
and he then gives the signal Sapid fire/^ On this each 
gun continues its fire as rapidly as possible, the Nos. 1 
receiving' from their dial numbers each change of elevation 
necessary, as given by the range-finder and transmitted 
coiTected by the dials, and altering their tangent-sights 
accordingly. The Group Commander should, by the 
proper use. of his dials, control and correct the fire ; but if 
it becomes wild or unsteady he may have to bring it to a 
temporary stop, to pull the group together as it were. 

This method secures the advantage of continuity of fire, 
but requires a range-finder, and seems liable to get tem- 
porai*ily out of hand, 

{Jj) As before the Group Commander points out to his guns 
the objective indicated to him. In this method no range- 
finder need be used, but the Group Commander estimates neceswir.) 
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the range to begin with, in doing which he would receive 
considerable assistance if the Fort Commander were to 
send down to him the range as given by his own rano-e- or 
position-finder, at the same time that he points out tho 
objective. 

The '' Group Commander ” would pursue a system much 
the same as that adopted in ranging a Field Battery at n 
moving object. Suppose, for example, the ship to be 

approaching the battery. All the guns take up the ran o-e 

given on the dial, which would be some 100 or 50 yards 
short of the estimated range of the ship. The leeward o-nn 
would then be signalled to fire a ranging shot. If this 

be observed to fall somewhat short, the same gun will ao-ain 

fire after a short interval— if the shot were observed very 
^ort, the elevation of the group would first be increased. 
When the Group Commander"' observes a ranging shot 
to fall close to the_ ship he signals “ Rapid fire,” whereupon 
all the guns pour in their fire at the utmost possible speed • 
until the Group Commander” perceives several slmt to 
fall over or burst high on the upper works of the shin 

the elevation shown 
on the dial, and orders Slow fire ” again from the rangino- 
gun, and Rapid fire when the ship comes to the new 
range. This he would continue, taking care that the 

Jrtfnnm G . ° “OK'ing away from the group 

no 1 and range again as soon 

shells striking the ^ater on the 

to ‘ *1"P. »-=! .V, too 

& miles „ hoee, in “‘S? ,f “ f ““t 

be attained when the host5I^<lTn . ‘‘■f® .®^o®ssive speed could only 
defences, and under these condition^ H yT™ Pa®*' the shore 

would not be neark so 5eat^ he^ alters 

probably not exceed 300 yards per 

likely to take. And if wl cnnl^L i course that she is 

and shots fired at one elevation wa th© freeboard of the vessel 

them whilst the 

freeboard, in graduatins* inriAY nlo/ ^ mean 

taken as 14 feet. Takms as an pH “^.®l®'^ated batteries, is 

Jip at a range of 2000 %rds, fromTsfir 100 "" 

Here the tangent of the ane-ls of • *? 100. fret above sea level. 

1® roughly, and the angle of descent at 2000 
teble IS 2° 43', making the whoTe 

it as 4° we get the horizontal didfa^ "lescent nearly 4°. Taking 

height of 14 feet, as nearly 70 yards ^ 

y yards, lo this we may add at least a 
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considerable fraction of the length of deck in the line of fire^forthe 
decks of modern ships present many objects that will beep a shot 
from glancing. Besides the gun is laid by the sights for elevation as 
well as direction, so that less elevation is really given to it as the ship 
comes closer. Tims we may fairly say that the ship is likely to be hit 
by rounds fired at the same tangent-scale elevation whilst she changes 
her range by 150 yards, or, taking the extreme case of a speed of 22 
miles an hour, during at least half-a-minute. Thus even with the 
6-inch gun we might expect to get off three rounds by rapid fire at 
each elevation at which ranging rounds are fired, or six with the 6-pr. 
at the least. 

Prom this it would seem that with a rapidly moving target, using 
G-inch or 4’ 7-inch guns, the first system (a) pi-oposed would be most 
suitable, and with these guns a range-finder would probably be pro- 
vided ; while with the G-prs. no range-finder would be required under 
any conditions, so use (5). 

In the attack of torpedo-boats, whose movement is so extremely 
rapid while presenting such a small target, it would be advisable to 
fire at the nearest boat until disabled or out of range or training. 
Prom the shortness of a torpedo-boat, added to its speed, it follows 
that deflection must be given in the direction of its movement, or the 
shots will fall behind it. 


As the guns in a dispersed say of three guns, as above Proposed 

described, might be as much as 40 yards apart, it follows that, in SrSing 
shooting at a target moving on a flank, such as a ship advancing up 
the line of coast towards the group, the gun on the flank farthest 
away from the target would be nearly 80 yards further away from the 
objective than the gun on the nearer flank, and the centre one 40 
yards. It must be decided whether to take this into account and 
endeavour to reduce to a minimum the disadvantages of laying guns, 
whose ranges really dififer as much as is shown above, as if they were 
all at the same distance from the objective; or whether to disregard it 
altogether. The disadvantages must be considerable, and I would 
propose a way of surmounting them, though this introduces fresh 
complications in the laying, and causes parallelism of fire. This latter 
would not in this case have the disadvantages attending it when using 
position-finders with heavy gnns, as it would not be a question of 
knocking armour to pieces by blows planted close together, but of 
attacking unarmoured spaces with man-killing projectiles ; and there 
the parallelism would only mean distribution of the fire, rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise, if only the increased difficulties of the laying can 
be got over. We are taught that the guns must be laid on some 


prominent and unmistakeable part of the ship, such as the bow, centre 
funnel, stern, &c., to give the layers some well-marked aiming point, 
and to ensure uniformity ; the Fort Commander directing his fire on 
particular portions, if necessary, by giving deflection. Still keeping 
to this principle I would propose, in the group of quick-firing guns 
described above, that the Nos. 1 of the guns should be instructed to 
lay each on a different prominent point of the ship, on the order Dis- 
tribute the fire.^^ The No. 1 of the gun on the farther flank would 

40 
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tlien lay^ on the nearest well-marked H.n i ■ , 

the No 1 of the centre gun on a point ^un.cnvi.L/fhi.;]" 

. . These points would be selected^ in each da'^s of si.;* ' 
as they will best correct the difference in the guns’' 
tune giving the best results on the ship In’ hrmn-Lr ,^’, f 
portions It IS most desirable to attack, ll n!;:4 1 1''''.!':;° 

Commander, having so studied the " idcnlitVin.^ ’o!i ccr’s « r 
of the enemy’s ships as to have made hinw.or., . ■ i 

most advantageous aimino’-noints seloctod 'T‘''’’‘'dod with the 

supplied with such diagi^mrwouhr W»^^elf 

flreinEang. , P°®dion of the guiis wlicu raiigintT (if H H,/, , 1 

-g. for that piirpose), and when pouring in their r id , ?r""" 

fire would in both cases bo thus dTstiibn • I the 

concentrate the fire as the vessel comes 'nmi- ” ' to 

group. It does not seem that the ohservatinu of tl . 'v 
m this ranging would be any more difficult tin 1 ‘ I tire 

®T£rpt!«“ 

sSft. '■P>i»8,»Sub-OommaBdeV7nId7d'Sd'rf'‘'‘‘' ™'| S™®''*’ 

ft» gUBS, moTing from ouo l„ BBotte by Totf r‘ '™”“ 

If no officer could be spared there spen« f^ommnnication. 

BO , yoSBoio 

becomes lluhfmor? a ^0625^"^“!? with'th - S 

be availabfe as are imed in Kvrl'tT™®^*’ 
a special point must be made of practisino- fi bat of course 

i.7« rtsr“ '*”*■»“- aXi” oS7r»yoM 

?riS?F“ htsSsiiT tattr r““ 

ti|r7- o- Mb gBB^ 

”''' r tu?' -wv 

that can quickly to replace lus gun 

practisprl under the circumstances ^Hp ^ ^e,maged part, if 

. . . aying his own gfun quit^ly at a niovbgU? ctXfffi^ 
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Tiis fcangent-scale elevation at once when a change in it is passed to 
him hy his dial number. 

If it is important for any gunners to fire as many practice i-ounds as Absolute 
possible from their guns, it is doubly so for the No. 1 and detachment 
of a quick-firing gun (as also for their “Group Commander”), whose of Ammtini- 
efficiency depends on their being completely accustomed to the working 
of their weapon in nqnd fire at practice; the more rounds they are 
allowed to fire^ under vsuch control that the shots are not wasted, the 
more likely they are to become efficient. The most important point, 
howoYer, to be instilled into^ the No. 1 is that lie must never fire his 
gnn until he is satisfied that it is correctly laid — a gain in rapidity at 
the cost of accuracy would be worse than useless, for without accuracy 
the much greater rapidity of fii’e gained with these guns would only 
mean a much greater waste of ammunition. 

It would also be important that each No. 1 should be told off to a 
particular gun, and work only with it, so that he might acquire 
sufficient manual dexterity in the laying. 

If qualified as a layer he should be entitled to some extra pay as a Quaiificatioo 
specialist without regard to the number of these already in the com- ^ 
pany ; but such qualification would only be attained by passing a much ' 
severer test, both as regards time and accuracy, than that at present 
laid down with ordinary guns. He would, however, be tested at his 
own gun. 

There should also be selected from the detachment an intelligent Spare Xo. i. 
man to act as the No, Fs understudy,^^ trained in the laying; so 
that should anything happen to the No. 1 this man could take his 
place. The No. 1 aud his understudy should be the only numbers 
allowed to lay and fire the gun, and should have permanent charge 
of it. 

Strong active men would be selected as loading numbers, and they Loading 
must have enough practice to attain the greatest dexterity and smart- 
ness. The changing of the loading reliefs must also be practised 
frequently, that no time may be lost in so doing. 

It will have been observed in the foregoing remarks that no attempt conclusion, 
is made to describe manufacturing details, if it may be so expressed, 
of any scheme ; all such would suggest themselves, and would, of 
course, be worked out on the spot. Only the probable dispositions 
and general methods of working have been attempted. The subject 
is comparatively a new one, on which opinions have not yet been 
expressed in writing ; some of this paper may be contrary to the 
ideas of those who have given thought to the matter, but, as an 
attempt to bring the subject forward, it may at least be useful in lead- 
ing to a further elucidation, by others, of this important and complicated 
question. It is hoped that these suggestions do not look too far ahead, 
and may be of some use to the Sei'vice, 

Woolwich, 

January, 1892, 
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“ BEYUE D’ARTILLERIE.” 


REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE APPLICABLE 
TO ORDNANCE. 


BY 

LIEUT..OOLONBL P. E. B. LORAHSTB, late R.A. 


No. 19 of tlie Comptes rendus of tlie Academe des Sciences, relative to its sitting' 
on the nth May, 1891, gives an account by Vieille of a registering pressure- 
gauge applicable to ordnance : — - 

We have sought to determine the law of development of pressures in the 
bores of guns up to the moment of their maximum by a development of the 
ordinary crusher-gauge. 

This result has been obtained under conditions of quite unexpected simplicity 
by the simple provision of a small smoked plate, less than a square centimetre 
(*155 of a square inch) in area at the head of the crusher. A vibrating lever, 
during its movement, traces its course on the smoked plate. The lever is fixed 
on the plate, but is released automatically by the first movement of the crusher 
piston. This arrangement is equally suited to the powder chamber, or to the 
bore in front of the driving ring of the projectile. 

The value of the period of vibration of the lever being known, it suffices to 
read with a micrometer the lengths intercepted by the undulations upon the axis 
of the figure traced on the smoked plate, in order to obtain the value of the 
pressure in function of the time. 

The general results, derived from a study of more than 150 tracings, obtained 
in naval guns of 14''* 5, 10"*6, 9"‘4, 6"* 2, and 5"* 5 calibre, and in military 
pieces of 3"* 5 and 6" calibre, are as follow : — 

1 ° — crusher apparatus placed in the powder chamber works statically, 
that is to say, there is equilibrium at every moment of the crush between the 
motive pressure and the resistance of the cylinder. This result has even been I 

obtained with powders much more violent than the service ones. It follows | 

therefore that not only does the final resistance of the crushed cylinder measure | 

properly the maximum pressure, but that, by referring to the table of the static I 

compression of cylinders, we may deduce from the compression observed at every j 

e. vox. XIX. ‘ I 
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moment the coiresponding pressure, and reconstitute afterwards the law of 
development of the pressure in functions of the time up to the moment of the 
maximum pressure. The apparatus constitutes therefore a real registering pres- 
sure-gauge. 

The knowledge of the law of development of the pressures in functions of the 
time leads naturally to a knowledge of the velocities and of the movements of 
the proiectile in the bore in functions also of the time. 

2°~_The crusher apparatus placed in front of the driving ring of the projec- 
tile works dynamically, as theory led us to expect. 

The trials carried out in the 5"*5 naval gun, with the crusher bolt placed a 
few centimetres in front of the ring, have clearly shown this complete change in 
the mode of working of the crasher apparatus, as shown by an examination of the 
tracings obtained in two identical rounds by means of the same apparatus, placed 
successively, in the powder chamber, and" in front of the driving ring of the 
projectile. 

The compressions observed were 0*0528 inches in the powder chamber, and 
0*1024 inches in front of the ring. The compression in the powder chamber 
was effected with comparative slowness in a duration of 12 vibrations of a tun- 
ing fork, about *003 of a second. 

The compression produced by the sudden application of the pressure, after 
the projectile had unmasked the orifice of the crusher placed in front of its 
ring, was effected in a time inferior to the duration of a half vibration of the 
vibrating lever. This duration of time, about *00025 of a second, is very 
near that assigned by theory to the dynamic compression of a cylinder by an 
ounce piston. In this case, theory indicates that the compression is double that 
which would correspond to the pressure to which the apparatus was subjec- 
ted if that pressure were exerted statically, which is in conformity with the 
experimental result. 

3° — The first researches undertaken by aid of these instruments have also 
shown clearly the anomalies which characterise the burning of powders in the 
bores of guns, anomalies which a mere observation of the maximnm pressures 
gave no cause to suspect. These researches have led to a knowledge of the 
conditions under which the anomalies in the distribution of the pressures may be 
eliminated. 


“MILITAE WOOHEITBLATT.” 


AN OBSERVATION LADDER FOR FIELD ARTILLERY. 


PEECIS BY 

Major E. S. MAT, E.A. 


This is an account of a means suggested for facilitating observation from bat- 
teries, wliicli lias also been made use of, with advantage, by Generals and Staff 
Officers. Although it may startle our notions a little, and offend some pre- 
judices, it appears to have met with considerable approbation both in Germany 
and Belgium, where it has been practically tested. A position will rarely 
combine advantages both for concealment and observation, and batteries may 
frequently find themselves pitted against an objective wliicli is invisible from the 



guns. It has been felt for the past three years,” says our our German author, 
6. voii. XIX. 
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tlmt if an elevated post of observation could be provided for the Commanding 
Officer of a battery without unduly adding to the weight of the equipment, it 
rvould prove a decided boon/’ 

The accompanying sketch will speak for itself, but it may be noted that tlie 
ladder is composed of tubular iron rods telescoping into one-another, and tliat it 
is capable of being set up and taken down very rapidly. It is intended to be 
raised on an ammunition wagon and can be packed underneath. Three men can 
fix it ill half-a-minute so securely that the wagon can move with it in situ. It 
weighs 88 lbs,, and gives the observer an extra height of 3' 5 metres. An im- 
proved pattern only weighs 66 lbs. It was practically tested during practice 
exercises by tlie German Sth Field Artillery Brigade, and was favourably reported 
on. It was also tested at Lockstedt by several officers of the otlier arms of liigli 
position. Altogether, independently of these German experiments, similar sugges- 
tions have been put forward in Belgium, and an observation ladder, the invention 
of Lieutenant de Cartres, lias actually been introduced into tlie Belgian service. 
The coiistrueiion and method of employment of this one were closely discussed 
last winter in the lievMe d'ArtiUeriei mi. Italia militak^e e ‘marina. It is signifi- 
cant that the same necessities have brought about a similar development in both 
countries.. ; 
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Any member wlio wishes can receive, at tli-e cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the “ Cleaveland ISTotes on the Early History of the Eoyal Eegiinent 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267 — 1757.” 

The Eecords of the Eoyal Military Academy are about to be re-pnblished in the 
original form, wdth additions and drawings, bringing it up to date ; the estimated 
cost will not exceed 12s. 6d. a copy. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woolwich. 

A NEW Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of E.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, E.A. I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name roistered in “ Kane’s List.” 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (d), and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.I. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (a), (r/), and (<?), Is.; Captains, (a) and (f/), 9d. 


The Committee -will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E.A.I. Library. 


Majou-General F. W. Stubbs, Eetired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the Eegiment of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover. Price, 5s. 

Any Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send his name and 
address to 

Major-General F. W. Stubbs, 

Dromiskin House, 

Castlebellingham, 

Ireland 


BOYAI. AH.TXI.I.ERY BXnHBB. OZiUB. 


Eules. 

Oeeicers of the Eoyal Artillery pn full or half -pay, can become annual sub- 
scribers at the rate of five shillings per annum, under the following conditions : — 
(fi) On joining the Regiment. 

(b) If a Subaltern, by payment of five shillings for every year of service 

up to five years, which shall be, the maximum number of years 
subscription chargeable to officers of that rank on joining. 

(c) If a Captain, by payment of six years subscriptions. 

(d) If a Major, by payment of seven years subscriptions. 

(e) If a Lieut. -Colonel, by payment of eight years subscriptions: 

H.E.H. The Commanber-in-Chief has approved of the Annual Eegimental 
Dinner taking place on Friday, the 10th June, 1892, at 8 p.m. 

6. ■•■VoL.' Xis.' 


AlTHIJAIi ©EHEBAL HEBTIHO- R.A.l. 

ILE.H. The Commandeb^in-Chief, Patron and President of the B.A. Insti- 
tution, 1ms approved of tlie Annual GenerahMeeting of the. Institution being held 
at 3 p.m. on Friday, lOtli June, in the Lecture Boom of the Institution of Civil 

Engineers, 25, Great George Street, Westminster. 

This Lecture Boom has been most kindly pkced at the disposal of the B.A .1. 
by the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the general Meeting, the Committee intend to bring forward the following 
resolutions, viz. : — 

(1.) That the Committee remain as now constituted ; that all Corresponding 
Members be extra members of the Committee, having a vote when 
they attend meetings of the Committeej that notice of all Committee 
Mekings be sent to Corresponding Members, either on home service 
or on leave at home from abroad, 

(2) That all proposed changes of the Buies should be notified in E.A.I. 
Proceedings ” in, what seems to the Committee, sufficient time 
before the General Meeting to which such changes are to be submitted 
to enable Members to form their views on them. 

Consequently, that Buie XX. be as follows : — 

XX. Xo alterations or additions to be made to these Bales, unless 
a notice in writing, specifying the alteration or addition to be pro- 
posed, shall have been posted on tbe Notice Board at the Institution 
for fourteen days previous to the General Meeting : and unless the 
alteration or addition shall have been published in the Notes of the 
E.A.I. " Proceedings ” in, what seems to the Committee, sufficient 
time before the General Meeting. 

(3.) That sanction be given for the removal from the Laboratory in the B.A. 
Institution building of all the furnaces and other fittings, and for the 
sale of chemicals therein with a view to extending the Museum. 

(4.) The Committee submit to the Ammal Meeting (in accordance with Buie 
II., last para.) for election as special honorary members of the 
Institution the names of the following gentlemen : — 

Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn Wood, Y.C., G.C.B., &c., &c,, Command- 
ing Aldershot Division. 

W. Anderson, Esq., M.I.C.E., D.C.L., Director General of Ord- 
nance Factories. 


The Committee will he glad to receive suggestions of a subject for the Duncan*’ 
Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1893. 

All suggestions will be submitted to the Annual General Meeting for discussion 
and selection. 


The ^ General Meeting will be succeeded by a consideration of the Begimental 
Chanties and probably of the HA, Games’ Fund. 

B.A.I, '*ETOCAE” PBIEE ESSAY, 1892. 

The Secretary has received Essays bearing mottoes : — 

“ Beculer pour mieux saiiter.” 

“ Experience is by industry achieved, &c.” 

“ S’arrto c’est de retrograder.” 

‘‘ Arma virumque.” 

“ He, that builds a fair house, &c.” 

"A raven rising proper.” 

in addition to those mentioned in March Proceedings.” 
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THE EOTAL AUTILLERT STEEPLECHASES, 1892, 

•WILL TAKE PLACE OK THE 

ALDEESHOT OOUESE 

(By peiinissmi of the General Officer Commandiny the Division), 

ON THE 30tli APRIL, 

(UNDER NATIONAL HUNT RULES.) 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the Annual (general Meeting, held in 
London, on the 6th June, 1891, the above Meeting will be held this year at 
Aldershot, on Saturday, the 30th April. 

The average subscriptions amount to about ^150 per annum, and before 
certain additional expenses were incurred, this was sufficient, but as things now 
stand c-8600 is required to carry out the Meeting liberally and creditably without 
drawing on the reserve fund. 

All subscribers of J1 and upwards will be furnished ivitli a receipt ticket, 
which they must bring with them if they attend the races, and on presenting this 
ticket at either' of the pay boxes, they will receive in exchange a free pass for the 
stand, enclosures, &c. 

J1 has been fixed as the minimum subscription entitling the giver to a free 
■pass, but smaller amounts will thankfully be received from those Officers who, 
though unable to be present, wish to assist in keeping up the Meeting as a 
regimental institution. 

there are 50 good loose boxes at the stables adjoining tlie Queen’s Hotel, 
Application should be made to Mr. F. Spicer, Southampton Hoad, Farnborough, 
Hants. The charge will be 5s. per night, including hay and straw, but not corn. 

Special trains will run both to Aldershot and Fleet Stations. The latter is 
the nearest Station to the Course, being a little over two miles. Arrangements 
will be made for conveyances meeting the special trains at Fleet, the usual 
charge being Is. 6d. to 2s. a head. Ambulances will, if possible, be furnished 
by the lioyal Artillery at Aldershot to convey subscribers to the Course from 
Fleet Station, at a small charge. The hour of departure of the special trains 
will be advertised in the sporting papers a day or so before the Meeting. 

All letters connected with subscriptions slioidd be addressed to Mr. E, H. 
Garland, E.A. Department, Messrs. Cox and Co., 16, Charing Cross, S.W., 
while correspondence connected with the racing proper, or any special matter, 
should be addressed to the Secretary. 


K,.A. I.UHCH:S023- CLUB. 

Theee will be a Club luncheon at the Itoyal Artillery Regimental Meeting at 
Aldershot, on Saturday, 30th April, on which occasion all Officers of the 
Regiment will be considered Honorary Members of the Club and will be entitled 
to all the privileges of Members. 

The price of the tickets will be as follows : — Luncheon (with champagne) 
from 1 to 3.30, and tea after 4 p.m., 7s. 6d. Tea and light refreshments only 
after 4 p.m., Is. 6d. 

Members holding 7s. 6d. tickets to have the entree to tlie tent all the time it 
is open, but guests once only to luncheon and once to tea. 

Members must give up their tickets the first time they enter the tent, taking 
in exchange pass checks for re-admission. 

The list will be closed on Friday, 22nd April, and the number of tickets then 
ordered, plus the estimated number of regimental guests, will be given to the 
Contractor as his guarantee. Should the number of tickets collected exceed the 
guarantee, all unused tickets will be given credit for, if returned to Mr. Garland, 
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Messrs. Cox and Co., 16, Charing Cross, London, S.W., on or before Saturday, 

^^On^and after 23rd April, the price of the tiehets for luncheon and tea will be 
raised to 10s., and for tea and light refreshments only to 2s. These tickets can be 
o].)tained either from Mr. Garland or from the Club ^ official at the liinclieon tent. 

Members are reciuested to order their tickets, which must be pie-paid, as early 
in April as possible from Mr. Garland, stating, at the time, the number of guests’ 
tickets tiiey will require. 

MAIilFAXe, 


An insignificant Baptist minister has succeeded in causing a sensation by making 
an untruthful and scurrilous attack on the garrison of Halifax. In the course of 
a speech delivered at a temperance meeting held in a public hall here, he said it 
was impossible to advance the cause of temperance in Halifax as long as it was a 
garrison town, that the military were not Christians, not even the Army Chaplains, 
and that when a Halifax man wanted to marry he had to proceed elsewhere to 
find a wife. The latter insinuation against the purity of the maidens of tlie “city 
by the sea ” drew down upon the rev. gentleman the Ml wrath of the local press, 
■vvhicli, to do it justice on this occasion, also took up the cudgels for the military, 
and the utterer of the libel received a very severe metaphorical chastisement, not 
unaccompanied by threats of personal violence. A few days afterwards a full and 
abject withdrawal and apology appeared in all the newspapers signed by this so- 
called minister of the gospel, who at the same time forwarded an original copy of 
his letter to the G.O.C. The military treated the affair with silent contempt, and 
it would not he worth mentioning here except that the libel was copied into the 
Canadian, American, and English papers, and the apology was not. 

On 12th February, an amusing entertainment, called “Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- 
w’orks,” was given at the Academy of Music (as the local tlieatre is styled) under 
the management of the wdfe of an officer of the Leicestershire llegiment, for 
charity. The figures were various ladies and gentlemen dressed up to impersonate 
all kinds of characters. They were grouped in a semicircle at the back of the 
stage and carried to the front one by one by two attendants (Lieutenant Marsh, 
E.A., and Lieutenant Elliot, E. A.), whose humorous gag contributed considerably 
towards the success of the show. A very prominent figure amongst the wax- 
works w^as Lieutenant E. E. Stuart, E.A., who appeared as “ Peptonized Ale and 
Beef,” and sang an explanatory song, which must have been a good advertisement 
for the dietetic staples he represented. 

Lieut. J. M. Macgo-^van, E.A., has , sustained a serious loss in the death of his 
valuable and well-bred racing pony, “The Tramp,” which was brought about by 
a sleighing accident. His man was driving the pony in a sleigh round a corner 
when one of the “runners ” caught in a tram rail, upset the sleigh, and threw the 
man out. The pony bolted with the empty sleigh and received such injuries she 
h^ to be shot. This is the second pony Lieutenant Macgowan has lost through 
driving accidents since he has been quartered here. In this case he is bringing 
an action at law against the “Halifax Street Eailway Company ” for keeping 
their track in a dangerous condition. ^ 

A farewell dinner was given at the E.A.E.E. Mess to Colonel Goldie, whose 
term of office as Chief Staff Officer, Dominion of Canada, which he has held for 
five years, has just expired. Colonel Goldie is an old Carbineer officer, and has 
had a great deal of Staff service in India. He was the purchaser of the Canadian 
Remounts which attracted so much interest at home some years a<>‘o. His 
successor. Colonel Dudley North, late 47th Foot, has arrived in Halifax.'' Colonel 

^ Artillery, who is at present serving in the 

8 th hield Battery at Ferozepore. 

The brief interval which, occurred. .between the cessation, of monriiing for 
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H.E.H. the late Duke of Clarence (February 26tli) and tlie beginning of Lent 
(March 2nd) was made the most of as regards gaiety and entertainments, tlie 
event of greatest importance being the production on Shrove Tuesday of Eobert- 
son’s famous four-act comedy, School,” by the amateurs of Halifax. This play 
requires no less a caste that 17 persons, namely, 8 gentlemen and 9 ladies, 8 of 
whom are school girls. The E.A. were represented by Captain Duifus, who 
played the part of that aged roue, Beau Farintosh,” extremely well, and Lieut. 
Elliott, who made a nimble noiseless “ Footman,” and having nothing to say on 
the stage, no doubt made up for it behind the scenes. 

The Nova Scotian Provincial Legislature was formally opened on 8rd March- 
for its annual session by the Lieutenant-Governor with the usual ceremony. The 
Halifax Garrison Artillery (Militia) tired a salute of 15 guns, and a guard of 
honour was formed by the BSrd Eifles (Militia). ’There was a very bad snow- 
storm at the time, and it was an interesting sight to see the latter trudging 
through the snow, which was driving in their faces, -and the band playing all the 
time.- The Lieutenant-Governor (Mr. Daly) wore diplomatic uniform, and was 
accompanied by his own staff; he was also supported by the Commanding Officers 
of the British Eegiments in garrison, who, with their Adjutants, attended volun- 
tarily as a compliment to him. The ceremony of opening takes place in the 
Council Chamber of the Province Building, a handsome room, the walls of which 
are covered with paintings of Kings and Queens of England, and by-gone 
Governors of Nova Scotia, wlio, in the pre-confederation clays,- were generally 
distinguished statesmen or soldiers sent out from home, such as Lord Mulgrave, 
Sir Fenwick Williams, or Sir ’Hastings Doyle. But to return to the function 
itself, the' Council Chamber is- the place’ of meeting of the Legislative Council 
(Upper House), tlie members of which, numbering about a dozen, sit on two rows 
of seats facing each other, at one end of the jmssage tluis formed is the ‘"Throne,” 
at the other end a barrier, at each side are spectators. The ceremony is a mimic 
representation of tiie opening of the Imperial Parliament at home. The gentle- 
men of the House of Assembly (Lower House) are first summoned, and troop in, 
headed by their Speaker, who wears a full-bottomed wig. He stands at the 
barrier, exactly opposite the ‘"Throne.” Then comes the speech from the 
“ Throne,” which is read by the Lieutenant-Governor himself. It reviews the 
past, describes the present, anticipates the future, and is accompanied by frequent 
raisings of the gubernatorial cocked hat whenever he addresses himself alternately 
or collectively to “Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen- of the Legislative 
Council,’^ or “Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the • tiouse of ‘Assembly.” The 
end of the speech concludes the ceremony, the Lieutenant-Governor takes his 
departure; the band plays, the guard of honour presents arms, and it is all over 
till this time next year. ■ • • • 

The 4th March was the fourth anniversary of a very sad event, the sensational 
death by accidental drowning out of a boat of 2ud Lieut. E. G. Yalleutin, E.A., 
off Sambro Island, near Halifax. 

Major McDonnell, E. A., and Lieutenant Enthoven, E.E., have returned from 
a three weeks’ trip, on leave, in Canada and the States, during which they visited 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Niagara, Buffalo, and New York, and received much 
hospitality on all sides. 

No small stir was caused amongst the officers -here by reports received in 
private letters by the last mail that the financial condition of Messrs. Cox & Co. 
is unsound. Further reports have now been received of a reassuring kind, and 
Messrs. Cox Sz; Co. have written a letter to the-O.C.E.A. refuting what has been 
said, and forwarding, a balance-sheet to be posted in -the Mess. • 

Lieutenant J. M. Macgowan,.R.A., has just returned from Margaret’s Bay with 
the two first salmon of the season, which he killed him .self in the Indian Eiver 
(20 miles from Halifax), on March 8 th and 10th. ♦ They are -fine fresh run fish 
and weigh 7 lbs, eaclu 
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DIAEY OF FIXTUEBS. 

APRIL. 


Senior Class Officers begins, Firemasters’ Class Officers begins. 
Epsom Spring Meeting begins. 

B.A. Band Concert at 9 pan. City and Suburban. 

Sandown Park begins. 

R.A. V. KE. Inter-Eegimental Racquet and Billiard Matches at 
Chatham. 1st day, 

R.A. V. R.E. Inter-Regimental Racquet and Billiard Matches at 
Chatham^ 3nd day. 


R.A. Band Concert at 3 p.m. 

Good Friday. 

Easter Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

Hewmarket Craven Meeting begins. 

R.A. Band Concert at St. James’s Hall at 3 p.m. 


Long Course leaves Woolwich. 
R. A. Steeplechases at Aldershot. 


MAY. 


1st Division Course Lydd begins. 

Newmarket First Spring Meeting begins. 

R.A. Woolwich f?. R.N. College, at Rectory Field, Charlton. 

* * • ♦ 

Ist Division Course Western Forts begins. 
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Continued, 


Position-finders’ Class Officers begins. R.A. Woolwich v. Eoyal 
fusiliers. 

R.A. Officers v. N.-C. Officers. 

Kempton Park Meeting begins. 

R.A. Woolwich v. Shoebxiry, at Shoebiiry. 1st Division field Artil- 
lery Course at Okehampton begins (Division from Aldershot). 


Newmarket Second Spring Meeting begins. 


R.A. Woolwich v. Blaekheatli, at Woolwich. 1st field Gunnery 
Course at Okehampton begins. 


R.A. Woolwich v. Royal fusiliers. 

R.A. V. Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 
R.A. V, Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 


Epsom Summer Meeting begins. 

JUNE. 


The Derby. 

R.A. V. Gentlemen of M.C.C., at Lords. 

R.A. V. Gentlemen of M.C.C., at Lords. The Oaks. 

R.A. Woolwich v. Blaekheatli, at Rectory field, Charlton. 

WTiit Sunday. 

R.A. V, free foresters, at Woolwich. Bank Holiday, 

R.A. z;. free foresters, at Woolwich. 

R.A. 27. Plousehold Brigade, at Burton’s Court, Chelsea. 2nd Div. 

field Artillery Course at Okehampton begins. 

R.A. 27. Household Brigade, at Burton’s Court, Chelsea. 

Annual General Meeting R.A.I. R.A. Regimental Dinner. 

R.A. Woolwich v. Shoeburyness, at Woolwich. Long Course go to 
Lydd. 2nd Division Course Western forts begins. 

2nd Division Course at Lydd begins. 

Ascot begins. 

R.A. 27. R.E., at Chatham, 

R.A. 27. R.E., at Chatham. 

R.A. 27. R.M.A., at R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

R.A. 27. R.M. A., at R.M. Academy, Woolwich. 

R.A. V, Yorkshire Gentlemen, at 'Woolwich. 
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■JtJKE — Ooniimied, 

E.A. V, Yorkshire Gentlemeiij at Woolwich. Saiidown Park 1st Sum- 
mer Meeting begins. 

Il.A. v: B.E., at Woolwich. • Long Course leaves Lydcl 
E. A. -y. B.B., at Woolwich. 

E.A. V, Oxford Authenties, at Woolwich. 

Kewmarket 1st July Meeting begins. Old Shoebiiry v. Slioebiiry. 
Old Shoebuiy p. Shoebury. 

Oxford V, Cambridge. 

JULY. 

Oxford V. Cambridge. c . 

Oxford 0 . Cambridge. Kemptoii Park 1st Summer Meeting. 

3rd Division Field Artillery Course at Okehamptoii begins. 
Stockbridge Meeting begins. 

E.A. Harlequins, at Woolwich. 2nd Field G-imnery Course at 
Okehampton begins. • ' 

E.A. V. Harlequins, at Woolwich, 

Eton vi Hanw. • 

Eton V. Hanw. 3rd Division Course Western Forts begins. 


Newmarket 2nd July Meeting begins. 

E.A. ??. Greenjackets, at Winchester. 

E.xi, V. Greenjackets, at Winchester. 
Sandown Park 2nd Summer Meeting begins. 


E.A. tJ. QueeiFs Club, at "West Kensington. 

E.A, V, Queen’s Club, at West Kensington. 

E.A. ?:?. E.E., at Woolwich. 

E.A, V. E.E., at Woolwich. 

3rd Division Course at Lydd begins. 

Goodwood begins. 

Park, at the Mote. 4th Division Field Artillery Course 
at Okehampton begins, 

E. A. Alote Park, at the Mote. 
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liTOTES OF LEOTUEES 

OK 

AETILLERX IN COAST DEFENCE. 

BY 

MAJOE A. 0. HANSAED, E.A. 

(InstmetoT of G-uiihierp ) . 


The following notes of a course of lectures are publislied in the tope 
that they may be found useful. The lectures were based on the 
instructions contained in the Provisional Manual of Tactical Working 
of Coast Artillery/^ and other official publications. In addition great 
use has been made^ in that part of them relating to jSre tactics^ of 
Fortification/^ by Major Clarke, E.B., ^^Brassey^s Haval Annual/^ 
various papei’S published in R.A.I. Proceedings/^ &c. 


PART I. 

In these lectures it is proposed to consider the arrangements which 
have to be made and the methods which are adopted to secure the 
efficiency of the artillery of a coast fortress to repel attacks by sea. 

The very important branches of the general subject of coast defence, 
which* include submarine mining and the employment of coast defence 
vessels to aid the artillery defence are not treated of^ as not falling 
within our province as gunners. In considering how best to employ 
the guns of a coast fortress the following questions present them- 
selves 

{a,) What preliminary arrangements must be made in order that 
an effective fire may be opened at the right moment^ and 
nnaintained until its object is accomplished ? 

[b,) By which fort or guns should each of the enemy^s ships be 
attacked ? at what pai*t of the ship should the fire be 
directed ? and with what projectiles ? 

(c.) How shall we ascertain the correct elevation and direction in 
order that the projectiles may hit the right spot ? in other 
words, how shall we control the trajectory ? And, lastly, 
(J.) How shall we ensure that the results of successive rounds 
shall be consistent ? in other words, that there shall be no 
irregularity in the shooting due to preventible causes ? 

The answers to question {a) we consider under Organisation the 

7 . VOL, XTX. 
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AETIIiLBET IN COAST DEFENCE. 


questions (i) are treated of under the heading “ Fire Tactics to (e) 
under ^‘Fire Control and to (J) under “ Fire Discipline.” 

Before proceeding to consider “ Organisation ” a few definitions are, 
perhapSj necessary. A “ Coast Fortress ” is defined as an area, of 
land and sea, provided at certain points with an artillery armament, 
partly “ fixed,” partly “movable,” and its area is the extent of land and 
water which can be covered by the fire of its guns ; the water area is 
the part with which we are concerned. 

The “fixed armament” consists of such guns as are mounted on gar- 
rison mountings in permanent positions of whatever nature. It is 
divided into two classes, the “primary” and the “ secondary ” arma- 
ment. 

The “primary armament^’ consists of R.M.L. guns of seven inches 
and upwards, and of B.L. guns of six inches and upwards (and possibly 
the 6-inch quick-firing gun if introduced for land service). These 
guns fire armour-piercing projectiles, and would be used to attack the 
armoured portion of vessels as well as the unprotected parts. The 
“ secondary armament ” consists of the lighter natures of R.M.L. and 
B.L. guns, of R.B.L. guns, and quick-firing guns on garrison mount- 
ings, whose function would be to keep up a rapid shell fire on the 
unarmonred portions or the ports of an enemy’s vessels, and to repel 
boat attacks, or attempts to land troops, and in some cases to assist in 
the protection of mine-fields. 

The “movable armament” consists of siege guns and howitzers, field, 
machine and quick-fiiing guns on travelling carriages. They would 
be employed sometimes in prepared emplacements inside the forts to 
intpsify the shell fire of the secondary armament and generally to 
assist it in the various tasks mentioned above; more usually they 
would be placed outside the fort in selected postions. Howitzers 
would be placed in concealed batteries where possible for the purpose 
of employing high-angle fire at ships’ decks. This part of the arma- 
ment would take part largely in the defence of land fronts. 

A perfect artillery organisation is only attained when the forts can 
be manned and a rapid and effective fire opened at the best objectives 
in the shortest possible time ; and such a fire kept up until the desired 
object has been accomplished. 

In order to attain this end it is in the first place necessary that, as 
far as possible, every man in the garrison should know his station and 

“TnVn 5“*^ that a proper chain of responsibility should be 

established. In the next place that the beat methods for storing ammu- 
nition and supplying it rapidly to the guns, and of replacing without 
d Jy casualties to men or stores should be devised. Furthe?, that the 
best ineans available are made use of for communicating orders for 

Srsto^d bf thoroughly 

Ttik ^ ^ concerned. Lastly, that the possible modes of 

and schemes of defence drawn out; so that no waste of time and 

irSe W objectives may take place. 

n the first place then the fortress must be split up into tactical 
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units, each under a commander who will have/in action; a definite 
task to perform, which will usually be the defence of a certain portion 
of the water area ; for instance, an entrance to the harbour or a bay 
from which an enemy might endeavour to bombard a dockyard, or to 
effect a landing, &c. Next, an economical but efficient scheme for 
manning the various guns and works of each unit must be drawn up. 

The largest tactical unit is termed a Section/^ and its commander 
a. Section Commander.*^^ This officer may be of any rank and arm, 
and if not an artillery officer will have on his staff the Section 
O.R.A.,^^ who will command that arm. 

A Section consists of such, forts and batteries as bear on the 
area which the Section Commander has to defend ; the principle on 
which the fortress is divided being that each Section Commander 
should only have to control one distinct action at a time. 

There would also be mine-fields, coast defence vessels, &c., under his 
control; these latter to provide the power of counter-attack on the 
water, the artillery defence being necessarily passive. 

The next tactical unit is the ^^Fort^^ under a ^^Port Commander.’’^ It 
must be understood that the tactical meaning of the term ^^fort^*^ 
includes not only closed works, but any battery, or group of batteries 
or works, which, for purposes of fire control, are placed under one 
command. Just as a Section Commander should usually only have to 
control one action at a time, that is to fight an eiiemy^s squadron 
attempting one definite object ; so the Fort Commander, as a rule, 
would have to fight only one of the enemy^s vessels at a time ; conse- 
quently the guns placed under his command will all approximately be 
able to be brought to bear on one objective, not necessarily at the 
same moment, but at any rate consecutively. The Section and Fort 
Commanders are in an analagous position to the officer in command of 
a squadron and the Captains of the ships of that squadron, the O.C. 
of the squadron exercising tactical control over his ships and directing 
them against the proper objectives, as the Section Commander does 
with his forts ; while the Captains of ships and Fort Commanders 
fight their ships or forts to the best advantage against the objectives 
pointed out to them. 

The next lower tactical unit is the Group under a Group 
Officer.*^^ A group consists of such a number of guns as from their 
position can he conveniently supervised and commanded by one officer. 
The guns of each group must not be too many in number, therefore, 
or too far apart; each group consist entirely of guns which .can 
be brought to bear on the same objective ; and should be of the same 
nature and calibre ; and at the same height, approximately, above sea 
level, . 

The group is the ultimate tactical unit, its guns being always fought 
at the same objective ; they must, therefore, all be able to bear on one 
spot or some will always be out of action, and if of different natures 
they will often require to be laid at different ranges to hit the same 
mark, and may require to use different projectiles against any given 
ship, thus making the fire discipline exceedingly complicated and likely 
to break down. 
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Under the Group Officers are the gun captains in charge of the 
detachment and stores of a single gun^ for which they are responsible 
* to the Groap Officer. The single gun is the unit of organisation 
though, as said above, the group is the smallest iacHcdl unit. 

In some cases a single gun constitutes a group by itself; when the 
gun captain may be required to perform the duties of Group Officer 
as well as his own. 

Under ordinary circumstances then the chain of responsibility is as 
follows : — 

The Section O.E.A. directs the action of the forts in the section. 

The Port Gonamander controls the fire of the groups in his fort. 

The Group Officer is responsible for the fire discipline of his guns. 

But circumstances sometimes render necessary additional links in 
the chain. 

For instance, as has been said above, the Section Commander should 
only have to conduct one action at a time, but for vainous reasons it 
may be thought advisable to put under his administrative command 
forts which do not bear on the water area with whose defence he is 
primarily concerned ; and which might, therefore, become engaged in 
a distinct action with a detached squadron of the enemy fleet. 

In order to avoid the loss of control and consequent loss of power 
which would be involved if the Section Commander had to give his 
attention to two separate battles, a link is interposed between him and 
the Fort Commanders for that part of the section which is the least 
important, the tactical control of that part being placed in the hands 
oi a bub-section Commander who exercises over it in action the 
same ^ control as ^ a Section Commander, subject only to general 
directions as to his tactics from the officer commanding the whole 

^ An isolated fort might sometimes be constituted a Sub-section 
CommaidS^^ Commander would become also Sub-section 

of a fort or flanking batteries may be so placed 
engaging the same vessel as the^main 
S f"""" of control and power would result if the Group Officers 
f these faces or batteries were left to direct their fire on objectives 

iS SrteX'l” ‘‘“■Commmders” ™ appointed £ S 

p a tort, who have the same powers of fire control over the 

groups placed under tliem as a Port &mmander receivino- from lilm 
general directions as to the objectives they a^to aS ^ “ 

poSirafiuS'whiW groups of a fort are fought by 

rauffe finder important groups are fought by depression 

by position-findOTs are^SSes^Sen Lpof thlV^^P 
control and kept directly under the orders of the 
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exercises .fire control over them through a staff officer at his figliting 
station. The role of these guns is analagoiis to that of the Corps 
Artillery of an Army Corps. They would he used to support the 
action of any fort which^^ in the opinion of the Section Oominander^ 
might require assistance in engaging the objectives allotted to it. 

Besides these officers who exercise tactical control or fire control 
over the various units and whose duties we shall consider under the 
heads of fire tactics, fire control, and fire discipline, there are others 
who have special duties to perform, these are Sub-Commanders (for 
discipline), ammunition officers, and electric light officers, who are all 
under the orders of the Fort Commanders, with the exception of 
officers in charge of Section Commanders lights. 

The Sub- Commander for discipline is the representative of the 
Fort Commander on the giin floor. His presence is rendered necessary 
when, as is usually the case with guns of the primary armament, the 
Fort Commander has his station at some distance from the groups, 
near the instruments (range or position-finders), by the aid of which 
he conti'ols their fire. 

In such oases a Sub-Commander is appointed to see that the Fort 
Commanders orders are carried out and to supervise and assist the 
Group Officers. 

His duties must not be confounded with those of a ^^Sub-Com- 
mander with fire control who actually fights the guns under him, 
while this officer has nothing to do with the fighting of the guns. 

His chief duty will be the general supervision of the discipline of 
the gun floor ; he will have to see to the prompt transmission of orders 
from the Fort Commander to the Group Officers; he will have to 
superintend the I’emoval of wounded and to the replacement of 
casualties among men or stores, for which purpose a portion of the 
reserve would be placed under his orders ; and he would be in direct 
communication with the Fort Commander. 

He would not interfere (unless ordered) with the Group Officers as 
regards the fighting of the guns, nor with the Ammunition Officer; 
but should a group for any reason become disorganised and its shoot- 
ing consequently unreliable, he will cause it to cease firiug, reporting 
the fact to the Fort Commander. 

Electric lights are used for two distinct purposes, and are controlled 
according to the purpose for which used. 

Search lights are mainly used for finding out the position of an 
enemy^s vessels, and are controlled by the Section Commander. 

Fighting lights are used principally for lighting up the vessels 
when found, and each Fort Commander would usually have one sach 
light under liis control. 

The means of generating the light, and of keeping it in action, are 
entrusted to the R.B., but with each light there will be two men of 
the E.A. to elevate and traverse it under the direction of an R.A. 
officer (or N.-G. officer). 

The system on which these lights are worked (only provisional at 
present) is shortly as follows. The Section Oommander^s search light ' 
(assisted sometimes by some of the fighting lights) searches the water 
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area of tiie section in successive zjoneSj and when an object is found 
the Section Oommander orders a' Fort Comm.ander to direct ^ his light 
on that object and engage it^ as soon as the fighting light is thrown 
on to it, the search light is taken off and continues to search the rest 
of the area. When a vessel is about to pass out of the fire area of a 
fort, the next Fort Commander is ordered to light up and engage it, 
and so on. Fighting lights have stops or shades so arranged that 
they cannot accidentally light up friendly works. They are nsnally 
placed ontside and at some distance from the fort, but are in direct 
communication by telephone or telegraph with the Fort Coromander^s 
station. The Section Oommander . controls his search light direct 
through his Electric Light Officer, and the fighting lights, when he 
requires them for searching, through the Fort Commanders. 

Ammunition Officers are in command of the details of men required 
for the supply of ammunition to the gun floor from the magazines. 
It is their duty to superintend the whole of the operations on the 
magazine floor, to see that every man knows his post and his duty, and 
that the magazine regulations are strictly obeyed ; they must keep 
exact account of the ammunition expended and render a report of it 
and of the amount remaining in expense stores and magazines at the 
end of the action, or when required, to the Fort Commander. They 
must see that no delay occurs in supplying the guns, and must give 
timely notice to the Fort Commander when the expense stores, &c., 
are becoming exhausted. All unexpended ammunition should at once 
be returned to the expense stores on completion of the action. In 
very large works one or more officers or N.-C. ofiScers would b© 
detailed to help the Ammunition Officer ; while in small works a N.-O. 
officer might perform his duties. 

The provision of an economical but efficient manning detail for each 
fort is the next necessity. This detail is made out on Army Form A 
2008, and it is divided under five separate headings. 

The first division is the ^^Fort Commander’s staff.^’ This consists of 
the officers or N.-C. officers required to assist the Fort Commander at 
his fighting station with his observing instruments and charts, of 
position-finder observers, telegraphists, and telephonists, who would 
be trained men of the district establishment, of depression range- 
finder detachments, and of orderlies, trumpeters, and signallers as 
required. Sub- Commanders for fire control, with their staffs, and 
Sub- Commanders for discipline, would also be included under this 
heading. 

The permanent fort staff is the next heading. This consists of the 
master-gunner and his assistants who are in charge of the equipment 
of the fort, of the district gunners and artificers ; the master-gunner 
would be on the gun floor and the district gunners in the artillery 
general store, and other stores and side-arm sheds, and in cliarge of 
the lamps for lighting magazines and passages ; these men belong to 
the district establishment or are specially detailed for the duty from 
E.A. Companies. 

Detached armament and other details include the officers and men 
required for groups of movable armament stationed outside the fort, 
ana electric light details. ' 
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The ^^roup details consist for eacli group, of a Group OfiScer and the 
detachments for the guns of the group, and one or more dial numbers. 
Bach detachment must, of course, include a IST.-O. officer gun* 
Captain, and at least one trained layer. 

Lastly comes the ammunition detaiL^ under the Ammunition 
Officer. 

The manner of drawing this out depends on the mode of supply to 
the guns. Guns may be supplied from expense stores and magazines, 
these being filled up from time to time from the main magazine and 
shell store. In this case from one to four men will be required in 
each store, &c., according to the number of guns to be supplied and 
the weight of the ammunioion to be handled. One man should be 
specially told off to have charge of the supply of tubes and fuzes 
where these are kept in expense shell stores. At least one man must 
be posted at the top and bottom of each lift, who will send and 
receive all messages from the gun floor; and, if the lifts are some 
distance from the stores, a sufficient number of men must be at the 
bottom to ensure a constant supply of ammunition. In some cases 
guns may be supplied direct from the main magazine and shell store. 
More men may then be required as the guns will be farther from the 
stores or lifts, but the actual number will vary greatly with the nature 
of the work. 

In either method of supply where one lift has to serve many guns, 
it will be difficult to arrange for an equally rapid delivery to all of 
them, and this would be fatal to rapid fire; since groups are usually 
fired by salvos the slowmst loading guns would delay the others. To 
obviate this, temporary depots are established on the gun floor, out of 
danger of chance shots, where a few shell can be stored. {Vide 
Manual of Garrison Artillery, Vol. I., page 50, ^^Por precautions to 
be observed to minimise risk of explosion.'’^) Depots for cartridges 
may sometimes have to be similarly established. These depots must 
be kept filled from the lifts or main stores by men detailed from the 
ammunition detail. With guns whose cartridges are brought up in 
zinc cylinders, a few men must be told off to collect and stack them 
out of the way of the working of the guns. The responsibility of 
the ammunition detail extends as far as the delivery at the depots or 
at the head of the lifts, the service thence to the guns being carried 
out by the gun detachments. A IST.-O. officer should be told off" to 
superintend the filling np of depots from lifts, as the Ammunition 
Officer, being on the magazine floor, will not be able to do so. 

If any men of the companies told oil to man the work are available 
after these details are completed they will form the reserve and be 
placed under the orders of the • Sub- Commander. They will be em- 
ployed in bringing up spare stores as required,, in replenishing expense 
magazines and stores from main store, &o., if necessary, and from 
their number casualties among the details will be replaced. 

If a long bombardment is expected, arrangements would have to be 
made and noted on the manning detail for relieving at least a part of 
the details at stated intervals. 

To enable every man to know and recognise his post, and to facili- 
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tate tlie supply of ammunition and stores^ each group has a letter and 
symbol allotted to it, the letters commencing with the group on the 
right of the work, and the guns are numbered from the right in each 
greup. Each gun is marked with its group symbol and letter, and its 
number in tlie group. Every store, side-arm shed, lift, speaking tube, 
&c., which is allotted to the service of a group is marked with the symbol 
and letter, and if to a particular gun or guns with their group numbers 
in addition ; every article belonging to a gun should be marked or be 
placed under a label with the symiDol and number on it. The route 
which ammunition should follow should be shown by arrows, accom- 
panied by the same marks, also the way to side-arm sheds, &c. 

The various details are paraded at the alarm post in the formation best 
suited to the ground, the gun detachments being told off previously 
to marching off. The ammunition detail should be first moved off, 
then the Fort Commander^ staff, lastly, the group details in succes- 
sion. This is because the ammunition detail will take the longest 
time to get ready, as some of them will have to change into magazine 
clothing. The staff wall have to get their instruments ready, and all 
this must be done before the guns can be fired. When details are 
marched into works with which they are not acquainted, guides must 
be detailed from the permanent staff to show them the way to their 
posts. 

Troops have sometimes to be sent by boa,t to man forts and cannot 
be told off beforehand, it would cause delay to wait till successive 
boat-loads had all landed before distributing the men, and in that case 
it would be found convenient to have painted on a wall at or near the 
landing place a sort of epitome of the manning table, for instance, a 
part might read as follows : — • 


(4. (5). 

1 Officer. 1 Officer. 

2 9'' R.M.L. 4 10'' E.M.L., &c. 

1 Dial. 1 Dial. 


Supposing the ammunition detail to have been completed the officer 
in charge of the next boat-loads that arrived would see that two 
detachments for 9" were required and a dial number, and would parade 
sufficient men for that purpose and, march them into the work. The 
{A) group mark would then be chalked out, and the next officer would 
fall in his men opposite {£) group symbol and march off as soon as he 
had sufficient men to make up the required detail, and so on. 

Previously to manning, orders would be issued as to -the disposal of 
removable bulkheads, beds, bedding, and barrack furniture from case- 
mates ; the men^s carbines and belts -should be disposed in the racks 
so that each man could find his own at once vsbould an assault render 
it necessary to resort to their use. 

Hand lamps should be provided for reading elevation and training, 
and lighted as soon as the guns are manned, care being taken at nigdit 
that their light does not show through the ports. These lamps will 
be required in casemates even by daylight when the smoke becomes 
very thick. 
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The permanent staff do not parade with the details, but on the 
sounding of the assembly would proceed to their stations, light the 
magazine lamps, open stores, and prepare to issue stores. 

The next division of this part of the subject was the storage and 
supply of ammunition. Beyond what has been said above on these 
points, it should be noted that Palliser shot and case shot are stacked 
on the gun floor between or in rear of the guns, shell filled and 
plugged are stored in main and expense shell stores and cartridges in 
zinc cylinders in main and expense magazines ; when the expense 
magazines are damp they are sometimes left empty ; but in view of a 
possible attack (which might at distant stations be the first intimation 
of the declaration of war) the cartridges must be in them, and being 
in air-tight cylinders it is difficult to see how they could take any 
harm. Automatic gas-checks and wedge- wads are usually kept in the 
artillery general stores. Tubes and fuzes are kept in expense shell 
stores, or in cupboards inside the head of the shell lifts. 

Ammunition is arranged in the magazines in batches (called ammuni- 
tion groups) according to the age and brand of powder or mark of 
shell. It is most important that this should be properly carried out as 
different batches of cartridges will not give the same muzzle velocity, 
and consequently ranges will differ and the correction of elevation 
would become impossible if batches are used indiscriminately. Batches 
must consequently be distinctly marked with their number so that 
they can be easily distinguished in a dim light. They must also be so 
arranged in the magazines that the guns of a group may all be 
supplied with the same batch for an equal number of rounds. In action 
it would be the duty of the Ammunition Officer to select the batch to 
be issued, usually the largest would be first used, though at peace prac- 
tice small batches may require to be used up to prevent accumulations. 

In allotting lifts and stores to the service of groups or special guns, 
the principle kept in view is that the supply to every gun of a group 
should be equally rapid. If it can by any means be avoided a lift 
should not be allotted to guns of different groups or of different 
calibres ; this will not be quite so important, however, if temporary 
depots are established, as less risk of confusion and error in taking 
up ammunition to the guns is then likely to occur. 

Recesses for a few cai'tridges or shell are sometimes provided iu the 
parapets ; these would be filled in anticipation of an action, but this 
ammunition should not be used except in an emergency, such as the 
break down of a lift, or the sudden necessity for very heavy fire. 

The means of communicating orders, indicating objectives, and find- 
ing and communicating ranges, &g., must be the next care. 

For communicating orders no special means are at present provided 
but probably will be shortly ; in the mean time orders must be sent by 
word of mouth through speaking tubes or telephones, or where these 
are not available by a combination of trumpet calls and flag signals, a 
code for this is given in the Tactical ManuaV^ but whatever signals 
are adopted they should be clearly understood by all concerned, and 
they should be so arranged that they cannot be mistaken for one 
another. The most important orders to be communicated are those 
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with regard to the ammunition to he used and the rate of firings and 
the orders to commence and cease firing. If orders have to he sent 
hy orderlies they should he sent on the authorised message form^ 
properly addressed^ and with the hour of departure entered^ officers 
receiving them should initial them and mark time of receipt. 

For indicating objectives various instrumental systems have been 
proposed^ but none have been so far adopted^ an objection to such 
systems is the introduction of additional instruments, requiring highly- 
trained men to work them, and the loss of time in taking the obser- 
vations. The system of indicating by squares seems so far to have given 
the best results. In this system all the charts of the sea area are divided 
up into squares of 400 yards side and numbered. On the Section 
Commander^s chart the squares on which the groups of a given fort 
can bear are marked with a band of colour, each fort having a colour 
allotted to it, and the band is made darker or lighter according to the 
number of groups that can bear. The chart being fixed under the 
position-finding instrument at the Section Commander’s station the 
pointer attached to the instrument shows in which square the object is 
when the telescope is directed on it. The Fort Commander’s chart is 
similarly divided and numbered, and the squares show the groups 
which can bear on them ; and if he has a position-finder at his station 
the chart is mounted under it, then, by bringing the pencil over a 
given square and looking through the telescope, any object in that 
square will be seen. A similar chart is mounted under each position- 
finding instrument. 

When guns are fought by depression range-finder the Group Officers 
and depression range-finder observers are supplied with cards showing 
the range and training to the centre of each square on which they 
can bear. Electric- Light Ofiicers are supplied with si uiilar cards. 
The system of using these charts and cards is as follows : — The 
Section Commander’s observer picks up the object with the instrument 
and notes on which square it is ; the number of the square is tele- 
graphed by the Section Commander to the Fort Commander the fire 
of whose fort he wishes to direct on that object; this number is 
passed on by the Fort Commander to Group Officers and to depression 
range-finder observers, who, by aid of their cards, direct the guns 
and instruments on the square, and are so made acquainted with the 
object on which fire is to be directed. 

As regards the means of finding and communicating ranges, the 
instruments in use for coast batteries are the position-finder and the 
depression range-finder, and it is only with these that raiig;es to mov- 
ing objects can be sufficiently quickly and accurately taken ; though, 
of course, any range-finder available could be used for a standing 
object, or from^ a high battery the angle of depression could be 
measured by laying a gun on the object, point blank, and measuring 
the angle of depression with a clinometer, using the formula 

Height of gun in feet x 1146 -r. 

"ISSutesm z of depression' 

The positioa-findera are worked by specially trained men of tbe 
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district establishment; tlie instrument communicates electrically the 
range and training to dials fixed near the guns^ and are there read off 
by the dial number. The depression range-finder requires a detach- 
ment of three, the observer follows up the object, keeping the cross- 
wires on the water-line at the bow, or if that is not visible at the 
stern (gun-layers are instructed to lay on the same points), the drum- 
reader reads out the ranges as they alter at such intervals as the 
Fort Commander directs, usually every 50, 100, or 200 yards ; and 
the dial number adds or subtracts, from the range read out, the 
correction ordered by the Fort Commander and shows the corrected 
range on the' dial. This range is copied on the group dials as often 
as it changes, and the dial numbers should b© trained to do this as 
quickly as possible ; if any delay occurs, and especially if the delays 
are irregular, inaccuracy of shooting must result. 

If the Fort Commander orders a correction which is an uneven 
multiple of 25 and the ranges are read from the drum at the 50 and 
100 yards graduations, the dial will show ranges ending in 25 or 75, 
this will make it likely that they will be wrongly read by the group 
dials, and the Group Officer's correction for displacement will not be so 
easily made, it would then be better that the ranges should be read 
out at the intermediate graduations ; thus if the ranges read out are 
1800, 1850, &c., and the Fort Oommander^s correction is + 75, the 
ranges shown would be 1875, 1925, &o., but if the ranges are read 
out at 1825, 1875, &c., the dial would show 1900, 1950, &c. Of 
course, the Fort Oommander^s dial must not be so placed that the 
range could be read from the sea. 

In some cases electric dials similar to those used with position- 
finder are supplied, this is a great improvement, the dial number has 
then only to watch his dial and read out the range as it alters. 

The possibility of obtaining accurate shooting depends on the 
accuracy of observation of the results of fire, and correcting subsequent 
rounds accordingly. 

At peace practice, by the aid of look-out parties, plane tables, &c., 
this can be very accurately done, but under service conditions, such as 
a rapidly moving target covered at intervals by its own smoke and 
with, perhaps, several forts firing at it, such assistance could not be 
relied on. It would be better to train oflficers to judge the results of 
their fire without such extraneous aids, and it is much to be regretted 
that, owing to the small quantity of ammunition available, so few 
have a chance of such training. 

With the position-finder, when the splash of the shot can be seen, 
the error in range and direction can be quickly ascertained by the 
instrument. 

With depression range-finder also the error in elevation can be 
obtained by taking the range to the splash ; it is very desirable that a 
second instrument should be provided at the Fort Commander^s station 
for this purpose. 

The possible modes of attack of the fortress, having regard to the 
probable strength and composition of any fl.eet that might be brought 
against it, would be considered, and the best mode of resisting each 
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sncb attack laid down. Instructions^ based on these schemes of 
defence/ would be issued to Section Commanders and Port Com- 
manders to guide their action. 

All information as regards the organisation and the schemes of 
defence are kept in record books. 

In every fort there is such a book kept up to date, and giving full 
details on all the points which have been mentioned, besides others, 
such as barrack and camping accommodation for the gaimison, water 
supply, facilities for landing men for reliefs, &c., position of mine-fields, 
with ranges and trainings from the guns told off for their defence, 
positions for movable armament with ranges to landing places, &c,, 
position and ranges to datum points for position-finder and depression 
range-finder instruments. Also details of the armament and spare 
stores, capacity and contents of magazines, &c. Also the object of the 
work in the scheme of defence and its relation to other works, and the 
action to be taken when attacked. 

Accompanying the record book would be a detailed plan of the fort 
showing the grouping of guns, allotment of lifts, &c., to the groups 
and position of all fighting stations, &c. A chart of the sea area 
copied from the Admiralty chart would give on it all information with 
reference to height and set of tides, depth of water channels, position 
of five and three-fathom lines, and should have marked on it the arcs of 
fire of the guns and their extreme ranges, also any directions in which 
it would be dangerous to fire for fear of damage to friendly works. 
There should be marked ranges to datum points from position-finder 
and depression range-finder stations, and ranges from guns to con- 
spicuous objects to centre of channels and to five fathom line in given 
directions ; also limits of range of electric lights (this is not much 
more than 2000 yards under favom'able conditions, rapidly diminishing 
with the presence of mist or smoke). 

There would be also a map of the land covered by the fire of the 
fort, if any, with similar information on it, to enable fire to be opened 
as speedily as possible at known distances. In the Port Commander's 
station must also be provided lists of foreign ships arranged under 
types," with description and directions how to employ the guns of 
the fort to greatest advantage against each type [Vide Fire Tactics "), 
and tables for correcting range and deflection when depression range- 
finder is used {Vide Fire Control.") 

Similar books and charts are provided at the Section Commander's 
station dealing with the whole section, and containing instructions for 
fighting the section against squadrons of different strength and com- 
position ; also lists of foreign vessels, giving descriptions by which 
they may be recognised, and showing roughly what each fort would 
be capable of doing if ordered to attack them. 


{To he Continued.) 
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A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT IN MOUNTAIN 
ARTILLERY TRANSPORT. 

BY 

CAPTAIN P. R. MAUNSBLL, R.A. 


There is a description of transport in use at tlie present time in the East 
a short account of which may be of interest. The idea has not been 
tried in recent years^ as a means of military transport, but there seem 
to be several good points about it, and for Mountain Artillery work, 
where heavy weights have to be carried over a country too difficult 
for wheeled traffic, it seems specially suitable. 

The carriage referred co is known in Persia as a ^Hakhtrewan ^^ or 
travelling seat, and consists of a strong wooden framework, on which 
is erected a carriage in which the passengers sit. The side pieces of 
the framework form two pairs of shafts, one projecting to the front 
and the other to the rear. (Pig. 1.) Two horses or mules are used, 

Eia. 1. 



the leader travelling in the ordinary manner in the front pair of shafts 
and the other facing in the same dmection harnessed in the rear pair. 
There are no wheels, and the whole weight of the carriage and articles 
carried is distributed between the two animals by the backhands, 
which rest on pack saddles. Traces are not used, and do not seem to 
be required. 

A previous instance of such a system of draught being used for 
military purposes is in an account given in the E.AJ. ^^Proceed- 
ings of January, 1883, of the operations in Egypt in 1801. This 
method of carrying stores is there described as a horse-barrow. The 
carriage used was something similar in shape to the ordinary hand- 
barrow, but larger. Two horses or mules were used, each having a 
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Bmall carfc-saddle girtt, backband, breastplate, and crnpperj snob 
barrows were found useful for narrow patlis and the treiicb.es of the 
attack, or for conveying any individual weight too heavy for a single 
horse; such as a small piece of ordnance, standing, carriage,, large 
casks: of provisions, &o. The system seems to have been used with 
considerable success during the expedition, as further designs were 
formed for a double barrow consisting of three shafts to be carried by 
four horses in pairs, but neither time nor materials admitted of their 
being put into immediate execution. The takhtrewan now used in 
Persia and Turkey is employed in parts of the country where wheeled 
transport is quite unknown and where pack transport, in which camels, 
horses, and mules are used, is the universal method of moving goods 
from one place to another. The principal use of the takhtrewan 
is to carry passengers, and in this respect corresponds to the palanquin 
in use in India, with the exception that horses are used instead of 
coolies. The carriage designed for this purpose consists of a strong 
lower framework supporting the body of the vehicle, which has two 
sliding doors and two small windows at either side. The dimensions 
of the body of one of these carriages measured 6 feet long, 3 feet 6 
inches broad, and 5 feet to 5 feet 6 inches high, with an arched roof 
on the top. 

The shafts project at either end for 5 feet, making a total length of 
16 feet for the whole carriage. The shafts are shod at the ends with 
iron, to which are fixed loops used as fastenings for the backhands, 
which consist of short lengths of chain. 

hTo special harness is used, the ordinary Arab pack-saddle being 
placed on the mule^s back and the chain put over it. 

This particular kind of pack-saddle is higher at the ends than in the 
middle, so that there is no tendency for the chain to slip to the rear. 
The pack has a breeching and breast-plate, which keep it in its place. 
Two people ride in one of these takhtrewan but the motion is 
decidedly unpleasant, and on a rough road resembles that of a ship in 
a storm. 

Besides being used for carrying passengers, this mode of transport is 
employed for carrying large articles which it would be inconven- 
ient to divide into suitable loads for single pack animals. In such 
a case there is no carriage, but simply a wooden platform or barrow 
with the shafts projecting at either end, on which is fastened the article 
required to be carried. 

In one instance a caravan was met in which one of the loads was the 
body of a large brougham without its wheels, which was being carried 
in this fashion by two horses. The brougham was fastened to a 
roughly-made platform, and was wending its way up a very rough 
mountain pass, and seemed to travel easily and well. I can only guess 
at the weight of such an article, but, including the framework, it would 
be 8 or 9 cwt. There were no spare horses, and it travelled the 
ordinary stages. 

Perhaps a more interesting example of this mode of transport was 
in the case of a gun met with in a hill fort. The country round was 
entirely without roads suited for wheeled traffic and very mountainous 
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and the gun was specially designed for transport in ttis manner between 
two horses. It was a smooth-bore bronze howitzer^ without any date 
or place of manufacture marked on it ; the calibre was 5| inches^ and 
its length without the cascable was 3 feet 6 inches. Its chief peculiarity 
was that it was cast with four loops, two in front and two in rear of 
the trunnions, in which were placed large iron rings. Poles could be 
passed through these rings one on each side, and the gun could be 
transported by two horses over almost any country. (Pig. 2.) 

Pig-. 2. 



The exact weight of this howitzer was not to be found, but by 
comparing it with the 24-pr. carronade of 13 cwt., which it somewhat 
resembles in general dimensions, its we%ht would probably be about 
10 cwt. It was much scored with firing, and had been re-venfced with 
an iron vent about two inches square, and possibly the last occasion 
which arose for its use was in an attack on the place in 1842. 

At the present time, when efforts are being made to increase the 
power of the mountain gun indur service, this method of transpoiding 
a gun over a hilly country v/ould appear to be well worth a trial, and 
there is no doubt that if found suitable a much heavier piece could be 
brought into the field for mountain warfare. The necessity for having 
a jointed gun would be done away with, which in itself would be a 
considerable advantage. The rough clumsy framework in use in a 
takhtrewan could be lightened and improved. The shafts could be 
made of wood and fastened to a light steel framework, with loops to 
support and secure the gun while travelling. The carriage, with its 
wheels and the ammunition, could be carried on other carriages specially 
constructed to receive them. 

The best method for the gun to travel would be with its muzzle to 
the front and parallel to the line of draught (Pig. 3) ; the length of 
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the 400-lb. jointed-gun is 70| inches, or about 6 feet, which would not 
bean excessive length. The objections to be urged against such a 
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mode of trau sport is ttat it would be unsuitable for very rough 
country, for turning sharp corners or descending a sudden drop in the 
track. It has the advantage, however, that the centre of gravity of 
the load is very low and the tendency to upset is very small, being less 
than that of a single pack animal. Also the main roads in Persia, 
along which goods are carried in takhtrewans,*'^ are for steepness of 
gradient and roughness diflScult to beat in any country and it is sur- 
prising sometimes to see how the two horses can manage to pick their 
way along in safety. To bring a gun into action could be done very 
rapidly by running the carriage directly underneath the platform, and 
lowering the gun into the timnnion holes. The shafts should be made 
to terminate at the loop to which the backhand is attached so that the 
length of the whole platform should be as short as possible to facilitate 
turning comers. 

Fig. 8 represents a gun 6 feet long carried on a platform between 
two mules as suggested. 

To divide the weight of the gun equally between the two animals it 
is arranged to be supported by a pivot in the centre of the platform. 
The breech and muzzle of the gun could be fastened by straps to the 
cross transoms of the platform to prevent swinging about when 
travelling. 

It would shorten the length also considerably if it were possible to 
carry the gun in a transverse position with its axis at right angles to 
the line of draught, but with a gun nearly 6 feet in length, similar to 
the 7-pr. and 15-pr. jointed-guns, this would probably occasion a block 
in a narrow road. 

The advantage of using as powerful a gun in mountain warfare as 
the means of transport will allow can scarcely be over-estimated, and 
it seems a distinct advantage to have a means which enables a gun or 
short howitzer to be carried complete instead of in two or three 
sections. This system of draught is already well-known, but there 
seems to have been no trial of it for the transport of Mountain Artil- 
lery for which it seems very suitable. Judging from the facility with 
which a Persian '' takhtrewan '' can be managed in a narrow pathway 
the difficulty of turning corners and going np and down steep slopes 
would not be so great as appear at first sight. 
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OHAPTEE VIL 

Distribution and Concentration op Fire. 

The systematic distribatioa of fii^e with a given object and in a 
regular manner has been developed fari passu with improvements in 
projectiles and increased accuracy in the shooting of guns» 

When solid shot were fired from smooth-bore weapons the practice 
was so inaccurate and effect so difficult to obtain that the concentra- 
tion of a large number of pieces against a single gun or against a very 
small portion of the enemy^s line was always resorted to whenever the 
ground and the position taken up permitted. But with the introduc- 
tion of shrapnel shelly the effect of which is not so local as that of solid 
shot, commenced the distribution of fire, in order to obtain a good 
effect over a large portion of the enemy^s front at the same time. 

The effect that it is desired to obtain is not only the material effect 
of killing, but also the moral effect which brings about unsteadiness of 
aim and slackness of service of guns and rifles ; the following extract 
will show how great the influence of this moral disturbing effect is : 

During the war of 1877 the Turks made great use of repeating arms. 
They inflicted loss at ranges over 1500 yards. The greatest losses 
inflicted were between 1500 and 500 yards, after that less as they 
would not show themselves above the parapet."^^ — Kroupatldn, 

Foreign authorities appear to be agreed that, if two artilleries 
engage one another, the one which first finds tlie range and com- 
mences a distributed fire will so derange the shooting of the other 
batteries that they will never properly find the range at all. 

To arrive at this desired effect rapidly it has been determined that, 
when a ranging point has been selected, fire shall be distributed from 
the time of firing the first shrapnel. No doubt it is rather more diffi- 
cult to observe for length of fuze when the fire is distributed over an 
extended front, but at this critical phase of the fight everything must 
be subordinated to the pi’essing circumstances of the moment. When 
no ranging point is required, that is to say against targets with ex- 
tended and continuous fronts, where observation is easy, the fire may 
be distributed from the very first round. 

The amount of front that may be covered by thoroughly effective 
fire from a six-gun battery is about 150 yai'ds. That is to say, the 
breadth of the cone of dispersion is, on the average, about 25 yards 
where the axial bullet strikes, and six times this amount gives the^front 
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that can be covered. By bursting the shell further back from the 
target a greater front can be covered, but the effect produced is not so 
complete on account of the bullets being more scattered. 

_ There are three kinds of distribution to be brought under review 
VIZ. : Distribution in Breadth, Height and Depth. The first two have 
identically the same design of disturbing, and if possible subiugatins' 
the enemj^s fire over his whole front. ^ 

Bistnhution in breadth. This is the most common form and is for 
application against extended fronts. When applied to artillery the 
most usual form is to distribute the fire gun to gun ; the case of there 
being a superiority on one side will be noticed later on. When ap- 
plied against an infantry or cavalry target a certain portion of the 
target is allotted to each battery and this is carefully pointed out to 
the gun-layers, who then divide it among themselves without further 
direction, according to the situation of their guns in the battery. 

ibis being the_ most common form of distribution it should be the 
most often practised at drill. Gun-layers should be taught that a 
distributed fire is the normal condition when once ranging has been 
completed, and therefore when the first shrapnel is put into their guns 
they should at once turn away from the ranging point on to their own 
particular portion of the target j this they are often unwilling to do 
and. will not do so_ without constant supervision until the habit'has be- 
come thoroughly ingrained in them. There is a word of command in 
the drill-book to “Distribute the fire” which appears unnecessary, 
everyone should be taught to do so as a matter of course : if any 

TsSbuteX to" " ■■ 

_ Bisiribution m heigJiL This form is applicable in the attack of build- 

r V shelter-trenches and has the same obiect 

a disturbing effect over the whole front at once. The only example 

thf battery that arrived to assisHn 

”nas tohh^l * ^bateau of Geissbnrg, August 4th, 1870, which 

(oidS 

r .bfllooii it will also be sometimes necessary to 

and lowar fhft Iv'u height for it is a common practice to slowly raise 
is attached balloon, at the same time moving the wagon to which it 
s attached, in order to bafifie the fire directed at it. The Battery 

time shrapnel (the assistance of an 

saStf sg wi" ""r ““ 

T Q a* iuuua, tiJG itight bectioii a degree more 

“o. I “ “«■> “ a* «« °f ‘te bal- 

2>is(nbidion m depth This form of distribution is applicable in the 
attack of woods and villages and has for its object the drivTno- bSi^of 

SL t^retorn *bat he shah not be^ 

there front edge before the attacking infantry arrive 

coSe inlronToffa Fnifw® ^ ^be attack on the 

p n tiont ot la Fohe Farm on August 18th, 1870. The Hsi^re of 
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this wood was lield by tlie French who were subjected to a tremendous 
cannonade by the Corps Artillery of the III Corps and others^ dis- 
tributed along the whole front of the wood. This fire had the effect of 
driving the French some 100 yards back into the wood 3 bat when the 
cannonade ceased and the German infantry attempted to advance from 
the neighbouring Bois de Genivaux to the Folie copse^ the French re- 
sumed their positions along the lisiere and completely repulsed every 
attack directed against them. 

A few days later^ at Sedan, on September 1st, 1870, the correct 
method of attacking infanti-y in a wood was illustrated and is thus 
described by Prince Kraft in his IVth Letter on Artillery in speaking 
of the attack on the Bois de Garenne : . masses of infantry 

crowded together in this wood ... I divided the long edge of the 
forest, which extended before us, into sections, and I assigned one 
section to each of my batteries. The first gun of each of these units 
was to fire at the very edge of the wood and each of the following 
guns was to fire in the same direction but was to give 100 paces more 
elevation than the gun on its right. In this way the edge of the forest 
and the forest itself, to a depth of 500 paces, would be covered with a 
hail of shells. The splinters would carry yet further.'’^ 

This same method of procedure is equally applicable to the attack 
of villages, for by it the garrison of the front edge of the buildings, 
which is held in reserve in rear of those buildings while the prepara- 
tion of the attack by the artillery is going on, would be driven further 
and further back into the village and would give a chance to the at- 
tacking infantry to get close in before the front prepared for defence 
could be re-occupied. 

Concenkation of fire. The necessity for the concentration of fire 
against a so-to-speak mathematical point, such as a single gun, has 
disappeared with the introduction of shrapnel shell and accurate wea- 
pons, but the necessity for the concentration of fire against a tactical 
point still remains, and, as bringing the greatest force to bear on a 
decisive portion of the enemy^s line, is one of the highest exhibitions 
of the skill of the tactician. 

Such is the deadly effect of modern weapons that, unless we possess 
a superiority in numbers we cannot afford to concentrate our fire on 
single guns leaving others undisturbed, the practice of these latter 
would become too good. 

We shall thus have to deal with instances where a superior force of 
artillery is brought to bear against an inferior. When this is the case 
it is laid down that the superiority of force should be used against the 
enemy^s flanks by outflanking and bringing an oblique fire to bear 
on one or both of them, his fire is thus silenced progressively from one 
or both flanks. To take an illustrative case of the distribution of fire 
of more than one battery against a small target, let us suppose that 
two batteries are told off to engage a single battery of the enemy, 
standing on the flank of a line of artillery. 

Rmigmg. One battery would find the range for both, and the other 
verify it ; or, if the enemy^s guns ware sufficiently far apart, each bat- 
tery might have a ranging point in an opposing half battery. 
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who fw should distribute its fire oyer the 

f? \ battery. If each battery were only to 

engage the half battery opposite to it and a new target were suddenly 
to appear on which the fire of the outer battery had to be turned then 
he second battery would have to re-distribute its fire, perhaps le^ 

woShA the enemy’s^ guns 

would be left unmolested. Whereas, if each battery distribute! fis 

whole front of the opposing battery from the first it id 

tlTfe omel, ih'r* 

Selection of pryectile. In order to avoid as much as possible the 
confusion arising from several shell falling about the taS Lt 

batteries fire at the same small fronted 

time shell | oX 

probably be required to fir,!l th! ! * battery which will most 

and, if i. is loadnd with pe.3o°„ Sul MwaTsleS^TS? 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

Supply op Ammunition.— Eates op Fiee. 

in the°field E t^He^LSrTtf stidHl^^®™ ammunition supply 
Corps, which, in our sendcHI^J <• n the organisation of an Army 

ment, service abroad issued with° ^mld Army establish- 

1891. ’ Oi-ders dated 1st August, 


— 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

Corps Troops. 

Infantry ... 

1st Brigade. 

2nd Brigade, 

3rd Brigade. 
AtH Brigade. 

Stli Brigade. 

6tli Brigade. 

1 Battalion. 

Artilteiy,,, 

3 Field Batteries 

i 

3 Field Batteries. 

3 Field Batteries. 

3 Horse Batteries. 

2 Field Batteries. 

Cavalfy 

1 Squadron. 

1 Squadron, 

1 Squadron. 

I Squadron. 

Ajaimii,nition f 
Coliunn ... 1 

Infantry Div. 
Ammunition 

Coliimn. 

Infantry Div. 
Ammunition 
Column. 

Infantry Div. 
Ammunition 
Column. 

Corps Troops 
Ammunition Column. 

Aminmiition 

P«k 

nn « 

1 1st Section, j 

2nd Section. 

3rd Section. 

4tli Section. 
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Tlie Divisional Ammunition Golumns, taking into account artillery 
ammunition only^ each consist of 6 ammunition wagons with limbers 
6 ammunition and store wagons^ and 1 spare carriage, and the ammu- 
nition carried by them is meant for the guns of the division to which 
the column belongs. 

The Corps Troops Ammunition Column consists of 10 ammunition 
wagons with limbers, 10 ammunition and store wagons, and 4 spare 
carriages, and is meant for the supply of the batteries of the Corps 
Artillery. This colamii, tlierefore, stands in the same relation to the 
Corps Artillery as the Divisional Columns do to the Divisional Artil- 
lery, that is, they contain the first and nearest means of replenishment 
of the limbers and wagons of the batteries. 

Although certain columns belong to certain divisions it is in no 
wise intended that any column should refuse to supply ammunition to 
any batteries requiring it. 

The 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Sections of the Ammunition Park each con- 
sist of 9, and the 4th Section of 15 amiminition and store wagons. 

A Cavalry Divisional Ammunition Column consist of 12 ammunition 
wagons with limbers and 1 spare carriage carrying 75 rounds a gun for 
each of the two batteries of the Division. The 5th Section of the 
Ammunition Park consist of 6 ammunition and store wagons conveying 
72 rounds per gun for each of the above batteries. 

The ammunition actually carried for each gun of an Army Corps is 
as follows : — 


Gun-limber ... 
Wagon-limber 
‘W’agon-bocly ... 


Total with Battery 


Common 

slielL 


20 


Shrapnel 

shell. 


24 

24 

32 


80 


Case 

shot. 


4 

4 ^ 

+ 


With Infantry Divisional Ammiiiiition Column for 
Divisional Artillery, or with Corps Troops Am- 
munition Column for Corps Artillery ... ... 

With the Ammunition Park ... ... ... ... ... ... 


Grand Total 


Total 
number 
of rounds 
per gun. 


108 

74 

72 


254 


In preparing for action two of these case shot arc taken out of the wagon and are placed 
upon the gun. 

flu the off box of the wagon-body there are in acldithm two star shollj but as these are not 
man-killing projectiles they have been omitted from the calculation. 

The common, shrapnel, and case carried in the reserves are in the 
same proportion as those carried with the battery ; viz,, one common 
to four shrapnel. 

The above figures are to all intents and purposes correct, omitting 
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Wions and star shell, except that tlie Corps Troops Ammunition 

ooiumn acDuaily carries 7o rounds per gun instead of 74. 

The systems to be brought under notice are : 

^^0“ limbers, which are repacked from the 

^as been officiaHy 

a+J it IS extremely difficult to point out any advantao-es 

attaching to it Its retention _ doubtless arose from habits inculcatS 
duiing a period when batteries on peace establishments were not 
and officers preferred to depend in war on a 
system of service from the limbers which they had practised in peace. 
Disadvantages . — Are nuinerous. 

}iiiii°°ii^ed, are the more certainly exposed to 
those heavy losses, which, times out of number in mod^ASare 
have temporarily deprived whole Brigades of the power of movement 

geSrillJ C,io ‘I;* 

5; “’’1“ ‘0 “doti 

w4or £ i““ 

not to run dangerously low some of ^ ®*^PPv m iiie limbers is 

ap to the limbe?s,closiin rear of the 

times in the hour, and remain there somp ^hree 

tie gjss o.;s\tdfeSr,™Trf,r'‘ 

»e. .nd animal, other than thoee in th^ acS sIh w "I 

2.— bupply from wagons, 

hel^STd Von^he^&rJJjon^^^^^^^ “ r" ^ 

among teams render it no longer nossible T iosses 

Echelons, the battery can thfs t ^lore retired 

every possible round with it has been fired ™“«mtion until 

off »ont S rlSSS"“o“;r “«• “» be sent 

her, were tost e^usTsTS” ht r'"!,'" “>» 

It permits the limbers and gun teaLrin wagons, 

advantage of any neighbourino- on,fl ' ^ teams, to take full 

the batterj, or, at all^events to be ^^^sonable distance of 

directed on the guns, and thus, by protectingAL^r'^ 
power of moving forward at the sL^w * Preserves the 

with at least the” hmbers fSi of to®. 

The foregoing advantages 

favour of a system of supply direct fmrv. It ^ ^ jadgmout in 

question that appears to excite anv difff wagons. The only 

the supply beZde from two S^thrfe =~8hould 

same time ? ' taree wagons brought up at the 
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The only advantage presented by a two-wagon system is that two 
wagons being sooner emptied than three, the first &helon of empty 
%vagons is sooner despatched to the Divisional Eeserve, and the 
renewal of supply thus begins at a slig-htly earlier period than if the 
first Echelon of wagons had to wait until three wagons instead of two 
were empty before starting for the Divisional Eeserve. Against this 
advantage may be ranged tbe following disadvantages, wbicli show a 
balance in favour of a system of supply from three wagons. 

With two wagons, one of them must be placed in rear of the centre 
gun of each half battery, and, to allow for recoil and also for limbering 
up, some distance in rear of that gun ; from this it comes that : — 

a. The battery has unnecessary depth, and thus presents a more 
vulnerable target. With the three-wagon system this is not 
the case and the wagons one per section, can be brought 
almost into line with the guns. 

A The ammunition supply numbers from the two flank guns of 
half batteries would repeatedly have to cross a large interval 
under fire, an ordeal which, experience has taught, they are 
extremely averse to facing. These large intervals, and also 
the distance mentioned in the preceding paragraph, increase 
the labour of bringing up ammunition to the gun. With the 
three-wagon system this interval and distance is reduced to a 
minimum, indeed the wagons may be so close to the guns that 
it is a matter for consideration whether, under some circum- 
stances, the services of No. 4 might not be dispensed with, at 
all events he would be under cover of the wagon-limber instead 
of being in the open as heretofore. 

The following three-wagon system, which has been adopted in India, 
has been tried at Okehampton in 1891, and found to give satisfaction. 

TENTATIVE SCHEME FOE OKEHAMPTON, 1891. 

(AS TRIED AND RECOMMENDED FOR ADOPTION IN INDIA.) 

The following scheme is based on the fact that artillery fire is accurate 
as regards line, but comparatively unreliable as regards elevation, 
hence the safest formation for a battery exposed to artillery fire is the 
thinnest possible line, and the carriages supplying Lhe ammunition 
should be approximately in line with the guns, while the limbers, etc., 
should be kept either under cover, or, if in the open, beyond the 
dangerous zone of well-aimed shrapnel fire. It is also considered that, 
in open positions without cover, unless the teams are sent out of the 
battery, the losses among the horses would probably be sufficient to 
prevent the battery from advancing again. 

First Stage. 

When the battery prepares for action the three right wagons of 
sections form up in rear of and covering their gnus. These wagons 
conform to the movements of the battery, following as rapidly as the 
ground will admit, but never faster than a trot. The three left wagons 
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r/ ouTo* b”‘. 

wagons are up with the guns! the hmhtJs STnce1° 

wagons pass between the Hrabers anrl^?^! ^ ^ 

section^ five yards in rear of thp +,. n ^ I between its own 

taken not to advan^revond S. Care must be 

opening fire ■ the wboS 1-1 “T’®® the guns 

complete ridden away to foiu the*IimLil^frl°°^'^‘^'i teams 

cover if any be avaikble Zr «! 5 \ P®®® «oder 

interval about 250 to 300 yards in ilr °a 

Th. .e.»3 X CtS,: t°:i? *'“" S"“- 

Should the wagons not be iin v 7 i>L “^oeis ol then own sections. 

into action the limbers remainln vfl>-d= i*^® comes 

the rear, and the filt few 'Ll! "T 

be replaced as soon as possible. When the *^e“, these should 
have passed, between thlimbers the ktl and 

It be necessary to replenish arninunitimi KnP off as above. Should 
should bo coiLtedl tlm 0 ™ ^ 

two should be brought up and hoore^f „ i *®f“® 

before the second Tine of wno-onr! . ’ *’'®^ away 

never being allowed in the battery at oSn^^'^ than three wagons 

_ Second Stage. 

to be tetaTp/lhf ='”"<> P°»‘''on i» 

l.»be„ and, L the signal be“? ,o 1' T'*'"'"’ "P j"''" ‘h® 

With the limbers, and the batterv miwpc! fn^ P“ber up^ they advance 
and with full limbers. The rS wagons 

supplied the ammunition for the baSv wi? 
remain on the ground, any wounded wiT bp” ^ ™ position, 

casualties made good from the meriSiTS nS 

come up, hook in, and these wao-ons pifLo . • • ^beir teams now 

the second line in rear or wait for them to^'cn”'” ®®'’'’^‘^®'gos of 

The ammunition expended shnnl5 “ v “® ’^P- 

one or two wagons, if possible from 'the t’ Fn®*^ filling up 
should, under orders from f-h^ tnird. All empty wao-ons 

sent back at a trot to the divisioS'^mnnnrr i^*^® ®®®°°'^ be 
rejoin as soon as possible. ammunition column to fill up and 

Tf f 11 V - Thied Stage. 

— itio. if aecessa.^' 

wnniJs?' •” f' pi'“ ^ 
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There are a few points in connection with the above which demand 
some further consideration. 

No scheme is desirable which involves the nnlimbering of the 
wagons^j for this either leads to unnecessary labour in repacking 
ammunition or to the wagons going forward half full and thus delay- 
ing the despatch of the empty echelon to the Divisional Reserve. 

Rem.oval of teams, — When teams are removed, the limber or wagon 
should most undoubtedly be left facing to the front, in order to afford 
as much protection as possible to the numbers issuing ammunition. 
When teams are not removed, it is a question whether vehicles should 
not be reversed, in order to provide as much protection as possible to 
the teams and thus endeavour to preserve the power of movement to 
the last. 

Since the above paragraphs were written a system of supply from 
the wagons has been formulated at Aldershot and promulgated in the 
Instructions for Practice for 1892, p. 24, Q.V. If it be compared with 
the above it will be seen that it is open to the following criticism. 

The three wagons being drawn up in rear of their guns the target is 
unnecessarily deep and the Nos. 4 have a long distance to run, es- 
pecially those of the guns not covered, who have also a 19 yard interval 
to cross. If there is no objection to Nos. 4 crossing a wide interval 
then, for reasons given above, a two-wagon is preferable to a three- 
wagon system. 

It has been objected that a two-wagon system destroys the sectional 
principle. The sectional principle has nothing to do with it. The 
attention of Sectional OfScers is, or should be, entirely taken up to the 
front by their guns, it is the duty of the Captain to look to everything 
in rear of the line of guns, including the ammunition supply, and, as he 
is not a Sectional Officer, it does not matter to him whether there are 
two or three wagons to be supervised. 

Renewal of the supply from the Ammnnition Columns and Parh, — When 
wagons arrive they must be repacked and sent off again to the front 
with the greatest rapidity; if pressed for time, one or more of the 
ammunition wagons with limbers from the Ammunition Column may 
be sent straight off to the battery requiring it without waiting bo 
transfer the ammunition to the battery wagons. 

Ammunition carried in the ammunition and stoi’e wagons should 
first be issued in order to keep the ammunition wagons with limbers 
full, in case they should be wanted in the fighting line in a liiirry. 

The position of these reserves on the line of march is a matter of 
great moment, about which, at present, some doubt exists. 

In Field Artillery Drill,^^ YoL II., pp. 227-228, it states 

As all ammunition I’eserves will march in rear of the com- 
batant troops it may px’obably happen that, in the case of an 
Army Corps marching by a single road, the Divisional Reserves 
will find themselves, on the eve of an action, a full day^s march 
in rear of their guns.'^^ 

From the above quotation it must be inferred that Divisional Ammu* 
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period of ttao befoe/,ep,e.ietaetSddT^S^ ‘ 

_ llowing extract from a lecture by Lieut -Col IST L Wn7f i 

0f1tofrer‘e“f i “ *»“'!? rftee'rtaTlIJS 

' "I- £liSHFr -r 

yards per minute.^ ^ ^ ^ I’^^te of 300 

baSl‘pS'S”lLi7““XS“T “ >■“'• »f ae com- 

divisions, and the CormTvnnn/ A of* fliciii’ 

STbrirroo?p7“"”"“- 

"'“WeVu 7 tha}|“}^^^^^^ notammuuitioa 

the field will be as follovra*^^^ appearance of the various units on 
1st Divisional Artillery 

Corps Artillery at 13.26 

1st Divisional Ammunition Column " ” 

"“cI Divisional Artillery - » 1-13 

8 rd Divisional Artillery » 1-18 

2nd Divisional Ammunition Column '"'"'" ” 

Dmsional Ammunition Column ” 

_ orps Troop Ammunition Column ai;^’ Wfi&n' Pa;k T tfo 

amve wfi;bira^°“v?LM7andi A““anition Columns will 
shrapnel carried by their batteries 

Corps Troops Ammunition Column wbiolf ^m^^^^x exception of the 
four hours after the mass of the Ooros ArHlI °r® nearly 

S‘““ o? ,7"” “ P“b»blelo.^’2S a^tf 

Divisiona,! Ammunition Column.” the 2nd 

iL we follow the indiSkS ^^F^going extract to be correct 
tion Column m rear of all combatant W *°°P® “^mmuni- 

3Xs7of t sr which 

tion for about two houra. 
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The remedy for this oversight is, manifestly^ to lay down that, under 
normal circumstances, reserve ammunition columns are to follow in rear 
of the combatant portion of troops to wlmh they belong and that the 
Corps Troops Ammunition Column is to follow immediately in rear of 
the Divisional Ammunition Column of the division marching in rear 
of the Corps Artillery, the four sections of the Ammunition Park 
following ill rear of the whole of the combatant portion of the Army 
Corps. 

Bates of Fire . — There are three acknowledged rates of fire in every 
Artillery. 

Slow Fire , — In which there is no stated interval between the dis- 
charge of the guns, but each gun is discharged in succession on a 
distinct command from the Battery Commander for each individual 
gun. 

Slow fire is used during the ranging process when it is important 
that the Battery Commander, or his assistant, should observe each 
round, and he will not give the signal or command for a round to be 
fired until he is ready to observe. It is also used in the preliminary 
phases of an engagement when the ranges are generally very long 
and it is desired to economise ammunition for the decisive phases of 
the fight, indeed, whenever it is desired to effect an economy of 
ammunition it is advisable to revert to slow fire. 

Ordinary Fire , — Having once received the order for ordinary fire 
from the Battery Commander the guns are fired in succession by 
command of the Sectional Officers, who will allow an interval of from 
15 to 20 seconds between each discharge. 

Bapid The rule is the same as for ordinary fire with the 

exception that the interval between the discharges is from 7 to 10 
seconds. There is a slight variation of this method of fire, viz., when 
firing against a moving target, it is permissible to give ^^Eapid 
fire from the Eight (or Left) of Sections."^^ This command is given 
because it is desired to catch the enemy at or about a certain point and 
by this more rapid method of fire it is possible to repeat the round 
while he is still about the same spot. Whenever this command is 
given the number of rounds that each gun is to fire should be specified. 
This rate of fire is also suitable when firing case shot, vide remarks on 
page 198, Ho. 5, Vol. XIX., E.A.I. Proceedings.^" 

Salvos , — The firing of salvos has been discontinued, except under 
very special circumstances, by every artillery. The arguments against 
them are : — 

When used there is an undefined feeling of uneasiness among the 
men because they feel that, all the guns being empty at once, they are 
for the moment in a defenceless position ; this leads to a hurried 
reloading and is apt to induce carelessness. 

When used against a moving target, if an error in observation has 
been made the whole salvo may be wasted, it is better then to have 
rapid fire when some of the rounds are sure to be effective. In any 
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Z.mS'' fc firing of 0 . 1,00 teoa. to waolo „f 

Salvos are only permissible in three instances, viz. 

When firing at balloons. 

by eye. ' “ by ear rather than 

“sprangweisen”*or “^btemittLr^^fi^^^^f -the 

be mentioned, but they have all after trM°l Ihurheim, might 

above-mentioned. Combinations of tL^ V,' for those 
such as the firing by ranid 0 ^ 0 ,.^! ^ above may, however, be made. 
Division, as mentionmi o^ page 270^^^^ through a Brigade 

cipta;;V%ro‘i!‘”" ■>' ‘i-o dit- 

S fi^'iSoS b7i"T'®' ‘k* 

INTERVALS, for it irtbe 1,! • “ H ^^th REGULAR 

a heavy fire that, if irreo-nlar mTervaTc,°^ ^^<3er 

gets quicker and quicke “until at last tbT ^ ^re gradually 

over-wrought, the fire get^out of and 

guns at regular intervfls has^from '^^e discharge of 

effect on the nerves, moreover the a quieting 

they have for the performance of , ^’low exactly how long 

becom. iiurriea. I w7tr£“r.te ^ 

succession of fire should never wifL the succession of fire : the 

It is held abroad that a distobancf good pause, he disturbed; 

lanty in the intervals between 1 *^® succession of fire or irreo-u- 

battery is suffering and that tht fir^if E® ' • ^be 

The economic point of view is nf i band, 

ammunition carried with a wTe^ ^ important. If the amount of 
f rapnel there is with eveVba&^^ be seen that 3 

following periods ^ snfficieni} to carry on fire for tlie 


Ordinary Kre, 20 seconds interval .. 01 ,„ . 

» „ is "••* ••• - 2 hours 40 minutes. 

Sapid „ 10 ” ” ■" ^ » 

7 ;; ;; •;; ;;; ^ » 20 „ 

If this table be sfudie3 S”Snne&n^“?h^L “ tbe wagons 

shows approximately when tlie A “‘^bon with that on page 328 which 

{ an officer indulges in the luifury of ranid £® ™ ^ appreciated. 

^ 01 rapid fire, or, by not having 
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good fire discipline, allows irregalar intervals, which will cause the fire 
to become hurried, then the probability is that he will find himsplf 
witho“*e^™“«“ition long before there is any chance of replenishing 

It is, however, the custom ^road when engaging artillery, to fire 
very rapidly immediately after finding the range; this is for the nur 
pose of gaming the upperhand and preventing the enemy's rano-in.r 
A superiority having been established can be kept, and the intervals°mav 
gradually be increased until ordinary fire is resumed for the economv 
of animLiiiitioii. In a dofonsive action tlio resei’ves of aminunitioii 
being closer at hand a more rapid rate of fire may be made use of 

To ensure regularity of fire it is as well, in the training of a batterv 
to drill, for a short time, watch in hand, until all concerned have a 
thorough appreciation of the intervals that should be given, otherwise 
the time is certain to be over-estimated and the intervals curtailed to 
an extent which would be disastrous to economy of ammunition and 
most certainly to regularity of fire. 
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RANGE INDICATOR DIAL. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT F. B. FREETH, E.A. 


I beg to sabmit a suggestion to further simplify the Range Indicator 
Dial given in Lieut.-Oolonel Williams^ paper in the December Number 
of the Proceedings/^ (Vol. XIX._, No. 2, p. 55.) viz. : — ■ 

To have a scale of deflection at the top (which might be graduated 
exactly as that on the deflection leaf of the gun) with the letters R and 
L as shown in drawing, with a metal pointer P working along the top 
surface of the board. 




1 

□ 



1,0 ,o , io 

’ 1 12 




The corner A (it does not matter which x%ht or left) cut out of the 
board and an angle slot cut to allow metal figure plates to rest in it 
for the thousands of yards. 

7. VOL XIX 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CRIMEAN SERVICES 

OF 

“I” TKOOP, NOW “0” BATTERY, E.H.A. 

BY 

ASSISTANT SURGEON R. THORNTON. 


CONTEIBUTED BY 

Colonel F. A. Whinyates, late 


At the Annual General Meeting o£ the E.A. Institution in June last^ 
the Chairman^ in the course of his remarks, suggested that papers 
bearing on the history of the Eegiment would be both suitable and 
acceptable for insertion in the Proceedings.^^ I think, therefore, the 
following account of the Crimean services of Troop (now 0^’ 
Battery), E.H. A., by its Assistant Surgeon, which contains many 
interesting details often lost sight of in military histories, will be read 
with satisfaction by those who served in the campaign, as well as by the 
younger oflBcers of the Eegiment. To the Battery it must be a valuable 
record of an important episode in its career, especially as it bears 
tribute to its excellent conduct on all occasions. The MS. was given 
to Lieutenant W. Andrewes by Doctor Thornton when he left the troop, 
and he gave it to me some years ago. I have added some explanations 
as to individuals and some notes, but have left the narrative as far as 
possible in the exact words of the author, except where some slight 
alteration was needed, in order to make his meaning more clear. 


REPORT OF "I” TROOP, ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 

From 1st 1854^ to S 1st Marche 1855. 

The period having now arrived for reporting the history of those 
committed to my care during the last year, a pei’iod crowded with 
momentous events, and which will go down the roll of history as one in 
which a great war with all its attendant evils was commenced, and an 
alliance, sealed in blood made with onr gallant neighbours, the French, 
in the fields of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman. 

7 . VOL. XIX 46- 
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Artillery, Tker&Xin Q^a\S7^ ^ ^ 

ifcwili be necessary tHaS a r^nS ? " Major J. Brandling^ 
heing sent abroad^after a homeLtvfern? e® t^iafc led to its 

so many years by tlie^late BrigadiCT-GeS,?^®!^'’®®^’” commanded for 
It out of action at Leipsic ^ (tiim fha T> Strangways; who brought 
enemies). Since then resnecte/^ “O'^ onr 

tinuously with it until’ he fell f con- 

The history of both for that In^ musly at the battle of Inkerman 

old Troop had the last sad honoifr of b^rbr t°?e*i>er, and his 

grave overlooking Sevastnnni corse to that hill-top 

and surrounded CZZfttlTJ" Oathcar( 

day. y o^ave and gallant souls that fell that 


Hanover to 3raLr<l(03urf^ a -Aversion in favour of a ennvnv^^f then held by Marshal 

affair ■’ Genti PorhtxZ.S^wt «« Sri^ttrfbute^ ^‘V^^Congro™ 

“rre-baH.„r.^MINvi!l ; 

when being pressed ^““7 fell i1o f ^reat was the 

men. The Brigade t hen movii f ^ surrendered to the number of hoi^w! ^ to retire ; 

exposed to a ver^ beayi^f^flP^ t^^^arcl to attack the riUa.^o nf ^ thousand 

death of the ^ 

V'ho at the close nf?? * i eommand thus carlv in tl,:. h f ^ ? shortly caused the 
the Bmxjeror of Enssia nrecrmf/ f^ceived on the field ?. upon Lieut. 

^J<3-witness of his crali.fnf^^^i'”^^^ Order of St \nnn^ Sovereigns, 

the Order of the Srmv? nnf thi-oughout the camnnL. Bernadette, who had 
Congreve rockets dlrinl thf e^ consequ^ce presented with 

IB14 the 1st at iwf by 

diwcted that Leipsic shou d C ^ the brigade abroad ^Tr. If ^ in Lanuarv 

Soya! of 

hombs, rockets were Okewi^ft/c! siege Charles Lohn, Prince 

frtillery and Eoeket Com Sf ^etin coneernin- Bcmie/ 

And^orBt Wright, wlm wafa ^ncomiSnm - Thf ‘^^CTs, - The jfngi sh 

Pai^n of 1813114 in gZ« ^ f tMs ■^^f.3*'?eor(l of the services of Ltu f 

at the siege of uuder the orders of mention that he “server] in fK„ 


TfTr f *, “ade a KmVbf 7f « Wi “ S™ medal from tbe c- li • ““ “« siege 

" P«pwn J«b 181§. T^“t“thoTS’’"'' 

from 1837 till 184« *^1“ “ Tho 


g^ace at the dose of the Z tl”, T'™ ^onnKel^T “f 

nfh% Which Captain reduced hi J«]v is/i eon 

r£;™te?'rr!r'~“lLlS'SA'.“ v a»S j.Iif'T'ify'-. 


«»rr»vs£SC “ 
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x.xx\j\jrj rsiuw 




.0 So “elfpSiX f S*, 

ii“, rs“ ‘° 

.orfto„ bank of the DaaW, at a •■ Soria?™ 

Porfce declared VTar. Diplomacy draarffed on ®’^blime 

last the bloody tragedy of Sinope bi’anfrlit- n-ff ■ + but at 

TuAabtatelySsfod^ho .tlaS.nd otoW fc, " * Tha 

at Oltmitza, Turkukai, and other places • whilA ■ s advanee 

was declared by Prancelnd England^Ja/nsl R^ia ^'ar 

to the Baltic and Black Seas, and troops to Kl I 
and then to Varna. Whilst these “Sey , first to Gallipoli 

Enosians kid siege of Silistrie, 0^ae iJS,TM.ZVJT^?" ‘7 
after a month’s bombardment, were obliged to 
retreat across the river, unable with their hrcfa fn . e siege and 

mud battery held by 2000 or 3000 A Tee f ^ “^P^are a small 

young BrilL undertook the p“ ortron 7'?’’ T 7* 
position and of Turkey, and nobly fnffillod their p,7iiS° fe 7 ‘''' 
Of Butler and Nasmyth will not be son.-. piomise. ifie names 

post, but not before he heard that the enemy wer?rekLtrn/lf 

lives to wear his well earned 'honours -WiiUirf +V- ^ 

was gomg on, on the termination of which suS^vas^ st^ggle 

the Allied armies occupied Varna, and portions of them 

the roads towards Silistria, as if for the relief of that 

being set free, a new order of tactics was decked on 

armies coming to the Crimea, where, whilst di51sr%Hl) ^ i 

steps, victory triumphantly spread her wings oveT^ur arL^ 

7«LTk nodical charge of Troon* in h 

t™ yeurs), on Sib” Sbt' 

1854. We were embaiked in L? siit w’Ts the riSf'r V"'> 

under Lieutenant Vandeleur,' in the ■%nItS -' Sb 

medical charge of Dr. Dwver 1 8th Bryyroi 

division, undfr Lieut. DaZwo^d? with S Skn/®^™r^. 

the centre division with Captain Maude Ttient Wi • i - i 
in the “ Harkawav ” No 3Q mho 7 .su ^ , ^’^y^tes,” and myself 

the crews being short-handed but af^r^aT™*^8^^ ™ consequence of 

the Downes, wLre we had to anchor tL 
sailed from thence on the 27th of AnrH A tf 
the wind continued de^ alaLt „yand fn the channel 

parted company. The Sultana” ‘cp i ^ ^®^tmg down we soon 
-i-Ai 1 ^’ittana and “Rodsley” put into Portsmouth 

‘ Major A. Vandeleur died 6th JuneTlSeo ' ' ~ ~~ ~ 

2 Major H. W. T. JDashwood died 19th August, 1867. 

4 ®"ry, O.B.. died 19th April, 1883. 

I^ow Colonel Sir George Maude, k.c.b 

" Now Major-General F. T. Whinyates. 
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and*J.riJr;t%Ta£rr a good voyage, 
at Kulalie. The “Eabicoa^' beal^X were landed 

arrived safely at Constantinople in June ’ ^^ 17 - Fafr®^ 

beating about for some days and not making any wav ri e 

decided on puttino' into Tnr 'Rott n way, tde Faval Agent 

rook off-F?owaid"St « fsicliV ^ ^r®ck or 

pumps to taeXn ihe ‘T^^y ‘» ''»* ?“ 

W tie ship ei.mi»ea .ed LyiLale “"TP"' *» 

-nd « agaiu LS faS’* C 'grS S 1?“^ “ll" 

falling suddenly, an^a heavy sldfserii^ 

two anchors, we were slowly driftinip on «1, ' we had out 

towards evening a land breeze set in^ °i shore, when providentially 
oat to sea. During this Serot nl go! 

within three miles rfS bKok nf”? aPortuguese steamerpassed 

that w. Seed. We r..che3‘Srarbf3ofh Mtr"^ 

in water, sailed the same day and arrived in7“ r ^ having taken 

of June. We did not land Lt nr-Jl i a Bosphorous on the 14th 

disembarked on the 16th of^jLe 185?*^ ¥hf 7V° 

assembled the following dav the 1 7 tP ‘ P *^® Troop re- 

landing place to the camp bSore Vama a7d77® from the 

town. Up to this period there had hi “ encamped outside the 

Troop, and the cases were of a mild been very little sickness in. the 

returns of the sick on board the £.1-^7; ^ 

few and trivial, and I shall take no f artfeotice nf iT®®® 

Having thus rapidly danced ai +h„ ® 

the Crimea, and slightly sketched ou7nv7*^^^ ^e^^iog to 

June, 18o4, when we disembarked at Var7 r^‘^^“^® until the 16 th of 

towards'thAIStfTsmdlSy '■’‘T f T “*<* Sea, aad 

being about three miles in leith and 

^fe anchorage, except with S ®_"“i®^breadth, affording a 

precipitous, and on the headland ™ n ®°"^b the shorS is 

entrance of the Bay, from thifSjf ih ^ protecting the 

sonth-westerly direction, forming the^ stretch inland in a 

join the pater Balkan mo^S tVT" until they 

agains the hot winds of thr &utr f ^ barri? 

pdually s ope to the sea, and afthe fi A ^ ‘be hills 

gentle curve to the northern side a a,- ® ®^°^® then makes a 
randy beach separates the Bay from the^DS’^ Position a low, narrow 
west point th e town is situate^ resting on K S-t ?f' 

TTi;— ^ and the Lake, 


^iiiave * """" une JjakOj 
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surrounded by fortification, of wWcli the 

From tlie town to the northern extremity the Bawl? ™5and. 

about a „ile iolaod, ,ie„ it uites a d £ of 

flat-topped mountains that extend to the north of 

short ridges pass southwards towards the lessm' SlW 

separated from them by the upper and lower Deraa V 

thus almost sui-rounded by hio'h land Pascnir,. Varna is 

of the lower lake, which is low and culti'vatpfl ^ shore 

small and beautiful valley, terminating at a Aladyn, a 

the upper and lower lakis having buf-sfas t wLl 

the mountains. Here the mounfainr agl diTe " 

upper lake, which is about five miles iS leno-tr 

whilst the lower one is about eight mileslontr bvfiv{ ™ breadth, 

boa f,osh wutor, ohUow, but ^ 

lakes are high mountains covered with wood md ibo both 

beautiful from its park-like aouearance onBr i- ®°®iiery very 
life to make it perfect. But no home^onfl signs of 

all, as far as man is concerned is nfip solitude, and 

.h„« of tbe upper laLirm^i ' “»”»“«■> 

eiieusi™ swamp, which Wed oue of the bouodlrWf rt” 

at Devna^ and must always unless rp^lm'mori + oi: the camp 

of disease in its neighbourhood. We remaine^rft 

16th to 26th of JuM at Varna from the 

Cavalry Brigade at Dwna. "The enc^oment tf 

situated in a small valley surrounded hv * there was pleasantly 

. short doep .ud rcpid stroll iw^S'trh^^V 
and within one mile of its source were 13 mills Th? m 
Devna was situated on the side of one of the Si V 
like all Turkish villages or towns *be east, and, 

tanoe, but ruined and filthy when entered ^ 

With barley^ some few natchpc! nf wT^ ^ ’ J- he valleys were covered 
aspects of^he mountliu? wer? tbe. southern 
hills to the north were extenive ollinr J Beyond the 

flocks of sheep and 

The stream was very remarknble Jfo 1 ^ scanty herbage. 

Then it joined thrupperfake bJt 

from the earth, its head was a iallo7pSlbm°f 

and the water could be seen fO yards in diameter, 

whence it flowed on, a strZ bottom," 

fonr to five in depth. I foun“ nlentvS chn/ “;^i<ith, and from 

month there we were moved to f eenfbazaai?^n spending a 

hreaking^out among the other troops. We mSd wfa tf T°- 
Cavalry Brigade ou the 26tli of Tnltr^Ts^si^* with the Light 

and arriving on the 27th .Julv T w i, Jasitipe that evening 

as we suffered frZ ^ us^ 

from to 

greutor aud lesser iXm t tbe mouuteius of tbe 

across which wbirlwi.d, Men 
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encampment, here we first felt tfie wfnt of wSr^trL''^°^f 
twice a-day nearly a mile to get a dn^k wlT.f;i!n go 

it up a steep hill, and this under a burnine- sun T,, carry 

are numerous, yet the only one wi»,?5 i u fountains 

and that, too, only 50 yS fZ Tft Mf-a-mile of our camp 

mitted to use for the first three weeks not per- 

guard over it, and retained it for his own use ^ ^^I’dfan placed a 

was withdrawn afterwards when ono tl,' ,1 ^®®f^^ction 

hospital. Much of the £nm at tht^^^^ ^ 0 ™ ia 

charged to the locality, but still from undoubtedly be 

consider a great deal to have been prorcefbv h^^ intensity I 

the sun during the drills of from four to E excessive exposure to 
in watering the horses by day and h^vl occupied 

^J0>«d wh^n ,e left f„J tKs'S,^ 

Jasitipe that night, went on next dav to n'^ “ ^ August, halting at 
day, and reached Varna on the 28th ^^l^d for a 

.»b.A«I a, prime. oTtCsoZ, 

■Dulgaria is a rich field for tha .■~ngust, 1854. 
personal_ discomforts he might Lffer ?n^ nny 

before him, the brushwood is princinallv 00 ^ ^’^’c^'t spread out 

^i.), o'srfjters’'' them 

variety of flowery shrubs, whilst th^wfid t- ^ great 

together. In the vineyarV and orchards 
the cherry, plum, peach, almond-apple Ind extensive, 

hut there is very little of what mavTf are numerous, 

onions garhe, cucumbers, and melons hpt garden cultivation 

met mth. Fowls, ducks and geese vegetables principally 

few wild animals or birds, but S I saw very 

s^u, and numbers of ground squirSlf ™ occasionally 

numerous, while the caking oT the V and lizards were 

neither means nor time for^collectiL ^ ™°®asing. i £ 
canvas, and a very limited transnort £ ®P®°^“ons, as living under 
in However, I made ? coLction oT^ 

I *0 ‘H. C-B^cSi 

were'®25|.’'Ld^SS we^^^^ ®ck (of whom there 

were ordered to be left at vlrn7 1 iiumediare S 
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witli spare torses and men and most of the siok^ witt Oaptain 
Sliakespear^ and Lieutenant Whinyates, botb very ill with fever/ no 
medical officer during the voyage, but Lieut.-Colonel Dickson, ^ R.A,, 
was invaluable to the sick in attending and making up medicines for 
them. There was also a large detachment of infantry on board this 
ship, and in No. 40, the Kenilworth, in which was the centre 
division, with Captain Maude and myself both ill, he suffering from 
chronic diarrhoea, and I from fever which I had contracted in Yeeni 
bazaar. So ill was I that Assistant Surgeon A. S. Logo, R.A., was 
sent on board to look after me, he returned to his own battery on our 
arrival at Baltschick Bay, where fortunately the rest and change set me 
up, so that I was able to attend to the sick on board, but I did not 
recover my strength for some time after landing in the Crimea. 

All the troops having embarked, we sailed from Varna on the 4th of 
September, and joined the rendezvoi^s of the combined fleets at Baltschick 
Bay, when the whole sailed on the 7th for the Crimea, each steamer 
towing two sailing transports. The British were in six lines, the 
French on our right, and the Turks outside, whilst the men-of- 
war were stationed around us. It was one of the most magnificent 
sights that it is perhaps possible to conceive, there must have been 
some 300 vessels all moving steadily along. On the 10th of September 
the fleet anchored in the Black Sea, when I took the opportunity of 
visiting the other portions of the Troop, found in No. 1, one ill; in 
No. 61, nine sick ; the same number in No. 85 ; in No. 40, there were 
only two sick. On the 14th, Gruuner Hodgson died of cholera on board 
No. 61. The armies commenced landing this day near the Old Port, 
north of Cape Loukoul, on a narrow strip of beach separating a large 
salt lake from the sea at Kalamita Bay ; we were not opposed by the 
enemy on landing. 

15th of September. The cavalry and artillery were landed this 
evening, last night was very wet and cold and the troops on shore 
were much exposed. 

16th of September. In consequence of a heavy swell breaking on 
shore, the remainder of the troops could not land, two guns, with 
Lieutenant Yandaleur and the cavalry, made a reconnaissance in a 
northerly direction, but without seeing anything of the Russians. 

1 7th of September. The remainder of the troops disembarked to- 
day, and the sick, 17 men, who were unfit to land, were sent on board 
the Kangaroo steamer, and Lieutenant Whinyates, being still too ill for 
duty, removed to another vessel. This was a great reduction of our 
strength, making 80 absent sick— that is, 13 at Varna, and now 17 
sent to Scutari, of course throwing much extra duty on the remainder. 

On the 18th of September we were still on the beach, and the dis- 
embarkation of the army completed : some of the divisions were sent 
southward in advance three or four miles. 

19th of September. At daylight the Troop inarched to join the 
army and take up our position, which we did at 8 a.m. We then 
advanced for a few miles, when the whole army was formed in proper 

^ Now Colonel J. D. Shakespear. 

2 Now General Sir Collingwood Dickson, ’FC*, G.C.B. 
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right of the French army was brought forward. It was a fine warm 
day with a gentle breeze, the same order was observed and we moved 
across a similar undulating plain to that we had passed yesterday. We 
saw at about six miles distant a I'ange of hills, on which the enemy 
were said to be in force, we halted occasionally, and at 1 p.m. we were 
close enough to see large masses of the Russian troops on the heights, 
with formidable batteries along its face commanding the river which 
ran close to the foot of the hills through the narrow valley that 
separated us from them. The army was again ordered to halt and 
load, there was now no mistake that work was before us, from this 
moment until we halted on the heights of Alma there was scarcely a 
check, and in three hours we were in possession of a position that the 
Russians vainly hoped they could have held for three weeks. I am not 
going to describe the battle, but simply state the part the Troop played 
in the proceedings of the day. As soon as we came into the range of 
the heavy guns of the Russians, the infantry deployed into line and 
advanced, the cavalry, about 500 men, and Troop, R.H.A,, were 
posted on the left flank to protect it from attack, a large body of 
Cossacks manoeuvring opposite to us. As soon as the enemy began to 
waver, the Cavalry and Troop crossed the valley and river, reached the 
top of the hill and opened fire on the retreating enemy, doing much 
damage, our losses during the day being one horse killed and one 
wounded. Having encamped on the ground lately occupied by the 
Russians, the army halted on the 21st and 22nd of September, collect- 
ing the wounded and burying the dead; the loss was fearful. The 
British lost nearly 2000 in killed and wounded, the French about 1800, 
and the Russian must have been about 10,000. Having no wounded 
of my own to look after, I spent my time in operating and dressing 
those lying on the field, but we were sadly in want of the means of 
transport — the ambulance having been left on board ship — this rendered 
the removal of the wounded both tedious and painful. On the 21sfc, 
cholera again visited our army, and many fell victims to it. On the 
22nd one gunner died after 15 hours’ illness, and several of the men 
complained of diarrhoea, with griping, which I checked with opium. 

On the 23rd of September the army marched to the Katschka across 
a similar plain, when, on reaching the river, the army halted for the 
night, but I ’’ Troop and cavahy were sent forward on a reconnais- 
sance to Duvankoi, where we halted for a few hours in a narrow gorge, 
and then retreated by the narrow road up the face of the mountain. 
We saw a large force of cavalry who retreated from the villages as we 
approached. The inhabitants brought in large quantities of grapes, 
peaches and bread, which they were much astonished at receiving pay- 
ment for, they must also have been agreeably surprised at our not 
plundering their houses, for as the Oossaoks retreated they generally 
left only a wreck behind. It was midnight before the whole troop had 
re-assembled on the top of the hill. Next day, which was very hot, we 
suffered severely from thirst, as we had no water until we reached the 
Belbeo river about 3 p.m. that evening, men and horses being nearly 
36 hours without it. On the 24th of September the army halted on the 
heights of the Belbec. We now came into a densely wooded country. 
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adds to its security, rendeidng it completely land-locked. Outside 
the shore is one continuous cliff varying from 200 to 800 feet. At the 
head of the ^Bay the hills slightly diverge and form a narrow valley, 
that is terminated by a small hillock round which the village of 
Kaclikoi was built, this valley on our arrival was a charming spot, 
studded with farm-houses, vineyards, and orchai’ds teeming with friiit^ 
now the blight of war has passed over it, scarcely a blade of grast 
remains to tell what it once was. The south-western range of moun- 
tains extends along the shore towards Baidar, whilst those on the 
northern side form the plateau on which the Allied armies have en- 
camped, and taken up their position before Sebastopol, including within 
our lines the valley of Karani, the Monastery of St. George and 
Kaniiesli Bay. . 

27tli of September. — The principal portion of the army marched to 
the heights above Sebastopol, the Cavalry and Troop being in advance, 
saw only a few Cossacks, and had a good view of the city, took 
possession of the heights undisturbed by the enemy, and we now 
technically ^^sat down before it.*’^ The Troop was ordered to take 
possession of a gentleman^s house and protect it from destruction, but 
as usual the Cossacks in their retreat left us little to protect, furniture 
all destroyed, beds and everything that had the slighest stuffing ripped 
open and the contents strewn on the floors. I have never seen 
such a complete wreck of what must have been a luxurious, if not a 
happy home, the house wms surrounded by vineyards. It afterwards 
was the residence of Lord Raglan, we were left there in peace and quiet 
until the 3rd of October, when we marched back to Balaclava and 
joined the Cavalry Division, we encamped in an old redoubt over 
Kadikoi, where we remained until the 26th of October, when we accom- 
panied the Cavalry to the camp within the lines on the Sebastopol 
heights, and our place was taken by a Field Battery (Barker^s), the 
redoubt x^e-made and armed wdth heavy guns. 

Duiing the interval, the Ti’oop and Cavalry were before daylight 
every morning under arms in the plain, and generally retuimed to camp 
about 7.30 o^clock. The Balaclava plain, which is an expansion of the 
valley already mentioned, is of a quadrilateral shape, bounded on the 
east by the I’ange of mountains on which the village of Kamara is 
placed, on the noi’th by the rang© of hills, the Fedukhine hills on the 
south bank of the river Tchernaya, the west by the pi’ecipitous face of 
the high ground or steppe forming the heights of Sebastopol, and on 
the south by the continuation of that range to Balaclava, or rather to 
Kadikoi. It is intersected through the centre by a low i^ange of hills, 
having five or six conical points on which earthworks were thrown up, 
and the Turks placed in them being the advanced line of defences for 
the protection of Balaclava, th© second line being from the sea on the 
east of the town along the .range; of- heights by Kadikoi round to 
Iiikcrmaii, where the siege works ..commenced, thus enclosing the whole 
of the Chersonese Cape in the hands of the Allies. 

7th of October. — The Russians made a strong reconnaissance this 
morning and crossed the Tchernaya range, we had a shot at them but 
they were too far to receive any damage from us, 
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round shot through, the chest, and eleven horses killed and wounded. 
Whilst retreating out of fire, Captain Shakespear, who had been on 
duty elsewhere, arrived and took the command for the remainder of the 
day. As our Troop and Cavalry retired, the Russian cavalry advanced 
into the plain in two bodies of about 3000 men, one portion sweeping 
down on Kadikoi advanced against the 93rd Highlanders and Turks. 
The Turks fired a volley and bolted to the i^ear of our troops into the 
town, and commenced pillaging everything, even our tents, whilst the 
93rd waited quietly until the enemy arrived within 200 yards of them, 
and poured in a withering volley. However, they still advanced, 
encouraged by the flight of the Turks, and then the Highlanders gave 
them another volley, which completely broke them,, and they retired 
torn up by the fire of Barker^s Battery and those on the heights. At 
the same time the other portion of the Russian cavalry (Blue Hussars) 
advanced against our Cavalry, when the Greys and Inniskillings, sup- 
ported by the 4th and 5th Dragoon G-uards, made their magnificent 
charge, and turning round again, charged through them, thus com- 
pletely routing the enemy. They must have been 10 to 1 of our 
Cavalry.^ From tbis period tbe Russians commenced retiring, and 
additional troops were coming up to our assistance. The Russians had 
been busy removing some guns from tbe redoubts abandoned by the 
Turks, our infantry regained two of them by the bayonet, but we had 
to leave the others in the hands of the enemy. All would thus have 
ended well, were it not that now took place, that unfortunate charge of 
the Light Cavalry, in which, well and nobly as it was made, they left 
400 of their companions dead behind them . The Troop had been ordered 
to accompany the charge, but Captain Shakespeai’, finding that his 
light guns would be unserviceable long before they could be brought 
within range, halted, soon after the Light Brigade returned, and 
mustered but 156 out of 600 that had made the charge : this ended the 
battle of Balaclava. I leave it to Lords Lucan and Cardigan to settle 
between them on whom the blame rests. 

26th of October. — Moved the sick and stores of troop to the heights 
of Sebastopol, but the Troop continued in the plain with the Cavalry, a 
few days after the whole were brought within the lines, the weather 
now became cold, damp, and very trying to the feelings, as we were all 
in great want of warm clothing. 

5th of November. — -At daybreak, which was hazy with a heavy mist, 
the Russians made a demonstration against Balaclava, and we got under 
arms ; soon after we heard heavy firing in front, which was the com- 
mencement of the battle of Inkermaii, The Troop was not actually 
engaged, as it was watching the Russian force that threatened hut did 
not advance on Balaclava. I therefore went to the front to assist the 
wounded, and returned to my tent after a severe day^s work, both in 
operating myself and assisting others. Of the many cases of that day, 
the only one connected in any way with the Troop was the death of 
Brigadier-General Strangways, killed by a round shot, we buried him 
next evening. On the 7th I was again engaged operating, and this 

1 Dr. Thornton may not hare witnessed this part of the battles being with Captain Maude, 
which acconnts for some of his details being incorrect.— IT. 
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time onihe Russians, for all the Eaglish had been attended to on the 
night of the battle. I may here refer to the great outcry ao’ainst oni> 
not using chloroform. This is a mistake for>hen we cL" we do so 
but people at home forget that we have neither the conveniences’ 
time, nor assistance requisite for its safe administration always at 
hand. It is absolutely necessary that it should bo given by a medical 
man, and he has quite enough to do to watch its effects to be of the 
slightest assistance to any other portion of an operation. Then how 
seldom can two doctors be available to assist each otlier. I have bad 
to amputate a leg and arm on the field of Alma with only the assis 
tance of my servant, and almost all the other surgeons have occasionally 
been in the same predicament at one time or another. No we can 
only make the best of circumstances as they arise, and avail ’ourseNes 
ot that boon to humanity whenever possible. But rules in such cases 
are ridiculous, and show merely ignorance in those who propound them 
Too many such, in the shape of advice, have we already seen in the 
newspapers from self-satisfied wiseacres. 

On the 14th of November the camp was visited by a severe hurricane 
which levelled tents, destroying almost e very thingf and adding deerfy 
to the misery, cold, and hunger from which we were previously 3 ^ 
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Lieut. A. Yaiideleiir, proxiioted 2nd Captain. 

a II. W. J. Dasliwood, promoted 2nd Captain. 

„ F. T. Wliinyates, returned home with the Troop. 

Assistant-Surgeon R. Thornton, promoted Surgeon 9th Foot. 

In October, 1854, Oapt. Maude was wounded, 2nd Oapt. Shakespear 
assumed the command, which he retained till promoted in January, 
1855, when Maude was relieved by Major Brandling, ^ who had held 
temporary command of 0 '' Troop during the previous portion of the 
campaign, and Shakespear, by Major Tapper- as 2nd Captain. Lieut. 
Vandeleur promoted 2nd Captain October, 1854, was relieved by Lieut. 
Andrewes.^ Lieut. Dashwood promoted 2nd Captain January, 1855, 
was relieved by Lieut. Dames,^ and Assistant-Surgeon Thornton^ 
promoted Surgeon 9tli Eegiment in April, 1855, was relieved by 
Assistant-Surgeon A. S. Logo, ^ M.D. 

The strength of the troop varied much during this period, and was 
increased in consequence of the alteration in the army and equipment 
of the Horse Artillery. Hitherto the Troop had four 6-pr. guns and 
two 12-pr. howitzers with a 6-pr. rocket carriage. It being decided 
that heavier metal should be brought into the field to enable us to meet 
the Russians on equal terms, the armament was changed to four 9-pr. 
guns and two 24-pr. howitzers and the 6-pr. rocket carriage. This 
required a greater number of horses for the increased weight, and more 
men are necessary for the working of the guns. However, the increase 
is not sufficient for the practical efficiency of the Troop, for taking the 
average proportion of sick (for which no allowance has been made) 
during the past year at 12 per cent., which is rather under the mark, 
it is quite evident that the Troop at its present strength must be 
always short-handed ; indeed, during the summer of 1854 the sick often 
exceeded 25 per cent., and on service a large sick list must be always 
calculated on. An extra amount of duty is thus thrown on the 
remainder, and this has had a very material influence in keeping up a 
large sick list and deteiiorating the health of the whole. 

The following is a return of the strength of Troop, R.H.A., 
from 1st of April, 1854, to 31st March, 1855 


^ Lieut. -Colonel John Brandling, c.b., died 16th April, 1860. 

2 Nov Lieut.-Goneral G-. Lc M. Tupper. 

^ Now Colonel W. G. Androwcs. 

Now Captain T. Longworth Dames. 

5 Deputy-Surgeon-G-eneral E. Thornton, died 16tli Deecmher, 1884 
Now Dcputy-Sm’geon-General A. S. Fogo, M.D. 
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The deatlis and missing to diseases sent to General Hospitals beins* 
27*62 per cent., whilst the deaths with the regiment were 2*54 per 
cent. The total casualties being — ^ 

Pied in General Hospitals ... 10 

,, Kegimental Hospitals ... ... 12 

Killed in action ... 1 

Missing ... ' ... ' 5 

28----or 5*48 per cent 

of the total sick and 13*18 per cent, of the average strength. 

The climate of the southern coasts of the Crimea may be thus 
described, it has no real autumn, but a double spring. January is 
generally a mild month, and towards the end of February the cold sets 
in and continues till April, sometimes the thermometer sinks to 20® to 
30® below freezing point. May, June, and July the weather is pleasant, 
mild, and the atmosphere cooled by occasional heavy showers, in August 
and September the weather is generally very warm and dry. ‘ October 
mild weather, November and a portion of December wet, cold and 
heavy rains set in, when what may be called the second summer com- 
mences and continues for about three weeks or into January. 
Altogether the climate may be considered as remarkably mild, and 
if we had been placed in other circumstances than living only under 
canvas and with only summer clothing during the most trying portion 
of the year, it might have proved far from unhealthy, and well adapted 
to the constitution of the British soldier. 


GENEEAL. 

Eeturn of Diseases. Nos. 2 and 3. 

The following is a return of the diseases from 1st of April, 1854, to 
31st March, 1855 (No. 2) 

The diseases may be again classified for more practical description, 
according to the arrangement of the weekly returns, and exhibit at the 
same time the situation and admissions each month (No. 3). 

first class of disease that comes under notice is that of 
fever, the cases were very numerous, the total being 140, of which 104 
were quotidian intermittents, and 3 tertians, 31 continued fevers, and 
2 well marked and very severe cases of remittent fever. Of the total, 
130 were discharged, 6 proved fatal, and 4 remained under treatment. 
Several of the intermittents had a tendency to pass into the remittent 
type, especially in Bnlg'aria, but in general they were of a mild character. 
Convalescence was very slow, in consequence of exposure to the weather, 
or bad accommodation for the sick. The continued fevers were not so 
numerous, but from the same causes were also generally slow in 
recovering. The principal amount of disease was in August, when 55 
were admitted, the Troop was then stationed at Yeeni bazaar, the 
causes that tended to produce this state I have previously described. 
The agues were well marked, and the disease yielded to the influence 
of quinine exhibited in large doses immediately on the solution of the 
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paroxyams. Where the fevers were complicated with irritability of 
the bow_els, as was frequently the case, the exhibition of quinine com 
bined with Dover’s powder and Hydrarg. c. creta, was very successfoL 
Bise^^ of the lead ard nervous system were very limited in numbev 
and class, one case of coup de soleil, which was relieved by blisters to 
the occiput, one of fainting also from heat, two cases of epilepsy in 
one case h^ereditary, the origin of the other was doubtful, both however 
were developed by exposure to the sun, and one case of tympanitis w2 
slight, readily yielding to counter irritation. ^ ^ was 

Bmases of tie kings, the circumstances under which 

the Troop was placed, the exposure to wet and cold, diseases of this 
class were remarkably few, and in general only cases of simple bron- 
chitis, the four cases of pneumonia were, however, very severe and 
required very active treatment, the case that proved fatal was whilst 
the troop was encamped on the heights of Sebastopol during the Tatter 
portion of November, i854, when the men were much exposed to wS 

was one sheet of deep mud, the inside of the 
tents and hospital marquee being not much better. 

lie SrsfmrwVbylo'ia' 

Bisease of stomach and bowels.— Hhis class of j i 

Climate, exposure to the sun by day and cold dowo of ^ 

to prolong the disease and retard conTale^enoe ^ 

were 14 d cases ; of acute dysentrv 51 anfl fi. ' there 

Bowel complaints prevailed mosf sTno ^ other slight cases. 

No.en.berL BaioEtTbev “V" 

and vice versa, in the earlie/monthc? flip 1 ® increased, 

the green and unripe gSS^iaSd frnS f 1 

men! I found most^LfcSurwas a o this state; the treat- 

Hydrarg. c. cret^ .^^0 TonLE" 

it s'™ aJStS'’’ 1'“’° ®>H 

the marck, when it pr^lid ye™ fcW f 1 »” 

of whom 16 were discharged and 8 dmd^i? ^ number of cases was 24, 
of the cases. There wefe nils J’^^^f. ^ of one-third 

with severe choleraic spasms which recnw^ d uocompanied 

these. The most successful treatmenf T f f^®“ot included in 
of mustard emetics, followed bv calomnl administration 

dozes, the strength beinw kept nn hv^ frequent 

the free use o/sinapSs ? Le 

from allowing the patients to link frTTlv 

rather think it benekoial, as it serves M In ^ indeed, I 

thirst that accompanies this disease. intense and painful 
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BhmiaUc affections flight B^ndi 

Venereal complainU. — These cases were in men who arrived in drafts 
from England, one of stricture was severe. 

Phlegmon and abscess were numerous, but more troublesome than im- 
portant. There was one case of frost-bite of the fingers which occurred 
during a reconnaissance in February, 1855; he did well, but it was 
some time ere he recovered the use of his fingers. 

'Wounds and other mechanical injimes were numerous and some were 
severe; there were eight oases of sprains, principally of the ankle, but 
one case of gunshot wound, that was in Captain Maude, who, at the 
battle of Balaclava on the morning of the 25th of October, 1854, was 
wounded by the bursting pf a shell in the chest of his horse. A 
splinter struck him on the left leg, making a deep incised wound to the 
bone, about two inches above the patella, completely dividing the vasti 
muscles, in the left arm it tore away the muscles and lacerated the 
radial artery, from which he had severe hoemorrhage, his left hand 
was also lacez’ated, and he also received some contusions on his brows, 
by which he has since lost the vision of one of his eyes. Having put 
ligA^ures on both ends of the artery and dressed his other wounds, he 
was put on board a ship and sent next day to Scutari, from whence he 
returned to England. 

One man. Gunner McBinde, was killed on the same day, immediately 
after, by a round shot through his chest. 

There were a great number of contusions, principally on the thighs 
and groins, by kicks from horses. 

Morhi OccnloTum, — There were only six cases, all arising from the 
effects of the fine dust getting beneath the palpebrae and irritating the 
conjuntiva. 

Other Diseases. — Of the total of 30, there were 5 of erysipelas, 
principally of the legs, and 15 cases of scurvy occurred in December, 
1854, during which period the troop was much exposed to the inclement 
weather, and were principally on salt provisions, without any vegetables. 
With the free use of lime-juice they rapidly improved. 

On the whole, the troop may be considered to have been compara- 
tively healthy, and it was always in an eflScient state for the field. Our 
Commissariat was remarkably well supplied, except during the month 
of November, but that arose from causes over which our Commissary, 
Mr. de Gernon,^ of the Irish Constabulary, had no control ; if untiring 
zeal and energy could effect anything, it was always exerted on our 
behalf by him, and whether on the march or in camp our supplies 
never fell short. 

The conduct of the men, both in camp and before the enemy, was 
most. exemplary, and if my labours at times were most severe, I always 
loook back with pleasure to the ready and willing assistance I received 
from all for carrying out my views. 

(Signed) R. THORNTON. 

Crimea, 

IdtJi Ootoher, 1855. 

^ Mr. Chriatoplior de Gremon was appointed a Ilosident; Magistrate in Ireland in 1860, and was 
accidentally drowned in 1876. 
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“ EEYUE D’ARTILLEEIE.” 


THE FIELD G-HH OE THE EHTIJEE. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF GENERAL WILLE’S 
RECENT WORK. 

BY 

GUSTAVE MOOH, CapUaine d?arUUene, 


PEECIS BY 

Lieut.-Colonel E. B. B. Lobaine, late KA. 


Genekal Wille’s proposal for a complete reconstruction of the German field 
artillery has been prompted, perhaps half unconsciously, by a conyiction that 
the existing German field guns are decidedly inferior to those of the French. 
Captain Modi is however of opinion that the field gun of the future predicted 
by the General has but little chance of being adopted. 

General Wille indeed deprecates all discussion ; all through his work he preaches 
that practice is better than theory and adopts as his motto : Try everything, 
and retain only what is good ’’ — a rather expensive formula in such matters. 
The General, not having however made a gun according to his ideas nor any 
ammunition, it is difficult to conceive how the practice can be accjuired. In 
point of fact his Tvork is purely theoretical throughout, and his many critics in 
the German, Austrian and Italian military press dwell on the practical impos- 
sibility of carrying out his ideas. Here is how he states his programme : ‘‘My 
proposals tend to establish a field gun as practically a magnified example of the 
modern infantry rifie, satisfying the following conditions small calibre,^ high 
muzzle velocity, heavy projectile and of high transverse density, ^ great efficiency, 
lightness relatively considerable, and an altogether satisfactory mobility.’’ 

^ That is, high weight by reference to calibre, in other words, a long projectile. 
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Th&mUar WoeUnlMt &t once pointed out that inasmuch as the modifier 

reduced the weight of its projectile by one half 
so, if the General s assimilation of the two systems were to hold good shouhi 
we see the weight of our shrapnel reduced from 14 to 7 lbs. WheiWs thp 
opposite tendency is obseryed, and rightly so, in field artillery. 

objection by saying that although the rifle bullet has 
demeased in weight it has increased in transverse density. 

But the General fails to observe that the leim-th of proiectile shouhi rlAovnoc 

»roporl.o»ai, to the ediba,, for be gim to its projiolirn.ig W 

undue emphasis on that feature of his system it may here be 

^naud a'rifeVSfildTS^ respectively to a field 

A nflerequires the flattest possible trajectory, therefore high muzzle velocity 
so as to increase the dangerous zone of its fire and to admit of its beino- fiiwfni 

ri IS t 

Here however are the General’s figures and proposals 

^™’batS!’ ^^odel for all 

Calibre, 2-756 inches. 

Length of gun, 40 calibres (9 feet 2 inches). 

Weight of gun, 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 lbs. 

wts ; ”s: stiSr 

» „ charge, 3 lbs. B oz. Nobel powder (approx ) 

„ cartridge, 18 lbs. 12 oz. ^ ‘ 

„ » carnage, 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 

,, bmber with 30 rounds, 16 to 17 cwt 
Gun weight behind team, 34 to 36 cwt. 

Weight of wagon body with 42 rounds, 17 cwt. 2 qrs 
Wagon weight belnnd team, S3 to 34 cwt 
Muzzle velocity, 2625 f.s. a( least. 

Captain Moch points out how muoli rto r 

of that of gun carriage construction and LllT/ 
building^a field carriage of adequate stren^r+ * bas yet arrived at 

charge or a gun far inferior in eimro-v to tW ^ ^ withstand the shock of dis- 
regards the gun itself too, who sh^^savt ?!®®*®'^ As 

metallurgical knowledge it is possible to m-n explosives and 

velocity, with any of tlie ciTo %udSr^^^ high a 

bnuous work that we are 

Moch further insists on the greater importaSfif^ Captain 
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selected as snperior in initial and remaining energy to all otlier liiropean guns 
of 3'6-incli calibre, excepting the Frencli gun of that calibre. 




British 
12-pr. of 
1884'. 

Erench 

gOmm of 

1877. 

Spanish 

Sofcomayor. 

Calibre, 

.. ...ins. 

3 

3-15 

S-14 

Weight of projectile, 

.. ...lbs. 

12 

13-845 

13-89 

Muzzle velocity, ... . 

f.s. 

1720 

1526 

1509 

Muzzle energy, 

foot “tons 

246 

223 

219 

Weight of gim, 

cwt. 

7 

8-33 

6-59 

Energy per cwt. of gun, 

foot-tons 

So 

27 

39 


If we accept General Wille’s ideas the British gun is far superior to the 
French one. The calibre is less, the projectile proportionally heavier, the muzzle 
velocity and energy are higher, likewise the energy relative to weight of gun, and 
finally the gun is much lighter. 

Let us now see how this initial strength fares afterwards by a comparison of 
the remaining velocities at various ranges. 


Bango in 
Yards. 

Bemaining velocity in f.s. 

British 

gun. 

French 

gun. 

Spanish 

gun. 

— 

1720 

1526 

1509 

1100 

1220 

1168 

1217 

2200 

965 

994 

1014 

3300 

^ 824 

886 

873 

4400 

716 

817 

771 


We see that at 2000 yards and upwards the French gun of a seven years 
earlier model is more powerful than the British one, and is in point of fact 
superior in ballistic power at the usual ranges than any other Md gun in 
Europe. Captain Modi adds that at ranges of 5500, 6600, and 7700 yards the 
remaining velocities of the SO^^’^ a, mit faille are respectively 770, 748, and 
745 feet, that is, superior to the remaining velocities of all other European guns 
at 4400 yards. 

The higher muzzle velocity of the British gun is obtained at the cost of a 
stronger and more complicated carriage than its rival, and we have seen of how 
little real service that velocity is. The British gun complete without limber 
gunners carries six more rounds than the Erench one, and weighs rather more 
than 36 cwt., while the latter weighs but 32 cwt. The latter is the Erench 
Horse Artillery gun. Their held gun of 3‘6-inch calibre gives to the team a 
weight of about 41 cwt. It is of course a more powerful gun than the British 
12-pr. 
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more than compensated by a light carriag-e weighing only aLi S* inferiority is 
the 11 and 10 cwt. of the French and British onns 

enongh in connection with this advantao-e thp,- ;« ,'’r i i®‘’P®?f''"ely. Curiously 

the Eiitish gun. So that a Spanish o'un team haci i ^ i rounds as 

31 cwt. while a French one draL about 32 cwt. ^ ^ °f 

velocityTf ^ J «>at the high muzzle 

bj Genffld Wille ,nd Jivi’llIJ foSSgtebll S°SMa?«,‘id™j' 


Powers. 


Germany.,. 
England ... 
Austria 
Prance ... 

Italy 

Eussia ... 


J’ield Batteries. 

^ 1 

Calibre in 
ins. 

Common 
shell. 
P^eight in 
lbs. 

Shrapnel 
shell, 
"height in 
lbs. 

. 3*52 

15-45 

1 — 

17*76 

3-00 

12*00 

12*00 

3-48 

14’00' 

15-76 

3*60 

mi 

19-10 

3*48 

14*87 

15-31 

3-48 

15*20 

16-67 



5t ir i btr,3r»„£' 

Captam Moeh cannot believe that England will 
field gun, and presumes that we shall in “ remain satisfied with a 1 2 nr 
!». b». f„ „„ a„. b, «■>". Of tim. p„d.<» tteM ‘ ;®£i 


]SrEW EXPEKIMEETTS WITH SMOKELESS 

POWDER 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS AT HERR KRUPP’S FACTORY. 


PRECIS BX 

MAJOR E. S. MAT, R.A. 


Smokeless powders have hitherto been viewed with considerable snspicion from 
a service standpoint owing to their sensitiveness to the hygrometic condition of 
the atmosphere. If we are to trust Herr Krupp, chemical science has now 
mastered the difficulty, and he is possessed of powder whose stability leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The following is a short precis of the results arrived at. 

In order to test what effect the state of the atmosphere was capable of pro- 
ducing, samples, weighing two kilogramm e^ )! four different natures of prism 
powder of various sized grains were expos^ freely to the air for one year. 
These samples were carefully weighed every four weeks, and the quantity of 
moisture absorbed was judged by the alterations in weight. These variations 
were found at the end of the year to range from a loss of 1*6 grammes to an 
increase of 1*6 grammes, or, in other words, the powder lost or gained ‘08 per 
cent, of its weight in dampness during that time. 

These results were considered very satisfactory when compared with the 
experiences gained when black powder was similarly tested, when the variations 
are stated to have been five times as great. The treatment of the grains with 
graphite, which had been adopted to obviate the chance of their striking together, 
appears to have materially contributed towards security against damp. 

The dangerous effect of a high temperature on smokeless powder is well 
known to everyone who has used such an explosive for sporting purposes, and 
has been well exemplified in the accident on board the Admiral Buperre ” 
(noticed some time ago in these Proceedings when a gun burst owing 
to the magazine in which the ammunition was stored having become unduly 
heated. Herr Krupp contends that we need no longer fear such accidents with 
smokeless powder. 

He subjected his powder to a temperature of between 40° and 60° centigrade 
for a continuous period, at first of four, and afterwards of 15 days. The 
metal cases which held the cartridges are stated to have become so hot that they 
could not be handled with the hand unprotected. 

Experiments showed that the muzzle velocity of the 8* 7®°^ gun, which with 
powder at a normal temperature (17° centigrade) was 624 metres, rose to 645 
metres when powder was used which had been kept at 50° centigrade for 15 
days. 

The pressure of the gas similarly was only increased from 2B20 to 2560 
atmospheres, while the uniformity of the pressures developed throughout the 
bore were at the same time found to have been but little altered. 
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EEOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

. ^ ■ 

Any member wlio wislies can receive, at tlie cost of stitching* and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Eoyal Eegiment 
of Artillery. A.B. 1267— 1757.’V 


In order to bring the already existing printed Eecords of the E. M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woolwich. 


A NEW “ Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of E.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, E.A.I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 

Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), ((f), and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.l. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (d), and (e), Is.; Captains, (c) and (d), 9d. 

The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E.A.l. Library. 

Major-GtENEhal F. W. Stubbs, Eetired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the Eegiment of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover. Price, 5s. 

Any Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send his name and 
address to 

Major-General F. W. Stubbs, ^ ^ ^ 

Dromiskin House, 

Castlebellingham, 

Ireland 


The Institution has lately received two most handsome presents. 

The first is a picture in oils of Major Jas, Wightman who was a Sergeant and 
Sergeant-Major of the E.H.A. through the Peninsular War and at Waterloo, pre- 
sented by his son Major Wightman, late 11th Hussars. 

The second is the complete set of medals and decorations of the late Colonel 
Sir W. Eobe, K.C.B., &c., E.A., and of his son Lieutenant W. Livingstone Eobe, 
E.H.A., presented by Miss Yiiniera Eobe, daughter of Sir William, and last sur- 
viving member of his family. 

Except Colonel Walford’s medals, it is many years since the Institution has 
received presents of such value, both intrinsic and historical, and for them the 
Committee, in the name of the Eegiment, have tendered thanks to Miss Eobe and 
Major Wightman. 
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BOYAIi artillery diyebr CLXTB. 

Eules. 


^ XIUJjES. 

mcEES of tlie Eoyal Artillery on full or Iialf-Dav 
scnbers at therate of live shillings per annual under tiip foil ‘™iuai sub- 

W On joining the Eegiment ^ " following conditions 


oauuings |i 
On joining the Eegiment. 

If a Subaltern, by payment of five sliillino's for overv t 
up to five years, which shall be the maximum' mn.;? 
subscription chargeable to officers of that rani- on I'n,' • 

n : Sh yea^ suwSw'"^ 

If a Lieut ’Colon^‘1^^^* ^''Ascriptions. 

H R H T ’ ^ years subscriptions 


(o) 

(d) 

(a) 


ANWRal GENERAL MEETING R.A.I. 

tution, has approved^irf^the'A^'^^i^p’ Patron and President of the R A T,, r 

at 3 _p.m. onS;, 0 h J^TTn of the InstLSL d^Si 

MolMiou Vi,. mtend to bring to™„I fte 

CiSr Sta s “ T,rctS; “r «»»»p»<ii.g' 

(3) Tha^/aP ^^om afeoad “ Aome service 

»“« B.A.L 

Meeting to which such p,°““^ttee, sufficient time 
to enable Members to form their viStfhc§'®® "^■® submitted 
Consequently, that Rule XX. be as 

a notice in SVue^®t?‘^‘^® these Rules, unless 

C®;;«AaJlhav®leefposS%;fte^^^^^^^ “‘Idition to be pro 
alfpr previous to the Gencml Eistitution 

(3.) rh.”itt™svvrfo,S“‘”®-"*“ ™®“”‘ 

Institution building of all the^^rn^^ laboratory in the E A 

. P'eut.-GeneralSirlvelvl w j 

- ™., Bi«„ 
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The Committee will be glad to receive suggestions of a subject for the '' Dxuican'’ 
Grold Medal Prize Essay, 1893. ^ 

All suggestions will be submitted to the Annual General Meeting for discussion 
and selection. 


The General Meeting will be succeeded by a consideration of the Eegimental 
Charities and probably of the E.A. Games’ Fund. 


B.A.I. ^ BTOCAH ” PRIZE BSSAT, 1BB2. 

The Secretary has received Essa^^s bearing mottoes : — 

Kecte quod honeste.” 

“ Moveo et profiteer. ” 

I am so.” 

“ Let us now praise famous men.” 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Bis dat qui cito dat.” 

The criterion of a battery is its, &c.” 
Practice makes perfect.” 

Uiihastiiig yet unresting work.” 

Aye, but why did we beat ’em?” 

Para bellum.” 

Steady boys, steady.” 

in addition to those mentioned in April “ Proceedings.” 




ROYAE ARTII.EEBY POIHT-TO-FOINT. 


The Eoyal Artillery at xlldersliot held their Annual Point-to-Point Eaces, by 
kind permission of Mr. Shriibb, at Merristwood near Guildford, on April 13th. 
A good horse-shoe course of about four miles had been selected, and the country, 
thanks to the overnight’s rain, rode well. Unfortunately a cold, sleety rain fell 
during most of the day, but notwithstanding, a good day’s sport was enjoyed, 
thanks to the farmers who so kindly allowed their land to be ridden over. 

Good entries were obtained both for the light and heavy weight races. In the 
former seven met the starter behind Mr. Shrubb’s house, at about three o’clock, 
and went away at a steady pace, as the line led them, at once down a somewhat 
steep plough to the second obstacle which consisted of banks in and out of a 
narrow lane ; after this Eocket took the field along at a smart pace, followed im- 
mediately by Schottisclie, Kathleen and Leprechaun for about miles when 
Schottische, who had dropped back third, raced up to the leader and tlie pair 
went away at a spanking pace for about ^ a mile. On nearing the winning-post 
Leprechaun drew up to the leaders, and the last fence, consisting of two some- 
what solid looking bars of new timber, was charged simultaneously by Leprecliaun 
and Schottische and a good race home ended in favour of the former by half a 
length. Gypsy fell but came in fifth. Starters : — 


Mr. F, O’Connor’s Leprechaun Owner 1 

Mr. W. A. M. Thompson’s Schottische .....Owner 2 

Mr. H. L. Powell’s Eocket Capt, A. Kino 3 

Mr. S. W. Blacker’s Kathleen * ....Owner 4 

Capt. N. Young’s Gypsy.. Owner 0 

Mr. G. F. Dickson’s Maricoli) .....Owner 0 

Mr^ -11. Thomson’ s Gazelle. . » . . ^ * Owner 0 


SEortlj after tlie conclusion of the above race tlie Welters were despatched on 
their iourney. Starting at a great pace they \yere led by Pilgrim, who fell at the 
first fence, but was quickly remounted, and a couple of fields further on resumed 
a strong lead ; Imt, rumn^^^ wide at the second turn, he was passed by 

Cordite and Tom. About half-a-mile from home Pilgrim again resumed the lead, 
which he maintained to the end, winning comfortably by about ten lengths from 
Cordite. Eoyai and jSTora Creina fell. Starters : 


Capt. J. Dawkins’s Pilgeim. .Owner 1 

Capt. J Keir’s Cordite... Owner 2 

Ma|or P. Eustace’s Tom ...........Owner 3 

Capt. G. E. Benson’s Eepeater ....Owner 4 

Mr. W. Strong’s G-rey Eriars... .......Owner 0 

Capt. C. M. Barlow’s Egbert the Devil ...Owner 0 

Mr. H. L. Powell’s Eoyal ...Owner 0 

Capt, W. Macbean’s All Fours.. ...Owner 0 

Capt. E. Stuart’s Billy ....Owner 0 

Mr. E. Thomson’s Hungry Boy Owner 0 

Mr. Bowling’s Nora Creina...... .............Mr. O’Connor 0 


lIAIilFAX, N.S. 


On 25th March three service rounds of Palliser shot were fired from the 10-inch 
B.L. Mark I. 32-ton gun whicli was mounted at Port McNab last summer. 
Although the firing was only for the purpose of testing the mountings and 
fittings and was not directed at a target, it was nevertheless an event of some 
importance as it is the first B.L. gun which has been fired in British North 
America, and perhaps this sentiment, coupled with a fine day, accounted for the 
distinguished party which crossed over to McNab’s Island in the steam launch 
that morning. Those present were General Sir John Eoss, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia (Mr. Daly), Colonel Eyan, E.A., Colonel Hill, E.E., 
nearly all the E.A. and E.E. officers in the command, two officers of the Leices- 
tershire Eegiment, and several ladies, not to mention children. The arrangements 
for firing the gun were made by Lient.-Colonel A. A. Saunders, B. A., who 
calculated the quadrant elevation with great exactitude, the shot striking the 
water just where it was intended to even at 10,000 yards range. Lieutenant 
Macgowan, E.A., acted as Group Officer, which was appropriate, as he did the 
bulk of the work last summer of landing the gun at Halifax, taking it across 
the harbour and landing it again on McNab’s Island. 

On the 20th March the hired transport “ Atlas ” arrived at Plalifax from St. 
Lucia, and disembarked late No. 23 Battery Western Division E.A., under the 
command of Major Crookenden, the only other officer being Lieutenant Boger. 
They were played up to the Citadel from the Dockyard by the band of the 
Leicestershire Eegiment. The Battery has been over seven 'years in the West 
Indies, and the men look as yellow as guineas, though otherwise fit. It is 
rather early in the year for troops to arrive in a climate like that of Nova Scotia 
from the tropics, and as a precaution the Canadian winter clothing of this 
Battery was sent down to St. Lucia in advance ; unfortunately the ves'sel carry- 
ing it met with a disaster which necessitated part of the cargo being jettisoned, 
amongst it being the winter clothing; then a second supply was despatched 
from Halifax, and as it could not reach St. Lucia before the Atlas ” sailed it 
was sent to Bermuda 'Uo be left till called for.” When that will be is not 
known, as the ** Atlas ” was not allowed to call there in consequence of having 
developed a suspected case of yellow fever on the voyage from St. Lucia, and so 
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the Battery arriyed at Halifax without its winter clothing after allj but it was 
issued to them immediately they got here ; they were not allowed to do any duty 
until they were fitted with the clothing. The head-quarters of No. 8 Compatiy, 
under the command of Major Brady, of which they now form a party made 
ample and hospitable preparations for the new-comers, who found eveiy thing 
they could want ready for them on arrival. ^ 

The Atlas ’’ is a small Cunard steamer of 1500 tons. The suspected yellow 
fever cases turned out to be nothing, though if they had one would not have felt 
much surprise, as she had been employed carrying “ Blacks ” backward and 
forward between the West Indies and the West Coast of Africa before startino* 
on the reliefs of Batteries Eoyal Artilleiy, and the conveyance to England of 
the time-expired men, invalids, and other details of three Line Ilegiments. 
These same suspected yellow fever cases have cost the British Government a 
pretty penny, including 10 days demurrage of the ‘‘ Atlas” at Halifax at £50 a 
day, the cost of sending the Bermuda Details to Halifax by freight steamer and 
the Jamaica Details to England by Boyal Mail Steamer. The ‘‘Atlas ” entered 
Halifax flying the “ Yellow Jack ” at the fore, but quickly received pj^Ulque 
from the Health Officer as, whether she had yellow fever or not, the disease 
cannot live in this latitude, so much so that when they get a case in the Civil 
Hospital here they do not isolate it. 


OBITUABY. 

Majok-Gekeral J. E. Eapee, Colonel retired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artil- 
lery, died at 13, Sussex Gardens, W., on the 6th March, 1892, aged 68. He 
joined the Army, December 4th, 1844 ; became Captain, August 27tli, 1858 ; 
Lient.-Colonel, August 1st, 1872 ; Colonel, August 1st, 1877 ; and hon. Major- 
General on retirement, December 31st, 1878. He served in the Punjab 
Campaign, 1848-49, including the first and second siege operations before 
Mooitan, with surrender of the fortress and battle of Goojerat (medal with two 
clasps). 


Major M. J. Barlotv, E.A., was killed on Wednesday, the 16th March, 1892, 
whilst playing polo at Agra, where his Battery (the 9th Field) is stationed. He 
joined the Eegiment 15tli December, 1871 ; became Captain, 2nd July, 1881 ; 
and Major, 1st October, 1887. He served in the Egyptian War of 1882, and 
was present at Tel-el-Kebir (medal with clasp, and Khedive’s star). 


Major Sir Egbert M. Mundy, k.c.m.g., late Eoyal Artillery, died at Holy- 
bank, Emsworth, Hants, on the 22nd March, 1892, aged 78 years. He was 
youngest son of the late Mr. E. M. Mundy, of Shipley Hall, Derbyshire. He 
joined the Eoyal Artillery in June, 1833 ; became Captain, March, 1841; 
Brevet-Major, October, 1846 ; and retired upon half -pay, October, 1847. He 
served as Lieut. -Colonel in the Osman] i Horse Artillery from March, 1855, to 
August, 1856 (Fourth Class of the Medjidie). He was appointed Governor of 
Grenada, September, 1863 ; administered the government of the Windward 
Islands from April to December, 1865, and from June, 1868, to April, 1869 ; 
also that of British Guiana from May, 1866, to September, 1867; and of the 
Leeward Islands during the absence of Sir B. Pine in 1871 ; was Governor of 
British Honduras, 1874-77 (c.m.g., 1874) ; K.c.M.a. on Ms retirement from 
from the Colonial Service in 1877. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sie Chables Larcom, Bart., Eetired List, late Royal Artil- 
lery, died at tlie Firs, Whetstone, on the 28th March, 1892. He joined the 
Royal Artillery, ISth December, 1861 ; became Captain, 10th February, 
1S75 ; ]\Iajor, IStli December, 1831 ; and Lieut. -Colonel, 31st December, 1887. 
He served in the New Zealand War in 1863-64, and was present in the actions 
of Katikara and Kaitak — wounded in the shoulder (mentioned in despatches). 
Commanded a detachment of Artillery engaged at Sentry Hill (medal). 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. BexVMISH, Retired List, Royal (late Bombay) Artillery, 
died at Eitham, on the 17th April, 1892, aged 66 years. He obtained his first 
commission 13th December, 1845 j became Captain, 27th August, 1858 ; and 
Major, 5th July, 1872 ; retiring on full pay, with the honorary rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1st August, 1872. 


NTER-REGIMENTAL 


RACQUET AID BILLIARD lATCHES. 


R.A.. V. R.E. 


l?lmyeil at Chatham^ April Sth ami 9fhy 1892* 




Plated at 2.45 p.m., 8th. 


It. A, 

OAPTAIN COOPER-KEY. 


EY. 1 
EIISiTOISr.j 


' CAPTAIN HAMILTON, 


LIEIJT.& CAPTAIN QUINTON.) (LIEU 

Rubber of 7 Games. 

1st Game, 2nd Game, 3rd Game, 


LIEUT. BLAIR. 


1st Game, 

B.A. 15. 
B.E. 6. 


B.A. IS. 
B.E. IS. 


E.A. 15. 
B.E. 6. 


dth Game. 

B.A. 15. 
B.E. 6. 


mA€ftUET8. 

Played at 10.80 a.m., 9th. 


CAPTAIN COOPER-KEY. 


Isi Game. 
E.A. 16. 
B.E., 12, 


Rubber of d Games. 
2nd Game, 

B.A, 15. 

B,E. 6. 


CAPTAIN HAMILTON. 

Brd Game. 

E.A. 15.. 
E.E. 7. 


Plated ik B.E, MESS, at 4.30 p.m., Sth. 


CAPTAIN CUBTEIS. 


CAPTAIN POLLOCK 


1 

3K. ) 


COLONEL GLANCY. 
CAPTAIN ROBERTS. 


300. 


276 all. 
282 all. 


291. 



ILE® 

COLOJ^EL aLANCY 


■ It. A. 

CAPTAIN POLLOCK 


K«A. K.B. Aiiiiiia.l Il,ac«|i.iet asicl Bllllarcl Matclies, 


The results of the Eacqnet and Billiard Matches up to and incliidiiig 
the present year are shewn below : — 

Maequets. Billiarels^ 

Double. B.A. 1. E.E. 4, ^ Double. li.A. 500. B.E. 497 , 

Licufc. W’*. E. Denison, Lieut. L. K. Seott. Lieut. -Col. Drayson. Capt. Seton. 

n W. L. Davidson, « S. M. Maycock. Major Maitland. ,, Mant. 

Binffh. ILA. 2. E.E. 3. 'Single. H.A. oOOi B.E. 361, 

Lieut. W. L. Davidson. Lieut, S. M, Maycock. Major Maitland. Capt. Mant. 


Racquets. 


Double. K.A. 
Major Newman. 
Lieut. Crookenden. 

Single. B.A. 
Lieut. Crookenden. 


BE 1 

Lieut. L. K. Seott. 
// Tower. 

E.E. 3. 
Lieut. Tower. 


Double. E.A. 

Major Maitland. 
Lieut. Anstruther. 

Single. E.A. 

Major Maitland. 


)0. E.E. ^ 

Capt. Warburton. 

/; Seton, 

U E.E. i 

Capt. Warburfcon. 


Racquets. 


. Billiards, 

Double. E.A. 600. E.E. 4! 

Capt. Hazierigg. Major W^arburton. 

Lieut. Anstruther. Capt. Skinner. 

Single. E.A. 286. E.E. 5 

Lieut. Anstruther. Major Warburton. 


Double. E.A. 

Capt. Anderson. 
Lieut. Crookenden. 

Single. E.A. 

Capt. Anderson. 


E-E. 4. 
Lieut. Tower. 

n Ron. M. Gr. Talbot. 

K.E. 3. 

Lieut. Tower. 


Racquets. 


Billiards* 

Double. E.A. 500. E.E. 

Capt. Hutchinson. Major Warburton. 

Lieut. Anstruther. Capt. Skinner. 

Single. E.A. 479. E.E. f 

Lieut. Anstruther. Major 'Warburton. 


Double. E.A. 
Major Murdoch. 
Lieut. Anstruther, 
Single. E.A, 
Major 'Murdoch. 


E.E. 

Lieut, Penrose. 
tt Onslow. 

E.E. 

Lieut. Penrose. 


i8m , 

Billiards* 

0. Double. E.A. 500. 

. Major Hutchinson. Maj 

'nes. Capt. Anstruther. Cap 

. Single. E.A. 500. 

•nos. Capt. Anstruther. Capt 


Racquets. 


Double. E.A. 
Capt. Griffiths. 
Lieut. D. C. Carter. 

Bingte. E.A. 
Lieut. D. C. Carter. 


o 


188 #. 

lUieqtiets^ 

Double. E.A. 4. R.E. 0. Double. 

Lieut. King. Lieut. E. S. Hedley. Major Hutelnnson. 

n Gooper-Key. „ W. A. Caimes. Capt. Anstrutlior. * 

Single. E.A. 0. E.R. 3. Single. R.A. 

Lieut. E. C. Carter. Lieut. W. A. Cairnes. Capt. Austrutlier. 


BiUuir€ls> 
E.A. 600. 


l.E. 430 
Major Manclerson. ' 
Capt. Glane^y. 

458.^ , ■ E.E. ■ 500. 

Major Manderson. ■ 


Metcqtiets^ 


1881 . 


Milliards, 


Double. E.A. 

4. E.E. 0. 

Double. E.A. 

500. 

E.E. 

392. 

Lieut. King. 

I, Coopor-Key. 

Lieut. S. M. Maycock. 

It W. A. Cairnes. 

Major Hutchinson. 
Capt. Anstruther. 

Capt. Glancy, 
n Broadfbot. 

Single. E.A. 

3. ^ E.E. 1. 

Single. E.A. 

500. 

E.E. 

468. 

Lieut! Cooper-Key. 

Lieut, W. A. Cairnes. 

Capt. Anstruther. 

Major Mant. 


188^. 


Maeqiiets. 

Double. E.A. 

Lieut. C. E. King. 
n Cooper-Key. 

Single. E.A. 

Lieut. Cooper- XGey. 


Billiards, 


4. E.E. 

2. 

Double. 

E.A. 

Lieut. Tower. 


Col. Maitland. 


It Friend. 


Lieut. Bruen. 


3. E.E. 

1. 

Single. 

E.A. 

Lieut. Tower. 


Col. Maitland. 



300. E.B. 

Major Seton. 
Major Glaiiey. 
500. _ ‘ E.E, 
Major Seton. 


252. 


437. 


Bacqiiets 

Double. E.A. 1. 

Lieut. C. D. King. 

It Cooper-Key. 

Single. E.A. 1. 

Lieut! C. D. King. 


1883 . 


E.E. 

Lieut, Tower. 
n Friend. 

E.E. 

Lieut. Tower. 


3. 


Double. E.A. 

Col. Maitland. 

Capt. Anstruther. 

Single. E.A. 

Capt. Austrutlier. 


Billiards* 

267. E.E. 300. 

Lieut. Bor, 

Lieut, Bumbleton, 
500. E.E. 297. 

Lieut. Bumble ton. 


1884 . 


Double. 

Lieut. Cooper-key. 

„ C. D, King. 
Single. E.A. 
Lieut. Cooper-Key, 


JEtaeqiiets* 

E.A. 3. ^ E.E. 4. 

Lieut. Tower. 

It Friend. 

2. E.E. 3. 

Lieut. Tower. 


Billiards* 

Double. E.A. 277. E.E. 300. 

Liexit.-CoL Hazlerigg. Lieut. Bumbleton. 

Capt. Anstruthei'. Capt. Bigby. 

Sintile. E.A. 500. E.E. 398. 

Capt. Anstruther. Lieut, Bumbleton, 


DouJble. 

Lieut. Cooper-Key. 
„ C. B. King, 
Single. E.A. 
Lieut. Cooper-Key. 


Baeqaets, 

E.A. 4. E.E, 2. 

Capt. Friend. 

Lieut. Hamilton. 

3. E.E. 1. 

Capt. Friend. 


1885* 

Billiards, 

I. Double. E.A. 300. 

Major Anstruther. 

Capt. MacMahon. 

Single. E.A 
Major Anstruther. 


E.E. 274. 
Capt, Bigby. 

If Baddeley. 
500. E.E. 248* 

Capt. Bigby. 


18 ##. 


Bacqiiets* 

Double. E.A. 1. E.E. 4. 

Captain Cooper-Key. Lieut. Hedley. 

Lieut. Simonds. * u Sheppard. 

Single. E.A. 0. li.E. 3. 

Captain Cooper-Koy. Lieut. Hedley. 


Billiards, 

Double. E.A. 

Major Anstruther. 

Lieut. Lachlan. 

Single. it. A. 

Major Anstruther. 


235. E.E. 300. 

Captain Bigby. 

„ Bumbleton. 
500. E.E. 489. 

Captain Bumbleton, 


imi. 


Maequets, 

Botidle. E.A. 2^ E.E. 4. 

Captain Coopei*-Key. Captain Hedley. 

2nd Lieut. Gallo’^-ay. 2ii(l Lieut. Sheppard. 

Single, ll.A, 3. E.E. 3. 

Captain Cooper-Key. Captain Hedley. 


Macqziets* 

Doulle, E,A. 4. E.E. 0. 

Captain Cooper-Key. Captain Hamilton. 
Lieut. & Capt. Quinton. Lieut. Blair. 

Sinqle. E.A. 3. E.E. 0. 

Captain Cooper-Key. Captain Hamilton. 


BiMmrfIs* 

Double. E.A. 300. E.E. 250. 

Major Ansti’uthor. Colonel Glaney. 

Lieut. Pollock. Capt. Hedley.' 

Single. E.A. 444. E.E. 600. 

Major Anstrutlier. Colonel Glaney. 


Billiards. 

Double. E.A. 300. E.E. 291. 

Captain Curteis. Colonel Glancy. 

Captain Pollock. Captain Eoberts. 

Single. E.A. 500. E.E. 469. 

Captain Pollock. Colonel Glaney, 


DIARY OF FIXTURES. 


Days 

of fcRe 

Mth. 

Week 

1 

s 

2 

M 

3 

T 

4 

W 

5, 

Th 

6 

F 

1 

S 

8 

H 

9 

M 

10 

T 

11 

W 

12 

Th 

13 

F, 

14 

S 

15 

8 

16 

M 

17 

T 

18 

W 

19 

Th 

20 

F 

21 

S 

22 

■ 

23 

M 

24 

T 

■M 

w. 

26 

Th 

27 

F 

28 

S 

29 

S' 

30 

M 

31 

T : 

1 

W 


Th 

3 

F 

4 1 

S 

5 ! 

8 

G ; 

M 


MAY. 


1st Division Couise Lydd begins. 

Newmarket First Spring Meeting begins. 

R.A. Woolwich v, ll.N. College, at Eectory Field, Cliaiiton. 


1st Division Course Western Forts begins. 

Position-Finders’ Class Officers begins. E.A. Woolwich ??. Eoyal 
Fusiliers. . \ 

R.A. Officers v. N.-C. Officers. 

Kempton Park Meeting begins. 

E.A. Woolwich t?. Shoebury, at Shoebury. 1st Dixision Field Artil- 
lery Course at Okehampton begins (F.A. from Aldershot). 


Newmarket Second Spring Meeting begins. 


E.A. Woolwich v. Blackheath, at ^ Woolwich. 1st Field Gunnery 
Course at Okehampton begins. 


E.A. Woolwich v, Eoyal Fusiliers. 

E.A. V. Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 
E.A. V, Aldershot Division, at Aldershot. 


Epsom Summer Meeting begins. 

JUNE. 

The Derby. 

E.A. Gentlemen of M.C.C., at Lords. 

E.A. V. Gentlemen of M.C.C., at Lords. The Oaks. 

E.A. Woolwich «?. Blackheath, at Eectory Field, Charlton. 
Whit Sunday. 

E.A. V, Free Foresters, at W^oolwich. Bank Holiday, 



20 i M 

21 T 

22 ,W 

23 I Th 


8 

P 

9 

S 

10 

s. 

11 

M 

12 

T 

13 

W 

14 

Th 

15 

P 

16 

S 

17 

s 

IS 

M 

19 

T 

20 

w 

31 j Tb j ; 


E.A.' r.' H<ms^°oJd 

Sfifoir’' 

2ud Division Course VTestern Ports begms. ^’° *° 

Aslfbegk" 

Jf at Cbatliam. ' • 

fi-A. n. E.E, at Cbatham. 

^•A.' 1: BMa’ a1 RM Woohrioh. ' 

R-A“r'S‘^f ■'^“ol'vieh, Sandown Park 1st Sum- 

Ji-A. ». B.B.’ at Wool3; %dd. 

Ne^arteisuXH?^^^ 

JULY. 

- Oxford !,. Cambridge. 

Oxford V. .Cam brido-e -r^ 

i fiom Weedon), ^ ouise at Okehamjjton beo-i’ns tu a 

I at 

'Eton®. HanSr’ 

Eton. Hariw.^ 3rd Division Courso Western Ports begins. 

I Newmarket 2nd July Meefi^. i • ' 



r 


/:/ 


Pays of tlie 


Mtli. 

Week 

%% 

F 

23 

S 

24 

s 

25 

M 

26 

T 

27 

W 

28 

Th 

29 

F 

30 

S 

31 

S 

1 

M 

2 

T 

3 

W 

4 

Th 

5 

F 

6 

S 

7 

S 

8 

M 

9 

T 

10 

W 

11 

Th 

12 

F 

13 

S 

14 


15 

M 

16 ' 

T 

17 

W 

18 

Th 

19 

F 

20 

S 

21 


22 

M 

.23 

, T 

24 

W 

, , 25 

Th 

26 

...F 

27 

S 

28 


29 

:m 

30 

T 

31 

W 


J U L Y — Continued* 


E.A. V. Ii.E .5 at Woolwich. 

K. A. R.E., at Woolwich. 

Srd Division Course at Lycld begins. 

Groodwood begins. 

E.A. v* Mote Park, at the Mote. 4tli Division Field Artillery Course 
at Okehampton begins (F.A. from Hilsea). 

E.A. Vy Mote Parkj at the Mote. 


AUGUST, 


• « « # 

E.A. V. I.Z., at Woolwich. 

E.A. V* I.Z., at Woolwich. 

4th Division Course at Western Forts begins. 


E.A. Woolwicli V* Chariton Park, at Woolwich 


E.A. Officers v* N.C. Officers. 


5th Division Field Artillery Course at Okehampton begins (Division 
from Exeter). 




SOME ETOTES 


APPLIED FIELD FOETIFICATIOI. 

BY 


LIBUT..OOLONEL B. CLAYTON, R.A. 


The writer, wliilst a Professor at the Staff College, fomid certain 
difficulties continually arising in the application to actual ground of the 
theoretical principles of Field Fortification. The following pages are 
an attempt to diminish these difficulties hy, as far as possible, antici- 
pating them, discussing them, and suggesting various solutions from 
which choice may be made as occasion requires. 


Selection oe Position. 

It is not pi’oposed to enter into a discussion on the strategic con- 
ditions which may dictate the occupation of a defensive position, but 
simply taking for granted that circumstances demand it, to indicate 
the reasons which would influence a commander in choosing the actual 
ground he should occupy. 

The reason which will outweigh all others will be that it will serve 
the object he has in view. After that come the conditions that it should 
have as clear a field of view and fire as possible, and that it should 
bear some soi^t of proportion to his force. But this proportion will 
vary within very wide limits. The Battle of the Lisaine, in January, 
1871, shows how a General may be obliged to defend a position quite 
out of ordinary proportion to his force. General von Werder, to pro- 
tect the siege of Belfort, had to guard a space of some 22 miles with 
only 37,000 infantry, or barely 1| men to a yard. 

But it may be desirable to have some sort of normal proportion as a 
guide. Until actual experience with the most recent developments of 
arms and explosives is obtained, some sort of guide may perhaps be 
found in a considei’ation of the strength of occupation of the German 
lines of investment round Metz in 1870, as given by Pauliis in his work, 
^^Die Oernirung von Metz.^^^ Prom the data given by him we find 
that in the first days of the investment, before any works of fortifica- 
tion had been carried ont, 14,800 paces out of the 54,900 embraced in 
the whole line were watched only by cavalry, and the rema,ining 40,100 
paces were occupied by 145,700 infantry, about 12,000 cavaliy and 
622 guns, giving an average of 3*6 infantry per pace, with a proportion 
for every 1000 infantry of 82 cavalry and 4*25 guns. Prom the middle 

1 Faulus. Cemirung von Met 2 . Appendix p. 125, sqq. 
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_ ux vjucoDer, iaoweTer, when the line had been strengthened 

by fortification, we find the average strength of infantry reduced to 2*5 
men per pace, with 90 cavalry and 4*7 guns per 1000 infantry, the pro- 
portion of infantry being very considerably reduced, while that of the 
two other arms is slightly increased as compared with the infantry. 
From these figures we may perhaps draw the deduction that in an 
average European country the front of an extensive position may be 
adequately defended by 3| infantry per pace, wnth the usual proportion 
of cavalry and guns if no wmrks of fortification have been carried out, 
or by 2| infantry per pace if the position has been artificially strength- 
ened. This would provide for the, generally speaking, passive defence 
of the front, including local counter-attacks aud local reserves, but 
would not include such forces as might be considered necessary for 
decisive offensive action and for the protection of flanks not naturally 
strong. 

Protection offlmih,—A General, recognising that an enemy will have 
strong inducements to operate on the flanks of his position, will first try 
to extend his line snfficiently to re>st them on natural obstacles or to 
make it dangerous to try and outflank them. If he cannot do this 
without weakening his line more than lie thinks safe, the flanks must 
be protected in some other way. Probably the best way to protect an 
exposed flank is by posting a body of troops in echelon in rear of it, so 
as in turn to take in flank an attack directed on the flank of the main 
line, or necessitate a dislocation of the enemy^s force if he attempts by 
a still wider movement to get round the refused force itself. If 
possible, however, the existence of this refused echelon should be con- 
cealed from the enemy^s knowledge during the early stages of the 
action.*’^ ^ 

Strong localities on the flank of the main line would also be of great 
value, for they ought so to check the flank attack as to give the refused 
echelon and the reserves time and opportunity to act on the flank or 
even the rear of the attacking force with most decisive results. 

If, then, a refused echelon is the best way of protecting an otherwise 
exposed flank, a General, if he finds no practicable extension, will bring 
his flanks to positions of natural safety and will be influenced towards 
somewhat restricting the front occupied by his main line, so as to have 
more troops available for protecting the flanks he ultimately decides 
on. So that at first, in making his plan, the General will try if he can 
stretch his force to safe flanks, but if he finds he cannot do so, will 
draw in his front till he can spare from his main line fully suflicient 
force to meet the flank attacks from which he cannot escape. 

. The General, having decided on the front to be occupied and the 
amount of his force he shall keep in rear of his flanks and in reserve, 
will then assign certain portions of the position to his different units. 
For instance, suppose he has five Arm}?" Corps and that one flank of 
the position is so strong naturally or strategically as to be practically 
safe irom a serious turning movement, he might keep one corps in 
reserve, place another corps in echelon behind the exposed flank, and 
divide the front of the main p osition between the three other corps. 

^ See remarl's on masking advanced position, p. 363. 
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Tills may seem a large proportion removed from the front of the 
position, but remembering what Von der Golz says:b ''A General may 
quite well find himself obliged to place a stiH smaller propoiiion of his 
force in the ostensible position and keep an actual majority of the army 
in hand to meet the turning operations of the attack and strike offen- 
sive blows/^ 

As regards the arrangement of the corps in the sections allotted to 
them, the Oommaiider-in-Ohief of a large army will probably only mve 
the most general indications, such as whether the general line is to nan 
at the foot of a slope, along the crUe milUaire, or in a retired position 
on a plateau and leave the more detailed arrangements to his 
subordinates. 

SuLECTioisr Of Main Line of Defence. 

With regard to the general line of defence to be taken up, the follow- 
ing remarks may be made. Setting aside particular cases, such as the 
defence of an important river or mountain warfare, positions may be 
either on a level plain or in an undulating country. In the case of a 
plain the shape of the ground will obviously not influence the decision 
about the line to be occupied, but that line will be chosen that gives 
the greatest amount of open ground in front and offers the most favour- 
able localities as points of support, especially on the flanks. But in an 
imdulating country there will usually be the . choice broadly between 
three situations, viz., at the foot of a slope, on the crele miliiairej or at 
a retmed position on a plateau, at a greater or less distance from its edge. 
Which of these positions is to be occupied will usually be decided by 
the Oommander-in-Chief. The selection is not always so easy as might 
be expected. It is pretty generally acknowledged that where the 
ground offers long', open, gentle, glacis-like slopes, the best position is 
on the crest of the rise. Open fields that can be effectively swept by 
grazing fire, facility for observing the country over which the enemy 
must advance and usually cover for reserves are secured by such a posi- 
tion, of which the ground about St. Privat on the field of Gravelotte is a 
notable example. But it is comparatively rarely that such a conforma- 
tion of ground presents itself. In probably a majority of cases breaks 
in the evenness of the slopes will present themselves. In some cases 
the slopes, although gentle, will be convex in section, so that while 
their upper parts may be swept by the fire from a line on the highest 
part of the slope, yet towards their lower portions there will be dead 
ground where the enemy may find cover, as in fi.g. 1. 


Fig. 1. 



This will be found to be a very common case. The question will 
arise, should the line be placed at A or at B. In the first case the 
supports can be easily covered by the shape of the ground and can re- 
inforce the fighting J^line comparatively unmolested. For although no 
doubt the falling trajectory of the enemy^s bullets may to some extent 

^ Yon der Crolij, La Nation Arinde, p, MO, 


Gentle con- 
res Slopes. 


sweep tlie rear slope of the hill if they miss the main line, yet the 
supports will be liidden from vww^ so that their movements will be 
niiknown, and no aimed or intensified fli'e can be directed on them 
while reinforcing the fighting line. On the other hand, there will be 
dead ground in advance of B. If, as the other alternative, B be 
chosen for the main line, the supports must move up in full view of the 
enemy while aimed and intense fire can be brought on them from the 
magazine rifles of the assailants as they move up. The data upon 
wdnch would rest the decision which line to occupy would be these : — 
first the distance from A to B, and next the amount of dead ground in 
front of B, and whether flanking fire can be easily brought to bear on 
it. If the distance from A to B were not more than from 200 to 250 
yards, while there was a considerable amount of dead ground in front 
of B, undoubtedly the forward position should be held, for the amount 
of space the supports would have to cross under fire is so small that 
the enemy would hardly have time to observe the movement and con- 
centrate much fire upon it before it was over ; whereas, if the rear 
position ^vere occupied, the enemy could get with comparative ease so 
near the position as to be able to take advantage of any favourable 
circumstance, such as momentary confusion in the defending’ ranks from 
efiective bursts of shell, to rush over the intervening space into the 
position. If, on the contrary, the distance from A to B were 300 or 
more yards and much exposed to the enemy^s fire, it might be better 
to occupy the rear position, especially if the amount of dead ground 
were not great, or if any flanking fire could be brought upon it. But it 
is always a great advantage to the assailant if he can get over any 
considerable space of ground within range of the position under cover, 
so that the writer would always feel inclined to push forward the line 
to a point from which the maximum distance could be seen, unless it 
were actually seriously commanded by ground which the enemy could 
occupy. 

^ The next case might occur if the defensive force were defending a 
river valley, and ■would be where a more or less steep and broken 
slope rose from flat, level ground below, as fig. 2, 


Fig. 2 , 



Ground of this nature was seen on the fields of Woerth and the 
Lisaine in 1870. 

It is by no means easy to decide upon the best way of holding' such 
ground. The slopes of the valley are very likely to be broken by 
lateral valleys and hollows, as at Woerth on the French side, and the 
slopes may be so rough, steep and broken as to render it difficult to 
command them thoroughly with fire.^ Each case must be judged on 
its own merits, but the following considerations may aid in coming to 
a decision. 

In a case where lateral valleys or hollows exist, it is probable that 
the best position for the main line will be found somewhat retired near 
the heads of the lateral valleys or hollows. A fairly straight line will 
oiten be found in such a situation which can sweep with its fire the 


whole of the hollows and the flat upper surfaces of the spurs between 
them^ and the extremities of the spurs can be held as detached ad- 
yanced positions to command the slopes at the end of the spurs, which 
would be otherwise unseen. With this arrangement the assailant 
would be under fire the whole time of his advance : — if he attempted 
to pass up the hollows he would be met by fire in front and on the 
flanks, and if he attacked the spurs, should he capture them, which he 
might do, as they would be the weakest points, he would find himself 
confronted by the intact line behind. Naturally it would not be 
necessary to hold the rear line in force at first. The fire from the spurs 
would keep off the assailants until an attack was developed in force 
and pushed vigorously home, and then the rear line could be occupied 
at those points where danger became visible of the enemy overpowering 
the resistance of the advanced detachments. 

If the line of high ground is fairly straight, but steep and broken, 
the choice will lie between placing the infantry line at the foot of the 
heights and the artillery on the summit, or placing both guns and 
infantry on the crest. The Germans on the Lisaine at Bethoncourt 
and Bussurel adopted the first course, using a low railway embankment 
at the foot of the heights as cover for the infantry line. They were 
probably right. Their rifles wei^e shorter ranging than those of the 
French, and by placing their men at the foot of the slopes they got 
within effective range of the obstacle of the Lisaine and had a sufficient 
open field of fire over the flat meadows at the bottom of the valley. 

But there are disadvantages in such a position. It is very likely to be 
commanded by ground that can be occupied by the enemy’s artillery, 
reinforcements are much exposed in an advance down the slopes, and 
if retreat were necessary the retiring troops would probably suffer 
greatly in falling back up the heights. The moral effects of such dis- 
advantages would be likely to be serious in the case of troops not so 
convinced of their superiority to their enemies as were the Germans at 
the Lisaine, and therefore it would propably be generally best to place 
the infantry main line at the top of the heights, if the slopes could be 
fairly well seen or flanked and not much dead ground were the result. 

If necessary, skirmishing lines might be pushed forward to command 
an obstacle or see into dead ground, it being clearly understood that 
they were not to be reinforced, but that the decisive stand was to be 
made on the upper position. 

A very difficult case is presented by a’bigh steep ridge with a convex ste&pTOwex 
outline in section, such as is presented in England very often by chalk * 

downs. The section generally shows first at the top a gentle slope 
gradually curving over to a steep pitch, and then gentler slopes again 
at the foot, as in fig. 3. 
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Several situations for tlie defensive line may be in tlie case of 

ground of this character, all of tbem having their own peculiar qualities. 
Mrst, a line may be chosen at A at the foot of the steepest slopes. 
Here very often a good open range is obtained over glacis-like ground, 
but otherwise the position has many disadvantages. ^ It is likely to be 
commanded within range by ground that can be occupied by the enemy, 
the supports would have to be in trenches in the slope above the line 
and very difScnlt to protect, reseiwes would have to move down the 
steep slope in full view of the enemy and retreat would be very 
hazardous. 

The French at Spicheren did not occupy the lower edges of woods 
stretching down slopes of this nature, probably because they feared the 
moral effect on their men of the steep slopes behind them ; but, never- 
theless, in the case of woods it may be sometimes necessary to come 
down the slope. Generally speaking, however, this low position would 
be undesirable. Secondly, a line may be taken at B at the edge of the 
steepest slope. From here all the ground in front is seen and com- 
manded, but the position is some way down the face o£ the slope and 
may be exposed to the enemy ^s distant fire, and the covering of the men 
might be dfficult, especially on chalk, where the surface soil is very 
shallow and the solid chalk is soon reached. It wmuld, not, however, be 
desirable to give up the position B altogether and place the line at 0, for 
that it would be to give up all power of bringing fire upon the steep 
slopes and the low ground and allow the enemy to get over a great deal of 
dangerous space unmolested. A good arrangement would be to keep 
back the bulk of the troops behind 0 during the early stages of the 
action and during the preliminary cannonade, and only place a thin line 
of picked shots at B, who would harass the enemy^s deployments, and 
possibly his guns, if within range. Then, as the attacking infantry ad- 
vanced, the line at B could be reinforced so as to increase the intensity 
of fire to the utmost, while reserves were brought up to 0 and kept just 
out of sight ready to make a counter-attack, if in spite of the fire the 
enemy should be able to get close to the line at B. A counter-attack 
delivered just as the enemy was on the point of rushing to the attack 
of that line, whilst still struggling with the difficulties of the ascent of 
the steep ground, would have every chance of success and, if successful, 
would preserve the line B intact and retain the cornmand over the low 
ground, 

Lm& retired Lastly, there is the situation some distance back on the plateau at D, 
but within musketry range of the crest 0. This position requires 
serious and careful consideration. Certain writers, especially French, 
strongly advocate such a position, notably Commandant Paqui^ as men- 
tioned by Captain Mayne, R.B., in his work on '^Infantry Fire Tactics 
(p, 207). 

The main arguments in its favour are these : firstly, whereas the 
position on the crest is exposed to, and can be rendered untenable by 
the direct fire of the assailant’s artillery and infantry, in the case of 
the retired position the attack cannot be prepared by artillery fire from 
a distance, the guns of the attack must be brought up to the crest before 
they can prepare the attack, and it will be impossible to bring them 
mto action there under the withering fire of the defender’s infantry, and, 
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tlierefoi’e^ tlie attack, unprepared by artillery, must iiecessarily ^ 
Secondly, it is argued that if the position is taken up on the crest, ali 
the bullets fired at the line, which are a little too high and pass oyer it, 
will sweep the ground in rear with a hail of projectiles, causing sucli 
loss among the suppoi^ts and reserves as will prevent theni from 
reinforcing the first line and making counter-attacks. The position 
held by the Germans at Villiers and Ooonilly in the investment of Paris 
and the events of the battle of Champigny are given as an instance of 
the successful employment of a line retired back from the edge of a 
plateau. 

There is no doubt some force in these arguments, but there are 
very strong ones that may be urged on the other side. The main 
arguments against the retired position are these: — That as it is proposed 
only to occupy the crest by a weak line which is not to offer a strenuous 
resistance but to fall back when pressed, the enemy will be able to occupy 
the crest without using any very strong force and without calling up his 
reserves, and that, therefore, he will be able to get within effective 
musketry range of the defensive line without having suffered much and 
with all his reserves intact. When he has once dislodged the defenders 
from the crest, the latter lose all command over the ground in front of 
the crest, and the attacker^s reserves can be moved freely and securely 
in any direction, and can be massed anywhere unknown to the defenders. 
This is most serious for the safety of the defensive line. In the case 
of Champigny, the German positions were part of a continuous invest- 
ment line and therefore had no flanks that could be assailed, and the 
French were oblig’ed to attack in front. But in the case of an ordinary 
position, it would often be most serious foi’ it to be possible to mass 
large forces of the attack in positions whence they might be able to 
attack a flank at short distance unawares. Moreover, in many cases it 
would be possible to bring guns up under cover to the crest, and then 
push them forwards into action just over rising ground. In fig. 3 
they could be brought up safely to B, and then pushed forward till they 
could just look over 0, and would then be in a most effective position 
to prepai'e the attack, and it is at least doubtful if the musketry of the 
defensive line would be able to prevent their coming into action. 
Again, if the enemy were allowed to establish and perhaps entrench 
themselves on the crest, a counter-attack against them would be very 
ditflcult, and counter-attack is one of the most potent weapons of the 
defence. If, on the other hand, the crest is held as main line, a counter- 
attack delivered from it on assailants toiling up the front slope with 
no points of support or shelter nearer than the bottom would have the 
greatest chance of success. 

But the strong-est argument against the rearward position is derived 
from considerations of moral effect, the most important factor of all in 
deciding the fate of an action. Consider the effect on the nerves of the 
defenders of the main, line of lying in inactivity in a position with no 
view beyond the crest close in front, of then seeing the skirmishers who 
have been occupying the crest come helter-skelter back at an early 
period of the action, and knowing then that the enemy has already got 
over all the wide space that can be seen from the crest and all the 
difficulties, whatever they may be, of the ascent of the heights and is 
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BOW posted, in nnknowii force, within a comparatiyely short distance 
of their line. Then think of the hours perhaps during which they will 
be exposed to fire from the captured position, certainly of musketry^ 
often probably of guns also, while in absolute ignorance of what may 
be passing just beyond the brow of the hill, certain that a terrible blow 
is being prepared somewhere, but utterly unaware of the points on 
which it will fall or of what nature it will be. Then consider whether 
the' morale of the defenders does not run a serious risk of being 
prejudicially affected, and whether the chances have not greatly^ in- 
creased of a panic setting in, when at last the assailants^ preparations 
are complete and a forward movement begins, demonstratively every- 
where, decisively at certain points, known to the attackers but entirely 
beyond the ken of the defenders. 

The reasons for preferring the position on the crest will probably 
gain in strength by the introduction of smokeless powdei*, for it will 
seem akin to madness to give up the extended view over the movements 
of the enemy, shrouded no longer hy clouds of smoke, that may be 
obtained from the crest, for a position from which little can be seen, 
and the advantages of which are after all more theoretical than founded 
on experience. For, as has been already mentioned, deductions drawn 
from an investment line cannot be considered generally applicable, and 
experience has hitherto failed to substantiate the supposed danger to 
the supports and reserves of fire directed on and missing the front line 
on a crest. Moreover, when smokeless powder is introduced the 
assailants will find it much more difficult to distinguish the exact position 
of the defenders even on a crest, and to direct the supposed insupport- 
able fire upon them, so that another argument for the rearward line will 
be considerably weakened. 

Observation posts and balloons, too, must not be relied upon to 
neutralise the disadvantages of losing the view from the crest ; for, 
besides that, conditions of weather or of ground might render the 
observations from balloons or distant observing stations most insuffi- 
cient, even if they provided the superior officers with the most perfect 
information, they could not counteract the bad influences on the men^s 
morale which have been alluded to above. 

On the other hand, the introduction of magazine rifles will no doubt 
render it more difficult for the assailant to attack the rearward position 
even if he has reached the edge of the plateau, and so far strengthens 
the argument for taking up that position. But still it must be a dis- 
advantage to be driven with guns and all from the commanding position 
on the crest at any early stage of the action, and if it is replied that the 
crest should be held sufficiently strongly to enable the guns to maintain 
their position as long as required, that course commits the line on the 
crest to a serious fight, and it would surely be better to fight it out 
there than deliberately to withdraw to the rear position with all the risks 
incident to such a retreat. 

Taking then everything into consideration, it would seem on the 
whole to be best as a general rule to make the crest the main fighting 
position, while the rearward position would make a very strong second 
line if it should happen that the first line was pierced at any point. 
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Tlbere may^ .however^ be cases in wMcb a rear line miglit be selected 
with advantage^ namely^ where an advanced line can be held at first in 
such a way as to make the enemy believe it to be the main line of 
defence and^ when he has committed himself to a formal attack^ npon 

the, defending troops can be safely withdrawn to the. real,, position 
behind. 

Siich cases would only occur as a rale where a second line of heights 
can be found from which artillery could effectually cover the ■ troops 
falling back from the first line^ and so far in rear that its flanks are 
beyond the sphere of action of enveloping attacks made on the flanks 
of the first or false line. 

Baker Bashams action at Tashkesen in 1878 is a good instance of such 
a position and its advantages. A similar position could be found in 
England if it were necessary to defend the Guildford Gap from an 
enemy advancing from the south. To the east of Guildford an advanced 
line might be placed on the line of heights occupied by the Chantries 
woods and St. Martha^s. Then the enemy would have to organise a 
regular attack on this line from which the defenders could fall back if 
their flank was turned^ when the assailants would find another very 
strong line behind on the main chalk ridge. 

Dispositions op Ooeps Commandies. 

We have^been up to this point considering the dispositions made by 
the Commander-in- Chiefs his distribution of his Army Corps and the 
considerations which will guide him in deciding on the general line of 
defence he will select. 

We can now go a step further and consider the dispositions of the 
Corps Commanders. The Oommander-in- Chief will probably only have 
indicated the line to be held in the most general terms. The Corps 
Commanders will, however, indicate with some precision the limits within 
which the main fighting line of their Corps is to be placed, and also the 
localities that are to be specially looked after as pivots for the main and 
second lines, and will, at the same time, point out to their Divisional 
Generals the positions to be occupied by their Divisions. The question 
will arise whether all the Divisions of a Corps are to be placed in line 
or not. In the case when a Corps occupies a central position, so that 
its flanks are protected by the Corps on either side, and when it may 
be desirable to occupy as great a front as possible, the three Divisions 
may be placed alongside one another, but it is probable that in general 
a Oorp Commander will wish to keep a substantial reserve in his own 
hands and will place only two Divisions in line on the position and keep 
the third in reserve. Especially will this be the case with flank Corps. 

Dispositions op Geneeals op Division anp Beioadieks. 

Coming a step lower in the hierarchy we find the Divisional General 
with a certain portion of the front allotted to his Division, the general 
position of the fighting line indicated and the pivots pointed out to him. 
The lower in the hierarchy we descend the more detail will the Officer 
Commanding enter into. The Divisional General will probably first 
decide whether his two Brigades are to be placed alongside one another, 
or one kept in reserve. In a large force where Army and Corps reserves 
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have been already provided^ tlie two Bpgades o£ a Division will pro- 
bably be placed alongside o£ one another, and one or two battalions of 
each Brigade retained as Divisional reserve. On an exposed flank one 
Brigade may be in rear of the other. The Brigadiers will then indicate 
to the Battalion Commanders the ground to be occupied by their 
battalions, and the Divisional Generals and Brigadiers^ will then super- 
intend the actual posting of the troops, and give directions for the work 
to be done in preparing the position for defence. 

Questions Coming Befoee Gbneeals of Division and Beigadiees in 
Posting the Troops. 

The broad sitnation for the fighting line having been selected by the 
Gommaiider-in« Chief in the manner previously discussed, it will he 
arranged in detail, either in the open or along fences, or partly in the 
open and partly along fences in such a way that everywhere the best 
attainable view may be had over the ground in front, and the best 
cover possible may be obtained for the men consistently with this view. 
The selection of the actual line in detail will, as a rule, be the work of 
the Battalion and Company Commanders of the Battalions in first line, 
and the points that will principally come before the Divisional Generals 
and Brigadiers for consideration are cases where localities, such as 
woods, villages, farms, &c., are so situated as to break the continuity of 
what would be, generally speaking, the best line or where such localities 
lie a short distance in front of the general position of the line. In 
such cases it will be necessary for the Divisional Generals or Brigadiers 
to decide how the localities breaking the line are to be treated, and 
whether those lying outside it are to be held or not. 

^ The question will not be very difficult when it concerns a group of 
buildings, village or coppice of no very great extent which breaks the 
line, for almost always it will be desirable, if not necessary, to hold 
them, and they will often form strong points from which adjacent parts 
of the line may be flanked. 

But the case is more difficult when we come across a wood stretching 
through the defensive line for a considerable distance towards the 
enemy, as is often the case with hanging woods on a hill side. Examples 
are found in the Jfiederwald at Woerth, in the woods on the Spicheren 
heights, and in the woods which are often found clothing the slopes of 
chalk downs in England. Cases of this natui'e present some of the 
most difficult problems that the defence of a position offers. If there 
are very extensive woods stretching from the defensive position right 
across to where the assailants will deploy, it would be better if possible 
to avoid the position altogether, but if that cannot be done every effort 
must be made to cut a belt through the wood behind which the defen- 
sive line can be placed, selecting for its position the vsituation where 
the least labour will be required, taking advantage of open spaces, 
thinner growth, &c. 

If, on the other hand, the woods stop before reaching the eiiemy^s 
deploying position, like the Spicheren woods and the Niederwald at 
W c>^rih, then the question will come up for solution whether the edge 
IS to be held or not. The disadvantages of holding it are those already 
mentioned as inherent in positions at the foot of heights and those of 
pronounced salients j but, on the other hand, if it is not held opp or- 
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tiinity may be given to tlie enemy of penetrating into the position and 
taking in flank some important pointj, as the Germans in' tlie Spiclieren 
woods took in flank the, defenders of the Rotherberg. If there is any 
danger of this the edge of the' wood should be held in spite of the 
.disadvantages^ but endeavours should be made to strengthen this^ which 
must be a vreak pointy by cutting a belt further back near .the crest and 
making abatis^ with openings arranged for the retreat of the forward 
line, or by a retrenchment behind the rear edge, ' according to circum- 
stances. , Possibly there may be places further back than the extreme 
edge, where the wood is thin or open spaces narrow its extent. In 
such a case it may be better to take advantage of these thinner or 
narrower parts and make an opening there behind which the defensive 
line can be placed with a good chance of there fighting the enemy at 
an advantage, he being cramped by the conditions of the case and the 
defenders being probably considerably protected from artillery fire by 
the portions of the wood left standing in front. Magazine rifle-fire 
should make such a belt absolutely unassailable. 

As an instance, take the Mederwald at Woerth. Here the edge of 
the wood was at the foot of the slopes, on which the French bad their 
position, and exposed to the plunging fire of the German artillery on 
the Gunstett heights, a position tending to injure the steadiness of the 
troops holding it. The consequence was that the edge was only lightly 
held by the French, the Germans got in and, although driven back 
more than once by counter-strokes, yet gradually worked their way 
through and turned the French right. Now, behind the edge some 
way up the slope the wood narrowed very much, and a small amount 
of labour could have cut a belt (e d) in Fig, 4. This, in combination with 
the edges of the wood {a e) (d d) above the narrow part, would have 
provided a strong line which might have been held in force by the 
French with very good prospects of success. 
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We come next to tke cases of localities, sncli as woods, coppices, vil- 
lages, groups of bnildings, &c,, situated in front of the main line of 
defence. Ooiasiderable difficulty may sometimes be found in deciding 
what to do in such cases, and each one must be decided on its own 
merits. But some considerations may be pointed out which will help 
in arriving at a decision. Take first the case of woods and coppices. 
If the wood is very extensive it will, in almost all cases, be unwise to 
go into it, and the best course will be to entangle the near edge and 
place the defensive line behind it, in which case the enemy will find it 
very difficult to debouch from ik If, however, the wood or coppice 
is not very large it may be doubtful whether to occupy it or not. 
If it is not more than from 200 to 600 yards from the main line and 
large enough to contain an important force of men, it may be best 
to occupy it, as it will have a very considerable ' power of resistance, 
and if it were given up it would enable the enemy to bring up with 
little loss a considerable force to within dangerous proximity of the 
main line of defence. An instance of the advantageous occupation 
of such a locality is given by the La Folie coppice at Gravelotte. 
If, however, it is 600 yards or more in front of the main line, it 
will generally he best to give it up, bringing strong fire to bear 
on its nearer edge. Again, even if it is within that distance of 
the main line, if it is small and its further edge exposed to the 
enemy^s artillery or stretching down a slope, it will usually not be 
worth holding, as its power of resisting the concentric attack that can 
be brought against it will not be sufficient to compensate for the 
sacrifice of its garrison, and even if occupied by the enemy it is not 
large enough to be of much use to him as a step towards the main 
position. If time permits of its being cut down it will not be of any 
use at all to the enemy, but it may not be always desirable to cut it all 
down if the trees are any screen to the main line from the enemy^s 
artillery : in such a case entangling the nearer edge will be sufficient. 

With regard to villages and buildings, it may be said that if they are 
of any extent and within effective musketry range of the main position, 
they ought to be held. It will he almost impossible with the time and 
means ordinarily available to destroy them so completely that the enemy 
cannot find cover in them, and if he does, he will use them as a base 
for further advance. Moreover, supported by the fir© of the main line 
they should be capable of stubborn defence and therefore seriously 
delay the attack on the main line. If, however, they are small or far 
to the front, they had better be left alone — the nearer, smaller huild- 
ings being destroyed as far as possible. Villages some distance in front 
of the line are very awkward features, but if they stretch out a long way 
towards the enemy so as to give him the opportunity of partially 
encircling them without suffering much from the fire of the main line, 
they will not, as a rule, be able to hold out long enough to be worth 
the sacrifice of their garrison. At the same time, villages in front of 
the position in the hands of the assailants give the latter a great 
pied-a-ierre and seriously compromise the probability of successful 
COTuter-attack, as was seen in the case of the village of Woerth. 
Therefore, while villages far to the fyont and unfavourably situated as 
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regards power, of resisting tte enemy^s attack slionld B.ele.ft seTerelj 
alone^ yet tlie.re is a strong inducement to hold on to any that are. strong, 
in themselves/ sufficiently near the position to be effectively fianked 
from it and^ therefore^ not too much exposed to an encircling attack.' 
Yillages consisting of scattered houses, straggling along roads, such as 
are so often seen in England, often give rise to much difference of 
opinion as to how they should be held. On the whole it seems best not 
to permit the defence to be attracted out too far to the front from one 
house to another, but to choose some zone parallel to the front where 
the defensive line shall be definitely placed, selected so as to have 
within it all strong and important buildings, and to have before it the 
maximum of clear space, and leave alone any scattered buildings there 
may be in front, levelling, if possible, or getting those nearest to the 
selected line. 

A point that will be looked to during this inspection of the ground 
by the Divisional General and Ms Brigadiers will be the providing, as 
far as possible, of flanking fire to assist the defence of important pivots 
and to sweep ground imperfectly defended by direct fire from the main 
line. The most important points will be recognised by considering the 
situation from the point of view of an attacker, and noting where the 
decisive attacks are likely to be directed. This subject will be alluded 
to again in consideriug the employment of the artillery and machine 
guns. 

Battalion Officees. 

The Battalion Commanders having received their instructions from 
the Divisional General and Brigadiers, will then superintend the 
detailed installation of their own battalions. They will minutely 
examine the space allotted to their battalions, and determine in the 
first place how many companies shall be placed in the fighting line, 
and whether it is necessaxy to push forward any advanced parties or 
to double the line at any points. They may find that although the 
allotted line may generally command the ground in front, yet there 
are places which are hidden from it, and they will have to decide how 
to deal with these. It may be possible simply to fill them with obstacles, 
but in other cases it may be necessary to post an advanced party to 
command them. Again, there may be a spur jutting out towards the 
enemy, constituting a weak point, as being exposed to encircling 
attack, and here it may be desirable to double the line, the first portion 
holding the extremity of the spur, and the second being drawn across 
its neck. In short, the Battalion Oommander should place himself in 
the position of an enemy advancing to the attack and note any features 
likely to favour the advance, and then devise means for parrying the 
danger/' ./■ 

The captain of each company will, in the meantime, arrange for the 
best way of utilising the fences, buildings or other features within the 
front to be occupied by his company, and select the exact position for 
trenches wherever he has to take a position in the open. These oper- 
ations will be superintended by the Battalion Oommander to ensure 
unity of plan. The best method for selecting the exact position for a 
line of trench is to deploy the men along the approximate line to be 
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takea np^and tten making them look 07 er a point marked on fLo-;, 

^ade at the proposed height of the parapet, cause them to more back^ 
wards or forvvards until they can just sweep with their eve the surface 
defended. In selecting the fences to be occunied 
and the_positions for the trenches, the desirability of havino- as extended 
a clear field of fire as possible must be borne in minr^This Sf £ 
obtained by advancing or retiring the line within limits, or by clearino 
the ground according to time and means available. If very httirArn! 
can be spared, nothing can be done except to adjust the^line tcf the 
best advantage to the accidents of the ground as they exist lint if t* 
and means are available, the best results will L obS by ^00^ 
nation of adjustment and clearing. Care must, however belaken in 
clearing, not to do it in such a way as to enable the eSmy toIeleS 
With, ease the line that is occupied. ^ cietect 

The detailed methods of placing buildings and villages in a state r>f 
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ment of the artillery and machine gUM. " 

is on high ground TOmSa?itStehtnV 4 VS^^^ defence 

the gnus in such positions wilf vernfterb^abK‘“ Eh/e'’ 
ground will be found behind the infenf^ r hither no high 

placed there may be unable to command the 

enemy has to advance Therefem +1, ^ ground over which the 

with Ihe infantr^nd there mn^tt Th Tf 
there if circumstances demand it though no “ placing them 

is to be preferred if it “He obtainT^r Position 

of their fire. But no questiW X L efiiciency 

to interfere with the nlXmrnfeX-/ guns must be allowed 

possible value from their fire and thev^ mns? h greatest 

is best attained, whether behind the infant™ placed wherever that 
it if need be, as was the case with thl SX before 

meat of the battle of Noisseville. guns at the commence- 

theirfanctionlarTduring^tL*d®rent staX^^th 

will have to engage the fssailanJs artilfeTLl trv"X°''‘ 
taming the upper hand, and then turniSs fire on th/" 
for attack, so as to prepare the wav fw tho *be points selected 
guns of the defence must enSvrr tn V advance. The 

the enemy’s artillery' fire on thpm«Al niuch as possible of 

infantry unharmed to meet theXf X®^’ and so preserve their own 
condition to be aonghtr in the first 

commanding with as effective fire as DossfhwX°^ possibility of 
^satos are likely to bring up thlfri fe f °“r 
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Band/as tlie features of the country^ especially woods and trees, will 
limit the possible artillery positions. The guns of the defence should 
therefore be arranged so as to bring the utmost weight of fire upon 
such obvious artillery positions of the enemy, and render that fire as 
effective as possible by occupying points whence the enemy^s line of 
guns can be taken obliquely as well as in front. As a rule the 
Divisional batteries should be kept together and in immediate con- 
nection with their own Divisions, and probably it will be best at first 
only to put in position the batteries of the Divisions in first line, 
keeping back to begin with the Corps Artilleries and the batteries of 
the Divisions in reserve. But positions (alternative if the ground 
permits) should have been carefully selected and prepared for the 
Corps Artilleries, and they should only be held back until it becomes 
evident where they will be best employed, for as much artillery as 
possible should be early brought into action, so as to prevent batteries 
from being destroyed by being subjected to the concentrated fire of a 
greatly superior force of artillery, and to keep the upper-hand of the 
enemy for as long as possible. The introduction of smokeless powder 
would diminish the danger of retaining the Corps Artilleries in hand at 
first, for if the Divisional Artilleries are skilfully placed, it will be very 
difficult for the enemy to make them out or rapidly overwhelm them. 
It may be a question whether the batteries of the Divisions in reserve 
should be kept back during the first phase of the action or not. Probably 
it would be best not to do so if a favourable position for their action 
could be found not far from where their Division is posted. For it is all 
important to hinder the enemy as long as possible from establishing a 
superiority of artillery fire. Until he can do so his infantry attacks 
will have small chance of success, and therefore it is worth while to use 
all possible guns to prevent his affecting this object, and until he does 
so they will not be wanted elsewhere. When, however, the defender's 
artillery is seen to be becoming manifestly overpowered, so that decisive 
infantry attacks may be expected, it will then probably be wise to with- 
draw the batteries of the Reserve Divisions so as to refit and replenish 
ammunition and be ready to act with their Divisions in repelling the 
assault, either by counter-attacks or reinforcing the line at the critical 
moment. Corps or Divisions, however, posted at a distance from the 
front, either on the flanks to meet turning movements, or elsewhere for 
any other purpose, would, as a rule, keep their artillery always with 
them. 

' The first positions, therefore, of the artillery will be chosen with a 
view to most effectively meeting the assailants guns, keeping in mind, 
however, the further object of harassing the enemy^s other arms, if he 
should attempt to bring them up or move them within range. After 
the preliminary artillery duel the next phase of the battle will be the 
infantry attacks. When these b%m as many guns as possible should 
be turned on the advancing infantry. For this purpose they should be 
moved to such positions as will enable them to sweep with their lire 
the immediate foreground of the position, if they are unable to do so 
from their original situation. It is quite likely that the slopes immedi- 
ately in front of the infantry line have not been visible from the ground 
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from wtich the batteries have been carrying on their duel with the 
attacking artillery. Possibly these slopes may be seen from a more 
advanced position, in which case the guns must be pushed forward if 
it is practicable to do so. But as they must have been already getting 
the worst of the artillery duel, for otherwise the enemy^s infantry would 
hardly be venturing to attack, an advance of this kind will most likely 
present great difficulties. Therefore, the most careful examination of the 
ground should have been previously made to discover any positions to 
which guns could be moved under cover, and from which they can see 
the slopes in front of the infantry, either directly or in flank. A small 
amount of natural cover, a coppice, a hedgerow, or a few trees will 
often be found to facilitate such a movement and hide the guns in 
their new position. Smokeless powder, too, will render it easier for 
them to conceal themselves. Machine guns would be used to sweep any 
defiles and might be especially useful in flanking any otherwise dead 
ground, as their mobility would enable them to get into queer corners, 
and their unobtrusiveness would cause them to escape the enemy’s 
notice from a distance. 

For both artillery and machine guns, protection from view is of the 
utmost importance, much more so than cover from fire, which at the 
best can never be very effective, as the men must be more or less 
exposed when serving the guns. But if guns are placed, in the open 
even, some little distance behind any object which conceals them from 
view, such as a hedgerow, it is very difficult for the enemy to see 
whether his fire is effective or not, and even if he gets the range, a very 
little movement forward or back may put him out altogether and 
enable the batteries to work effectively and without much loss, under 
what would be an annihilating fire, if the enemy could only correct his 
aim. But either gun-pits or epaulments may be used where no better 
cover can be obtained. Or a nick cut in the reverse slope of a gentle 
rise gives very good cover. 

Outpost Line, ahd Second ob Eallyihg Lmi. 

Hitherto we have been considering the main line of defence, but a 
properly organised position will have two subsidiary lines, one the 
Outpost Line, and the other the Second or, as it is sometimes called. 
Rallying Line. 

OiitpoU Line , — The object of the Outpost Line is to give timely 
warning of the approach of the enemy, to prevent small hostile bodies 
from approaching and reconnoitring or harassing the main line, and 
further, in case of serious attack, to offer such a measure of resistance 
as will give the army time to take up its fighting position. The line 
will consist of picquets providing a chain of sentries, supports and 
reserves as laid down in the Regulations. The line of sentries or 
line of observation will be posted in the position from which the best 
view is to be obtained, and a line of resistance will be selected which 
will make use of all available localities which can be easily rendered 
defensible, such as groups of buildings, small coppices, &c. 

It may often be found that localities, concerning which there has 
been some doubt as to whether they should be included in the main 
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line of defence or not^ and wticli it .lias been finally decid^ed sbonld not 
be field, will form .good snpporting points for.tlie line of outposts. , B'o 
definite rule can be laid down as, to tlie exact sit nation of tlie line of 
defence ; it may be, at the line of supports, or of pieqnets, or even at, 
tfie line of sentries if tlie same line is best, both for defence and for 
keeping watch, over the country beyond. In the last case tfie pieqnets 
and supports sfioiikl be drawn nearer to tfie line of sentries. It 
may liappeii that the line intended as tfie main line of defence of the 
position is occupied by tfie outposts and that the army is bivouacked 
some distance in rear of it. In this case the outposts must be 
strengthened, in order that they may be able to maintain themselves 
in tfie position till the rest of the army can take its fighting stations. 
Whatever line is chosen for tfie line of defence of the outposts should 
be strengthened by works of fortification to such an extent as to place 
the outposts in the best conditions for delaying the enemy, but care 
must be taken neither to afford cover to the enemy, nor to cause 
impediment to counter-attack. 

Second or Bailing Line . — This line has for its objects, to arrest the 
successful advance of the enemy should he succeed in penetrating the 
main line at any point; to prevent him from utilising his success for 
further advance, and to form an apjmi for counter-attacks by which to 
dislodge him from the positions he has grained. The 2nd line would 
not as a rule be continuous, but would consist of a certain number of 
favourable localities, strengthened by fortification. Then, if the enemy 
got possession of any part of the main line, he would find himself con- 
fronted by one or more of these strong points and unable to follow up 
his first success until lie had brought up guns and prepared the way 
for a further attack on these points. Meanwhile the General of the 
defensive army would prepare a force for counter-attack under their 
protection as rapidly as possible and launch it on the enemy befoi’e he 
could consolidate his position. This attack, supported by the fii^e of 
the pivots of the 2iid line and of guns in the intervals between them/ 
would have the best chance that could be obtained of retrieving the 
first disaster. These being the functions of the pivots of the 2nd 
line, they should be selected so as to fulfil them in the most efficient 
manner. That is to say, they should be able to see the whole of the 
main line, especially the points where there is most danger of the 
enemy penetrating, they should have a clear field of fire and be of 
sufficient size to conceal dispositions made behind them and furnish a 
considerable amount of fire. Covered positions for guns on their 
flanks would be very desirable. If, from the nature of the position, 
there should be any portions of the main line which cannot be com- 
manded by the pivots of the 2nd line, these portions must be 
recognised as weak points and, if possible, retrenchments should be 
made to them which can be commanded by the 2nd line. The pivots 
of the 2nd line would be strengthened by Field Fortification in the 
usual manner, 

Lmis OF Teoofs, 

It may be as well to say a few words here on the subject of Lines of 
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Troops, a subject wMcb does not seem to be quite dearly defined under 
modern conditions. In tbe days of linear tactics armies were^ actually 
drawn up in two or more definite lines, as for instance the English a.rmy 
at the Alma, but the case will be different in these days. Bodies of troops 
will have a certain length of front assigned to them, but they will not 
be necessarily arranged in definite lines within that front, but each 
unit will have its own reserve which will for it act the part of 2nd 
line. So that in the case of a large force there may be several distinct 
2nd lines according to what unit we are considering. For instance, 
in the example we have considered of an army consisting of several 
Army Corps we have supposed the front to be divided between three 
corps, each of which places two Divisions in 1st line and keeps one 
back in reserve. This reserve Division acts as 2nd line to the Corps. 
Then each Division places a certain number of battalions in front line 
and keeps the remainder in reserve, acting as 2nd line to the Division ; 
similarly a Brigade may keep one or more battalions in its 2nd line, 
and finally the battalions in fighting line will have a certain number of 
companies deployed and the rest as battalion reserve or 2nd line. So 
there will not be one definite 2nd line for the whole army, but each 
unit will have its own reserve which will act as its 2nd line, and which 
will be in turn employed to feed the fight or to make attacks in any 
direction that may be required. This refers, of course, only to the 
troops themselves; as regards the field of battle, the 1st or main line of 
defence (mostly continuous) and the 2nd or Eallying line (generally 
discontinuous) will, as a rule, be clearly defined for the whole position, 
the 2nd line of defence being generally occupied by troops belonging 
to the reserve or 2nd line of the larger units. 

It may be necessary or desirable to keep much smaller proportions 
of each unit in reserve if a long line has to be held by a small force. 
For instance, a Corps Commander might only keep a brigade in reserve 
instead of a Division, and other units might be distributed in similar 
proportions. But the same principles would apply though the pro- 
portions might be changed. 

Posirion or Cavalry. 

The main force of the cavalry will probably be posted on the flanks, 
especially that which is most exposed, and would have to encounter the 
enemy’s cavalry as it tries to pass round the flanks of the position, and 
must do its utmost to save the flanks and rear of the army from being 
attacked. It must also endeavour to detect any turning movement of 
bodies of all arms. Further remarks on the employment of cavalry 
will be made when considering the conduct of the Defence. 

: .ETOmEBRS. ■ 

The task of the Engineers will be to superintend the work that has 
to be done by working parties, to prepare the position for defence, and 
to carry out themselves such operations as require skilled labour. 
When these tasks are completed they would probably join the reserves 
of the units to which they are attached, so as to be ready for any 
employment that may call tor their services during the battle. 
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Conduct op Defence. 

Having considered the manner in which the troops will be arranged 
in the position^ it may be well to outline the method in which a defen- 
sive action will be conducted. 

The outpost line will repulse as long as possible the attempts of the 
enemy to reconnoitre and the advance of weak bodies^ so as to prevent 
the army from being harassed^ unless a general action is impending. 
The commencement of the latter will usually be heralded by recon- 
naissances in force, some of which may force back the outposts and 
must then be checked by the main line. The enemy will also begin 
to deploy masses of artillery. When this is observed the artillery of 
the defence will do its utmost to prevent the assailant^s artillery from 
getting the upper-hand. It may be possible to put infantry in ambush 
in positions from which they could bring destructive fire on the guns if 
they made a rash advance, or possibly cavalry might be so posted as 
to have a chance of surprising them. 

The next phase of the action will be when the artillery of the defence 
is being overpowered and the attacking infantry advances. All avail- 
able guns will then be turned on the infantry and the main line of 
defence will be occupied by a firing line of infantry, in full strength 
where the main attacks threaten, thinly at other points supports and 
reserves will still keep under cover, but the casualties in the firing line 
will of course be filled up as they occur. If the musketry fire of the 
defence can be kept up, it is hardly possible that the enemy will be 
able to advance to the assault against it. But two alternatives must 
be considered — firstly, a flank attack, and secondly, such a concentra- 
tion of fire upon some points in the front as to reduce the defenders to 
silence. In the first case the flank attack will he met by the troops 
posted on the flanks for that purpose, either prolonging the original 
line, or occupying a second position in rear or themselves attacking 
the troops making the turning movement. In the second case, if the 
defenders are silenced or nearly so at certain points in the front, 
the local reserves will be prepared to make counter-attacks when the 
enemy get within reach and is wearied with his previous exertions. 

Whilst the infantry attacks are going on the artillery must strain 
every nerve to assist their own infantry in repelling the attacks, and 
on no consideration must guns be withdrawn out of action,^ but they 
must be fought to the last, as the very last round may turn the balance 
and decide the repulse of the attack. Every endeavour should also be 
made to support the counter-attacks by flanking fire from other parts 
of the line. Oounter-attacks made at the right moment and vigorously 
carried out will have many chances of success, especially if they can 
be made on the flank of the assailants*. If they are not successful, 
however, and the enemy gets possession of some part of the 1st line, 
he will be checked by the pivots of the 2nd line, and under their 
cover measures should be at once taken to attack him in turn before he 
has had time to recover from the inevitable disorder of even a success- 
ful attack, consolidate his possession of the conquered ground and 

1 Except those Monging to bodies m reserye ae preyioiisly mentionedt 
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■briiig up guns, Tlie general reserves will probably be used for this. 
If unsuccessfnb and if tbe enemy is able to utilise liis first success for 
further advance and the position is no longer tenable, or if flank attacks 
have proved saccessM, all that remains is to withdraw the army in as 
good order as possible under cover of any intact reserves and of the 
navalry and artillery. 

The possibility of attack by masses of cavalry must not be forgotten. 
It is probable that on most battle-fields there will be only certain 
places where such attacks could occur, for they would only be possible 
where cavalry could get within 1000 yards or so of the infantry under 
cover. In such places the greatest care should be taken that infantry 
are never allowed to be exhausted to such an extent that intact bodies 
are not at hand to meet cavalry. It is only if infantry are entirely 
exhausted that cavalry attacks would have a chauce of success. On 
the other hand, in a long fight there may very possibly be periods when 
the infantry of the attack is temporarily exhausted, audit would there- 
fore be desirable to post any cavalry that can be spared from the flanks 
in positions from which they could sally forth unawares on the attacking 
lines. But, as mentioned before, in all probability the bulk of the 
defender^s cavalry would be required on the flanks. 

PpwECAtjtious Against Night Attacks. 

It only remains further to indicate the precsiutions to he taken to 
guard against night attacks. Of course, it is of the firvst importance 
that the outpost duty should be efficiently caiTied out so as to prevent 
the enemy from being able to approach the position without ample 
warning. It is further necessary that the troops who are to form the 
firing line with its supports and immediate reserves should bivouac 
sufficiently near the portions of the line they are to occupy as to be able 
to take up their position at the first alarm and be arranged without 
confusion before the attack comes upon them. Their bivouacs should 
also be so arranged that they have direct access to their own portion of 
the line without units having to cross one another. It is necessary that 
the wffiole line should be occupied continuously so as to prevent the 
enemy being able to penetrate anywhere unawares. As regards the 
various reserves, they would be distributed along the line somewhat as 
they would be in the daytime, but it must be remembered that turning 
movements are impi’obable at night, both on account of the difficulties 
that would attend circuitous marches, and because the darkness removes 
the great reason for their being adopted, namely, the murderous effect 
of frontal fire with modern weapons, when a clear view can be obtained 
over the ground. Therefore it is probable that the main attacks will 
be made on the keys of the front of the position, and reserves should 
be at hand to meet such attacks. Artillery will have little scope for 
action at night, but machine guns may very usefully be laid before 
nightfall to sweep defiles or to bring flanking fire in front of localities 
considered especially liable to attack. 
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EXPERIENCES AT OKEHAMPTON. 

EEMAKK8 ON CAPTAIN WHITE’S LECTUEE. 

BY 

MAJOR 0. R. W. HERVEY^ R 


In Captain Winters lectin^e^ on ^^Experienp^^Q of m i 
states at the close that, »in the opinion of most oL? 

Fire Discipline should be increased “the marks a^ 
umpire not being sufficient to adequately dism-iminS/ 
rarious shades of excellence to which the batteripT I * the 

up » Also, that “there is an advantag7in iS ^°/ked 

because of some difficulty i„ fc 

ArtiC‘’poto^?^lew^tatf FLK 

found to bold good iu both brSucbos of the ortilk™'! ™'l b» 

I Will take “Fire Discipline ” credits first, and beo-ffi bv «fof 
opinion that the excellence of the Fire Discinlinp r,f° \ bt * 
shown by the accuracy and rapidity of its fire^- and that^lhA^'’^ 
tested by the aid of targets and the stop-watch 'and not bv 
nation of an umpire. In illustration of this opiniof I^wffi 7™' 
expenences of a competition between three biteriL of 
Artinery,in which I took part, and in which I submTt fhnf^ ?? 
for Eire Discipline played too concjmVnAnci that credits 

batteries X. y" and Z The rornS a . ^ ®all the 



Accuracy* 

150. 

Bapidifcy. 

60. 

JL 

Five Piseipliue. 
100, 

Total. 

300, 

X 

78 

- 20 

94, 

162 

X 

1151 

25 

91 

231^ 

z. 

122 

. i?. n 

30 

77 

229 
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credos or respect foPj Fire Discipline credits ; yet these 

S?ndiS,fnf «ff“‘ froi a S 

ve?y essence of s^^ortest time would appear to be the 

can o-nlvI^A riaf ^ Circumstance, in which “the highest results 

case of a fort &ija?a“att?e°hirr combined/’ the 

stance. ^ battleship trying to run by, is that circum- 

a ve^y LSetnd a““>inition is limited and not the time 

rule (Appendix i is possible, and that the present 

No oLe wm ^snS; ^f'l, OQ no principle 

queZnl SSioTff Tf.f ?* «”<> SZ 

»edite L S “ til Tll^Tr “■> 

S°fte raI™Sdrfirr ie/aSS slond ™ 

.cori«7 IM 7 to r"*'*? “ <*»»• Ttas, a batted 

twenty minutes. 100 ij 

determine the credits' due to nnw we are now in a position to 

the same conditions, for accuracy batteries, shooting under 

hits and whose times of firing are known ^ combined, whose score for 
in the case of X. T. and Z 

X 19 minutes g seconds, for ease of calculation, say’so minutes. 

2. 10 „ 4 ” J3 11 „ 20 secs. 

time given by^arulpire^^andftab minutes, which was the fixed 

was the time it was neceslry to ^ 

full credits 50 laid down p 25 “ “'-ier to get the 

from each of three oTnZgnl -in k &ing five Wds 

to cause wild shooting). ^ minutes, and was well calculated 

the^SSelEf5t£?batteri^ 

combined, we find as under accuracy and rapidity of fire 

16 

X =130 

■ ■ 16 ■■ . 


V. scores 150 
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Can any one doubt that tbe above scores are correct, and, if not, we 
have a fair measure of tbe unfairness of tbe present rule. The only 
score wbicb tbe present rule would endorse is, Y/s score, and W/s score 
would have to be halved under it, 200 being tbe total for full credits 
for accuracy and time. Of course, if V/s score is 150, W.'s can be 
nothing else but 400. If tbe umpire^s credits for Fire Discipline in 
the case of X., T., and Z. be added, it will be seen that Z. wins, and 
be also wins if T.-’s time of 11 minutes 20 seconds, or bis own time of 
10 minutes be taken as tbe standard for comparison; that he did not 
do so ill reality is certainly hard on him. 

Whether the ammunition be limited and not the time, or the reverse 
should not affect the principle of awarding credits that is by the rate 
of hitting/'^ And this method of scoring is equally simple in either 
case, being in fact identical. 

Whoever tries to separate credits for accuracy, from credits for time, 
tries the impossible; neither is of any value without the other, and 
neither can be rightly judged of, except in conjunction with the other — 
therefore ! sympathise with Captain White when he says time allowances 
are never satisfactory or understood by tbe men, only I should like to 
be included in the men. 

The reason credits for accuracy (dummies disabled) are satisfactory 
in the Field Artillery competition is, because tbe number of hits are 
taken in conjunction with the fixed time for each series. To get satis- 
factory time credits you must take the time in conjunction with a 
fixed number of hits, which will give you the same result, as far as the 
relative value of batteries is concerned. What you get in each case is 
their relative rate of scoring or hitting. For example, suppose A. 
makes 100 hits in 8 minutes, and B. makes 150 hits in 16 minutes — 
16 minutes being the fixed time — the present rule trying the impos- 
sible, comes to grief and makes B. win ; thus A.^s score is 100 for 
accuracy, plus 40 for time — total 140; B.'^s score being 150. The scores 
should be — 

16 16 

A. 100 X — = 200. B. 150 X — == 150. 

8 16 

And A. wins, always supposing the number of rounds fired is left out 
of the question. If we reverse the process, using a fixed standard of 
hits, say 75, we get— 

75 75 

A. scores 8 =6, B. 16 = 8. 

100 150 

Their merits are, of course, inversely as their times — therefore A.-’s 
score is to B.^s as 8 to 6, which is the same as 200 to 150. On tbe 
whole I prefer making the number of hits the starting point from 
which to calculate the rate of scoring, using a fixed time. To do this 
it is not necessary to limit the time arid not the ammunition.^'’ If tbe 
ammunition be limited and not the time, take the score for hits, divide 
it by the time in minutes and fractions of minutes, and multiply it by 
the fixed time in minutes, the result will give the score for accuracy 
and time combined. 
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I will now consider tlie desirability or otlierwise of leaving tbe num- 
ber of rounds expended out of the question; in other word% should 
accuracy from an ammunition point of view have credits given it? 
(That is for hits per shell). 

In the case of X.^ T. and not only was Z/s rate of scoring 
greatest, but he got the greatest number of hits per shell, the relative 
merits of the three batteries in this respect being represented by their 
score for hits, each firing the same number of rounds. 

But in the case of A. and B., ammunition limited and not time. 
Though A.^s rate of hitting was greater, B. made the greatest number of 
hits, their merits from an ammunition point of view being represented 
by the scores — A., 100; B., 150. We have already seen that their 
rate of hitting is represented by the figures — A., 200 ; B., 150. There- 
fore, if we add them together we get the total sooi’es as under :~ 

A. , 200 *4- 100 = 300. 

B. , 150 + 150 = 800. 

And they come out equal. Now in the case of G-arrison as compared 
with Field Artillery, the former is stationary, its stores of ammunition 
are close at hand, and not likely to run short. 

We may therefore, I think, disregard the question of ammunition 
(hits per shell credits) in their case and certainly leave A, in possession 
of the prize. 

But, in the case of the Field Artillery, its stores of ammunition have 
to follow it about all over the country day after day, and that part of its 
lesson in Fire Discipline, which teaches it to get the most effect from a 
limited supply of ammunition, should not be entirely lost sight of ; for 
at certain stages of the fight that battery would not necessarily be the 
best which, at a much greater expenditure of ammunition, only made 
a few more hits. Here, I think, the question of ammunition expended 
fairly enters, and a system of credits for hits per shell might have a 
slight share in determining the respective merits of the batteries. Of 
course, to do this, it makes no difference whether the ammunition is 
limited and not the time, or the reverse, but limiting the ammunition 
has this practical advantage, that you know exactly how much you will 
expend, and the firing is not so likely to be hurried during the last 
minute after Cease Firiug has sounded. 

It seems to me, for the foregoing and other reasons, that there is more 
scope for credits for Fire Discipline, as distinct from credits for rate 
of scoring, in the case of the Field than in the Garrison Artillery, and 
it is difficult to understand why these credits should form one-third of 
the total for Garrison Artillery and only one-seventh of that for Field 
Artillery, 

Exactly in proportion as the umpire^s award is given, in accordance 
with sound principles and proved facts, it will carry conviction and 
receive the assent of the competitors. I would strongly (and humbly) 
urge that the Fii*e Discipline credits for Garrison Artillery be decreased, 
and that those of Field Artillery should not be increased without further 
experience. 

Gfbekssv, 

5th m,, 1892. 
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Sabok is a large Kachin yillagej about 40 miles east of Myitkyinaj a 
Tillage on tlie Irrawacly about 100 miles above Bliatno, pur most 
northern military station in Upper Burmah. Sadon is only 12 miles 
from the frontier of China, about 4500 feet above sea level, and above 
it the hills stretch into China to a height of 13,000 feet. Though, in 
our territory it had never been visited by British troops or officials till 
December, 1891^ — some nine months before^ when an exploring party of 
50 mounted infantiy, under Major Hobday (of the Survey of India) and 
Captain Elliot, were turned back by the Kachins at the Nam Li River 
some 18 miles from Sadon, and told that if they crossed the river they 
would be fired on. The party accordingly retired, promising, however, 
to return the next year. In addition to scornfully rejecting our over- 
tures the people of Sadon had also offended by harbouring the Wantho 
Tswaba and other outlaws. Accordingly a column left Bhamo about 
the middle of December, 1891, under Major Tale, Devonshire Regi- 
ment, with Lieutenant Holman, as staff officer, consisting of two guns 
No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery, under Lieutenant Brownlow, R.A. 
(attached from No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery), 50 men of Burmah 
Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant Harrison, R.E,, 100 men of 
the Devonshire Regiment, 200 men 3rd Burmah Regiment^ 50 men 23rd 
Madras Infantry, with some 450 .Panthay mules as transport, and 10 
elephants to work the line of communications. The column left 
Bhamo on the 14tli December, and on the loth and 16th assembled 
and established a base at Senbo ; leaving Senbo on 17tb, the colamn 
arrived at Myitkyina on the Irrawady on 23rd, crossed the river on 
24th, some 300 yards bi’oad, by rafts, and arrived at Krito, some three 
miles beyond the River Nam Li, whore Major Hobday had been turned, 
back the year before, on the 28th. Duiuug the night a few shots were 
heard in the jungles round, supposed to be signal shots. Several 
rumours had reached the column that 800 Chinamen had arrived in, 
Sadon, which is about 12 miles from ICritu, to assist in the defence. Oft, 
29tih the column left Kritu and crossed the Tingari stream which i$ 
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bonndary of tbe Sadon territory ; three-qnarfcers of a mile furtlier on 
shots were heard ahead, and the Grhoorkas extended in front, discover- 
ing a stockade blocking the narrow road where it crossed a millali. 
The stockade w^as very strongly built of stones and logs, with abattis 
in front. The Kachins opened a heavy fire from it, and beat gongs 
and cheered. The jungle was so thick that the guns could only fire 
into it from a turn of the road 100 yards from the stockade ; two^ shell 
were fired by one gun from this position and the stockade cai’ried at 
the point of the bayonet. Six Kachins were killed, wounded unknown 
— our loss two Ghoorkas and one gunner slightly wounded; one gun- 
mule wounded. 

On 30th the column divided and attacked the adjacent villages of 
Sadon and Scintong, the enemy firing pretty heavily, but with little 
effect; our loss two Devon men, and one sapper slightly wounded. 

After taking Sadon the troops halted there till the 14th January, 
the Political OfiScer, Captain Elliot, visited all the villages round with 
small escorts, and the sappers commenced building a post on a hill 
some 600 feet above Sadon. From 14th to 23rd the column adjourned 
to the Chinese frontier, visiting all villages en route} about 150 men 
being left in Sadon to complete the post. On 23rd the column 
returned, and stayed at Sadon till the 5th of February ; the work at 
the post continuing. By this time all the surrounding country was 
considered quite friendly, and the inhabitants were supposed to be 
beside themselves with Joy at our presence. On the 5th Major Yule 
started off with the column, taking 25 days’ rations, intending to cross 
the ’N Maika river and visit Sadon-Oong, where the Kachins were 
reported to be stockading themselves. The people of Sadon- Gong 
also had been raiding on some villages friendly to us and required 
bringing to order. The column had two days desultory fighting at 
Sadon-Oong, their camp being twice attacked at night ; our loss one 
Ghoorka wounded and four mules killed. While the column were thus 
employed the friendly peasantry were enjoying themselves at Sadon. 
The day the column left all went well ; the troops left behind were 50 
rifles 3rd Burmah, 50 rifles 23rd Madras Infantry, 48 Burmah Sappers 
and Miners, about 20 Ghoorkas, of whom 12 were invalids, and seven 
invalid Europeans. The garrison was under command of Lieutenant 
Harrison, R.B., with whom was Lieutenant Perry, 23rd Madras 
Infantry, their orders were to work hard at completing the post. 
The post consisted of a stockade of young saplings some six inches 
diameter ; all round about six feet up was a line of bamboo spikes 
called pangies — and a small ditch round the whole — accommodation 
was being made for 250 rifles. On February 5th it was in a very 
unfinished state, and the surrounding jungle had only been cleared for 
about 80 yards round the post ; on February 6fch Lieutenant Harrison 
was visited by some of the head men of the neighbouring villages 
and compliments exchanged. The afternoon of the same day ci*owds 
were seen collecting in Sadon and pouring in from the country round. 

The easiest way to give an idea of subsequent events will be to state 
them in diary form. 

Feiruary 7th , — Kachins hoisted flags in Sadon, shots were heard ; 
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one Sepoy on guard outside the post severely wounded and two others 
during reconnaissance. Lieutenant Harrison sent . out a party .to, 
reconnoitre ; they reported several hundi’ed Kachins in Sadon aad the 
village ' barricaded. He ordered ■ all men inside post and ,too.k all 
mi,litary precautions. . Total losses two men severely, one slightly 
wounded. 

Feinmy — Kachins attacked post in large numbers (700 or 800 
at, least) firing incessantly all day and night from surrounding jungle ; 
our loss one man severely and two men slightly wounded. The great 
difficulty in the post was scarcity of water, one spring being '250 yards 
below the post, another 400 yards. Lieutenant Harrison twice sallied 
out and cleared the jungles nearest the fort, but directly he retired in- 
side the fort the Kachins returned. The rest of the day was spent in 
filling empty ration bags with sand, constructing impromptu gabions, 
making precautions against fire, and defending some of the flank- 
iiig tambours with kit bags, etc. The inside of the fort rose above the 
terreplem of the stockade, and was swept by the enemy’s bullets ; loss, 
one native officer slightly wounded, one Sepoy severely, one slightly. 

Fehruarj/ 9tJi, — The garrison was obliged to go out for water, and to 
do this the enemy had to be turned out from the vicinity of the water. 
They were found to be strongly entrenched and stockaded. In turning 
them out four of our men were killed and three severely wounded, 
water was got in and ten stockades were destroyed by the garrison. 
Daring the night of the 8th the Kachins had come up and established 
a lodgment behind a rock only 80 yards away from a stockade. 
Lieutenant Harrison turned them out of this with a hand grenade ; it 
was found that the Kachins had made gabions and filled them with 
earth ; the gabions were beautifully made and filled the sappers’ hearts 
with envy. The garrison retired inside the post about 8 p.m., as the 
enemy had come up in large numbers, and great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in bringing in the wounded men ; one had been billed and 
one severely wounded 15 yards from a stockade at the head of the 
village of Bcintong, some 300 yards from the post. This stockade was 
surrounded by chevaux-de-frise^ and extended into the impassable 
jungle. As we had already lost many men and it appeared impossible 
to capture the stockade without losing more men than the small 
garrison could afford, Lieutenant Harrison ordered the men to retire. 
Two wounded men of the Madras Infantry were brought in by four 
Bikhs of the 3rd Burmah Regiment under a heavy fire — two of them 
were wounded in so doing — and one of them subsequently died of his 
wounds. The three survivors have been recommended for the Order 
of Merit.^' 

The garrison captured ten stockades during the sorties of the 9th. 

About 7 p.m. the garrison heard firing in the valley below Sadon, 
and shortly afterwards were agreeably surprised at hearing a British 
cheer some 300 yards from the post, and the writer of this arrived 
with 12 men and a native officer of the Mogany G-hoorba Levy 
Mounted Infantry. 

I will now give a short account of my adventures before coiitmum|r 
the diai’y of the siege. 
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On lih Febnmiy I left Myitkyina on my way to join No. 6 Bombay 
Moimtain Battery to relieve Lieutenant Brownlow, I bad intended to 
make four marches arriving on lOtb at Sadon. At Myitkyioa I was 
told that an escort was really unnecessary as the people were so fond 
of us, but as a jemadar and 12 sowars Ghoorka Mounted Infantry were 
going up I might take them. I had with me 15 mules carrying rum, 
which was urgently required. On morning of 9 th I left H. Pong at 
6 a.m., intending to halt at Kritii some 11 miles from H. Pong. About 
8.30 a.m. a hatless sowar of the advanced party galloped back with his 
swxrd drawn and informed me that the jemadar and four men had 
been fired on crossing the Nam Li, and a pony had been shot dead. 
I hurried on with four men, leaving our horses with two men to wait 
for the convoy. I met the advance party returning, and with them 
advanced to the river and extended on the bank ; I had with me the 
jemadar, who was a Sikh, and eight of the Ghoorkas. The Kachins 
greeted us with a volley from 40' or 50 pieces. On reconnoitring I 
found that their line consisted of stockades on the opposite bank for 
about 120 yards j leaving the jemadar and five men lying down oppo- 
site the stockade, I crossed the stream, which was about 70 yards 
wide, with three Ghoorkas, some 80 yards lower than the ford. The 
Kachins fired heavily at us, but luckily hit no one, though the water 
round us flew up. The river was about four feet deep and very rocky. 
We got into the flank of their trenches and turned them out of half, 
I then sent for the rest of my party and cleared all the trenches. 
The Kachins bolted through the jungle leaving an enormous quantity 
of cooked food in their trenches. I waited for the convoy and ponies, 
and pushed on on foot. The road was blocked with fallen trees ; we 
heard the enemy in the jungle, but they only fired a few shots. We 
arrived at Kritu about 11 a.m., and found the village empty ; I resolved 
to try and push on to Sadon, another 12 miles. No sooner had we left 
the village than a hot fire opened on us from the jungle and rear. I 
placed four men as rear-guard to fire occasional volleys, closed up my 
convoy, and, with the jemadar and five men with me ahead, we pushed 
on and on; the rest of my men had to hold the mounted infantry 
ponies. The Kachins, augmented by the population of several villages 
we passed through, followed us in the jungle for miles, firing inces- 
santly, hut luckily hitting no one. About six miles from Sadon, on 
the top of a hill 7000 feet high, a volley was fired at us from a stockade 
built across the road ; this was concealed by a bend, and we did not 
See it till they opened fire on us at about 100 yards range. The 
jemadar fell shot through the chest while standing beside me. A 
Ghoorka was grazed on the foot, having half his boot carried away. 
I pulled the jemadar into the jungle, and made my men lie down 
while I formed my plans. It was impossible to rush the stockade, as 
heavy abattis had been made in front of it, so I determined to go 
down the side of the hill and come up again on the jBank of the 
stockade, accordingly with two Ghoorkas I crossed the road, leaving 
three others lying down in front. As we crossed the enemy fired a volley 
at us, one shot hitting me in the left arm, luckily missing the bone. We 
|>roceeded to cut oar way down and up again through the thick jungle, 
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as we got near tHe stockade tke Kaoliins got neryous and fired at iiSj 
by mistake we emerged just in front instead of just boliiiid the stockade^ 
but jumped on the top and found about 15 of them inside. They fired 
in the air up at us, and I got off the six barrels of my reyolyer, 
hitting two of them, as they scuttled off. I then bound up the Jem- 
adar and put him on a pony, and, having destroyed the stockade 
sufficiently to allow the convoy to pass, we hurried on. 600 yards 
ahead a large stone stockade with a ditch appeared, and the Kaohins 
fired at ns. W*e rushed it in front while they fired two ihaffecfcive 
volleys, and as we got to the stockade they bolted out; after this we 
hurried on towards Sadon, the friendly Kachins firing at us the whole 
way. On arriving at the river some 1200 yards below the Fort of 
Sadon we found that the bridge, the pride of Lieutenant Harrison^s 
heart, had been destroyed and the ford blocked with boughs and 
spikes, while a hot fire was opened upon us. We struggled across a 
ford below the bridge, wliich was very deep and rocky, while the 
enemy amused themselves by firing at us from the jungles round, 
luckily, owing probably to the darkness, hitting no one. I hurried 
my weary men up the hill path, which was blocked with boughs aad 
pangies (spikes made of bamboo), and arrived in the village of Sadou, 
some 1400 feet above the river. Here we all took courage, knowing 
that the fort was only 60Q feet higher up, but hardly had we got fairly‘ 
into the village when from every house the Kachin muskets flashed in 
the darkness ; the mounted infantry ponies broke loose from the files 
leading them and the mule drivers left their mules, who promptly 
SGattered in eveiy direction. A male driver was shot thi'ough the leg, 
and my Arab was also wounded. Mounting the wounded man on a 
pony, I hastened my party on through the village but could nob collect 
more than three mules, and as our ammiiuition had come to an end it 
was useless trying to recover the others. The Kachins followed us up 
to within some 600 yards of the fort; here I halted, and we gave a 
cheer, which, to our intense relief, was. answered by bugles sounding 
the Advance ” and Assembly inside the fort, and in anotlier five 
minutes we were inside, no men being lost, though all my own and my 
men^s kits were on the lost mules, as well as eight kegs of rum. We 
were enthusiastically received by the garrison, who never expected us 
to get through. Lieutenant Harxuson, whom I knew well the other 
side of India, had no idea I was in Burmah at all, and was tx’emen- 
dously surprised to see me come in. My loss was — self and two men 
slightly wounded, native officer severely, one horse killed, my own 
wounded. 

Now to resume the diary of the siege. 

Feiruary lOtL — The enemy fired incessantly all the night, occasion- 
ally replied to by the sentries in the fort. My party and I were 
quite fit after our long march of 23 miles from H. Pong, of which 18 
had been on foot and 17 under constant fire. The jemadar^s wound 
was a severe one, the ballet having broken a rib and penetrated the , 
right lung, the rest of our wounds were not serious. The enemy kept 
up a fire all day from the Sointong and Sadon sides ; the garrisoi|J 
stayed inside and improved their defences with logs and stones, ate,- ijlj 
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Fehriiary lltJi.—Kt 3 a.m. we were turned oat by a tremendous fire 
and sound of beating gongs on the Scintong and Sadon far sides of 
the fort^ and the Kaohins made a determined assault^ actually getting 
up to the Ghoorka gate and pulling out some of the pangies. We 
beat them off with hand grenades and rifle fire. Their advance was 
aided by old nullahs and large rocks^ which enabled them to get within 
20 or 30 yards of the post under cover. They drew off about 5 a.in, 
dragging their dead and wounded with them, as we only saw marks of 
blood when the day dawned ; oiir loss, one sapper severely wounded, 
one sapper slightly wounded. Supply of water finished. 

Fehnmnj 9 a.m. we sallied out for water. Lieutenant 

Harrison* decided to try the spring 400 yards distant, where the enemy 
had only two stockades, instead of the nearer but more dangerous one 
from which water had been obtained on the 9th. A party of Ghoorkas, 
supported by some of the 3rd Burmah, turned the Eachins out without 
loss to ourselves, though several Kachins were bagged. Water for 
four days was secured, and reservoirs made by burying water-proof 
sheets. In the afternoon Lieutenant Harrison and myself constructed 
bombs out of empty jam and milk tins, with a gun-cotton primer 
inside, packed with stones and sand, and a 10-second BickfoiuTs fuze 
attached. We did this because our hand grenades were finished. 

February IStli , — Enemy fired all day and all last night \ we could 
hear them working in the jungle building stockades, and could see 
them stockading Sadon village below us. Last night we persuaded 
three Panthays to try and take notes to Myitkyina ; we let them out 
at dusk. 

^ February 14th,~On waking up we found that the Kachins bad estab- 
lished themselves on a rock 150 yards from the post, and were raking 
the whole post with their fire. We resolved to have them out of it, 
and Lieutenant Harrison and myself emerged with 20 Ghoorkas and 
20 Sikhs of 3rd Burmah. After half-au-hour^s shai'p fighting we 
turned them out, and found that their position behind the rock was 
supported by three square earthworks, whose parapets were about four 
feet high and two feet thick, rivetted on either side with bamboos, the 
whole loopholed and surrounded with high spiked fencing, and the 
gi*ound round stuck with pangies. One of our men trod on a pangie 
and it went through the sole of his boot and his foot and came out at 
the top. Our loss was one sepoy shot through tbe thigh, and four 
slightly wounded. We destroyed the enemy^s works and burnt the 
fencing, bringing several bundles of neatly-made fascines into the 
pO'St. 

February 15th, — Messengers arrived from the North-Eastern Column, 
which had arrived within 40 miles of Sadon, to ask if Major Yale 
wanted any co-operation. We sent back word of the position we 
, were in. 

, Enemy firing at regular intervals through day and 

night. We tried to make rockets to signal Myitkyina, but without 
success. Yesterday we captured arrows with coils of sulphur round 
them, evidentlv for settiner our mAfa (\Tk ^-’iTtrnk r\-p 
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alight fell into the fort ; precautions against fire were increased. 
During last night the enemy unmasked a strong stockade about 200 
yards from the post near Scintong. We at once constructed emplace- 
ment for the machine gun to fire at it. 

Fehmary 18th. — To-day the North-Eastern Column heliograph was 
seen tempestuously at play on hills some 20 miles off. We tried 
to reply with looking-glass. This morning I constructed a gun out of 
bamboo, bound at muzzle and breech with wire, then covered with 
splints of wood, and the whole bound round with cord, length of bore 
two feet, calibre, three inches. The shells, six inches long of bamboo, 
cut off at the joint, filled with 1 oz. powder, stopped with mud, and 
lO-second Bickford fuze stock in it. We fired five rounds from it 
with 14 oz. E.L.G. charge. The fuze was lit, shell rammed home, and 
gun fired by a train immediately; shells went about 800 yards and 
burst, two of them in the air. The Kachins evidently impressed. 
We observed them digging what appeared to be a sap, protected by 
breastworks, some 180 yards off ; shot two of them while at work. 

Fehniary 19th. — Enemy fired all night as usual ; two bullets came 
through the shelter in which we messed. About 4 p.m. we heard 
firing, and saw the North-Eastern Column skirmishing down the side 
of the opposite hill, and pitch their camp about six miles off. They 
signalled that they would start at 7 a.m., and told us that if Scintong 
fired on them while they attacked Sadon we were to attack Scintong. 

February 90th . — While going rounds at night we heard shots, and 
saw, to our great delight, a blaze of musketry from the North-Eastern 
camp and knew that the Kachins had drawn them. At 7 a.m. the 
North-Eastern Column advanced, and began to shell Sadon at about 
2000 yards. They continued shelling from 10 till 11 o^clock, and their 
infantry halted about a mile below Sadon. The garrison got tired of 
waiting so Lieutenant Harrison and I with 20 Ghoorkas, 20 8rd 
Burmah, and 20 Sappers sallied out against Scintong. Here we had 
about 40 minutes sharp fighting, and found the place heavily stockaded 
from house to house, but the Kachins did not make a very determined 
stand, and we fought our way through the village, the Sappex’s cutting 
down barricade after baxTicade made of spiked fences set double about 
thi’eo feet apart, and rows and rows of pangies in front, with earthwoidcs 
behind; our loss five wounded. We saw four Kaohin bodies, but 
most have wounded many moi^e. In the meantime the North-Eastern 
Column had succeeded in frightening the Kachins out of Sadon by 
their long range fire, and when the infanti-y entered the village they 
found line after line of almost impassable stockades, heavily pangied 
and spiked. If they had come on and kept the guns up their sleeve 
till the I’oad was blocked by stockades and they could not pass them, 
and then opened fii^e with the guias, they would have had fighting to 
their hearts^ content. But Kachins will not stand long range artillery 
fii’e, rifle fii’e they do not mind a bit ; so the North-Eastern Column 
marched in unopposed, though the Kachins made for their rear-guard 
and wounded two sevei'ely and three slightly, and captured one fol- 
lower. The Noi4h-Eastern Column consisted of 253 rifles and two 
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guns No- 6 MouBtaiii Battery (Bombay), under Lieutenant Baldwin, 
R.A. Their rear-guard came in about 5 p.m., and the whole camped 
round the fort. Thus ended the siege of Sadon, in which the garrison 
had been under arms and in the trenches of the post for 14 days and 
13 nights, and lost four men killed and 29 wounded, including one 
British and two native officers. Two of the wounded subsequently 
died of their wounds. 

On afternoon of the 20th, 100 rifles visited a neighbouring village 
from which the Kaehins fired on us ; the village was burnt. About 600 
yards from the fort a tremendously strong stockade was found blocking 
the road to the village, it consisted of two earthwork block-houses, 
surrounded with rows of pangies and double-spiked fences six feet 
high, it was, however, empty. 

On 21st some 200 rifles and two guns visited neighbouring villages, 
and had several skirmishes ; our loss, one coi^poral of the Devons severely 
wounded. The heliograph was seen from the Irrawady Column on 
hills some 20 miles off. This was answered, to their surprise, with the 
North-Eastern Column helio. They first inquired if I had arrived, as 
I had been reported destroyed, and then innocently asked if there had 
been any fighting, and if we had had any wounded. Our reply 
astonished them. 

The Irrawady Column arrived on 22nd, and after resting till 26th 
started off to the Chinese frontier. The enemy could be seen by a 
telescope from the post very busy stockading the road to Namliku, a 
village some seven miles off on the road to the frontier. Accordingly 
at 4 a.m. Lieutenant Drever and 60 Giioorkas Mogauy Levy started 
off to get behind the enemy^s works in the dark, with orders to lie 
concealed. This they managed to do, and got close enough to hear 
the Kaehins working and talking. At 7 a.m. the column started, and 
engaged the enemy about 8.30 a.m. Eire was opened from two moun- 
tain guns, and the infantry extended and advanced in front of the 
enemy^s works. Tbe Kaehins kept up a constant fire, but a shell 
bursting close up to a stockade destroyed their confidence, and they 
retired from the unequal contest only to fall into the hands of the 
bloodthirsty Ghoorkas, who killed eight and fired away a lot of 
ammunition, with what effect is not known, as the Ghoorka military 
policeman is a terribly bad shot. Our loss was one man severely, and 
four slightly wounded. Kachin loss estimated at 12 killed and 30 
wounded. Kaehins numbers, about 200 ; our own, about 180 rifles 
and two guns. Our troops captured 14 stockades, in front of some 
were pits full of spikes covered with grass and earth. The column 
after staying out five days returned, and has since been working the 
country round. On 5th March, General Stewart, Commanding in 
Burmah, and General Gosset, Commanding Mandalay District, arrived 
at Sadon and inspected the enemy^s works, etc. On 11th of March 
part of the column is to start out to visit Lakapyang, some 30 miles 
away, and on returning will remain at Sadon till the middle of April, 
when the post will be handed over to 250 rifles of the Ghoorka Mogany 
Levy. No more fighting is expected as the Kaehins are coming in 
and ask for pardon, saying We have made a mistake and had no idea 
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you were SO strong, it shan^t occur again/’’ They say that tlie gar- 
rison of Sadon killed and wounded sixty of them during the' siege, 
but this is certain to be under-stated by them. 

The total loss during the expedition was : — ■ 

Irrawady Column— 8 killed, missing, and died of wounds ; 41 
wounded. Out of which the Sadon garrison lost 8 killed, 
etc., and 27 wounded. 

The North-Eastern Column at Sadon lost 1 missing, 6 wounded. 

Total casualties, 66. 

The Kachins were armed with matchlocks and Tower muskets, and 
a few rifles, probably Sniders. A matchlock will carry a good 500 
yards. They also brought a jingal to attack the fort with, and smashed 
one post in the stockade by a successful round. The amiminition for 
this was, however^ scarce, as they fired about one ball to every four 
blank. 

This expedition has had moi’e fighting than there has ever been in 
any one district in Burmah, the casualties from wounds, etc., being 
about 14 per cent, not counting sickness, and it is to be hoped that the 
Kachins have learnt a useful lesson. The Sadon post will be a very 
important one, as it is on one of the principal trade routes from China. 

The Kachins state that 50 Chinese helped in and directed their 
operations against us. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Examinatioh OP Rahge Reports. 

Ie the preparafcioa of a range report the very greatest care shoald 
b© taken that the fullest and most accurate information is recorded, 
and too much attention to accuracy of observation cannot be paid by 
the range party. For it is by a careful study of the range report 
that we get a vast amount of information regarding the laying and 
setting of fuzes of the battery and are able to deduce the mean errors 
of our guns and the average variation in the ranging of the projectiles 
and the burning of the fuzes. 

Let us take the most important point first, viz., the checking of the 
laying of the battery by the results actually obtained and recorded by 
the range party. 

The annexed example is taken from a battery practice report of 
1890, and is an excellent example of the value of this kind of analysis. 


of 

round. 

Ho. of 
gun. 

EIoTation. 

Sesulfc as judged 
by range party. 

Bange of 
target as 
ealcuiated 
from eacii 
round. 

Eacb round 
referred to tlie 
relative range : 
2045*7 yards. 

1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 





+ 


- 

+ 



Yards.- 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 



1 

1 

2000 

40 

__ 

2040 

— 

5-7 

2 

2 

2200 

— 

180 

2020 

— 

26-7 

3 

3 

2100 

. — . 

160 

[1940] 

— 

[105W] 

4 

4 

2050 

20 


2070 

24*3 

— 

5 

1 

1 2076 

6 

— 

2080 

34*3 

— 

6 

2 

: — 

— 

10 

2065 

19*3 

— 

7 

3 

■ 

— 

100 

[1975] 

— . 

— 1 

8 

■ ..4 


Premature. 




9 

1 



35 

2040 

— , ■ 

5-7 

10 

2 

2050 

— 

25 

2025 

— 

20*7 

11 

3 

; — ; 


80 

[1970]. 

. j 

[76-73 

12 

4 


Bange. 

2050 

4*3 


13 

1 

2025 

^ 25 ; 


2050 

4*3 


14 

2 


, . . 

8 

2017 

. — 

28-7 


2046-7 

86*5 

86-6 


8, '■ Ton.' xix. 
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The first fi,Ye oolnmns are taken direct from the range report^ the 
sixth column is arrived at as follows ^ 

The first roTind was fired at an elevation of 2000 yards and it fell 
40 yards short of the target^ the inference is then^ at least as far as 
No. 1 giin is concerned, that the target is 2040 yards distant from 
it. Each round is treated in a similar manner. 

This sixth column must now be carefully examined for badly laid 
rounds, and these can be detected and eliminated as follows : — 

On reference to the range table it appears that 50 per cent, of the 
rounds at this range should fall within a rectangle 21 yards in 
length, and therefore all the rounds should fall within a rectangle of 
84 yards. Now, if we carefully examine column six we shall see that 
a rectangle of 84 yards will include all the rounds with the exception 
of three, viz., rounds 3, 7 and 11, which all went considerably over 
the target. These rounds, moreover, were all from the same gun, 
No. 3, the laying of which requires seeing to, but, as will be shown 
presently, the laying of this gun is very uniform, and the fault most 
probably lies in the Scott^s sight being oufc of adjustment. 

Let us then eliminate these three rounds from the calculation and mark 
them by putting them in brackets. The remaining distances in the 
column are then added together and divided by the number of rounds 
remaining in the calculation. The result is, therefore, the relative or 
shooting range for the whole battery, less No. 3 gun, and will show us 
how near the Battery Commander really got to the target by the 
ranging process. In this case he accepted the range as 2025 yards. 
The actual relative range, viz., 2045*7 yards, should be compared 
with the range as given by the range-finder, and the difference 
between the two is the error of the day. 

Having got the relative range we can now reduce the laying of the 
guns to a common elevation, thus : — 

Bound 1 was fiired with an elevation of 2000 yards and was 40 yards 
short ; if it had been fired with 2045*7 yards elevation it would have 
gone 45*7 yards further, and thus have been 5*7 yards over instead of 
40 yards short. Bach round is referred in a similar manner to the 
elevation 2045*7 yards and the results recorded in columns 7 and 8. 
The result shown by these columns is as if ^.a large .group of 14 rounds 
had been fired with the elevation 2045*7 yards, and, if we have calcu- 
lated the relative range correctly, the sums of the two columns should 
be equal. If the sums of the two columns he added together and 
divided by the number of rounds we shall get the mean error of the 
shooting of the battery, omitting the rounds fired by No. 3 gun ; thus 
86*5 + 86*5 -r 10 = 17*3 yards, the mean error, which, multiplied by 
1*67, will give us the 50 per cent, rectangle of the battery. This latter 
should be compared with the 50 per cent, rectangle given in the range- 
table, but it must not be expected that the 50 per cent, rectangle of a 
whole battery can ever be m small as that of a single gun, A well- 
trained battery should not show a greater mean error than 30 yards 
for common shell and 20 yards for shrapnel shell, the latter being much 
the most accurate projectile. 

The mean error of each layer may he determined in like manner, 
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and this proceeding is invaluable in classifying the layers. Errors in 
S.cott^s sights .may be detected in like mannei*. 

In studying the perforniance of No. 3 gun it will be seen that all 'three 
rounds fell within a space of 35 yards^ which shows uniformity of , 
laying; in this case only exceeded by the laying of No. 4 gun^ wiiose 
two rounds fell within a space of 20 yards, it is, ..therefore, most 
probable that the .Scott^s sight of No. 3 gun i^equired adjustment, and 
this should be seen to before the gun-layer is accused of inaccuracy. 

Another great advantage of this system of analysis is that it can ..be 
proved beyond reasonable doubt what guns ai‘e badly laid ; very often 
in looking over a gun at elementary practice a correction is ordered in 
the laying, about which the gun-layer, although acquiescent, is not 
convinced of the accuracy and would rather trust to his own laying, 
bat by the above method of proof conviction must follow. 

We now turn to the practice with shrapnel for which a different 
example is taken. The I’esults are not quite so reliable as those of 
common shell on account of the greater difficulty of judging the exact 
position of the burst of the shell. Officei’s must exercise their own 
judgment in accepting the height of burst as given either by the 
battery or by the range party; that of the former is generally most 
accurate when the measurement is made with a Scott^s sight, on other 
occasions it is best to take the mean of the two observations, unless 
one of the two can be discarded as obviously incorrect. 

The data required can all be obtained from the practice report and 
the angle of descent from the range table. 


m. of 

round. 

Eleva- 

tion. 

Length 
of fuze. 

Height 
of burst. 

Burst or 1st 
graze of shell. 

Where the shell 
would have fallen 
if it had not burst 
in the air. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 







- 

■ ' 


Yards. 


Feet. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 


1270 

6-5 

a. 

40 

— 

■ '40 ■ . 

— 

8 

— 

6 

20 

200 

— 

10 

— 

9 

— 

6 

20 

150 

— 

— 

40 

10 

. — ; 

6 

25 

140 

— 

— 

91 

11 

.. — . 

6-25 

15 

120 

— 


2 

12 

■ 1 


6*25 ,. 

10 

100 

— 

5 

— 

13 

— 

6*26 ■ 

10 

40 

— 


55 

U 

«« ; 

6*25 

10 

100 

— 

5 

— 

15 

«... 

6*25 

8 

60 

- 

i 

6 


Angle of descent 1 in 28*5. 

The way columns 7 and 8 are arrived at is as follows 
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Eouiid 8 burst 200 yards sliort of tbe target and 20 feet np in the 
air j BOW i£ it had not burst it would have traTelled^ with an angle of 
descent of 1 in 28*5^ 190 yards before it touched the ground^ that is 
to saj? it would have been 10 yards short of the target. All the 
rounds are worked out in a similar manner^ and from inspection it can 
be seen which rounds were badly laid; in the above example round 
No. 10 was badly laid. If desired^ the relative range of the shrapnel 
can also be worked out and compared with that of the common for 
the same elevation. Columns 7 and 8 of the above give the relative 
range as 1268 yards. 

Still further information may be got from the above^ namely^ as to 
the fuze setting of the battery, for this purpose, however, there should 
be at least four fuzes of the same length to calculate from. In the 
above case rounds 11 to 15 give a good example. If the distances 
that these shell burst short of the target be added together and 
divided by the number of rounds, viz., 5, this will give us the mean 
point of burst of the group of shell, namely, 84 yards short of the 
target ; each individual burst must now be referred to the mean point. 
Thus round 11 was 120 yards short, or 36 yards on the battery side of 
the mean point of burst, the results are tabulated thus :— 


No. of 
rounds. 

Distance of burst 
from mean point of 
burst. 

84 yards short. 


- 

, + 


Yards. 

Yards. 

11 

36 

— 

13 

16 

- 

13 

— 

44 

14 i 

16 

— 

16 ^ 

- 

24 

Total 

... 68 

68 


As in the case of the relative range, if the two sums be added 
together and divided by the number of rounds it will give us the mean 
error of the fuzes ; in the above case 68 + 68 ~ 5 = 27 yards. 

Prom working out many hundreds of rounds with the 12-pr. the 
writer has found that at average service ranges, from say 1800 to 3200 
yards, the mean error of the fuzes set by a well instructed battery is 
on the average about 19 yards. In the above case this has been 
exceeded, and it may be said that the setting of the fuzes of rounds 
11 and 13 might have been better. 

Mean errors of fuzes taken from the practice reports of a well- 
timned batteiy ; — 
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Eange. 

ITumber of 
fusses cal- 
culated from. 

Mean error 
of fu 2 ;e. 

Yards. 


Yards. 

600 to 1000 i 

32 I 

18 

1000 to 2000 1 

lOo 

19*7 

2000 to 3000 

1 

116 1 

19‘5 


CHAPTER X. 

Drill ahb Instructioh. 

The great object of drill is^ as stated in a previous Chapter, to ensure 
a strict discipline under fire by teaching the men to perform their duties 
almost mechanically, even under the stress of extreme excitement. 

But purely mechanical drill is of all things most wearisome and 
most likely to disgust a recruit with his chosen profession. Such drill 
then should be avoided as much as possible, and, as some of it is indis- 
pensable, administered in the smallest possible doses at a time. Some 
officers can remember the time when hours were spent in throwing the 
sponge backwards and forwards over the gun and in the Nos. 2 step- 
ping up to sponge out, in order that all the battery might work exactly 
together. All this is a thing of the past, nor is there time, in the face 
of more pressing demands, to attain the standard of mechanical pre- 
cision of the long service soldier. 

Everything should be done to make the drill as interesting as 
possible, and, by a constant change of duties, to keep the men^s 
attention fixed. Drill should be alternated with short lectures, which, 
in order to make them attractive, should be delivered extempore and 
illustrated by examples. Officers will find it a very useful thing, 
not only as a means for their own education, but also for rivetting the 
attention of their men during lectures, if they would keep a common 
place book, in which to jot down little stories which they may hear or 
pick up in newspapers or in general reading, especially in reading 
narratives of personal adventures in great campaigns, in which minor 
details are more often mentioned. The writer has kept such a book for 
some five years, and ventures to think that there is hardly anything 
which it is important that the men should remember that he cannot 
illustrate by some anecdote to the point. For instance, a gun-layer is 
observed to leave his sight in the gun when firing ; in addition to draw- 
ing his attention to it, tell the detachment the story related by Prince 
Kraft of how the 0.0. of a battery found the shell of his battery 
falling shorter and shorter as fire continued ; he afterwards found that 
the sights, which were then left clamped in the gun when firing, 
slipped down a little with each round, a fact which escaped notice in 
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the excitement of the figtt. Such a story not only corrects the fault/ 
but impresses the duty on the memory and commends itself to the 
intelligence more than a bald order, the reason for which may not 
always be apparent. 

Again, nothing is so wearisome and so unlike what would occur in 
the field as laying on a chalk mark on a blank wall. Service objects 
should always, when possible, be selected, and a regular story connected 
with each, thus, instead of merely telling a man to lay on a certain 
hedge, all the gun-layers should be called together and the hedge 
pointed out to them as actually screening an enemy and the whole 
business of the selection of a ranging point, of the ranging process 
and of the distribution of fire should be gone through. Houses may 
sometimes be selected in order to practice the layers in distribution of 
fire in height, and woods for practice of distribution in depth. To 
further engage their attention the Battery Commander should himself 
not know the range and length of fuze for the target, but this should 
be thought of by some other person, the Sergeant-Major, who, 
having decided on the range in bis own mind, will tell the Battery 
Commander after every round what the result of the round was ; the 
latter thus gets good practice in the routine of the ranging pi’ocess, 
and will soon find that he can range his battery accurately and quickly 
without the aid of pencil and paper, he will thus be enabled to con- 
centrate his attention more on the observation of fire. If the result 
of each round is called out by this second person sufiSciently loud for 
the gun-layers to hear, it will soon teach them what the principles of 
the ranging process are, they will thus be enabled to give intelligent 
assistance to the 0.0. 

If it is impossible to select service objects from the barrack-square 
something may be done with the instructional target, which should be 
placed so that the central line is horizontal, the lower half of the target 
is then said to represent a hillside, half-a-dozen dots, some four inches 
apart, are made along the line, which represent the muzzles of six guns 
firing over the crest, a horizontal stroke half way down the hill repre- 
sents the enemy\s main infantry position in shelter- trenches, and a few 
strokes near the top may represent a village upon which one of the 
enemy^s flanks is resting. By these means distribution of fire and 
changes of target may be practised, and it is possible to arouse a 
certain amount of interest in the drill. If a small blank wall is avail- 
able and any officer is acquainted with the art of scene painting, even 
of the roughest, actions may he fought over every species of country 
in the course of a few weeks. The officers of some batteries have 
prepared small targets representing various bodies of troops of different 
arms, these placed 80 to 50 yards from a battery on the barrack-square 
represent service^ targets at various ranges and are invaluable for 
instruction in laying and in the application of fire to different forma- 
tions. ^ Of course this barrack-square instruction is in addition to that 
given in the open field, hut the method will be found to advance the 
education of the recruit much more rapidly than the old system of 
standing gun-drill practised usque ad nauseam. 

In doing this battery gun-drill too much attention should not be 
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paid at first to mmor/ lapses of drill, tlie proper. methods will g 
imperceptibly ■ apon tb© men, indeed, they seem to teach themselves, 
and it destroys the semblance of real action if too frequent pauses are 
made to correct small mistakes in positions, etc. Ten minutes rigid 
standing gun-drill per parade should be ample. 

Changing fomids . — Some such process is required in order that every 
man may be fully instructed in all the duties at the gun, and in order 
to prevent the continuous performance of the same duty by the same 
man becoming tedious, but the mechanical changing rounds is not a 
service condition ■ and the same result may be obtained in a more 
practical manner by other means. In action no one would think of 
changing rounds, but numbers are replaced as casualties occur. The 
system then of making casualties at drill should be pursued, this will 
keep the spare numbex’s constantly on the alert. The gun-layers 
should most frequently be declared disabled, in order that this most im- 
portant function may be well practised by all and to see that the other 
numbers have, as occasion offers, made themselves acquainted with the 
target, so that the fire may be continued regularly without intermission 
and in spite of losses. As No. 2 is most likely to know the target, as 
he, by traversing, helps the gun-layer to lajq he should be, and is, 
first called upon to take the place of a layer disabled, for this reason 
he should be the second best layer in the sub-division, By giving 
casualties instead of changing rounds pauses in drill are, or should be, 
avoided, and men are taught in peace what they must expect in war. 

On the toord of command Prepare for ” — One great source 

of delay in turning fire from one target to another is that it is not 
thoroughly understood, when this word of command is given with 
reference to common shell, case shot, or percussion shrapnel, that the 
loading should actually take place without any further word of com- 
mand. 

For instance, a battery is firing time shrapnel at a target and another 
target at a greater range is pointed out to it. It would be of no use 
tuiming the time shrapnel on to the new target, unless circumstances 
were pressing, as they would all burst far too short, but the Battery 
Commander gives the word, Prepare for Shell.-^^ This means that as 
the guns loaded with shrapnel are fired in due rotation they shall be 
reloaded with common shell ; while the fire is going round the battery 
the new target may be pointed, out, and when the turn conies to the 
first gun loaded with common shell the word Slow Fire is given. 
If it is desired to turn the fire rapidly on the new target tlie rate of fire 
for the remaining rounds of shrapnel maybe increased, thus : ^^Eapid 
fire from the Eight (or Left) of Sections, and Prepare for ShelL'^^ 

In the event of the new target being nearer than the old the fire 
may be turned off at once for, the time fuzes being long for the new 
range, the shrapnel will act on graze; in this case it would be advis- 
able to continue the ranging with percussion shrapnel, or rather with 
time shrapnel with the time safety pin not withdrawn. The only word 
of command that is necessary to turn on to the new target is, after 
one blast of the whistle, Target so-and-so. Slow fire.^^ 

Whenever case shot is ordered the fire is ALWAYS turned on to 
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the ne# target at: once; thus^ a battery is firing time shrapnel at a 
target 2800 yards distant, suddenly a cavalry target appears on its right 
flank about 1200 yards off and coming towards it, the word of command 
would be Oavalry right ; 800 yards; Eapid fire from the Right (or 
Left) of Sections ; Prepare for case/^ In the above order the distance 
800 yards was given in order to allow time for the guns to be laid on 
the new target, and for the shrapnel to have a useful effect. 

In both the above cases the order Prepare for ■’Ms complete 

and no further order is necessary before loading may take place, but 
in the case of time shrapnel a further order is necessary, namely, the 
length of fuze, so in this case, ‘‘^Prepare for Shrapnel’’ (unless it is 
percussion shrapnel, when the order is complete) means that the 
shrapnel are only to be brought up to the guns, but the latter are not 
loaded until the order is completed by the length of^ fuze being given. 

Instfuction . — In instructing the recruit on the subject of the materiel 
with which ho has to deal none but the most practical details should 
be impressed upon him, such as the weight and total length of his 
gun and carriage, track of wheels, smallest passage through which it 
can pass, number of pairs of wheels that can be placed upon a railway 
truck, and such like details that may be of practical use every day ; 
internal dimensions, nominal lengths, etc., are an unpractical burdening 
of the memory. Instruction in materiel should take the practical form 
of taking to pieces and putting together everything about the gun, 
except Scott’s sights, and in the packing of limbers and wagons, 
every man in the battery should be as perfect in this respect as a good 
limber-gunner. 

With regard to instruction in ammunition, manufacturing details 
should never be taught. Information on such points is learnt willingly 
or gradually absorbed, by those minds fitted to receive it, and every 
facility and assistance should be given them to acquire it, to attempt 
to force it ou others is waste of time and an unprofitable labour. 

With regard to theoretical instruction in gunnery, it appears to me 
that it should not be forced upon minds unfitted to receive it. In the 
infantry, each man being personally responsible for the shooting of 
his weapon, a certain amount of such knowledge is desirable, but with 
ns there is no such great necessity that all should have an intimate 
acquaintance with the theory of flight, etc. The non-commissioned 
officers should, of course, have a good theoretical knowledge propor- 
tionate to their rank. 

Very much may be done in the way of instruction in the lecture- 
room and officers should remember that most men, especially recruits, 
take in ideas more readily by the eye than by the ear. It is important 
then to make as much use as possible of the blackboard and chalk ; 
and therein, and in giving the description eoatemjiore^ lies the secret of 
success in lecturing. 

A few simple ideas enunciated slowly, while looking straight at the 
audience and copiously illustrated on the board, are more telling than 
the cleverest of papers, however well read. The reader, with his eyes 
on^ his paper, fails to hold the audience with his eye and, the head 
being naturally bent so as to be able to read, the voice is directed 
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ratker downwards on to tlie desk than forward into the room^ and thns 
loses much of its power of compelling the attention. 

Lectures to recruits should never be long, quarter-of-an-hour to 
twenty minutes at the outside, and lialf-an-hour for non-coinmissioned 
officers, is quite as long as their minds can be kept on the stretch for 
the reception of new ideas. The lecture should be immediately fol- 
lowed by a close catecliising to make sure that every point has been 
properly set before them in language that they can understand. 


OHAPTEE XL 

POBEION AbTILLEBIES. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this work, as well as 
useless to the great majority of readers, to attempt to fully describe 
all the Field Artillery of Foreign Powers ; only the most useful infor- 
mation, therefore, is given, and those points where the equipment 
shows that foreign opinions are at variance with our own. The 
principle points of interest are given in the table on page 401. 

Nomenclattjee. 

It will be noted that calibres, from which the guns are called, are 
given in centimetres, except those of the French guns, which are given 
in millimetres. The French guns are actually of 80 and 90 millimetires 
respectively, the others vary, in the case of the guns, from 85 to 
87 millimetres, and are called 9 on the same principle that our 
124 -pr. is called a 12-pr. 

Bbeech Action. 

With the exception of the French and ourselves, who use the inter- 
rupted screw breech block and the Du Bange system of obturation, 
other nations have adopted the Krupp cylindro-prismatic wedge, or a 
modification of it, with the Broadwell ring obturator ; a most excellent 
form of breech action, simple and strong, though, like our own, not 
perfectly immaculate in respect of jamming and minor accidents, 
which, however, when they do occur, are not vaunted abroad ; for it 
never does to make a man mistrust bis weapon. 

Calibbe. 

It will be seen that the majority of the Powers have adopted a gun 
of the same calibre for both Horse and Field Artillery, which cannot 
fail to simplify the supply of ammunition from the Reserves. The 
Austrians have, I believe, recently adopted a 9^“^ gun for their Horse 
Artillery instead of the 8^“ gun shown in the table p. 40L 
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Weight Behind the Team, 

Horse Artillery . — This most important factor in Horse Artillery 
equipment is fworthy of study. Horse Artillerymen are practically 
unanimous in saying that the weight behind the team should not 
exceed 6 cwt. per horse^ some place it as low as and it will be seen 
that all nations admit the truth of this dictum and legislate accord- 
ingly, except ourselves, who, in addition to having 87-| cwt. behind 
the team, put two gunners on the limber, which practically brings the 
weight up to 41 cwt. This, however, is in a fair way to be remedied 
by the introduction of a lighter 12-pr. Horse Artillery gun, expressly 
designed for the use of smokeless powder and by taking the two men 
off the limber. Meanwhile the Cavalry Manoeuvres in Berkshire in 
1890 have left as a record the impossibility of dragging 41 cwt. 
behind the team in the Horse Artillery, 

What is the reason why our equipment should so much exceed the 
others, seeing that we have not a heavier shell nor do we carry more 
rounds than the others? The great muzzle velocity, which enjoins 
powerful and heavy breaks and a comparatively strong and heavy 
carriage to absorb and control the shock of discharge, otherwise the 
recoil would be excessive and the carriage soon shaken to pieces. 

Meld Artillery . — The weights behind the team are all much alike, 
some 38 cwt. plus five men, with the exception of the French, v/ho 
have a weight of 41 cwt. plus five men (according to one authority 
three men, but five is probably correct, as three could hardly work so 
weighty a piece). It is an openly expi-essed opinion of the French 
Artillery Officers that their gun is too heavy for Field Artillery and 
that, with their short service drivers, the men do not drive well enough 
to drive the leaders of a team of four pairs, which they ought to have 
for the weight behind them. The reason for the great weight of the 
French equipment is that, although they have the heaviest shell they 
have also the highest velocity, except ourselves, who in accepting the 
high velocity have had to content ourselves with the lightest projectile 
of all. With this light projectile we certainly carry a few more 
rounds than other Powers, but the total weight of ammunition per 
gun and limber carried by us is less than that carried by other Powers 
on account of the comparatively great weight of the rest of the 
equipment, brought about by the high velocity. 

Hemy Field Artillery . — It is accepted abroad that 45 cwt. is not an 
excessive weight behind the teams for heavy field or light position 
guns ; this, I presume, means that the detachments will mostly be on 
foot except on good roads, and the guns will mancBuvre but little, and 
not often move at a trot off the roads. 

There are only two examples to offer, of which one, our own, is still 
in the experimental stage. 

There is some talk of re-introducing the 95 gun into the French 
service to the extent of one battery per Army Corps, for the express 
purpose of firing shell loaded with a high explosive. 

Special. Of this class only one claims attention as actually being a 
service weapon of which details are known, namely, the Eussian Grinoh 
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field mortjar. Ofelier Powers are experimenting with weapons which 
approximate nearly to the 12*5 centimetre field howitzer of the Swiss 
service. 

These weapons are meant to compete with the tendency^ now 
becoming so marked under the deadly effect of modern firearms^ to 
make great use of the spade in warfare, and this beyond the mere 
breastwork and shelter-trench of the past. 

One of the most striking features of modern-type field works is the 
completeness of the overhead cover in the shape of field casemates 
j that has been designed for them. In this cover it is proposed that the 

* infantry shall shelter until the artillery combat is over, and, still con- 

cealed there, they hope to survive the preparation of the infantry 
attack by the opposing artillery and only to issue therefrom when the 

I attacking infantry advance to the assault and the heaviest part of the 

supporting artillery must perforce cease, at least for a time. 

To try and neutralise the work of the spade, weapons for high-angle 
fire have been designed, how far they will succeed in their mission 
time alone will show. Should a reliable high explosive be used with 
their common shell it could not fail to have a great effect on any work 

I that it is possible to construct in the field. 

Oeganisation, 

All the batteries that come under our notice are each of six guns, 
except the Austrian and Russian field batteries, which are each of 
eight. 

There are three factors that influence the choice of numbers : 
expense, mobility, and fire effect, and, to thoroughly appreciate the 
value of each, we must study how each affects the organisation of 4, 
6, and 8-gun batteries, for into one of these three organisations have 
guns always been collected since the assemblage of the old galloper 
and battalion guns into batteries. 

Eo^peme . — It is manifest that, of the three, the 8-gun organisation 
is the cheapest. For, if 24 guns be taken (the L.O.M. of 4, 6, and 
8) in 4-gun batteries they will require the staff of six batteries, 
whereas with 8-gun batteries only the staff for three is required, 
hence a great saving in pay, officers, staff N.-O.O.^s, forges and horses, 
a matter of great consideration for a country that, not being rich, has 
to maintain the gigantic armaments of the present day. 

MoUlitp.—E.evQ the 4-gui} battery has, without doubt, a great 
advantage, but the expense of its establishment and a disadvantage 
as to its fire effect preclude its use, even for Horse Artillery, where its 
mobility is most desirable. The 8-gan battery, while sufficiently 
mobile for Field Artiileiy is not so for Horse Artillery, so, although 
Austria and Russia have adopted the 8-gun organisation for their 
field batteries, they have been obliged to limit their Horse Artillery 
batteries to six pieces. 

The Russian field mortar batteries are also of six pieces for the 
reason that if of eight the number of vehicles for the conveyance of 
its heavy ammunition would be too great for one battery. 
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Fire Effect — This, in conjanction with mobility, is naturally the most 
important factor to consider, and the soldier would gladly set the 
question of expense on one side altogether. 

It is found, as a matter of practical experience in action, that with a 
4-gun battery there are pauses in the fire after every four rounds, that 
is that the battery cannot keep up the regular and continuous fire so 
sought after in the field. Irregular fire leads to hurry and confusion, 
and thus a 4-gun battery lacks an essential quality that a battery 
should have, viz., good fire effect. 

With an 8-gun battery it is generally found that there are two guns 
loaded and waiting for their turn to fire, consequently wasting time. 

With a 6-gan battery, which presents the just mean, there are no 
pauses, and every gun is doing its full work without hurry and without 
waste of time. 

Moreover, a 6-gun battery can range itself in just the same time as 
an 8-gun battery, because the guns cannot be fired quicker than the 
rounds can be observed and corrections made, consequently a 6-gun 
battery is at no disadvantage in this respect. 

An Austrian writer has lately been animadverting against their 
8-gun organisations, says he, If three six-gun batteries engage three 
8-gun batteries they will range in equal times, and it is found prac- 
tically that 8-gun batteries fire no greater number of rounds per 
minute than do 6-gun batteries, therefore the 18 guns can engage the 
24 upon equal terms. Now, if 24 guns in 6-gun organisations engage 
24 guns in 8-gun organisations the former are practically six guns to 
the good and should, by the concentration of fire of two batteries upon 
one, rapidly gain the upper hand.” He, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends the adoption of the 6-gun organisation. 

With respect to the rate of fire from 8-gun batteries it is worthy of 
notice that the Eussian batteries fire very slowly ; their very rapid ” 
fire being only at the rate of three rounds per minute. 

Amount of Ammunition Oaeeied with the Battery. 

It will be observed that we are much behind other Powers in this 
respect. This is accounted for by their having 8, 9, 12 and, in the 
ease of the Russian heavy field batteries, 16 ammunition wagons per 
battery. 

It should be remembered that the totals of the Austrian and Russian 
field batteries must be divided by 8, in order to show the common base 
of comparison, the number of rounds per gun. 

Draught. 

All nations, except ourselves, employ pole-draught for both guns 
and wagons. 

Ammunition. 

The main points of difference between foreign ammunition and our 
own have been touched on in preceding chapters. 
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OS 

ARTILLERY IN COAST DEFENCE. 

BY 

MAJOR A. 0. HANSARD/ E.A. 

(Instructor of Ghmmry). 


PAET II. 

PiEE Tactics. 

The second division of our subject is that of Fire Tactics.^^ 

Under Organisation we treated of the preliininaiy arrangements 
which have to be made, in order that fire may be opened as speedily as 
possible at the desired objective ; under this heading it is proposed to 
consider the answers to the questions ; at what object should fire be 
opened ? at what part of that object ? and with what projectile ? 

As regards the first question it is obvious that to open fire indis- 
criminatelj at an enemy’s vessels^ each Fire Oommander^ selecting his^ 
own objective^ would lead to confusion and loss of , power. " To obtain 
the greatest possible effect out of .the gnns^ requires that their fire 
should be utilised with a definite ai.m in viewj, that aim being to defeat 
the object of the enenij^ whatever that may be. ■ 

It is a principle of defensive fire tactics of universal application, that 
the most intense fire should^ at every .phase .of an engagement, be 
directed on that part of the attacking force whose action., if successful, 
would most imperil, the defence. . In order to know what vessels of an 
attacking squadron it would be most necessary to direct our fi.re upon, 
we must therefore have some idea of what that - squadron is likely to 
attempt, and in what manner they will make' use of. their vessels in 
order to accomplish their object. . .: 

Now a fleet may attack .a coast fortress with a view to occupy the 
water area defended by it, temporarily, while a force is being landed 
or permanently, in order to use the., harbour or anchorage as a naval 
base, or as a base of operations for an invading army. An army 
would, it is true, be probably landed at some undefended part of the 
coast, but unless a port in its neighbourhood were seized the operation 

1 Simce tFe firsfe |>art of these notes was pjHbated.'the designaticm of the Fort Commander has 
been altered to Fire Commander;” and that of the Suh-Oonimandcr for discipline to ‘‘ Group 
Commander.” 
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of supplying that army with the necessaries of war would be very pre- 
carious. 

Again; a fortress may be attacked with a view to destroying a dock- 
yard or shipping sheltered behind its gunS; and also for the purpose 
of seizing stores of coal, &c. 

Lastly, the attack may be made simply with a view to the moral 
effect produced on the defenders, or to distract their attention from 
some other point of the coast line. 

The method of attack will vary somewhat according as the fortress 
defends a roadstead open to the sea, or a channel giving access to a 
harbour or the mouth of a river. 

If the object of the attack is to occupy defended waters, it is ob- 
viously necessary that the guns bearing on those waters should first 
be silenced; and, if the occupation is intended to be permanent, the 
forts must be rendered untenable by the defenders; this may be accom- 
plisbed either by bombardment from tbe ships alone, or, more usually, 
by a combined attack from land and sea. 

Where the defended water is an open roadstead, whatever the object 
with which it is attacked, that attack must take the form of a bombard- 
ment; since the object will have to be accomplished in water covered 
hy the fire of the forts. 

In the case of a channel leading into a harbour, or the mouth of a 
river, if the object is to seize or destroy material or shipping beyond 
the forts, it would not always be necessary to bombard these forts. 
Armoured vessels, if able to pass the forts at speed, might well afford 
to neglect their fire ; and it is to prevent this action on their part that 
channels are protected by submarine mines, booms, and other obstruc- 
tions ; so that ships may be delayed under the close fire of the shore 
guns. These obstructions would therefore have to be first dealt with 
by the enemy ; and, when a channel through them was cleared, the 
ships would probably attempt to run past without returning the fire of 
the forts more than would be necessary to render that fire less accu- 
rate ; and when conditions were favourable, to cover themselves with 
their own smoke. 

It seems probable, however, that these tactics would only be at- 
tempted when, having passed the forts, ships could reach safe positions 
out of the fire of the guns on shore ; for should a ship run past forts 
at the entrance of a harbour, only to find herself engaged by inner 
defences ; she would run the risk, should that engagement go against 
her, of having to repass the entrance forts with her fighting efficiency 
seriously impaired, and so perhaps be hopelessly crippled in getting 
out. But if she is able to get to safe waters he^^^ond the forts, she could ■ 
probably rely on getting out again with as little damage as she sus- 
tained in getting in. 

There are thus two forms of attack by ships to be guarded against, 
bombardment^^ and running past,” and these might be used in 
combination. 

Some authorities hold that no hombai’dment of forts by ships is ever 
likely to be again attempted. This opinion seems to be arrived at 
from a consideration of the difficulty of the task of silencing shore 
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gmiBy in weH-constmcted batteries ; and also from the fact ^ that, with 
modern range, and position-finding instruments, the accuracy of the fire 
of those guns has been enoi’mously increased. This latter adFanfcage 
has not been counterbalanced by any corresponding advance, for gims 
afloat ; .the difficulties of finding the range, and of obtaining accurate 
fire from an unsteady gun -platform, having still to be overcome. 

However, even in the days before rifled ordnance, the superiority of 
shore guns was recognised, and it used to be laid down that a battery 
of four guns well mounted, should be able to give a good account of a 
120-gun ship ; bombardments were attempted and successfnily car- 
ried out in those days and so may possibly be again. At any rate 
as gunners we are iQ,ore concerned with the methods by which we may 
hope to successf ully resist such an attack, should it occur, than with the 
question of its likelihood ; and by being well prepared to meet it we 
shall render its attempt less probable. 

Should then an enemy decide to seriously engage the forts, it is 
probable that he will bring his ships to as close a range as possible, for 
it is only by coming to close range that he can hope to make good 
practice; and since the fact of bombardment being resorted to pre- 
supposes a great superiority in guns, and consequently a large number 
of ships, it will be necessary for them to anchor, as at close range they 
would not have room to manoeuvre. 

At Alexandria the fleet commenced the action at very long ranges 
and in motion, but finding that their fire was not very effective under 
those conditions they anchored, still at considerable ranges ; but as a 
matter of fact the damage done to the armament was not heavy, and it 
has been stated that of the guns which were silenced only three could 
not have been remounted in time to renew the action the following 
day; so that, had the defence been determined, it would probably have 
been found necessary to renew the bombardment at a closer range. 

In the American Civil War at the Federal attack of Fort Fisher the 
first bombardment, lasting two days, was a failure in spite of the fact 
that the fleet consisted of some sixty vessels carrying 619 guns, while 
Fort Fisher only mounted 44 guns in all, of which 24 were on the sea 
front. In the second bombardment which lasted four days, the fleet 
came in much nearer, and each vessel was told off to attack a certain 
gun, the range to which from its station was previously ascertained : 
the guns on the land front were completely silenced, 16 being rendered 
kors-de-comda^, and the place, after resisting one assault, fell to a second 
assault by an overwhelming force from the land side. Confederate 
accounts state that 50,000 projectiles were thrown into the fort by the 
fleet. 

Every effort should be made to open an effective fire on the fleet 
whilst advancing to take up its positions, as it is during this period 
that the forts will have the advantage over the ships ; and, by a well- 
directed fire, the plans of the enemy maybe so deranged as to prevent 
some of the ships reaching their assigned stations ; besides which it is 
of importance to draw the fire of ships as early as possible so as to 
exhaust their ammunition, their supply of which must necessarily he 
limited. 
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A question to be considered is whetber the fire of tbe store guns 
sbould be concentrated on a few ships or ^ distributed over the whole 
fleet; generally speaking the best, method would, appear to be^, to con- 
centrate on a few ships, preferably those at shortest range or which 
had succeeded in causing most annoyance, with the greater number of 
guns ; distributing the Are of the rest sufficiently to cause a feeling of 
insecurity and consequent loss of accuracy ; it would certainly be pre- 
ferable, whilst the fleet was in motion, to totally disable one ship rather 
than to inflict slight damage on several. 

Whenever two or more forts can bring a cross-fire to bear on a ship, 
she should be attacked by those forts, as it will prevent her taking her 
station in. such a position as to be secured from dangerous hits. 

A large part of the secondary and movable armaments should be 
used to keep down the fire of the auxiliary armament of the ships 
(quick-firing and machine guns) which would be directed at the em- 
brasures or ports to prevent the guns being woi'ked. 

High-angle fire from guns of the primary armament specially mounted, 
and from howitzers of the movable armament in concealed positions, 
would be especially dangerous to ships at anchor ; and, when a suffi- 
cient number of them are available, it would perhaps be advantageous 
to withdraw the gunners from the direct-fire guns as soon as the fire 
from the ships began to tell, until the howitzers had succeeded in 
somewhat reducing that fire. 

Ships can make no efiective reply to this kind of attack unless they 
have vessels specially constructed to carry howitzers ; and even then, 
since the vessels must be visible from some point on shore, while the 
batteries may be so placed as to be invisible from the sea, it is difficult 
too see how the ships could observe their fire and correct their ranges 
with anything like the accuracy attainable by the shore batteries. 

Should the enemy’s fleet only wish to bombard the fortress with a 
view to producing moral effect, or to divert the attention of the de- 
fenders from some other operation which is being simultaneously 
attempted; such as landing troops, destroying mines or other obstruc- 
tions, or the attempt by other vessels to force a passage; the ships 
engaged in the bombardment will not commit themselves to a serious 
engagement, and, in order to minimise the risk of being crippled, will 
keep on the move. 

In view of the fact that accurate fire can now be directed on objects 
in motion, we should be able to compel such vessels to keep at so long 
a range that their fire cannot be very accurate or much to be dreaded. 

It should be noted, in considering the kind of attack to which any 
coast fortress is liable, that the amount of risk to which attacking 
vessels would he willing to expose themselves, would depend in great 
measure on the distance from their base, and the possibility or other- 
wise of their being attacked on their way there to refit, by hostile 
vessels; the further off the base and the greater the probability of such 
attack, the less likely are they to run serious risk of being crippled in 
attacking coast defences. 

A bombardment by vessels in motion would, as has been said, be 
usually resorted to for the purpose of covering some other opei’ation ; 
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wWle tlierefore replying, to it - sufficiently to keep tlie vessels at a dis- 
tance^, -and to prevent so'ch an .attack -from becoining dangerous in 
itself^ tlie main, power o,f tlie defence would be directed to defeating 
tbe ulterior object or tlie enemy.- Should this, object be the landing of 
a force^ arrangemeiits should be. made to keep tip'a-s heavy a shell fire 
as possible on the landing places and their approaches; for this pur- 
pose a large part of the secondary armament (and possibly a portion, of 
the primary armament) should be. held in rese.rve^ as also batteries of 
movable armament. These guns should not open fire until the boats 
carrying the landing parties are within effective shrapnel range, so that 
they, may not prem,aturely show their position and draw on themselves 
the fire of the fleet. -As the boats near the landing the fi,re from the 
ships in,ust necessarily slacken and then the heaviest possible fire 
should be opened from all available guns on the boats. 

.Ranges from forts and from the positions of the movable armament 
to landing places *woald be ascertained beforehand, and Group officers 
would be provided with charts. showing the fire-area of their guns and 
these ranges, so that if they have to act independently they may still 
be able to keep up effective fire. Infantry and machine guns would be 
used to assist in the defence. 

The conditions necessary for a successful attack by landing parties 
are that the garrison should be taken by surprise, or that the attacking 
force should be superior in numbers and the defenders shaken by a 
preliminary fire from the ships (these were the conditions which resulted 
in the fall of Port Fisher) ; the best way to obviate this is that the 
defenders should not unnecessarily show their positions and that the 
enemy^s ships should be kept at such a distance as will ensure their fire 
being ineffective. 

The destruction of mines, or other obstructions in the channel, would 
usually be attempted by boats under cover of darkness, fog, or the 
' smoke of the ship^s guns (as was successfully done at Milford Haven) . 
In the first instance this attack would be resisted by boats of the defence, 
but if these were unsuccessful they wmuld draw off behind the obstructed 
channel, leaving the further defence to the Artillery. Quick-firing and 
machine guns are the best weapons for this purpose, but they would 
be assisted in most cases by other guns of the secondary or movable 
armament. If the attack takes place by daylight, or if the electric-light 
can be used, the enemy^s boats would be attacked by the ordinary 
methods of fire-control ; but if, by reason of fogs, &c., the boats cannot 
be seen, other means have to be adopted. For this purpose the mine- 
field (or obstructed channel) is divided into portions, and to each 
portion certain guns are allotted; the range and training to the centre 
of its portion and length of fuze are ascertained and painted on the 
range-board or side of the gun-carriage. Elevation is given by index- 
plate or other means of giving quadrant elevation ; or, if the guns are 
not so fitted, by clinometer, in which case the elevation in degrees and 
minutes, taking into account the ..height above the water, must be 
calculated ; (all converted 64-prs. and 80-prs. now have planes cut on 
them for using the clinometer). The training must be arranged for 
when there are no arcs, by marking the racers, or by nailing batteias 
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or paintiBg lines on the platforms against wliioL. the trucks, or wheel 
and trail; can be brought at each round, so that the guns will point m 
the required direction ,v or laying-back points may be established. 

Great accuracy of laying for line is not however necessary. A pre- 
viously agreed upon signal would show when the defended area was 
clear of the defending boats, when a rapid fire of shrapnel (and case 
shot from guns within case shot range) would be opened. 

Should an attempt be made by a squadron to force the passage of a 
channel, whether under cover of bombardment or not, every effort 
would be made to so disable the leading vessel^ or vessels as to cause a 
check in the advance of the squadron, and detain them under fire of the 
forts. An instance of the effect such a check would have, occurred 
dui'ing the battle of Mobile Bay, 6th August, 1864. 

The Federal fleet consisting of 14 wooden vessels and 4 monitors 
under Admiral Farragut succeeded on that clay in passing Fort Morgan 
which defended the entrance to the hay. The deep water channel 
was partially blocked by torpedoes so that vessels would have to pass 
close under the guns of the fort. The fleet advanced in two lines, the 
wooden vessels, lashed together in pairs, forming one line, and the 
monitors the other; these being on the right of the wooden vessels 
and between them and Fort Morgan. When opposite the fort the 
leading monitor the Tecumseh, ^'"bearing too much to the left was 
sunk by a torpedo, and the alteration in her course also caused the 
leading wooden vessel to come on to the line of torpedoes, on per- 
ceiving which she stopped, thus throwing the whole line into confusion 
and checking their advance under the guns of the fort ; the check 
lasted about ten minutes, till the flag-ship taking the lead passed in 
safety over the torpedoes, and the whole line straightening out again, 
passed beyond the fire of the fort. 

Eeports by Federal officers show that the damage and loss of men 
caused by the fire of the fort, and of the Confederate gunboats, during 
the check was very heavy, and they state that had it lasted a few min- 
utes longer the attempt would probably have ended in disaster. * 

In resisting such an attack, then, it seems that the best policy would 
be to attack the leading ship, or ships, with every gun that can bear 
on them ; and that the object shonld be to attack the vitals of the 
ship rather than to inflict losses on the crew or damage the armament. 

In a lecture^ Captain May, E.N. states ^Hhat probably the oldest 
ironclads as being the least valuable, would be employed to lead the 
line;^^ this should make the task of stopping them easier for us, as such 
ships are not usually provided with such heavy armour as more modern 
vessels. 

High-angle fire, on account of its comparative inaccuracy, is not of 
much account against vessels in rapid motion ; but where a channel 
has a narrow part, such that a vessel passing through must keep 
approximately to the centre of it, and therefore at a known range, 
salvos might he fired at her as she passed that point with good effect. 

While the main effort should be directed to stopping the leading 

1 FublisIiediaB^AX Proceedings.’' 
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Tessels^ it .would, not 'be well to entirely neglect ,tbe , otters^. since, it is 
always advisable to draw, tbe fire of ships^ and cause tbem. to exlianst 
tbeir limited siipply of ammunition. ■ 

Sliould tbe. forts be successful in cbecMng tbe advance;, the .fire 
should then be distributed on the fleets with a view to doing as much ; 
damage to the armament and inflicting as heavy losses as possible 
on the crews during the time that they remain under the fire of the ' 
forts ; any vessel absolutely stopped, might safely be left to ' be dealt 
with by the higli-angle guns, if there are any. 

The choice of the objective on which fire is to be opened by forts,, 
rests with the Section (or Sub-section) Commander, who will indicate 
to each Fire Commander the vessel he wishes him to attack, and ^ in. 
some cases will also 'give ordei’s as to the effect which he wishes the 
Fire Commanders to produce viz. : whether the ship is to be stopped 
or the armament to be attacked, &c. Fire Commanders should how- 
ever be prepared to act independently should circumstances require it; 
such as for instance, a break-down in the means of communication with 
the Section Commander. Therefore Fire Commanders must have a 
thorough knowledge of the general scheme of defence as far as the 
action of their owm fort is concerned. 

As an action progresses, if the enemy fleet is partially sucoessfal, 
and the attack pushed home, the tactical control will tend more and 
more to fall into the hands of subordinate commanders, and eventually 
into the hands of Group officers ; these officers must therefore be pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility. At this stage of an action there 
would not be much opportunity of choosing the objective, and they 
would have to fight their guns at any object they could see; a thorough 
knowledge of the water area covered by their group and of the proper 
projectiles to use against various objectives is therefore essential. 

The control must never be allowed to pass out of the hands of Group 
officers into those of the Gun Captains. Good effect can only be pro- 
duced by concentration of effort, and the longer the conti’ol can be 
kept in the hands of the commanders of the larger units the better the 
effect will be ; if allowed to fall into the hands of Gun Captains all 
power of concentration is lost and it is only by chance that any good 
effect can be produced. 

The question, at what ship shall we fire having been decided, the 
next consideration is what damage shall we attempt to inflict on her ? 
in other words, what part of the vship shall we try to hit and what pro- 
jectile shall we use ? In order to decide the answer to these questions 
some knowledge of the construction of warships is necessary. 

In the first place we may note that it is of no use studying the 
vessels of our own navy, since we shall not have to engage them ; nor 
is it necessary to consider the navies of the lesser naval powers, since 
they are unlikely to be brought against our fortresses, nor do they pre- 
sent any great peculiarities ; the only navies which it is necessary to 
consider as affording distinct types are the French, Italian, and Russian; 
and this much reduces the difficulty of the task. 

It is as well clearly to understand that as a general rule ships are 
built, not to attack coast defences, but to fight other ships. Their 
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weapons are gunSj torpedoes and the rani; of which the two latter are 
useless against coast defences. The armament is divided^ much as 
coast armament is^ into primary armament^ consisting of a few heavy 
armonr-piercmg guns^ the secondary battery^ serving the same purpose 
as our secondary armament^ and the auxiliary armament of light 
quick-firing and machine guns^ roughly cori’esponding to our movable 
armament. 

It is^ of course^ essential that a ship should be able to floaty steer and 
steam throughout an engagement^ therefore her vitals/^ that is her 
engines and boilers and her power of flotation are protected by side 
(vertical) armour or by a protective deck at or near the water-line 
(horizontal armour) or by a combination of the two. It is also desir- 
able that her armament and crew should be protected; but this is not 
so essential as the protection of her vitalS;’^ since even if her guns 
are silenced; provided she can steam at speed; and her stability and 
steering gear are intact; she can hope to defeat her enemy with the ram 
or torpedo. 

In the earliest ironclads we find that complete protection was afibrded 
to the vitals and the armament by casing the whole hull in armour; 
but as the power of guns increased; it was no longer possible for ships 
to carry the enormous weight of armour necessary to thoroughly pro- 
tect the whole hull ; -we therefore find that certain parts of the ship are 
' left uiiprofceet(5d;"tHe armour being concentrated on the water-line and 
on a central citadel containing the most important part of the arma- 
ment. 

Further increase in the power of guns, and consequently of the 
weight of armour to be carried; rendered the abandonment of the 
citadel necessary; so that in general; we may say that; in modern 
foreign shipS; the vitals are always protected ; the primary armament 
is either completely protected; by being mounted in turrets; oi-* partially 
so in barbettes ; w^hile most usually the secondary armament is com- 
pletely unprotected. The auxiliary armament has only the protection 
of bullet-proof shields; and is generally mounted on the upper deck 
and in military tops. Breech-hoods are sometimes added as a protec- 
tion to the crews of B.L. gunS; mounted en iarbeUe, and in some few 
cases guns have been mounted on disappearing carriages. 

There are several points which it is desirable to know as regards 
shipS; such as their speed; draught (which limits the positions on the 
water area in which they can place themselves); length and breadth 
(which define the size of the target offered); appearance; and the 
nature and disposition of the armament; bat the all-important con- 
siderations with regard to the question we are now considering are : 
what is the nalure of the target offered? how far is it vulnerable to our 
fire? and what is the most advantageous portion to attack? and these 
questions can be answered when we know the thickness and disposition 
of the armour. 

From this point of view the battleships; coast defence vessels and 
gunboats of the French navy can be grouped into three main divisions 
depending on the disposition of the armour; all of them have complete 
water-line protection by side armour, and some have in addition ar- 
moured decks. 
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These three main divisions are Ist^ Central Citadel Ships, 2Ed, Tnirefc 
Ships, and 3rd, Barbette Ships. ' The 1st division, wHcli includes most 
of the older efficient vessels, provide more or less^ complete protection 
for the principal part of the armament; we will take as. an example, of 
this division the Courhet this vessel has a water-line belt, five feet, 
above the water .and five below, fifteen inches thick amidships tapering 
to ten inches, fore .and aft, there is an octagonal citadel in the centre, 
having 9*5 inches of armour, in which are mounted four 34 cm..48-toii 
guns so arranged that two can fire ahead, astern, or on each broadside, 
there are four 27 cm. 23-ton guns, two in barbettes nnarmoured on the 
top' of the citadel and one each at bow and stern unprotected ; also 
six 3-ton guns unprotected. There is a steel deck about the water 
level of 3*25 inches. The whole of the unprotected armament (10 guns) 
can be put out of action by any gnns able to reach them, whilst the 
primary armament is vulnerable to 10-inch E.M.L. guns, either broad- 
side, or end-on at ranges under 2000 yards or to 6-inch B.L. guns at 
1500 yards ; while the water-line armour at its thickest part would be 
penetrated by the 12'f5-inch R.M.L. or 9*2-inch B.L. at 3500 yards; 
also the hull above the rrater-line could be seriously damaged by com- 
mon shell from medium guns over two-thirds of the length of the ship. 

As an example of the second division, turret ships, we will take the 

Bouvines,^’ this vessel is not yet completed, she will have a belt of a 
maximum thickness of 18 inches, a steel deck probably 4 inches. The 
primary armament of two 34 cm. guns is disposed in two turrets, fore 
and aft, armoured with 17*75 inches. The secondary armament of four 
10 cm. quick-firing guns is unprotected ; there are strongly armoured 
ammunition hoists to the turrets; she is classed as a Coast defender.''^ 
Her armour is beyond the power at 2000 yards of any guns below the 
16-inch E.M.L. or the 10-incli B.L., but common shell entering below 
the turret and above the belt would possibly render the turret guns 
useless; the wdiole of the hull above the belt, including the secondary 
armament, is vulnerable to shell fire of light guns. 

For an example of the third division, barbette ships, we will take 
the ‘'^Marceau,^^ this vessel has a water-line belt varying from 18 inches 
..amidships to 12 inches aft, her primary .armament of four 34 cm. .52-to2i 
guns is carried in four barbettes armoured with 16-inch armour and 
provided with hoists having 9-incli armour; they are placed one for- 
ward and one aft and two on sponsons amidships ; her secondary 
battery consists of eight 14 cm. 2|-ton guns on each broadside and one 
at the bow all unprotected ; she has a 3*7-inch steel deck. Her water- 
line armour is penetrable by the lO-inch B.L. gun at 2500 yards ; her 
primary armament could be disabled by direct hits on the guns them- 
selves or by shells entering beneath the barbettes and above the belt, 
or by high-angle or plunging fire of any guns, while her secondary 
battery is vulnerable to any guns. The greater part of the French 
battleships and gunboats consist of vessels which may be placed in 
this division. 

Bach of these main divisions includes several sub-divisions, the ships 
in which differ in the thickness of armour carried and in size ; but the 
disposition of the armour and armament is approximately the same 
throughout the division. 
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Of Enssian ships there is one small class consisting of three vessels 
the ^^ Oatherine 11./' ''Tchesin6/' and Sinope/V which are built on 
a design peciiliar to that navy. They have a belt varying from 16 
inches to 8 inches ; above the belt is a citadel with 12-iiich armour on 
the sides, 9-inch and 10-inch on the bulkheads; on this again is a 
pear-shaped redoubt, 12.inch armour, and on this are three barbettes, 
14-inch armour, two abreast foi’ward and one aft ; in each barbette are 
two SO-ton guns, in the first two the guns are on disappeping carriages, 
in the last the guns are on ordinaiy carriages ; there is a 3 -inch steel 
deck ; the secondary armament of seven 6-inch guns is outside the 
citadel, four in front of it and three astern. The primary armament 
can only be attacked by high-angle or plunging fire or by guns 
capable of piercing 14 inches of armour ; the secondary armament 
is partly protected from end-on fire by the citadel, but is wholly vulner- 
able to broadside fire. On the whole these vessels would probably 
sustain less damag’e to their armament in an action with coast defences 
than any yet described ; but, as they are stationed in the Black Sea, 
would probably not be emplojmd against any of our home fortresses. 
The two circular ironclads Novgorod" and Admiral Popoff" con- 
stitute a type peculiar to Russia but stand the sea so badly that 
they could not leave the Black Sea and need not be described. For 
the rest the Russian vessels do not differ much from the French, 
except that in two belted barbette ships the Nicolai 11." and Alex- 
ander II.," the secondary battery is protected against end- on fire by 
armonred bulkheads and a gun at each end of the bi'oadside battery is 
protected by thin side armour. 

The peculiarity of the Italian ships is that they do not have complete 
water-line belts but rely for protection of the vitals on armoured decks. 
There are roughly two divisions viz,: central citadel ships and barbette 
ships. Of the central citadel division some carry their principal arma- 
ment in turrets some in barbettes. 

The Dandolo " and Duilio " are of the former class, they have a . 
water-line belt of wrought-iron 21| inches thick for about one-half of 
their length, on this a citadel and over that two turrets, 18-inch armour, 
placed diagonally, the principal armament being four 100- ton R.M.Li; 
the small secondary battery of three 12 cm. B.L. is outside the citadeL 

With these ships fche thickness of the armour would render its attack 
by the guns usually mounted* on shore hopeless, but the very large iin- 
armoured target could be completely destroyed and the ship probably 
fatally crippled. The Sardegna" is an example of the barbette type, 
she has no side armour ; her primary armament of four 67-ton B.L. 
guns is carried in two barbettes, 18-inch compound armour, to which 
there are armoured hoists ; there is an armoured deck ; the secondary 
battery, unprotected in any way, consists of eight 15 cm. and six 12 cm. 
guns. This ship seems very unfitted to engage coast guns ; the small 
armoured target would not be worth firing at, as the ship could prob- 
ably be placed hors-de-combat by common shell. 

It is impossible in the limits of a lecture to give even the shortest 
account of all the various types to be found in foreign navies ; those 
described have been selected as being fairly representative of theii 
class. 
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Besides. battlesHps and guBboats- there are in all n,a?ies ",arinoiired 
and , fjrotectecl cruisers ; the former having vertical^ the latter only 
horizontal armour. None of them are likely to engage coast defences ; 
in the armoured class the armour is too light to ensore protection 
agAinst the lightest armour-piercing guns^ and with very .few exceptions 
the armament is entirely unprotected. 

Before we can determine on the rules which s.hould guide us in the 
choice of a method of attacking a ship of given type^ we, have to con- 
sider the powers and uses of our projectiles. 

Firsts as regards the attack of armour. Armour^ as applied to ships^ 
is of three kinds^ viz.^ wrought-ix'onj steel, and steel-faced iron, usually 
called compound ; these three varieties behave difierently under attack. 

Wrought-iron yields locally ; it is punched or perforated, a clean hole 
being made in^ it. The entire shield is generally capable of resisting 
a su&eqiient blow as stoutly as- it resisted the first. Partial penetra- 
tion is practically useless, however often it may be repeated.^ It is 
obviously therefore useless to attack this species of armour unless the 
power of the gun is equal to driving its projectile through the armour. 

A measure of the power to penetrate is given by the rough rule that, 
in order to penetrate its own diameter into wrought-iron, a shot must 
strike with a velocity of 1000 f.s., and its penetration with greater or 
less striking velocity will be in proportion ; thus, a 10-inch shot strik- 
ing with 1000 f.s. will penetrate ten inches of wrought-iron armour, with 
500 f.s. it will penetrate five inches, and so on. 

This rule gives the penetration which may be expected when the shot 
strikes the plate in a line normal to its surface ; when it strikes at an 
angle, the thickness of plate that can be perforated is in proportion to 
the sine of the angle at which it strikes; thus, it may be useful to 
remember that striking at 60 degrees to the surface a shot will 
penetrate roughly six-sevenths of the thickness it would penetrate at 
the normal. Below 50 degrees the shot will glance from wrought-iron; 
from hard armour the shot will glance below 65 degrees. 

Steel-faced and steel, called hard armour, yields by fracture, the 
plate cracking radially from the point of impact, these cracks extend- 
ing through the thickness of the metal in the case of steel (soft steel, 
however, occasionally has been perforated, behaving more like wrought- 
iron). These armours not admitting of peiToration, as a rule,^ can only 
be destroyed by repeated blows, cracking, and stripping off the plate. 
Though a heavy gun with a single shot may not effect much against 
them, repeated blows from lighter guns may succeed in destroying the 
armour and eventually penetrating the ship^s side. This, at consider- 
able range, or against a ship in motion, would obviously be a difficult 
task to accomplish. In the table of penetrations given in the Tactical 
Manual, a note states that damage equivalent to penetration would be 
effected against hard armour of the same thickness as wrought-iron, 
which would be just penetrated by the gun ; it is important to under- 

1 Attack of Armour. Captain Orde Browne. ---Tol.' XV., p. 308. 

- Major MacMaJion, E.A,, gives the following rule for ascertaining the penetration of compound 
armour by stsel shot. The penetration is'’equfl to- four-dfths of the calibre of the shot for every 
1000 f.s. striking velocity. Thus, the steel shot of the 10-inch B.!. gun will penetrate 
compound armour with 1000 f.s. striking -velocity* 
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stand tHe bearing of tbis. In tie case of iron armoury the shot 
* penetrating, tbongh it only damages tie plate at tlie point of impact, 
will probably do serious damage to whatever is behind tbe plate ; 
whilst with bard armour no such damage will be done, but the plate 
will be less able to resist a subsequent blow. 

It should be remarked that a shot which only just gets through 
the armour may not affect much damage, since its energy will have 
been almost entirely destroyed, and it may still have bo pass (probably 
if a Palliser shot in a broken condition) through obstructions, such as 
coal-bunkers, bulkheads, &c,, before reaching a vital part of the ship. 

Horizontal armour may be attacked by direct fire provided the angle 
of descent is over 10 degrees and the striking velocity sufficient ; the 
penetration at this angle being about one-fourth of that obtainable 
with an equal velocity by a direct hit on vertical armour. The angle 
of descent depends on the range and on the height of the gun above 
the object; tables, an example of which is given in the Tactical 
Manual, must be worked out in each fort, according to its height above 
the water. It must be remembered that the armoured deck is usually 
about at the level of the water, and that there are generally one or 
more decks above this, so that the shot will have to pass through 
obstructions, losing some of its force before it reaches the armoured 
deck. 

Common shell can be used against thin wrought-iron armour the 
perforation being equal to half the diameter for each 1000 f.s. velocity;^ 
but the backing would greatly impede the further course of the frag- 
ments : in this case the shell should be plugged.^ 

As regards the attack of armoured decks by high-angle fire, the same 
rules for finding the penetration apply as in other cases. Steel shot 
are the best projectiles for this purpose, as they are less liable to break 
up when striking an object not truly point first, than are Palliser shot. 
Shot would, of course, be very liable to be deflected by upper works 
of the vessel before reaching the armoured deck, and so may strike in 
any position. 

The attack of unarmoured ships, or unarmoured portions of armoured 
vessels, would be carried out with common shell when it is desired 
principally to inflict damage on the vessel and its armament ; and by 
shrapnel when it is desired to cause losses among the crew, Common 
shell plugged have been found to explode when passing through thin 
armour or the sides of unarmoured iron ships, and Oapt. Nash, E.A., 
has therefore proposed to use them with plugs in preference to fuzes, 
but, as has been pointed out by Oapt, May, R.N., the time taken for a 
fuze to act and for the shell to burst will be long enough to allow it to 
penetrate unarmoured sides, while there are many objects on deck — 
funnels, spars, &c. — which, while offering sufficient resistance to set in 
action the fuze, would probably not explode a plugged shell. It would 

1 Captain Orde Browne. VoL XIV., p, 131. It is not quite clear whefclier tMs measure of tlio 
power to penetrate is intended or not ; Text-Book of Grunnery gives “ half the diameter at short 
raises. " 

- ^e resistmee offered hy armour, approaching the thickness which the shell can penetrate, 
wouxa cneefc its velocity so much that a fuze would act "before penetration was complete ; in the 
case ot unarmoiired sides, the resistauee would not ho sufficient to cause this check. 
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be best; then to lay it down as a role that common shell be ired with 
percussion. fiizesy but as an exception at short ranges, -when we can make 
sure of hitting the side, they be fired plugged. 

Shrapnel is used as a man-killing projectile, and has been fomid to 
'break up well, in passing through a target of one-inch iron repres.enting 
the unarmoured portion of H.M.S. Shannon, when fired plugged! 
The -same remark as in the case of common applies here also, so unless 
we can make sure of hitting the side, it would be safer to use. percussion 
fuzes. Time shrapnel could never be used with good effect against, 
vessels' in motion from heavy guns; the range prediction has to ..be 
made' before the fuze is bored or set, and consequently the time that 
would elapse during the boring of the fuze and loading, etc., the gun, 
wmiild make the chances of the shot being successful very small. Time 
fuzes could be used, .however, advantageously against ships, at close 
ranges at aiiclioi*, when .it is desired .to clear the upper decks and, .tops 
of small-arm men, and crews of machine guns. ' 

The auxiliary armament of quick-firing guns being behind bullet- 
broof shields, must be attacked by common or pe.rciission shrapnel. 

Open boats would be attacked by time shrapnel or by case shot when 
within effective range of that projectile. Torpedo boats would probably 
have to be dealt with by quick-firing guns of the lighter natures; 
common or percussion shrapnel may be employed against them, or 
heavy time shrapnel at close ranges, and even case shot. 

The proportions of the various projectiles supplied are for E.M.L. guns 
unsupported by secondary armament, 15 shrapnel, 10 case, and 40 
each common and Palliser, while, if so supported, they have no shrapnel 
or ease, and 50 each common and Palliser. For B.L. guns a larger 
proportion of common to Palliser is supplied:^ they have no case. 

We can now sum up these various considerations, and arrive at rough 
rules for our guidance in the choice of the portion of a vessel to be 
attacked, and the best projectile to attack it with. 

Speaking generally, the choice as regards the portion of ship lies 
between the armoured and unarmoured part, and as regards the 
projectile between armour-piercing shot and common shell. Mow, from 
a consideration of the distribution of armour in foreign ships, it is 
evident that most of them can be very heavily damaged by attacking 
the unarmoured portion. Besides the armament and crew, there is a 
great deal of subsidiary machinery, communications, etc., which is 
unpi-otected in all ships, so that every shell bursting between decks is 
sure to more or less cripple the fighting efficiency of the ship ; and in 
proportion to her distance from her base, so would any ship be nnable 
to endure more than a certain loss in guns, men and material. Prom 
a consideration of the nature of armour, we see that unless the shot can 
do more that merely penetrate it, or unless we can get several succes- 
sive or simultaneous hits on hard armour, we cannot expect much 
damage to result to the vitals of the ship. Again, the target 
offered by the armour is a difficult one, consisting as it usually does of 
a narrow belt, never more than five feet, and in some cases only one foot 
nine inches above the water; and of one or more patches at different 

i 33xeept with 9-2 iacE, wMck lias aa ecjual proporfcioJi of tiie two. 
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parts of the sliip; wliilst the unarmonred portion offers a large target^ 
bearing a proportion of from 3 to 2 to 4 to 1 of the ai^monred target 
in most vessels. On the other hand^ a shot passing through the armour 
belt and reaching the engine-room or boilers ma^ stop the vessel (the 
^'Huascar^^ was not stopped by a shell which reached the engine-room, 
killing and wounding four of the staff employed there) or ma^ blow 
up the magazine. On the whole, therefore, it seems decidedly prefer- 
able to attack the unarmoured portion ; at any rate, with the greater 
part of the armament ; while a few heavy guns may attack the armour 
when well within their power, and at a range where close shooting may 
be relied on — say 1000 yards with M.L. guns. 

One case was pointed out where it would be preferable to attack 
the vitals of a ship, viz., in attacking the leading ship of a squadron 
attempting to force a passage ; and then for the reason that the fire of 
the forts having to be distributed over a number of ships, unless by 
stopping or checking their progress we can gain a little time in which 
to fire at them, we shall not be able to inflict damage, on the greater 
number, sufficient to cripple them. This reasoning would not apply to 
one or two vessels attempting to slip past ; the fire of a large number 
of guns can be concentrated on them, and even in a very short time 
they should suffer so much in crews and armament that they would 
become easy prey to any small gun-boats or torpedo boats which could 
follow them up. 

As to the armament of a ship, her secondary battery and auxiliary 
armament would probably cause us most trouble, and therefore should 
be first attacked ; primary guns in barbettes can be usually rendered 
useless by the explosion of heavy common shells beneath the barbette. 
If there is a weak point in the ship, as for instance the absence of 
armour on the hoists in a barbette ship, that weak point should be 
attacked. 

We can now give rough rules as a guide for Fire Commanders in 
the attack of ships. 

1. Fire should be opened at as long a range as possible with 

common shell and percussion fuze, unless the armoured 
deck is well within the power of the gun at that range. 

2. When the range has decreased to the point at which penetra- 

tion of the armoured deck may be reasonably expected, use 
armour-piercing projectiles until further decrease of the 
range causes the angle of descent to fall below ten degrees. 
If no penetration can be attempted, use percussion common 
at the deck till this angle of descent is i^eached. 

3. When the armoured deck can no longer be attacked (by direct 

fire), use percussion common at the unarmoured portions of 
the vessel. A part of the secondary armament, or one or 
two groups of heavy guns where there is no secondary 
armament, should employ percussion shrapnel at the upper 
deck and at the secondary battery (percussion or plugged). 

4. When the range is farther decreased to the point at which the 

guns are certainly more than a match for the vertical armour 
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of tlie sHp (taking into account the inclmation of her 
course to the line of fire ) ; and at which (taking into account 
the size of the armoured target) there is reasonable hop© of 
hitting it^ use armour-piercing projectiles at that armour^ 
for preference choosing the belt to fire, at. 

5. The attack of the unarmoured parts of the vessel by percussion 

common and plug’ged shrapnel should be continued simul- 
taneously with the attack of the armour, the latter task 
being allotted to a portion only of the heavy armament. 
(Common may be used plugged when the range is such 
that there is little likelihood of missing the side of a ship). 

6. Quick-firing and machine and field guns should be employed 

to keep down the fire of the auxiliary armament in the tops 
and on the upper deck ; and at close ranges to fire at the 
ports, and where the height of site admits, into the bar- 
bettes. 

7. At close ranges time shrapnel should be used to clear the 

decks and prevent the working of guns in barbettes of 
stationary vessels. 

8. Against armoured cruisers of the type of the ^^Dupuy-de- 

Loine,*’^ having completely armoured hulls or other 
lightly armoured vessels), attack as above, except that, 
when the range is such that penetration of the armour by 
common shell maybe expected, use that projectile, plugged, 
against the armour. 

The same general rules govern the choice of projectiles for high- 
angle-fire guns as for direct-fire guns. 

Howitzers of the movable armament would occasion much damage, 
especially to barbette ships, by a fire of percussion common, but could 
only, as a rule, be employed against stationary vessels ; or by laying 
on a spot at a narrow part of the channel over which the vessel must 
approximately pass. . , 

It is not expected that Fire Commanders will be able to employ 
formulm and remember rules to any great extent during action; to aid 
them, therefore, tables will be supplied containing the names of all 
vessels likely to be engaged (a. separate table for each nation), divided 
into types. These tables will give a general description by which the 
type may be recognised, information as to dimensions; nature, thick- 
ness and distribution of the armour y nature and distribution of the 
armament ; and any special points,: such 'as parts of the vessel particularly 
open to damage; thus far the tables .would be of general use, for each 
fort must be added the ranges at which the armour becomes penetrable 
by the guns of the fort, and -/the ■ general lines on which the Fort 
Commander should conduct the action, having regard to the power of 
his guns and the conditions imposed on the vessel by the particular 
circumstances of the water area. 

The Section Commander, when pointing out to a Fire Commander 
the particular vessel which he is to attack, will also, as a general rule, 
inform him of the type to which that vessel belongs, and, if possible. 
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tlie name (or number on the list) of that vessel ^ so that the Kre 
Commander^ referring to his list, will be able to see at a glance the 
general idea of the form which his attack should take. To enable the 
Section Commander to do this, an officer of the Navy, or other person 
competent to recognise foreign vessels by their appearance, will pro- 
bably be attached to his staff; this does not, however, relieve officers 
from the necessity of studying the appearance and characteristics of 
such vessels ; in ikct, such study should be looked upon as an important 
part of their duty by all officers who may have to take part in the 
defence of a coast fortress. 

The question of the rate and order of fire to be adopted is decided 
more by considerations that come under the head of Fire Control than 
by those coming under our present heading. The following points 
should, however, here be noted : — 

A given number of shots penetrating soft armour will probably do 
an equal amount of damag6 whether they strike successively or simul- 
taneously. The damage done to a ship protected by hai’d armour by 
a given number of shots will probably be much greater if they strike 
the armour simultaneously than if they strike in succession. The 
simultaneous explosion of several heavy shell between decks may be 
expected to produce much more disastrous effects than would be caused 
by the same number exploding singly. The racking effect on the 
ship generally will certainly be greater if the projectiles strike at the 
same instant. 

For these reasons guns are in almost all cases fired in salvos by 
groups, the only exceptions being when ships are lying off at long 
range and the action is likely to last a long time, and when at the 
commencement of an action a few trial shots are fired to obtain the 
necessary corrections. The groups may either fire independently, ^inde- 
pendent Group Fire or in succession, Succession Group Fire.'^^ The 
former gives the greatest volume of fire in a given time, and slowness of 
loading by one group will not delay the others ; as a general rule it 
would be used when laying by quadrant elevation and training arc, 
while Battery group fire, commencing with the leeward group, would be 
resorted to when using sights to avoid interruption of the laying 
of one group by the smoke of another As regards the rate of fire, 
this would naturally be slow and deliberate at the longest ranges, 
increasing in rapidity as the range decreases, and the projectiles have 
more effect ; while against ships forcing a passage past forts, the fire, 
as they approach the part of the channel where they will be at shortest 
range, should be as rapid as possible consistent with accuracy. 
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24 on mules 
48 on camels 
Einged 7 '4 8 lbs. [i?] 

7 -48 lbs. 

Shrapnel 1'05 oz. 

11-20 ozs. ... 

4370 yards... 

2409 yards... 

6 ) 

133 j 

0 1 

).Each Battery 

30 
21 


gun [c] 


Garrison Artillery 

(1 Battalion of 3 Companies). [«]. 


No. 1 Coy. No. 2 Coy. No. 3 Coy. 

Cairo. Frontier. Suakin. 

9 cent. Krupp. 

91- cwt. 


Common 13-7 lbs. 

Common S'-tS lbs. 
3-08 lbs. 

690!) yards. 


H- [/]■ 

450 

11 

2 

12 


Garrison Battalion. 


Hbs.); one for wheels and shaft (200 

he gun and carriage. Weight of ammumtmn load tor one mule - 

r each section as transport. 

LO case. The reason of larger proportion of ringed shell to emopean .uimth 

t^O.’s, N.C.O.’s and men, 4 civilians and 7 horses, 
n. and two horses. 
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NOTES ON EGYPTIAN ARTILLERY. 


CONTEIBUTED BY 


THE SEORETAEY. 


The following brief Kotes on the Egyptian Artillery have been kindly 
forwarded me by an officer of the Regiment who has recently been on 
leave in Egypt^ and may be interesting to Members : — 

. The tabulated form opposite, as issued from the Head-Quarter 
Office of the Egyptian Artillery, Cairo, conveys useful information 
on the armament, persomiel and general constitution of the batteries. 

The command is vested in an English officer, under whom three 
English and three Egyptian officers act as Battery Commanders. 

The Horse and the two Field Artillery Batteries are commanded by 
the English officers. The Brigade-Major is an Egyptian officer. 

The Horse Battery remains at Cairo. The two Field Batteries 
alternate between Cairo and the frontier, relieving each other every 
two years. The three Garrison Batteries are stationed — one at Cairo, 
one at Suakin, and one at the frontier. Service at Suakin and on the 
frontier reckoned at two years. 

The R. A. drill-books are the text-books. 

All duties, drills and exercises, are carried out strictly on the lines 
laid down in oiir own orders. 

The duties of the 6th officer on the strength of each battery are 
those of a Staff Officer and Quarter-Master. He is responsible for the 
correct management of office returns, rations and forage, pay and 
clothing, thus enabling the C.O. of the battery to devote his time more 
to the supervision of drills and exercises than to the office returns. 
When the C.O. is absent, this officer commands. 

Rates of pay are as follows : — 

W arrant 0 fficer ..... 

Sergeant-M aj or 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Gunner 

Piastre 


150 piastres a month. 

70 „ 

50 „ 

•....40 „ 

30 ,, 5, 

Sid. 


Command, 




Duties. 


Paj of male 
and file. 


8. TOL. XIX. 
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ARTILLEEY. 


Horse Artillery 


Pield Artillery 


Grarrison Artillery 


(1 Battery). 


(2 Batteries). 

(1 Battalion of 3 Companies), [a^. 

Designation ... ... ... ... 

No. 1 .. 

No. 2 

and No. 3 

No. 1 Coy. No. 2 Coy. No. 3 Coy. 

Wliere quartered ... 

Cairo 

Cairo 

frontier ... 

Cairo. 

Frontier. Suakiii. 

Description of gun ... 

7-|- cent. Krupp 

6 cent. Krupp 

9 cent. Krupp. 

No. of guns per battery ... ... ... 

6 

6 

. ... 



Weight of gun ... ... 

4 cwt, 64 lbs 

2 cwt. 12 lbs. ... ... ... 

9|- cwt. 


Draught ... ... ... ... 

Pole with Syrian horses [b] 

5 mules and 3 camels per gun [c] 



No. of rounds per gun, 1st line ... ... ... ... 

27 in limber ... 

24 on mules 



do. do. 2nd line ... 

39 in limber ... ... ... 

48 on camels 



Weight of shell 

Binged 9*46 lbs. ... 

Binged 7*48 lbs. [^] ... 

Common 13*7 lbs. 

Weight of shrapnel ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

9-46 lbs ... 

7-48 lbs 



Bursting charge of shell .. ... ... 

Shrapnel 1*42 oz. ... 

Shrapnel 1*05 oz. 

Cominoii 8*45 lbs. 

Service charge of cartridge ... ... ... ... ... 

38-24 oz. [Eg. F.G.] 

11*20 ozs 

3-08 lbs. 


Bange of gun ... ... ... ... ... ... 

6017 yards 

4370 yards 

5905 yards. 

Efiective range of shrapnel ... 

2627 yards 

2409 yards 



Establishment [e] Officers ... 

6 

6 "1 


14 [/]1 


W.O,’s, NC.O.’s and men 

153 

133 


450 


„ Civilians 

6 ... 

6 


11 

'f- Garrison Battalion. 

„ Horses 

166 ... 

11 

>-Each Battery 

2 


„ Mules 

... ... ... 

30 


12 j 


„ Camels 



31 ^ 




[^]. Each Company is divided into three sections, each section nnder a subaltern officer. 





[5]. Weight behind teams— 22 cwt. No gunners carried on limbers. 





[c]. Distribution: — One mule for gun (weight carried 260 lbs.) ; one for carriage (250 lbs.) ; one for wheels and shaft (200 lbs.); one spare. Three camels as relief on the line 

of march ; these camels carry ammunition where not used for the gun and carriage. Weight of ammunition load for one mule 

= 200 lbs. In addition to 

the above there are also nine camels per batttery — viz., three for each section as transport. 



Id]. The proportion per cent, of ammunition is as follows 50 shrapnel, 40 ringed, 10 case. 

The reason of larger proportion of ringed shell to European armies is the small 

range of effective shrapnel. 

Common shell is not carried. 





[e]. Ill addition to this, there is also an Artillery Staff; establishment, 8 officers, 16 W.O.’s, N.C.O.^s and men, 4 civilians and 7 horses. 



[/]. Including a Grarrison Staff ; establishment, 2 officers, 8 W.O.’s, N.C.O.’s and men, and two horses. 
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NOTES ON EGYPTIAN ARTILLERY. 

COSTBIBUTED BY 

THE SECRETARY. 


The following brief ISTotes on the Egyptian Artillery Iiave been kindly 
forwarded me by an officer of tlie Regiment wlio has recently been on 
leaye in Egypt^ and may be interesting to Members : — 

The tabulated form opposite, as issued from the Head-Quarter 
Office of the Egyptian Artillery, Cairo, conveys useful information 
on the armament, persoimel and general constitution of the batteries. 

The command is vested in an English officer, under whom three 
English and three Egyptian officers act as Battery Commanders. 

The Horse and the two Field Artillery Batteries are commanded by 
the English officers. The Brigade-Major is an Egyptian officer. 

The Horse Battery remains at Cairo. The two Field Batteries 
alternate between Cairo and the frontier, relieving each other every 
two years. The three Garrison Batteries are stationed— one at Cairo, 
one at Suakin, and one at the frontier. Service at Suakin and on the 
frontier reckoned at two years. 

The R.A. drill-books are the text-hooks. 

All duties, drills and exercises, are carried out strictly on the lines 
laid down in our own orders. 

The duties of the 6th officer on the strength of each battery are 
those of a Staff Officer and Quarter-Master. He is responsible for the 
correct management of office returns, rations and forage, pay and 
clothing, thus enabling the C.O, of the battery to devote his time more 
to the supervision of drills and exercises than to the office returns. 
When the C.O. is absent, this officer commands. 

Rates of pay are as follows : — 

Warrant Officer 

Sergeant-Major . ... . . 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Gunner..... 

Piastre 

8. TOL. XIX. 


150 piastres a month. 

70 ,, 

50 ,, 

..... 40 „ 

30 „ 

aid. 
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Gomnmnd. 


Eelielb. 


BaUefl. 


Pay of raaM 
and Ble. 
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KOTES ON EGYPTIAN ARTILLERY. 


Service. Enlistment is by conscription. Lengtli o£ service with the colours^ 
6 years. No specially enlisted drivers. Height of gunners 1-73 
metres = 5 ft. 8 ins. Chest measurement, 94 centimetres = 37 inches. 
Battery - facilities for battery practice are very great. At any time^ with 
practice. troubie and precaution, batteries can go out into 

the desert and fire live shell. The result is that officers and men 
become experts at judging distances, and range-finding is found to be 
of little use. The officers — English and Egyptian— are unanimous iu 
their preference for their gun as a range-finder in the place of the 
orthodox range-finding instruments. 

^^Observation of fire,^^ owing to the nature of the country, the mirage, 
and the absence of prominent landmarks, is difficult to carry out. 
This applies equally to I'ange-finding. Signalling is little used. 
^sSvafioi?" marchiug order parade of the Horse and Field Battery and the 

Garrison Battery now stationed at Cairo was in January last, from every 
point of view, as excellent as any parade show of British Artillery. 

The physique of the men was as good as that of the gunners of our 
Horse batteries, the Arab horses appeared iu hard condition, the mules 
and camels fit to go at any moment, and all the officers keen, zealous 
and eager for further active service. 

The horsemanship of the N.C.O. and men of the mounted batteries, 
and the marching power of the foot gunners were specially noticeable. 



The section here shewn is that of a bank and ditch crossed by the 
Horse battery in line when moving to a flank to come into action 
in a new position — two pair of wheelers came down, but soon regained 
their places in line. 

The Egyptians make good gunners, judging from their reported 
conduct at the actions of Hogeen and Toski — 800 yards was an ordi- 
nary range for the guns in action. Five case were expended in this 
action of Toski. 

Equipment. Ipx the matter of general equipment nothing is noticeable, more than 
that the kits of the men and camp equipment of the batteries were very 
much less bulk than in our batteries — accounted for by the smaller 
wants of the men and the temperate climate of the country. 

Pole draught is admirably suited to the country — no complaints of 
bruised ankles and shin bones from the wheel drivers, such as you hear 
from the wheel drivers at home. This is due to greater play between 
the driver^s leg and the pole, on account of the smaller type of horses 
in Egypt. 


KOTES' ON EGTFTJAN ABTIELEET.' 
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The, pole ia nse when traces were taut projected about 13 inches in 
front of the wheel horses. 

The following is the man^s rations a day : — 


drahms of batter. 


,20 ■ 
40 
5 
5 

150 

5 

250 

2i 

B5 

45 

12 

6 


lice. . 

lentil or bean, 
salt. 

onion (10 drahms at Suakiii). 
wood (189| drahms at Siiakin). 
soap. 

bread, or 200 drahms of biscuits, 
of petroleum oil, or a candle for every 40 men 
a night. 

mutton or beef. 

vegetables (25 drahms of potatoes at Snakiii). 
sii^ar Issued twice a week at Suakiii. 

Brahm = Yis- lb- av. 


The following are the clothings of the gunner^ whether at Cairo or 
in ont-stations : — 


Greatcoat 





Gari’ison 

Arty. 

1 

Field 

Arty. 

l" 

White Tunic 


• ft * 



1 

1 

„ Overalls, ... ,, ... 





1 

0 

Khakee Tunic ■ ... 

... 




1 

1 

„ Overalls 





1 ■ 

0 

White Trousers.,, ■ ... ■ ... 





0 

1 

Khakee , : „ ' ' ... . ... 

... 

... 



* 0 

1 

Pair of Putties ... ... ■ , . . 


* * « 



2 

2 

Tie for „ ... ■ ... 

« • « 




0 

2 

Cotton Shirts 


• •ft 


... 

2 ■. 

B 

,, Drawers 





2 

2 

Tarbooshes, with silk tassel 

• * * 




, 2 

, 2 

Handkerchiefs ... . . . • 


• ft* 



>2 

2 

Pair of Stockings ... ... 





2 

2 

„ Ankle Boots'... ... 


#■ ft # ' 



2 

2' 

Woollen Drawers ... ■ 





1 

1 

Jersey ... 




' • . . 

■1 

1 

Cloth Tunic (only at Cairo) 


ft ftw 



-1 

1 

Cloth 0 veralls ... . „ . . ; '■ ..." 




■■V.. 

■ 1 

1 

Pair of Spurs ... 





0 

1 

Cloth Pantaloons, at Cairo 


ftftft 

... 


0 

1 




NOTES. 

FEOM 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 


Any member wlio wishes can receive, at tlie cost of stitcliiiig and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the Gleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Royal Regiiiieiit 

of ArtilleV , A.D. 1267— 1757/’ ", ‘ 

In order to bring the already existing printed Records of the R. M. Academy iip 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6 d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M. A., Woolwich. 


A NEW Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of R.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, R.A.I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 

Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (d), and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.l. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (d), and (e). Is.; Captains, (c) and 9d. 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member tlie name of such boobs 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A. I. Library. 

Majob-General P. W. Stubbs, Retired list. Royal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the Regiment of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List. 

It Avill consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover. Price, os. 
xliiy Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send liis name and 
address to ' ' ' . ' 

Major-General P. W. Stubbs, 

Dromiskin House, 

Castlebellingham, 

Ireland 


The Committee again this month have pleasure in announcing the receipt of 
another present to tlie Institution ; this time one of great antiquarian interest. 

It consists of five ebony shells of various shapes and sizes; the largest is nearly 
spherical, of 16 inches diameter, the others are elongated. Their maniifactiu’e is 
of a complicated design, and tlie Committee hope to get some Member to describe 
and represent them in an early Number of the “ Proceedings.” 

They were found with some twenty-five others at Ahmednugger in an old 
disused well, and were brought home and presented to the Institution by Surgeon- 
Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Waller-Barrow, xi.M.S. 

8. voi., XIX. 
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The Life of tlie late Colonel Duncan, C.B., R.A., M.P., by the Eev. H. B. 
Blogg, M.A., with an introduction by the Lord Bishop of Chester, is now to be 
obtained through the E.AJ. at 2s. 8d. 

It is a work that should be in the Library of every E.A. Mess, as it contains 
much of interest about Eegimental History. 

“ Field Autilleuy Fiee,*’ by Captain W. L. White, E.A., is complete, with 
the last chapter appearing in this Number. A reprint in pamplilet form is pub- 
lished at the E.A. Institution, where copies may be obtained, price Is. each. 

At the Conversazione of The Eoyal Society, May 4th, 1892, Captain H. C. L. 
Holden, E. A., exhibited no less than 10 Electrical Instruments, of which a fuli 
description is appearing in a series of articles in “ Electricity,’^ commencing 20t]i 
May, one of these instruments has been adapted to, or invented for work in 
connection with the science of Artillery, by Captain Holden, and the honour 
done him by this exhibition may be duly appreciated. 


AIjBEMSHOT. 


BOYAL ARTILLERY RACES. 

Once more the Eegimental Eaces have been favoured with exceptionally fine 
weather, and the move to Aldershot would seem to be in the right direction. 

^ Notwithstanding the appeals to officers to give long notice of what luncheon 
tickets they would require, there was a large demand for tickets on the spot, with 
the result that those who lunched late were somewhat crowded. 

^ Yery many thanks are due to the Aldershot E.A. Mess authorities for the help 
given by them to the Club contractor. 

As this is the first really large Lunch for which the contractor has liad to cater, 
Members of the Club should be well satisfied with the result ; doubtless the 
experience gained will be of great help in future, and it is lioped that those who 
availed themselves of privilege of Honorary Membership will promptly ioin the 
E.A, Luncheon Club. 

Besides the Eegimental Eaces detailed below, there were three open races 
bringing out fields of three, eight and two respectively. 

Cieik of the Course and Stakeholder : Colonel S. H. Toogood. Handicapper : 

Mr. a. H. Yerrali. Clerk of the Scales and Judge : Mr. H. A. Stevens! 

Starter : Major M. Bowers, 5th Dragoon Guards, 

SATUEDAY, 30th APEIL. 

. The course was in capital order ; but still that did not prevent accidents happen- 
Johnstone and Mr. Ljmn, both of whom were riding in the Eoyal 
Artille^ Gold Cup the first-named being on the back of Nina, and the latter 
^striding Chop and Change. Captain Johnstone had the misfortune to dislocate 
his shoulder, while Mr. Lyon appeared rather seriously hurt, but was quite right 
again after a few days rest. Eight turned out for the Eoyal Artillery Light- 
tight Steeplechase, 2 to 1 being taken about K.C., but he, like others, ‘ had liis 
chance destroyed by running out, the race ultimately falling to Shane O’Neil, who 
won by ten lengths For the Eoyal ArtiUery Gold Cup nine faced the starter, 
Eocto, who started at 7 to 2, winning by five lengths. The Royal ArtiUery 
We ter Steplechase attracted five to the post, Eoyal being supported against the 
field, but he was early out of the fray by refusing, and Bovril, the outsider of the 
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party, won a good' race by tbree-pa-i-ts of a length from Mexico, wliicb brought a 
very successful meeting, to a close ill excellent time. Details: — 

THE AliTIEEEKT EICJIIT-lVEIdIT 

STEEFEECTIA.se of 50 soys., with 10 soys, to the secoiicl, 
and 5 SOYS, to the third ; two miles and-a-liali 

■ Mr. J.McC. MaxwelFsb gSHANE O’Neil, aged, 11 st. libs... OwXEE I ' 
Mr. E. E. L. Eadcliffe’s br m No Name, aged, 11 st. 71bs. 

Me. Thompson 3 

Mr. S. Ml W. Blacher’s br in Kathleen, aged, 11 st. 7 lbs. ...Owner 3 
Gapt. C. D. King’s The General, aged, 11 st. 7 ibs..,.Capt. A. King C) 


Mr. W. F. O’Connor’s Leprechahn, 5 yrs., list. 7 lbs.. .....Owner 0 

Capt. E. B. Taylor’s Chance, 6 yrs., II st. 7 lbs ...Owner 0 

Mr. F. Lyon’s "Nellie, aged, 11 st. 7 lbs....... Owner 0 


Mr. J. C. Kirk’s K.G., 6 yrs., 11 st. 7 lbs. Capt. Johnstone 0 

Betting % to 1 against K.C., 3 to 1 against Leprechaun, 5 to 1 against Shane 
O’Neil, and S to 1 against any other. Shane O’Neil with K.C. and No Name 
got away togetlier, and ran in close company for two-thirds of the distance, when 
K.C. dropped back beaten, and No Name took his place, while Kathleen consider- 
ably improved her position, but had no chance whatever of catching Shane O’Neil, 
who came sailing aw\ay from the bend into the straight, and won w’-itli ease by 
ten lengths ; Kathleen was a bad third. Nellie fourth, Chance fifth, and The 
General last. 

IlOYAIi AltTITILFIlY CJOTB €UF, value 100 
SOYS., with 50 SOYS, to the winner, 20 soys, to the second, and 10 
SOYS, to the third ; three miles. 

Mr. H. L. Powell’s Eocket, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs Mr. Blacker 1 

Capt. G. G. Simpson’s ch m Chopette, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs. 

Capt. A. King 2 

Mr. G, Gilson’s bl g Bo veil, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs. (car. 12 st. S lbs.) 

O^VNER 3 

Capt. H. M. Sandbaeh’s Queen’s Birthday, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs. 


Capt. Hornby 0 

Mr. P, Herbert’s Holmwood, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs Owner 0 

Capt. Goulbnru’s Hawk wood, aged, 13 st .Owner 0 

Mr. E. G. Ifellesley’s Nina, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs Capt. Johnstone 0 

Mr. W. A. M. Thompson’s Schottisciie, aged, 13 st Owner 0 


Mr. M. S. Williams’s Chop and Change, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs. Mr. Lyon 0 
Betting : 5 to 2 each against Chopette and Hawkwood, 7 to 2 against Eocket, 
6 to 1 against Queen’s Birthday, and 10 to 1 against any other. Eocket for a 
sliort distance showed tlie way to Hawkwood and Chopette, but prior to reaching 
the water he 'was pulled back into fourth place, and so they came on past the 
Stand, but lla'wkAvood came to grief shortly afterwards, and Eocket again assumed 
the lead and, making all tlie remainder of the nmning, won easily by live lengths. 
Bovril -^vas third, and liolnnYood, the only other that passed the post, 'was fourth, 

KI>YAE. AltTIErTHItA^ WEIiTEM STEEFIiE- 
ClIAJ^ffil of 50 SOYS., with 10 sovs. to the second, and 5 sovs. to the 
third; two miles and-a-half. 

Mr. G. Gilson’s bl g Bovril, aged, 13 st. 7 lbs ...Owner 1 

Captain Ricardo’s bl g Mexico, aged, 13 st. 7 ibs....CAPT. A. King 2 
Mr. A. F. E. Thomson’s b or br g Wild Boy, aged, 13 st. 7 lbs. 

Mb. Herbert 3 

Capt, H. M* Sandbach’s Jupiter, 6 yrs., 13 st. 7 lbs.... Capt. Hornby 0 
Mr. H. L. Powell’s Eoyal, aged, 13 st. 7 lbs Mr. Thompson 0 
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Betting : Eyeiis Koyal, 4 to 1 against Mexico, 6 to 1 against Wild Boy and 
Jupiter, and 10 to 1 against Bovril Eoyal and Jupiter got away together and 
ran as evenly as possible until disappearing up the hill at the back of the stand, 
where tlie favourite ran out and Jupiter fell, when Mexico went on with the lead^ 
he being closely attended by Bovril, and who, prior to getting into the straight, 
had worked his way to the front, and holding that position to the end won a good 
race by three-quarters of a length. Wild Boy was a bad third, and Jupiter, who 
was remounted, completed the course. 

Besides winning the E.A. Aldershot Welter Point-to-Point Eace with Pilgrim, 
Capt. J. W. Bawkins has this season, riding the same horse, won the Heavy- 
Weight Point-to-Point Eaces of the Aldershot Division and Staff College. He 
was unlucky in not discovering the value of his horse in time to enter\im for 
one of the Eegimental Eaces. 


IIAI.IFAX, N.S. 

Tjie formation of the new Ho. 3 Company Western Division, R.A., is now com- 
pleted, and Major Brady commands the strongest Company in the Eegiment*— 
establishment, J16 of all ranks. 

Tiiere has been quite a small epidemic of scarlet fever amongst the officers in the 
E. A. and E.E. Mess which cannot be traced to any source. Captain Molony, E.E., 
Lieutenant Elliot, E.A., and Captain Boileau, E.A. have all had it, and are now 
convalescent. 

Captain J, H. Thomson, E.A., of the Director of Artillery’s Department, paid 
a flying visit from Quebec to inspect some cordite in charge of the Ordnance 
Store Department at Halifax, to ascertain what effect the Nova Scotian winter 
had had upon it. 

Colonel Noyes, wlio has been living at Halifax since his retirement from tlie 
service last October, has now left the station for England. 

Salmon and trout fishing are in full swing. Major Brady and Lieut. Macgowan 
being the successful fishermen. The latter, in company with Major Waldron, 
D.A.A.G., has just returned from Mud Lake with a basket of 88 trout, averaging 
about f- lb. weight. 

Captain Boileau has been elected Worshipful Master of Virgin Lodge— one of 
the oldest lodges of Freemasons in Halifax, and one which has always' beeiv well 
supported by the military officers. It was chartered in 1782, but* in 1784 its 
title was changed to “ Artillery Lodge,” by which it was known until the vear 
1800, wlien it resumed the old name of Virgin Lodge.” In 1869 it was 
transferred from tlie jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England to that of the 
Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia, under which it now works. The following officers 
of the Eegiment have been, or are members of Virgin Lodge of recent years 

Lieutenant E. H. A. Kerrison ... raised 1877 

Captain James Wail affiliated 1879 

Major George Firebrace ... ... ... Jo. 1887 

Captain A. G. T. Boileau ... ... ’7. raised 1888 

Lieut.-Colonei G. A. Noyes Jo. 1890 

Second Lieutenant H. M. Elliot affiliated 1890 

Captain G. S. Duffus ... ... ... ... Jo. 1891 

Lieut.-Colonei A. A. Saunders do. 1892 

Lieutenant W. H. Popplestone ... do*. 1892 

H,M. Ships ‘^Ememld,” «Buz2^rd” and » Pelican,” which belong to the 
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!\ew!oiiiKllaii(l SqiiadTOii of the Amei^icoai-Fket^ liave put into Halifax on 

their way to tlie 'NeiwfoiiiKHaiid Fisheries from Bermuda. These iiieii-of-war are 
looked oil here as tlie liarbiugers of siiniDierj and there is great rivalry between 
them and the Fixmcli de Terre Neiire, despatched aiiiiiiallj from 

Cherbourg, as to which will hrst reach the flsiniig gr 




At the Malta Cxarrisoii Athletic Sports Corporal Morrison, E,A., won the 
ing events : — 

100 Yards Flat 'Race. 880 Yards Flat Race. 

440 Yards Flat Race. . ' Hop, Step and \Tuiiip (Army and Navy). 

120 Yards Hurdle Race, One Mile Race. 


OBITUABT. 


Majoii C. lY. Hoivaiid-Yyse, Royal Artillery (commanding the 1st Field Bat- 
tery at YIeerut), died 'at Srinagar, Kaslimir, on tlie 29 th April, 1892, aged 38. 
He , joined ' the Royal Artillery 29th April, lS7o, hecame Captain, 1st October, 
1882, and Yfajor, 1st April, 1890. He served in the Afghan War in 1878-79, 
with the Candahar Force, and afterwards with the 2nd Division of the Peshaiviir 
Field Force (medal). 


Lieutenant* J. A. Rich, R.IT.A., entered the Regiment in 1885, four months 
before he completed liis eighteenth year. The youngest officer who has joined 
since . the Crimeair War. , Full of promise, a thorough horseman and gallant 
rider, lie is a real loss to the Regiment, as well as to the many brother officers 
and men to whom he had endeared himself. He died at Umballa on T7tli May 
of enteritis. ■ ' 


Colonel (temporary Ylajor-General) W. H. Noble, half-pay, R.A., Superinten- 
dent of tlie Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltliam Abbey, died at Thrift Hall, 
lYaltham, on. 17tli ’May, 1892. In 1856 General Noble competed as a university 
man for and won a direct commission in the Ordnance Corps. He was tlien a 
.student at Trinity College, Dublin, and had just taken Iris degree (B.A.), with 
honours in experimental sciences. In March, 1S5G, he was appointed a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery. In 1859 he took his Master’s degree (M.A.) in Trinity Col- 
lege, Duliiin. In 1861 lie was selected to succeed his namesake, Captain Andrew 
Noble, C.B,, as Associate Ylember of the , Ordnance Select Coiniiiitiee, for the 
purpose of carrying out ballistic and other scientitic gunnery experiiiients. He 
served witii the Ordnance Select Comniittee from 1861 until its dissolution in 
ISGS. He was tlien appointed to the staf of the Director-General of Ordnance, 
and snbse([iiently liecaine a member of the experimental branch of tlic Director of 
Artillery’s Department at Woolwich. He served iu this capacity from 1865 to 
1876, during whicli time he -was either a member or secretary of numerous 
Ordnance Committees, such as the Special Committee on Explosive Substances, 
Special Committee on Guncotton, Committee on Range-Finders, Special Com- 
mittee on Field Artillery E(|uipinerit, Committee on Iron Armour, etc. In 1876, 
after a period of 15 years’ continuous service on duties connected with scientific 


(] 


gunnery, liaving arrived at the ranis: of Major, he was posted to a Field Bat- 
tery, but immediately afterwards was ordered to proceed to the United States 
as British judge of weapons at the Centennial Exhibition. He served as member 
and secretary of the group of Judges of Awards in the War Section, and, under a 
special permit from the Conimander-in-Chief of the United States Army, he 
visited nearly all the arsenals, magazines and manufacturing establishments of 
wnr material in that country. After a short leave of absence he was, in January, , 
1877, ordered to proceed to India as member and acting-secretary of a Special 
Committee, appointed by Lord Salisbury, in connection Avith the reorganisation 
of the Ordnance Department of the Indian Army, including the manufacturing 
establishments of the three presidencies. He served with this Commission from 
February, 1876, to Hovember, 1878, Avheii, on the breaking out of the Afghan 
War, he' Avas nominated Staff Officer of the siege train of the Candahar Field 
Force. He organised the train at Sukhan, and commanded it on its march across 
the Sind Desert and through the Bolan. In 1880 he Avas appointed to the com- 
mand of a Battery of Artillery at Woolwich until April, 1881, when he Avas 
nominated a member of the Ordnance Committee, that appointment being for 
three years. In April, 1884, he again returned to regimental duty as a Lieut. - 
Colonel, and in July, 1885, he was appointed Superintendent of the Eoyal 
GunpoAvder Factory at Waltham Abbey. Yery large quantities of prismatic 
gunpowders (E.X.B. and S.B.C.) have been successfully made, both at Waltham 
Abbey and by contract, on his registered designs, and under the patent Avliich, 
with 'the permission of the War Department, AAms granted to him in 1886. 
General "Noble Avas the author of many Avorks on military subjects, and the in- 
ventor of several scientific instruments relating to the manufacture of guns and 
gunpoAvder. His illness AA^as due to an attack of cholera in the Afghan War, from 
the effects of which he neA^er quite recovered. 


Lieutenant C, E. O’Leaby, E.A., A\dio died at Srinagar, Kashmir, on 3rd May, 
1892, joined the Eegimeilt on 5th July, 1884. 
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THE BATTLE OE THE VELOCITIES. 

BT 

CAPTAIN H. A. BETHELL, R.A. 


Dueiho tte discussion wHcli followed Captain Whitens recent Okeliainp- 
ton lecture at tlie Institution^ tlie question of HgL. velocities in field 
guns was again brought forward. In view of the opinions then 
expressed, and of the recent proposal to raise the 12-pr. velocity with 
cordite charge to 2000 f.s., a detailed examination of the question may 
be of interest. 

The issue may be stated as follows : — 

Is the present velocity (1710 f.s.) of the 12-pr. gun excessive ? 
Should it be reduced to 1500 f.s. ? 

Should it be increased to 2000 f.s. ? 

The table on page 424 gives the ballistics for the two latter veloci- 
ties, for ranges of 1500, 2000, and 2500 yards. I consider these three 
ranges sufficient for purposes of compainson. By taking longer ranges 
a better case might be made out for the high velocity gun ; but a good 
fighting country offers so few such ranges that I think the comparison 
should be confined to ordinary fighting distances. 

In calculating this table I have throughout neglected the check of 
133 f.s. given by the head burster of the present shrapnel, which, it is 
hoped, will soon disappear from our equipment. I have assumed an 
exti^a forward impulse of 200 f.s. given by a base burster. This may 
appear excessive, but is moderate compared with the result attained in 
the Italian 9 shrapnel, in which the 2^ oz. powder charge gives an 
extra velocity of 150 metres, or 492 feet per second. 

The advantages usually claimed for high velocity are as follows - 

1. Mat trajectory, giving deep dangerous zone. 

2. High bullet velocity, giving deep zone of bullet effect and pennissibie 

latitude of error in elevation and fuze. 

3. Better ricocliet effect of bullets. 

4. Better effect with case shot. 

5. Eange and accuracy. 

0. Moral effect due to shell outstripping sound. 

The objections raised to high velocity are as follows : — 

7. Destructive effect upon the carnage, requiring complicated and heavy 

gear to resist it. 

8. Excessive recoil, requiring complicated and unserviceable brakes. 

9. Inaccuracy due to excessive jump, 

10. Irregularity of burning of fuze. 

11. Want of searching power against entrenchments, due to flat trajectory 

of shrapnel bullets. 

12. Necessity fox a tough steel shell, useless as a man-killing projectile. 

13. Waste of bullets due to wide angle of divergence* 

9. VOL, XIX. . 57 
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We will now examine the troth of these assertions. 

Taking (1) and (2) together, a reference to Column IV. of the table 
shows that the sopposed disparity in ballet velocity is far less than 

might be supposed. The high ~ of shrapnel bullets is a great 

leveller. It is rather a surprise then, on referring to Columns VI.- 
VIII., to find that the claim of a greatly superior zone of effect is 
justified by the figures. Selecting a conspicuous case, we see that a 
shrapnel burst 25 yards short at 2500 yards gives an effective zone of 
331 yards for the high velocity against 74 yards for the lower one. 
This is due to the fact that the sharp angle of descent given by the 
1500 f.s. M.V. causes the bullets to bury themselves before reaching 
the limit of effective velocity. 

3. No data as to ricochet being available, I have been unable to 
work this out. Personally, I do not believe in the effective ricochet of 
shrapnel bullets at all, except, pei*haps, on rock or shingle. 

4. Here, again, we find that the supposed disparity is practically 
non-existent. The effective range of the furthest case-shot bullet is 
482 yards for the high velocity, against 436 yards for the lower one. 
The angles of elevation being nearly the same, there is little difference 
in ricochet effect. 

5. The accuracy given by the 1500 f.s. M.V. is quite good enough 
for shrapnel fire, and the cases where its range would be insufficient 
would, on service, be rare indeed. 

6. Moral effect. This may at first sight appear trivial, but in 
these days of civilisation, short service, and short wars, the percentage 
of nervous men in the ranks will be much higher than heretofore, and 
considerations of this nature must not be altogether neglected. Colonel 
Maitland gives an instance of the importance of this point, taken 
from the Eusso-Torkish War, at page 114 of the Text-Book of 
Gunnery. 

7. 8, 9. These points resolve themselves into a question of carriage 
construction. The new buffer carriage has recently been tried in 
India on a much larger scale and under conditions more nearly ap- 
proaching to service than is possible in England. It was found that 
while several of the fittings of the carriage' — the traversing gear, the 
brake, and especially the long elevating screw — proved unserviceable, 
yet the main feature of the carriage, the hydraulic buffer, worked 
well. It is hoped, then, that the new carriage will fully meet the 
objections as to breaking up and variable jump, and partly that as to 
excessive recoil. As for the brake, we shall probably come back to 
the old check-rope in the end. If a spring can be fitted to the trail- 
eye, so as to combine the functions of an. elastic connection between 
gun and limber and of a point of attachment for the check-ropes, we 
shall have made a step in advance. 

One objection — as to weight of gun and carriage — remains un- 
answered, We can hardly expect a M.V. of 2000 f.s. from, a 5 cwt. 
gun, and a recoil carriage, however perfect, must be a heavy one. It 
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is not, I think, unfair to assume a difference of 5 cwt. in favour of the 
lower velocity, 

10. This charge is only too well supported, and so long as we con- 
tinue to use nose fuzes there seems little chance of improving the 
performance of the high velocity gun in this respect. 

Two remedies have been suggested : — 

{a.) The base fuze. Assuming the bad performance of the nose 
fuze to be due to irregular air-pressure, a fuze in the base of the shell, 
where the air-pressure is almost nil and consequently its variations 
mfinitesimal, may be expected to act well. It has several advantages 
over the nose fuze, one of which is its convenience for use with a base 
burster. The principal reason for its non-adoption seems to be a. 
prejudice against shell containing their own means of ignition. This 
prejudice — which is not shared by the Navy~would seem to be rather 
a reflection upon our manufacturing departments. 

(5.) The distance or mechanical fuze. This fuze, if it could be 
made to act, would burst the shell to a yard at any required point. 
But until there shall arise in the Eegiment a mechanical genius imper- 
vious to official snubs, it must remain a dream of the future. 

11. Compare Columns II. and V. of the table. The difference in 
angle of descent of lowest bullet is P26', P 29', and P 52', at the 
three ranges respectively. These angles are too small to make any 
appreciable difference. 

12. If it were required, a Lyddite or gun-cotton burster would 
tear the tough steel shell into toothpicks. But the nations most 
advanced in Artillery science, as Italy (and, I believe, Switzerland), 
have preferred to do away with F.S. common shell altogether. Its 
uselessness against troops, earthworks, and materiel is recognised, and 
percussion shrapnel, with the bullets set in smoke-ball composition, is 
found to answer equally well for ranging purposes. 

13. The evil effects of this were demonstrated by Colonel Nicholson 
("'Proceedings,'" April, 1889), who worked out the formula for the 
angle of divergence, and proved the scattering effect of the head 
burster. When, however, in his formula we substitute an increase of 
velocity of 200 f.s. for a retardation of 133 f.s., we obtain the angles 
given in Column V., in which the disparity between high and low 
velocity is much reduced. The H.V. angles are still slightly larger 
than IS desirable [vide Column IX.), but a further increase in bullet 
velocity of 50 f.s. would bring them within the required limits. 

io avoid misapprehension, it should be pointed out that the slightly 
closer shooting of the 1500 f.s. gun, as shown in Columns Xll.-Xiv" 
does not argue any greater efficiency. The best effect is produced 
when the distribution is such as to allow one bullet per man, and when 
bring at infantry in line this result is usually attained by a burst about 
5U yards short. As the L.V. gun shoots 10 per cent, closer than the 
other it follows that its shell should be burst 10 per cent, farther from 
the target to produce the same effect, 
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■ Sotmaey. 

Of the five material 3aiYa.11ta.ges claimed for high velocitj^ onlj one 
has been establisliecl, viz .5 comparatively deep zone of biillefc effect, 
permitting a cod side Table exYori n devation and in fuze. The iinpor- 
tance of this is only fully appan’emfe under service conditions. We 
cannot expect to fire at a raw of vbite dummies at light angles to the 
line of fire. A seiTice taig-et mlloonsist of a number of men irregu- 
larly disposed over a space of gTou ni^ and sure to be more or less on 
the move. We eaninot rely upon a, man standing to have his range' 
taken like a dumay with a prop beliincl. Batteries will range them- 
selves, as they do row on field days, on the most conspicuous object 
apparently close to tTie enemy. This may be really hundreds of yards 
behind liim, and the historic inst^aace quoted by Captain White of the 
Tower of Olilum, shows bow difiScnlfc it is to avoid this mistake. It is' 
under these circa ms tance sfcha^t come to appreciate the value of a 

far-reaching shrapnel, wvbicli ^iLl still be effective if burst S3 0 yards 
short of the proper point. 3f we can succeed in finding the range and 
fuze within 25 yards,» and if the enemy will stand still to be shot at, a 
low velocity shell will kill Haas effectually as a high velocity one ; 
hut this is rather nicm th an w e tLawe a right to expect on service. 

Of the seven points urged in ffawour of the lower velocity, one only 
has been fully established. A difiference in weight of at least 5 cwt. 
has been shown to exist. The otiaer points are objections rather to 
the equipment andanmunitiom Maputo the principle of high velocity, 
and if we accept tlie sapposition of a good recoil carriage, a base 
burster, and a base fuze, ties® obje ctions fall to the ground. 

C0MCL.ESIOX. 

I have no wish to put forward tlis conclusion as an authoritative 
one, or as the necessary deduoton irom the facts. The considerations 
discussed above will ap 3 )eal -witli diSerent force to different minds, and 
I can only speak for nyselL 

I think, then, tbat for Field Artillery the advantage in shooting 
given by high veloci ty is too valuable to be thrown away, and I would 
spare no pains to improve the present indifferent ammunition up to^ 
the full power of tke gua , 2000 f. 8 «, or even more. 

For Horse Artillery, on the otler hand, the weight of the high 
velocity equipment seems a fatal obstacle. Even with the old carriage ^ 
the present E.E.A. weights a^re 4L cwt. for the gun and 55 cwt. for 
the wagon, and the mew recoil ca^rriage weighs even more. Moreover, 
Horse Artillery will probably hawe more to do with short ranges than 
Field Artillery, and up to 1-500 ^ards the superiority of the H.V. gun 
is not very marked. I think, them, that for Horse Artillery the velocity 
should be reduced to ISOO is., Jbriiiging the weight behind the team 
down to 35 cwt,, or with unouated limber gunners to 33 cwt. 

I have advocated the inaproYe inent of our ammunition for the sake 
of a high velocity gun. Bab it slould be remembered that even a 

1 Field service mareliixg -orier, two laen oe the gun and six on the wagon. These weights 
were obtained from a railway woighikidges, aoto’wtaf a Ibook. 
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1500 f.s. gnu would be severely handicapped if equipped with ammuni- 
tion of the present pattern. The Els wick shrapnel^ wdtli head burster 
has now no excuse for farther existence. It was designed before the 
theory of the angle of opening’^ was understood^ and under the 
impression that its good qualities^ when burst on graze, would atone for 
its bad performance when put to its legitimate use. Now, however 
Colonel Nicholson has exposed the unsoundness of its principle, and 
Okehampton experience has shown us that pei*cussion shell can never 
hope to compete with time shrapnel. 

Much might be written about the pi’esent fuzes and common shell 

much again about a 20-pr. field gun with a low — which would 

' ' ■ to 

keep up its velocity^ better than the 12-pr. — but this paper is already 
a long one, and I will say no more. 

THIMULGHEIiEy, 

imi March, 1892. 
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Sm HENRY SHERE, Kt. 

BY 

OHAELES DALTON, Esqee., P.E.G.S. 


Son of a Deptford sea-captain. Scholar and scientific officer; engineer 
and artillerist. Was employed^ at Tangier, from 1669 to 1683, as 
surveyor and constructor of fortifications. His plan and report on Sir 
Hugh Oholmley^s famous Mole at Tangier is still in existence (Tangier 
State Papers, 10 March, 1669-1670), Was engaged in various oper- 
ations against the Moors, particularly in the sanguinary action of 24 
October, 1680, on which occasion Sir Palmes Eairborne, the Governor 
of Tangier, received a mortal wound, of which he died three days after. 
This event is graphically related in SheiVs MS. Diary (Tangier State 
Papers, No. 30). On the evacuation of Tangier, in the autumn of 
1683, Shore was employed under Colonel George Legge (1st Lord 
Dartmouth) in demolishing the Mole, and the several batteries which 
he had caused to be erected (Dartmouth MSS., which contain several 
of Shere^s letters from Tangier). On 15 June, 1685, a commission 
was signed, by James II., appointing Henry Shere, Esq^'^, to be 
Comptroller of Our Train of Artillery for this present expedition in 
opposing the traitox’ous practises and attempts of those Eebells who 
are now openly in arms against us.'^^ The above Traiii was got ready 
at Portsmouth 16 June, 1685 (^^ Oleaveland Notes/^ p. 99). Nicholas 
Sandford was appointed Commissary to this Train — his Commission 
bearing date 15 June, 1685. 

At the battle of Sedgemoor it is on record ("^Life of the Duhe 
of Monmouth,^^ by George Eoberts) that Peter Mews, Bishop of 
Winchester, assisted Shere to work his guns, and in the list of 
commanders on the Eing^s side, at this battle (Eoberts, vol. II.), the 
Bishop’s name is bracketted with Henry Shere, as joint commanders of 
the Artillery Train ! Nor is this at all strange when we remember that 
Bishop Mews fought on the Eoyalist side in the Great Civil War (like 
Compton, Bishop of London) before entering the Church. Macaulay 
also tells us that the Bishop of Winchester lent his coach horses and 
traces to drag the heavy guns into position at Sedgemoor. 

Shere was Knighted 20 July, 1685 (^^ London Gazette^’), and 
appointed Surveyor of the Ordnance, by Eojal Grant, 25 September, in 
same year ; Lieut.-General of a Train of Artillery in November, 1688 ; 
is said to have translated Polybius.’^ Was living in 1696. 

81st March, 1892, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

PIFTY-FIFTPI ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

OP THE 

ItOYAi:. AMTIIiliERY IIVSTITUTI0M. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on tiie 10th June, 1892, at the 
Lecture Boom of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. 

Lieut.-General R. J. Hay, C.B., Director of Artillery, took the Chair. 
Among others present were Major-Generals B. Markham and W. 
Stirling, O.B. ; Colonels J. B. Richardson, C. C. Trench, W. S. Ourzbn, 
G. J. Burgmann, and A. Burton-Brown; Lieut.-Colonels. D. ¥, Jones, 
F, W. J. Barker, J. P. Harman, E. H. Holley, and E. Bainbridge. 

CiuiEMAN — I have only to express my regret in the first instance that Sir 
Hobert Biddulph was not able to be here to preside ; he could not arrange to be 
here to-day as he had a pressing engagement elsewhere. As possibly most of 
you may have read the Report, and as it is so very full it is needless for me to 
make any comment on it. It appears that the Institution is in a fiourishing 
condition, and that the resolutions that were passed last year have been carried 
out, not in their entirety, but to a great extent. I think it is only necessary for 
me to say what I propose to do, that is first of all to invite the Secretary to read 
the Report, unless it is the wish of the Meeting that it should be taken as read, 
and then it will be for me to put to you the propositions submitted by the Com- 
mittee. xifter that I shall invite any gentleman to offer any remarks he may 
have to make. Perhaps Captain Abdy will be good enough to read the- Report. 

Captain Abby read the following Report. 

In presenting their Report for the past year the Committee wish to make a few 
remarks on the subjects that have been engaging their attention, and before 
doing so they are glad to be able to report that there has been an unusually 
large accession of members to the Institution and further that several officers 
who had allo^ved their membership to lapse have rejoined the Institution. 

The first subject that they would note is that of “ Corresponding Members.’’ 

It will be remembered that near the end of the year 1890-91 a letter was sent 
to every C.R.A. at Home or Abroad asking him to arrange for an officer of his 
command to act as Corresponding Member. 

These letters resulted in the appointment of 23 officers, of whom 12 have 
forwarded matter for publication or suggestions for the improvement or benefit 
of the Institution. 

The Committee consider that the working of the system has been so far satis- 

9 . TOL. XIX. 58 
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factoiy, and liopetliat it may be further deyeloped; with this view they bring 
forward proposition (No. 1) which will be presently laid before the meeting. 

The meeting will doubtless notice that the Committee as it now stands for 
ratification consists no longer solely of officers stationed at Woolwich ; besides 
those appointed to fill vacancies the opportunity was taken of retaining on tlie 
Committee for their full period of three years two officers ordered away from 
Woolwich ; they were anxious to remain on the Committee and ’vvere thoroiiglily 
conversant with the work. 

The subject noted in proposition (No. 3) is one that the Committee feel neces- 
sary to bring before a G-eneral Meeting ; for as the Rules now stand an officer 
might, by simply posting a notice on the Board at the Institution and securing a 
following of members to vote on his side, carry a Resolution that wmuld be 
highly detrimental to the Institution. 

IDuring last summer a new roof was put on the chief part of the Institution 
building and on opening out the Museum it was found that but little damage 
had been done to the specimens; it is found that the stands and cases are so 
close to one another that the Committee wish to extend the Museum; the only 
room available for this is that now told off as a chemical laboratory, and in pro- 
position (No. 3) the meeting will be asked to sanction its removal. The Com- 
mittee felt that, as the provision of chemical apparatus, tests, &c., was one of tbe 
original objects of the Institution, it was not in their powder to carry out this 
change without the sanction of the General Meeting. 

With tlie provision of an adequate laboratory at the Artillery College the 
necessity for a private one in the Institution has disappeared. 

As to the fourth proposition the Committee merely -wish to say that at present 
there are only 8 Special Honorary Members, 30 being allowed by the Rules ; 
and that if the meeting elects these distinguished gentlemen it will honour the 
Institution by so doing. 

The Committee would like to remind the General Meeting that they are most 
anxious to extend the Library and in order to do this they have asked for sug- 
gestions as to books recommended for purchase. They are glad to be able to 
state that officers at out-stations are beginning to borro'w books much more freely 
and to appreciate this particular benefit of Membership of the Institution. 

^ Reference to the accounts wdll show a somewhat large exjjenditure on book- 
binding and purchase of books ; the Committee report that the Institution lias 
now a very good collection of Ruskin’s works, and that by the purchase of seven 
volumes of Gould’s works for £111, and the binding of four other volumes for 
£30, it now possesses a complete edition of Gould’s works value £1000. 

The new edition of ‘^Kane’s List” has been published since the 1st April, 
1891 ; the Committee had some 35 copies not subscribed for, these they priced 
at £1 each and had no difficulty in selling. They hope to publish each year a 
set of Addenda and Corrigenda ; those for the present’ year will be ready shortly. 

During the past year a series of pictures representing changes in the uniform 
of Officers R.A. from 1650 to date and of Officers R.H.A. from 1793 to date 
have been most carefully prepared by a member. He has studied every possible 
authority or picture on the subject, and has produced a work wdiich may be relied 
on for accuracy of detail ; liis most kind offer of th (3 use of these pictures to 
the Institution for preparing Plates has been gratefully accepted. 

The Committee^ have been most fortunate in having received some valu- 
able presents during the past year. Two of these deserve special mention, 
the first is a fine oil picture of Major Jas. Wightman, who -was a Sergeant and 
Sergeant-Major of R.H.A. through the Peninsular War, and laid the gun at 
^lamanca that shot off Marmont’s arm : he was afterwards Sergeant-Major of 
Horse Artillery at Waterloo, where he himself lost an arm. The picture, 
believed to be by Landseer when a student, was presented by Major Wightman, 
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late lltli Hussars, liis son, and is Iiu ng in the leading loom of the Institution, 

The other present is the complete set of medals and decorations of the late 
Colonel Sir W. lohe, k.c.b., k,h., I.A., and of his son, Lieutenant W. L. lobe, 
B.H.A. ; it consists of eight items, ^ medals, crosses, and stars, complete with 
ribbons and clasps ; this fine eoliectioii is presented to the Institution by Miss 
Yimiera Robe, last surviving member of Sn- William’s family, in the hope that 
the legiment will take the place of the family in guarding it. 

The Committee have had brought to their notice the existence of pictures of 
two Artillery worthies, namely, Greneral Brome and William Sturgeon ; of the 
former there are three known portraits, and from one of them the Committee 
propose to have a miniature made ; of Sturgeon there is known to be a portrait 
in the North of England, and of it the Committee hope some day to be able 
to secure a copy. 

The Committee desire to form a collection of original drawings by present and 
past l.A. Ollicers, as well as any others of regimental interest, and propose to 
invite attention to this subject in the Proceedings.” 

The number of officers receiving assistance in the study of foreign languages 
has been few, and in each case the Committee have granted the maximum assis- 
tance ; the languages for which officers are receiving assistance are Turkish, 
lussian, and Spanish. 

A subject on which a good deal was said at the last Annual Meeting was that 
of providing information from time to time of progress in the manufacturing 
and experimental departments so far as they affect Artillery ; the Committee 
have given the subject much attention and regret that they are unable to do any- 
thing in the matter. 

The Committee have had their attention called to large sheet calendars issued 
yearly by certain legiments, and they are now considering the best way of 
publishing one for the legiment ; at present they are of opinion that it should 
be about the size of the Monthly Lists to be hung on the wall near and for 
reference to the tabular Changes in the l.A.” and War Services of the 
loyal legiment of Artillery.” 

In the matter of the Proceedings,” the Committee are glad to be able to 
state that the numbers of Papers sent in for publication seems to be on the 
increase and this without any decrease of style or quality. 

There are on the 31st March, 1892, 1753 Members of the Institution against 
1669 last year. 127 Officers joined during the year against 59 last year; whilst 
deaths and withdrawals amounted to 44. 

The number of deaths was 14. Among them are to be noted the names of the 
following Officers : — 

Major- Gfeneral Gr. Davis, V.C., Major-General P. Dick ; Colonel W. Keith, 
l.E. ; Major E. Beaufort, Major W. J. Robertson ; Captain W. M. Russell ; 
Lieutenant J. Haggard and Lieutenant G. C. Bayly (h.p.) 

The accounts have again this year been audited by Messrs, Agar and Bates, 
Chartered Accountants, 

Appendix A shows the Expenditure and Income. 

Appendix B shows the financial condition of the Institution, 

The General Credit shown in the Balance Sheet is £357 7 j against J3326 last 
year. The Liabilities are £286, of which £29 belongs to the Haggard Memorial 
Eund,.' 

The R.A. Institution and the Observatory are insured for £11,000 and £1000 
respectively in the Sun Insurance Company. The premiums are paid direct by 
Messrs. Cox & Co. 

The subject for the ‘‘ Duncan ” Gold Medal of the year was, Eire Discipline ; 
its necessity in a Battery of Horse or Field Artillery, and the best means of 
securing it,” 
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. p were submitted for competition. Colonel T. B. Tvler Lienf 

Colonel C. H. Spragge and Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Marshall were good enough to 
act as judges. lo 

The judges have not quite completed their report ; this is due to the laree 
S and^L^suT have not been able to 

Chaieman— In consequence of this, I propose that we empower the Com- 
mittee and Secretary to act on the report of the Judges as soon as it be received 
and open the sealed envelopes containing the names of the Officers who have 

written the various piize and commended essays. 

This was agreed to by the Meeting. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. S.‘b. Lockyer, Major J. E. J. Jocelyn and Captain J. M 
Grierson kindly consented to act as Judges for the Eewards. 

their mmes^—^ following jiapers are recommended for Howards opposite 

“The E.A. Mess at Woolwich” and"! 

“The World’s Warships,” and in I By the late Major W. J. 
icicnowledffmeiit ?n*Q 'fvArin£i-n+ i l tv k 


w . r o-iiu in X 

acknowledgment of his frequent 
and very interesting communi- I 

cations ... j 

** Master-Gunners of England’’ aiiK 
in acknowledgment of his valuable / 
contributions to the history oft 
the Eegiment J 

‘'The Miranzai Expedition, 1891 
“Steel as Applied to Armour.” — 


“ The Battle of Liitzen 
contributions 


and other I 


“ Shrapnel Eire,” ... ... | 

“ The French Manoeuvres of 1891 ” | 


Etudes de Tactique ” (Translation) | 

Numerous Translations | » 

Artillery Combat in Siege) 

Warfare ” (Translation) ... ... C 
“ Mounted Infantry Detachments • ” ) 

A Eeview ^ f „ 

For interesting communications from 'N 

this Station’s “ Corresponding / ^ 

Member,” suggested to present f Halifax . 

some memento ... ... j 


Eobertson, E.A.~ 
to his Widow 


Major E. H. Murdoch, 
E.A, 

Lieut. L, 0. Gordon, 

E. A ... 

Lieut. J. H. Mansell, 

KA. ... ... ... 

Lt.-Col. J. C. Dalton, 

F. .A. ... ... ... 

Major G. S. Clarke, 

C.M.G,, E.E. ... 
Capt. J. F. Manifold, 
B.H.a. ... 

Capt. T, E. Carte, 

E.A 

Lieut.-Col. F. E. B. 

Loraine, late E.A. 
Lieui-Col. J. H. G. 
Browne, late E.A. 


Major E. S. May, E.A. 


^10 

£3 

M 

£2 

£n 

M 

£3 

£2 

£5 


downinthe « » to select " the 

tioQS are of such a varied cbflmnfn a Rewards ; the contribu- 
wonld be almost impossible • tb^v b consider such a selection 

according to their interpsf anti select those for Reward 

-Institution.- ■ “terest and value generally to the Members of the 
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Tlie following clianges in the Committee took place during the 
year : — '■ 

Lieut. -Colonel J. C. Dalton^ vice Major J. F. Bally. 


Major H. 0. Sclater^ 
Colonel J. B. Eichardson, 
Captain J. M. Grierson^ 
H. J. DuCane, 

A. Crawford^ 
Lieut. A. H. Lee, 


Major W. F. L. Lindsay, 
Lieut.-Golonel L. Downes. 
Major E. L. Haines. 
Captain H. S. le M. Guille. 
Major W. E. Blewitt. 

„ G. H. Bittleston. 


The Committee is now constituted as follows: — 

PATKON AND PBESIUENT : 

Field Marshal H.E.H. the Duke op Oambbidge, K.G. 

VICB-PBESIDENTS : 

The Director of Artillery, 

The Deputy- Adjutant- General, E.A. 

The General Officer Commanding Woolwich District. 

MEMBEES : 

The Assistant-Adjutant- General, E.A. 

The Director, Artillery College. 

The Assistant- Adjutant-General, Woolwich. 

The Secretary, Ordnance Committee. 


Colonel J. B. Eichardson. 
// W. S. Curzon. 

// H. de S. Isaacson. 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Spragge. 

u J. 0. Dalton. 
Major A. W. Anstruther. 

H B. M. Baker. 

W. F. Oleeve. 


Major H. C. Sclater. 
u E. B. May. 

It T. H. E. Acton. 

Capt. J. M. Grierson, 
// H. J. DuCane. 
u A. Crawford. 
Lieut. A. H. Lee. 


Banhen: 

Messrs. Cox & Co,, and London and County Bank. 

Solicitor: 

B. W. Sampson, Esq., Woolwich. 

TEUSTEES: 

General Sir 0. Dickson, V.C., G.O.B. 

// Sir H. A. Smyth, K.C.M.G. 

Lieut.-General E. P. Eadcliffe. 

Capt. A. J. Ahdy. 

The constitution of the Committee as above was approved by the 
Meeting. 

The following Propositions were then brought before the Meeting 
and carried in the form in which they now stand, 

(1.) That the Committee remain as now constituted ; that all CoiTesponding 
Members be extra members of the Committee, having a vote ' when 
they attend meetings of the Committee; that notice of all Committee 
Meetings be sent to Corresponding Members, either on home service 
or on leave at home from abroad. 
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(3) That all proposed changes of the Enles should be notified in E.A.I. 
“Proceedings’^ in, what seems to the Cooimittee, sufficient time 
before the General Meeting to which such changes are to be submitted 
to enable Members to form their views on them. 

Consequently, that Eule XX. be as follows : — 

XX. No alterations or additions to be made to these Eules, unless 
a notice in writing, specifying the alteration or addition to Ije pro- 
posed, shall have been posted on the Notice Board at the Institution 
for fourteen days previous to the General Meeting and unless the 
alteration or addition shall have been published in the Notes of the 
E. AJ* “ Proceedings ” in, what seems to the Committee, sufficient 
time before the General Meeting, such time to be not less than one 
clear month. 

(3.) That sanction be given for the removal from the Laboratory in the 
Institution building of all the furnaces and other fittings, and for the 
sale of chemicals therein with a view to extending the Museum, 

(4.) Lieutenant-General Sir H. Evelyn Wood, Y.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Commanding Aldershot District, and 
W. Anderson, Esq., M.Inst.O.E., D.C.L., E.E.S., Director-General 
of Ordnance Eactories, were elected Special Honorary Members. 

The Eeport, including Accounts and Appendices, was adopted. 

Seven subjects proposed for the Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1893, were considered 
in detail, and of them two were chosen to be submitted to H.E.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Cliief with a view to his selection of one ; when approved the subject 
will be published in Notes of the E.A.I. “ Proceedings” from time to time, to 
keep it in the mind of intending Competitors, 

The business connected with the Institution being concluded, 
the presentation of the Lefi’oy Medal and consideration of the R.A. 
Charities took place as reported elsewhere. The Ohairmak said: I 
would propose a vote of thanks to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
for having lent us this Theatre for the Meeting on this occasion. 
(Hearj hear.) Many of us have attended Meetings of the greatest 
interest in this Institution^ and it is a good sign of the times, I think, 
their coming forward in this way to lend us their Theatre. (Applause). 
I may further tell you that they have been kind enough to provide re- 
freshments below for anyone attending the Meeting who wishes to 
accept their hospitality. (Applause.) ‘‘ 

This was carried with acclamatioUj as was a vote of thanks to Lieijt.- 
Geneeal R. T. Hay^ O.B., for taking the chair, proposed by Majob- 
Gekeeal E. Markham and seconded by Colonel W. S. Ourzon. 
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Presentations to tlie Liljrary. 


Hand-book for the 2|-pr. Qiiick-Miig Monn- 

tain G-iiii, Nordeiifelt 

SmitlisGiiiaii Miscellaneous Collections : — 

1. A Giiuical Study of tlie Skull .......... *V 

2. Index to tlie Literature of Theiino- 

dynamics „ ..... . ... 

8. The Correction of Sextants for Errors 
of Eccentricity and Graduation* . , * . ... • 
4. Experiments in Aerodynamics , 


The Maxim Nordenfelt Gim and 
Ammunition Company. 


[The Council Smitlisonian Insti- 
f tutioii. 
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5. The Toner Lectures, IX, No, 594^ 

6. Index to the Literature of Columbium,.. 

I, Bibliography of the Chemical Influence 

of Light 

8. Catalogue of Prehistoric Works East of 

the Koclcy Mountains 

9. Omaha and Ponka Letters - 

Annual Eeport of the Board of Eegents of the 

Smithsonian Institution, 1889 

Presidential Address of Sir E. A. Abel, K.C.B.,^ 

D. C.L., B.Sc., P.E.S., delivered at the Meet- ( 

ing of the Iron and Steel Institute, 6th May, f 
1891 ; 

Biflerential and Integral Calculus, by Pro- ) 

fessor A. G*. Greenhill, M.A., E.E.S ) 

La Poudre sans Eumee et la Tactique, par G. 7 
Moch, Capitaine B’Artillerie. (Two copies) j 
Determination des Yitesses des Projectiles auS 
Moyen des Phenomenes Sonores, par Le f 
Capitaine Gossot, de L’Artilierie dela Marine f 

(Two copies) ) 

The Gunner’s Pocket-book, by Sergeant-Major 7 

A. C. Chew, E. A. i 

The Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2, by T. M. 7 

Maguire, M.A., LL.D j 

The 66th Berkshire Eegiment, 1758-1881, by 1 

J. Percy Groves J 

Questions and Answers in Gunnery, by Major) 

E. W. Panzera, E.E * j 

Mahdiism, and the Egyptian Soudan, by Major 7 

E. E. Wingate, DJ.O., E.A... j 

Eortificazione Improvvisata, Attacco E DifesaS 
di Localita E Di Posizione Eortificate, by > 
Pio Spaccamela, Capitano Del Genio.....,..’, j 
Arsenals and Armouries of Southern Germany') 
and Austria, Part I., by the Baron de Cosson, > 

E,S.A., E.E.G.S. ........3 

Hand-book of Artillery Materiel, 5th edition, 7 

by Major E. C. Morgan, E.A ) 

Sketch Map of Ground around Masi Kesi......' 

Memoire sur un Nouveau Systeme de B ouches 
a feu Deinontables, par Pierre S. Lygondis 
War Office Catalogue of Maps, Yoi. lY. ... 
Map of the Gambia Eiver, in four sheets, a, 

a, and f?. No. 848 

Map of part of South East Africa, No. 795... 
Map of Southern Zambesia, sheets I. and II., 

Nos. 846 and 846'^ 

Accessions to the War Office Library, No. 9*.'.* 

The Erench Manoeuvres, 1891 

Map of Egypt, Eastern Desert, or Northern 
Etbai, sheets {ij and c. No. 864,,,, 

Eeport on Horse Breeding in Hungary, by 
Major D. Dawson, Coldstream ;Gu*ards 
Modem Military Eifles and Carbines 


«•*» ffi •«« 


The Council Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


The Author. 

The Author. 
The Author. 

The Author. 

The Author, 
The Author. 
The Author. 
The Author, 
The Autlior. 

The Autlior. 

The Author. 
The Author. 


The Director of Military Intel- 
ligence. 
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[The Director of Military Intel- 
ligence. 


The Secretary, Eoyal Engineer 
Institute. 


J 


1 Major-G-eneral M. E. C. Stocker, 
late E-.A. 




The Deputy-Acljutant-General, 
Eoyal Artillery. 


Map of Persia, in six sheets, No, 597 ......... 

A General Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 

No. 748 

A Packet of MS. Papers relating to Artillery, 
dated 1743, and six drawings of guns, &c., 

at Gibraltar.... ^ 

Gun-cotton as a Mef.ns of Attack on the French'^ 

forts d’ Arret.’’ (50 copies) 

Fortification for English Engineers, by Major 

J. F. Lewis, E.E 

Professional Papers of the Corps of Eoyal 
Engineers, VoL XVI 

Map of Belgium, 3 Vols., sheets 1 to 65 

Eoyal Warrant for Pay and Promotion, See., 

1891 

Dress Eegulations for the Army, 1891 

Eeport on Practice at Okehampton, 1891 ... ... 

Equipment Eegulations, 1891, Part II., Gar- 
rison Artillery Details 

Eeport of Siege Operations at Lydd, 1891 ... 

Hand-book for 80-ton R.M.L. Gun 

Instructions for Siege Artillery Practice for 

1892. (Six copies) 

Instructions for Horse, Field, and Mountain 
Artillery Practice for 1892. (Six copies)... 

Approved Arrangements for Coast Defence 
Instruction and Practice at the Western 

Forts, Isle of Wight, 1892 

Eeport on Camp of Instruction, Western Forts, 

Isle of Wight, 1891 ^ 

Notes on the Construction of Ordnance, Nos.' 

57, 58, and 59 

Annual Eeport of the Chief of Ordnance, 

United States, 1890 and 1891 

Ordnance and Gunnery, United States Military 

Academy 

Tests of Metals, &c., 1890 

Eeport of the Astronomer Eoyal, to the Bo, ard b 

of Visitors of the Eoyal Observatory, > The Astronomer Eoyal. 

Greenwich, 1891 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En-‘ 
gineers, Vols. 104, 105, 106, and 107 ...... 

Engineering Education in theBritish Dominions 
List of Members, Bye-Laws, Charter, &c., of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ............ 

Cuningham on the Proposed Eailway through 

Siberia 

Journal of tlie Iron and Steel Institute, No. 1, ") 

1891 

The Archmological Journal, Nos. 187, 188,' 

189, 190, 191, and 192 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
Victoria, Vol. I., 1890-91.... 5 


The Chief of Ordnance, U.S.A. 


Tlie Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 


The Council, 


■] 


The Council. 
The Council. 
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J-Tlie Secretary of State for War, 


A Complete Set of tlxe War G-ame, Polemos,*^ | Lieut. -Colonel F. F, Ditmas, 

3rd edition 

War Office Photographs, Nos. 7492, 7493,"^ 

7494, 7669, 7670, 7695, 7701, 7702, 7703, 

and 7704 

ril.C.D., Nos. 182, 183, 184, 

185, 186, 187, and 188 

Lithographs 4 E.G.F., 141 

E.L., 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 

210, and 211 

Extracts from the Annual Eeport of tlie Pre- 
sident of the Ordnance Committee, 1890. 

(Six copies) 

Queen’s Eegulations and Orders for the Army, 

1892 

The Eussian and Eoumanian Frontier of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 2nd edition . ^ 

Modern Naval Artillery Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co. 

Mannale D’ArtiglierW Part III Italian Government. 

Examination Papers for the Auxiliary Artil-’^ 

lerv, November, 1891 

Eeport on the Final Examination, held at the .The Director-General of Military 

Staff College, December, 1891 T Education. 

Eeport of the Examination for Admission to 

the Staff College, May, 1891 J 

L’Armee Ottomane, Contemporaine, par Cli. 1 Major 11. 0. C. I). Simpson, 

Le Brun-Eenaud ) B.A. 

Tables of Small Arms; Swords and Lances;'' 

Small Arm and Machine Gun Ammunition ; 
and Machine Guns in use in the British 

Service 

Catalogue of the Eotunda Museum, 1822 

The German Field Artillery Equipment, 1890. 

(Two copies) 

Standing Orders of the Brigade of Horse') 

ArtiUery (Bombay), 1829 > Colonel F. W. M. Spring, E.A. 

Bombay Artillery Standing Orders, 1844 ) 

Gentleman Cadet’s Warrant, framed in Oak and 7 . t t> rt 

^ ’ > Major J. P. Groves. 

Ambulance OTganisatioiijEquipmentandTrans- 1 The Secretary, U.S. Institution 

port, for the Mounted Services ) of N.S. Wales. 

An Impartial History of the Naval, Military, 

and Political Events in Europe, from the / Lieutenant E. J. Macdonald, 
Erench Eevolution to the entry of the Allies I E.A. 
in Paris, 3 Vols. ) 

Bulletins of the Campaign of 1794 T. Hyde Draho, E.sq. 

Platinotype Copy of a Portrait of General) 

John Godwin, as a Captain E.A. who Com- } Colonel 0. E. B. Scott, E.A, 
manded the E.A. at the Siege of Gibraltar) 

Netherlands Aitfflery Atlas, Plates Nos. 198 ) „ i i n 
to 203 ^Netherlands Government. 
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Exercises for tlie Horse, Dragoon, and Eoot 

Forces. Dublin, 1728 

Portrait in Oils of tlie late Lieutenant James 
Wiglitman, E.A., as a Sergeant-Major 
E.H.A., painted in 1821, in massive gilt 

frame 

Standing Orders of B Troop E.H.A., dated 


I Major H. C. M. Woods, E.A. 

^ Major J. T. Wiglitman, late 
llth Hussars, 


1808 J 

Views of the Mauritius and the Persian Griilf, | Major-General J. E. Dennis, late 
by E, Temple. j E.A. 


APPENDIX E. 


Books, &c., Purcliased, 

Lettres snr la Poudre sans Fiimee et les Methodes de Guerre. 

Traite des Fonctions Ellipticpies et de Leiirs Applications. Part III, 

Carnet de L’Officer de Marine. 1891. 

Le Gyroscope, La Toupie et le Projectile Oblong, 

Geographic Militaire. Par le Lieut.-Colonel Mox. 8 Vols. 

La Nation Armee, Organisation Militaire et Methodes de Guerre Modernes. 
Elementary Practical Physics. By Stewart and Gee. 2 Vols, 

The Land of the Lion and the Sun, or Modern Persia. 

Des Canons a Ills d’Acier. Par G. Mocli. 

Etudes Pratiques de Guerre. Par General Lainiraux. 

Schlachten Atlas. Parts 30 and 31. 

Memoirs du General Baron de Marbot. 3 Vols. 

Notices Historiques sur L’Etat- Major-General. Par Leon Hennet, 

Moltke’s Militaritche Korrespondenz, Krieg 1864. 

L’Artillerie de Campaigne en Liaison Avec ies Aiitres Armes. Parle Colonel 
Langlois. 2 Vols, 

Guerre D'Espagne, Extrait des Souvenirs Inedits du General Jomini, 1804-1814. 
Par Ferdinand Lecomte. 

La Defense des Frontieres de la France. Par le General Pierron. Tome I. 
Arundel Society’s Publications. 

Five Heliogravures, after the frescoes by Eomanino in the Castle of Malpaga 
near Bergamo, entitled — 

1. The Arrival of King Christian of Denmark. 

2.. The Tournament. 

3. The Banquet. 

4. The Distribution of Liveries. 

5. The Departure of King Christian. 

The Life of Bartolomeo Colleoni of Anjou and Burgundy, by Oscar Browing. 

St. Peter Enthroned as Pontiff, from the picture by Gran Vascoe, at Vizeu, near 
Oporto, Portugal. 

Biologia Central!- Americana, Zoology, Parts 93-101. 

Biologia Centrali- Americana, Archeology. Part 3. Text and Plates. 

Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology. By Major-General A. W, 
Drayson, E.A. 

The Queen’s Commission. By Captain G. J. Tonnglmsband. 

Elements of Metallurgy. By J. A. Phillips and H. Banerman. 1 VoL 1891. 
The Artillery of the Future, and the New Powders, By J. A. Longridge. 

War, Eeproduced with amendments from the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica.” By 
Colonel J. F. Maurice, c.B., E.A, 
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The Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G-. B. Malleson, c.s.i. ^ 

Higher Algebra. A Se(][uel to Elementary Algebra tor Schools. 

The Afghan War of 1879-80. By Howard Hensman. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War in America. 4 Vols. ^ 

Waterloo Letters. By Major-Greiieral H, T. Sibonie, late li.L. 

Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon. By C. 

Dalton, F.R.G.S. 2 Vols. _ 

The Development of Navies. By Captain S. Eardley-A^ ilmot, li.N. 

The Siege of Lucknow. A Diary. By the Honourable Lady .Tnglis. 

The Battle of Spiclieren. By Major D. E, B. Henderson. 

Eield Eortification. By H. Turner, late B.A. 

Smokeless Powder, and its Influence on G-un Construction. By J . A. Longridge. 
Modern Trench Artillery. By Janies Dredge. 

The Ibis. Nos. 11 and 12. Yol. III. Sixth series. 

Notes on Naval Guns, their Stores and Pittings. 

Notes on Explosives. By Dr. W. E. Hodgkinsoii. 

Notes on Electricity, compiled for the use of N.C. Officers, Telegraph Battalion, 
Eoyal Engineers. 

Instructions in Military Engineering. Yol. I. Parts 2, 8, 4, and 5. 

Notes on Electricity for Garrison Artillery. By Major J. E. J. Jocelyn, E.A. 
Eield Army Establishments. Service Abroad. 1891. 

The India List, Civil and Military. 1891. 

Eoyal Atlas of Modern Geography. Parts 1 to 7. 

Three Sets of Interchangeable War Game Maps. 

Historical Eecord of Medals and Honorary Distinctions conferred on the British 
Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces, from the Earliest Period. By George 
Tancred (late) Captain Eoyal Scots Greys. 

Monograph of the Paradiseidae, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhyncludm, or 
Bower Birds. By E. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., &c. Part I. 

The Mammals of Australia. Yols. I., IL, and HI. 

Monographs of Toucans, Trogons, and Partridges of America. 1 Yol. of each. 
Game Birds and Shooting Sketches. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S., &c. 

India Army Eegulations. Yol. I,, Part L, and Yol. IL, with corrections. 

The Quarteiiy Indian Army List, 1st January, 1892. 

Eegulations for the Eoyal Artillery in India. 1891. 

Eeport of the Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War to consider 
the Terms and Conditions of Service in the Army. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War to consider the Terms and Conditions of Service in the Army. 

APPENDIX F. 


Presentations to the Museum, 

Two Head-dresses, of the Macusi Indians,) 

British Guiana C Mr. H. Whitely, Jmir., C.M.Z.S, 

Eleven Skins of Yarions Birds from Guiana... ) 

Aptenodytes Penantii, or Penguin, from Falk-} tt ixn *11 c. 
land Island, stuffed, in glass case j Whitely, Senr. 

A Burmese “ Jingal '' and Matchlock Major Sorell. 

Nineteen British and Foreign Medals and ^ Lieut.-Colonel N. L. Walford, 

Decorations j 

5 Hard Wood Shells of Yarious Shar )es and) q t • a n i 1 t 
S izes, found in an old disused Well, at i J, 

Ahmedttugger ) Waller-Barrow, A.M,S, 
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Iiist of Papers puWislied in tlie “ Proceedings ” during tlie Year. 

Imperial Eederatioii and tlie Defence of the Empire. By Gr. E. Parkin, Esq., 
M.A. {Be~printed hj fermsuon of the Aldershot Military Society), 

Some of the More Eecent Developments and Applications of Explosives. A 
Lecture. By Colonel V. D. Majendie, C.B., H.M.’s Chief Inspector of 
Explosives. 

The R.A. Mess at Woolwich. By Major W, J. Eobertson, R.A. (Contimied 
from paye 18S, Fol. XFII. Co7zclusmi.) 

Eranco-German War. August 3nd, 1870, to Eebruary 18th, 1871. A Lecture. 
By T. M. Maguire, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Memoir of General Sir John St. George, G.C.B., R.A. By Lieut.-CoL J. G. 
Dalton (h.p.), R.A. 

Recent Armour-Plate Trials. By Captain G. J. E. Talbot, R.A. 

Foreign Views upon Questions of Siege and Fortress Warfare. Compiled for 
the Intelligence Division of the War Office. By Major J. Wolfe Murray, 

R.A. 

Memoir of General Sir John Henry Lefroy, K.O.M.G., C.B., F.R.S., R.A. By 
Colonel J. F. Maurice, R.A. 

Mounted Infantry Detachments. A Review. By Captain E. S. May, R.A. 

Some Notes on the Armed Strength of Russia. By Captain E. S. May, R.A. 
Proceedings of the Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meeting of the R.A. Institution. 
Royal Artillery Charities, 

Having Regard to Recent Improvements in Mater ieh could tlie Training of the 
Fersonnel of our Garrison Artillery be further Perfected to Ensure Greater 
Efficiency. (Silver Medal Prize Essay, 1891). By Lieut.-Colonel B. W. 
Rainsford-TIannay, R.A. 

Competitive Practice for Field Artillery. By Major J, H. Rosseter, R.A. 

Experiences at Okehampton in 1890. By Lieut. G. F. Herbert, R.A. 

Ranging a Battery ; an Amplification of the Bracket System. By Major J. A. 
Robertson, R, A. 

Shrapnel Fire. By Major G. S. Clarke, C.M.G., R.E. 

Rules for the Guidance of Section and Fort Commanders in the Selection of Pro^ 
jectiles with which to Attack Foreign Vessels. By Captain E, Nash, R.A. 
With Introductory Remarks by Colonel J. F, Owen, R.A. 

Having Regard to Recent Improvements in Materiel ^ could the Training of tiie 
Fersomiel of our Garrison Artillery bo further Perfected to ensure Greater 
Efficiency. (Commended Essay, 1891.) By Captain G, Osborn, R.A. 

Suggestions for Improvement of Scott’s Telescopic Sight. By Captain H. A. 
Bethel!, R. A 
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Promotion of Officers, Boyal Artillery, Past and Present. By General Sir John 
M. Adye, G.C.B., Colonel-Commandant Royal Artillery. 

The Battle of Liitzen. letli November, 1632. By Lieut.-Colonei J. C. Dalton 
(h.p.), R.A., D.-A.-A.-G. 

Having Regard to Recent Improvements in MaUriel, could the Training of the 
Fenonnel of our Garrison Artillery be further Perfected to Ensure Greater 
Efficiency. (Commended Essay, 1891). By Captain W. St, P, Bunbury, 

ea: 

An Artillery Duel. By Lieut. -Colonel D. D. T. O’Callaghan, R.A. 

Miranzai Expeditions, 1891. By Lieutenant L. C. Gordon, R.A. 

Indirect Laying with the Watkin Range-Einder. By Captain H. A. Bothell, R.A. 

SkiU-at-Arms. By Lieut.-Geiieral Sir W. J. Williams, K.C.B., R.A. 

Having Regard to Recent Improvements in Materiel, could the Training of the 
Fersofinel oi our Garrison Artillery be further Perfected to Ensure Greater 
Efficiency. An Essay. By Captain A. C. T. Boileau, R.A. 

Berthier Rifle. By Lieut. -Col. W. B. Hemans, late R.A. 

A Letter to Captain E. Nash, R.A., on his Rules for the Guidance of Section and 
Port Commanders in the Selection of Projectiles with which to Attack 
Poreign Vessels. By Captain H. J. May, E.N. 

Ranging a Battery. By Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Anderson, R.A. 

The World’s War-ships, from a Gunner’s point of view. By Major W. J, 
Robertson, R.A. 

Extracts from the Report of the Ordnance Committee on Ex])eriments with Siege 
Material carried on at Lydd in 1890. Compiled under the direction of 
Colonel E. Lyons, R.A., Camp Commandant Lydd. 

Comparative Trial of Steel-bodied Shrapnel, with Bursters in the Hoad and Base 
respectively, carried out at Shoeburyness in 1882-3. By Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Bainbridge, R.A. 

The Cantor Lecture, 1890 — William Sturgeon. Communicated by Major R. H. 
Murdoch, R.A. * 

The Concentration of Eire from Ports. By Lieut, G. Tyacke, R.A. 

On the Range Indicator Dial. By Lieut.-Colonel R. P. Williams, R.A, 

Notes of Two Lectures on Pield Portification, delivered at the School of Gunnery, 
Shoeburyness. By Major Raban, R.E. 

The Prench Manceuvres of 1891. By Captain J. P. Manifold, R.H.A. 

Naval Attack of Portifications. (Lecture delivered at the School of Gunnery, 
Shoeburyness). By Captain H, J. May, R.N. 

Experiences at Okehampton in 1891. (A Lecture delivered at the R.A. Institu- 
tion, November 4th, 1891). By Captain W. L. White, R.A. 

A Retrosj^ct of the Equipment, Services, &c., of the 1st and 2nd Russian Moun- 
tain Batteries in the last War. By Major H. C. C, D. Simpson, R.A. 

Pield Artillery Eire. By Captain W. L. White, R.A. (School of Gunnery 
Shoeburyness). Chapters I., II., HI. and IV. (To he Continmd.) 
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An Historical Note regarding the late Lieut. F. Bayiy, (h.p.), R.A. By Lieut.- 
General Sir R. Biddiilph, G.C.M.G., C.B., E.A. 

On tlie Motion of Elongated Projectiles. By G. T. Walker, B.A., B.Sc. 

Steel as Applied to Armour. By Liexit. J. H. Mansell, R.A. 

APPENDIX H. 


FRANCE...^ 


IPrecis and Translations published during the Year. 

Revue d^Artillerie/’ The Transport of Parks of Artillery and 
the Ammunition Supply of Armies. By Lieiit.-Col. F. 
E. B. Loraine, late R.A. 

Revue Militaire de L’Etranger.” December 1889, and June 1890. 
The Artillery Combat in Siege W'arfare. By Lieut. - 
Colonel J. H. G. Browne, late R.A. 

Revue d’Artillerie.” Some Thoughts on the Regulation of 
Field Artillery Fire. By Lieut. -Colonel F. E. B. 
Loraine, late R.A, 

‘'Revue d’Artillerie,.’’ April, 1891. Comparative Trial in 
Sweden of Shrapnel Shell with Bursters in Head and 
Base respectively. By Colonel E. Bainbridge, R.A. 

" Spectateur Militaire.” True Field Fortification. By L. Brim. 

Translated by Lieut. -Colonel F. E. B. Loraine, late R.A. 
"Revue d’Artillerie.” The Graydon Dynamite Projector. By 
Lieut.-Colonel F. E. B. Loraine, late R.A. 

" Revue d’Artillerie.” Fiske’s Telemetric and Pointing Instru- 
ments. By G. Moch (Capitaine d’artillerie, Adjoint a la 
Section technique de rartillerie). Translated by Lieut.-Colonel 
F. E. B. Loraine, late R.A. 

" Revue Militaire de L'Etranger.” April, 1891. The Employ- 
ment of Plunging Fire in the Field. By Lieut.-Colonel 
J. H. G. Browne, late R.A. 

( " Memorial de Artilleria.” January, 1891. Italian Time Fuzes, 
SPAIN ... < &c. By Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Dalton (h.p.), R.A., 

( D.-A.-A.-G. 

p' Archiv fur die Artillerie, &c.” February, 1891. Are there no 
GERMANY-^ Longer any Uses for Smoke-Giving Powder? By 

Captain R. M. B. F. Kelly, R.A. 


ITALY 




RUSSIA 


Revista di Artigliera e Genio.” An Apparatus for Checking 
Recoil. By Captain R. M. B, F. Kelly, R.A. 

' Russian Artillery Journal.” November, 1890. The Last Days 
of the MalakhofF. By Captain E. A, Lambart, R.Ii.A. 

' Russian Artillery Journal,” Practice at Snow Parapets, By 
Capt. E. A. Lambart, R.H.A. 

'Russian Artillery Journal.” January, 1891, On the Angular 
Yelocity of Rotation of an Elongated Projectile. By Gaptam 
Russian Artillery of the Guard. 
by Major G. 1. Kelaart, R.A. 

Etudes de Tactique, etc. Par Le General Luzeux. Parts II. and III. Trans- 
lated by Captain T. E. Carte, 1^. A, Continued fro7}i No. Vol. XVIIL 
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APPENDIX I. 


LIST 


FOREIGN MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS 


TAKEN IN BY THE 

R. A. INSTITUTION; 

WITH THE NAMES OF OFFICEES WHO HATE ITNDEETAKEN TO STJFPM 
PEECIS AN3) EEVIEWS OF THEIE CONTENTS FEOM TIME TO TIME. 


COHNTEY. 


NAME OF JOUENAL, &c. 


TEANSLATOE. 


France 


Spectateur Militaire 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. 
Eevue d'^Artillerie 


Lt.-Ool. F. E, B. Loraine^ 
late E.A, 


Eevue Militaire de FEtranger. - 


Spain ... 


Revista Militar Espanola . 
Memorial de Ai'tilleria.... 


Lt.-Ool. P.E.B.Loraine^ 
late R.A. 

Lt.-Ool. J.H.6. Browne^ 
late E.A._, and Oapt. 
E. J. Granet. 

Lt.-Ool. J. 0. Dalton. 


Neue Militarische Blatter 


Germany ■ 


Arcliiv fiir die Artillcrio-und- 
Ingenieur-Officiere 


Militilr-W ochenblatt 


I Organ der Militar- Wissenschaft- 
liclien Vereine 


Austria < Militarisclie ZeitscLrift. 


MittLeilungen^ &c.,des Artillerie- 
-und Genie- Wesens 


Giornali di Artigleria o Genie.. 
Rivista It It „ 

Journal of Artillery 

Russki Invalid 


Servia .j... 
Sweden 


J onmal of Military Science^ &c 
Artilleri-Tidskrift 


Oapt. J. F. Manifold. 

Oapt. R. M. B. F. Kelly. 
Major E. S. May. 

Major T. Perrott. 


Oapt. L. 0. M. Blacker 
Oapt. H. de T. PMllips. 
Oapt. R. M. B. F. Kelly 
Oapt. E. A. Lambart. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF FIELD ARTILLEET. 

BY 

MAJOR E. S. MAY, R.A. 


In addressing some officers of the Regiment at the practice camp at 
Delhi last winter, Lord Roberts pointed out that no single record existed 
in which an account of what Artillery had accomplished could be found, 
and suggested that some Artillery officer should make good the defici- 
ency. In response to this invitation I have ventured, in all humility, 
and fully realising my deficiencies, to write these pages. To tell the 
achievements of an arm whose proud motto is Everywhere,^’ to 
examine its performances in all places, at all periods, and in all actions 
is so vast an undertaking that I confess it seenaed at first hopeless for 
me to attempt it. I was encouraged, however, by the thought that 
even if my efforts were inadequate I might yet have effected something 
if I caused others, perhaps better qualified, to read, and at least I would 
give some who were away from libraries a chance of hearing some 
details of deeds that are often mentioned but with which the generality 
of us have no more than a merely nominal acquaintance. 

The difficulties which have most hampered me have been the fear of 
protesting too much, and the uncertainty as to how much of the general 
course of a battle to relate. Artillery has fought on so many fields, 
and has so seldom failed to distinguish itself, that, with a little special 
pleading, instances of its distinction might be indefinitely multiplied* 
I have, therefore, only adduced such achievements as seemed to leap to 
the eyes at once, and have only made a claim where I thought the 
verdict would be unanimously in our favour. Such are occasions on 
which guns have intervened with decisive effect in the combat, have 
had a predominant voice in the issue o£ the day, and have achieved 
something beyond what is implied by a bald compliance with their 
recognised duty. 

The accounts of battles have been limited so as only to touch upon 
general events sufficiently to render the part played by the guns intel- 
ligible, and to give an idea of the circumstances which called for their 
employment. If, therefore, sometimes I appear to have overlooked an 
important incident in a fight, it may be that I have done so deliberately, 
because it was not connected with the action of guns. Occasionally, 
also, I have omitted to notice what some may regard as a brilliant feat 
achieved by artillery from a wish to put forward only what might be 
considered salient examples. 


PART L 

The Eb 4 or Pbederick. 

The value of Artillery is usually stated to lie in the increased range 
compared to other weapons with which the arm is endowed, and it is 
obvious that in this respect it enjoys unique advantages. There is, 
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howeyer^ an even more marked snperioi’ity of wWcli tlie arm is possessed, 
wlaich is to be found in the power it commands of bringing a highly 
concentrated destructive effect to bear on a given point. Of course, 
in one sense it is to its long range that this capability of bringing its 
force to a focus is to be attributed. Especially in these niGdern days 
when lines of battle are extended, and the increased deadliness of im- 
proved weapons keeps opponents, in the earlier stages of the battle at 
any rate, widely separated, guns drawn up along the front of a 
position can often bring their lire to hear on any given point of their 
enemy's array, without any change of station, and consequent diminution 
of fire on their part. Here, then, we find one evident forui of the power 
of concentration referred to springing directly from the range of the 
guns, and increasing, within the limits of human vision, as it is enhanced. 
This, however, is not the special power of concentration which we would 
now draw attention to. Even at short ranges guns have the power of 
delivering a blow in which the force and energy of many shots from 
the other arms are stored up and combined, and even a single piece 
possesses this latter characteristic. The fire which sweeps the front of 
a battery, or of any one of its component parts, is absolutely annihilating, 
and modern science has now rendered it so, even at comparatively long 
ranges. Its scope and force compared to that of musketry may now 
indeed be regarded as is the furious blast of a blow-pipe iii relation to 
the flicker of a naked ‘flame. Artillery fire was ever distinguished by 
this characteristic, but in our day it is and will be so oven to a greater 
extent than before, because of the improvements, botli present and 
prospective, in the shrapnel shell. 

The storm of bullets can now shower down at 3000 yards, as formerly 
it fell at less than 300, and the stored force of the blow can be directed 
and released at the proper moment at such a distance as allows of 
deliberate aim and cool calculation. Formerly, when grape and can- 
nister were the projectiles guns chiefly relied on for tlieir elTect, short 
ranges were necessary to enable them to fully develop their destructive 
powers, and at such ranges, as we shall hope to show, the fire of artillery 
produced a peculiarly paralyzing or shattering effect on troops subjected 
to it. The numbing character of its weighty blow has well earned 
for it the title of ^^bhe hammer in the armoury of weapons which the 
commander has at his disposal, and it was by means of it that those who 
have best understood how to adapt means to an end have ever levelled 
a road to victory through the ranks of their foes. Ever since Artillery 
has been understood at all, the history of war teaches us that its value has 
been best appreciated by those to whom the verdict of time has granted 
the highest reputation as leaders of meu, and, moreover, we find that 
the general principles of those who have best tuimed guns to account 
has in all ages been much the same. In other words, when guns have 
been handled fearlessly, and in an united effort their porforinances have 
been at their best, and this has been the case, as wo sliall diauv attention 
^ instance later on, even when foi'tune I'ather than 

foresight has placed them in position. 

.Bearing these considerations in mind, and remembering, too, that 
the relative destructiveness of artillery fire has increased rather than 
diminished of late, it is more usefully than in the interest of mere anti- 
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quarian reseai'cli tliat we may glance ai) tlie acMevements of tlie arm^ 
even as far back as tlie days of tlie Seven YeaiV War. In tlie first 
place we may learn how massing of guns has ever most developed their 
effect^ and^ secondly^ we may see that even in those^ the primitive days 
of ammunition^ guns constantly produced something more than the 
merely moral effect with which alone, up to our own day, they are 
often only credited. ^ ^ ; . . 

Not but that this latter is in itself of considerable value in war. 
If men be only defeated, the exact means by which they are beaten 
matters little. The moral effect with which some people are even 
too eager to endow the arm will always be left to it, and after all 
almost every success in battle is due to such an impression. An 
infantry attack, it is said, will come to a stand-still when 20 per cent, 
of the advancing force has fallen. 80 per cent, might still therefore 
go forward unhurt as well as I'ethe backward, and what is it that 
denies them progress if it be not moral effect ? Fanatics, such as the 
Arabs of the Soudan, or savages with less sensitive organisations than 
our own, such as the Zulus, have exemplified this, and have rushed 
on when Europeans, deterred by moral effect, would have hesitated. 
Thus it is that, even if the actual result of artillery has sometimes not 
been commensurate with what might have been anticipated, the dread 
of its power has not been diminished, and its potentialities have replaced 
its performances. 

It is the fear of what may happen as much as that what has actually 
occurred that holds men spell-bonnd. The annals of war have more 
than once related how troops that have unflinchingly supported the 
most searching fire have given way panic-stricken like a flock of sheep 
when a perfectly imaginary cry of ^^amine!^^ in their path was raised. 
The thought of what the effect of a shell bursting in their midst might 
be similarly appeals forcibly to the emotions of the very bravest soldiers, 
while, even in the days of solid shot, the picture presented to the 
imagination by the thought of a ball ploughing its way through a 
column, scattering destruction to many on its path, is a sufficiently 
vivid one to be deterrent. 

. This, however, is but a digression, and in the following pages an 
attempt will be made to show that when the artillery has been lughtily 
understood, and where its capabilities have been correctly turned to 
account, the effect which it has produced has been physical as well 
as moral, and in numerous examples to be culled from the cam- 
paigns of the great masters of war, it has decisively influenced the 
fortunes of the day, not by what is usually meant by the term moral 
effect alone, bht by the moral effect which was the direct outcome of a 
markedly physical one. 

It is not proposed, however, to writ© anything like a complete history 
of the achievements of the arm, nor to discuss its lise and developments 
historically. It will better answer our purpose to consider what has 
been accomplished since the peinod when guns became endowed with 
sufficient mobility to enable them to manoeuvre, and co-operate in all 
the phases of the fight with the other arms, when in fact they developed 
into Field Artillery from being merely guns of position. 
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Consequent on tlie increased mobility of wliicb guns gradually became 
possessed, a new method of handling them was rendered possible, and 
accordingly we find that even as far back as the time of Giistavus 
Adolphus that great leader saw the advantages to be derived from con- 
centrating guns against particular points of the enemy line, and that 
he formed great batteries in the very way which our latest tactics advo- 
cate. Such a method of employing guns, although in onr century it was 
for a time lost sight of, and has been latterly again revived, is, like many 
other modern innovations, no new thing. The advantages to be derived 
from concentrating the fire of many guns on a single point, and the heavy 
losses that may be inflicted by the arm most capable of destructive 
effect on the particular part of the enemy^s position which is chosen for 
a target, are sufficiently obvious, and were not likely to have been lost 
sight of by men who made a study of war. Such a method of employ- 
ing artillery is in fact only another recognition of the great truth, 
which underlies all the principles of tactics, namely, the bringing of 
superior forces to bear on inferior forces of the enemy at the right 
moment and in the right place. 

‘^Fire is everything, all the rest is nothing,” was a saying of 
Napoleon^s, and the application of overwhelming fire effect was, and 
is so even more in the present day, the equivalent of the shook of 
numbers. It follows necessarily from this that all leaders who 
have displayed a genius for war, whatever their original prejudices 
may have been, have come in time to appreciate the valuable 
results to be derived froni artillery fire, and, if the achievements 
of the arm in the last century have not always been as great as 
might have been expected, the result was due, either (usually at the 
commencement of wars) to the arm not being properly understood, or 
to the meagre technical knowledge of the time, which was not yet equal 
to endowing the guns, either with an adequate mobility, or the 
destructive effect which an improved construction of ammunition and 
projectiles has since placed at their disposal. The guns of Fredericks 
time had neither sufficient range nor accuracy to enable them to fire 
over the heads of the infantry on their side, and they had, therefore, 
to be posted in such positions in the line of battle as would place them 
as little as possible in the way of its advance. Convenient room could 
often only be found at intervals along the front of battle, and the short 
range of the guns prevented a due co-operation between these batteries. 

At the commencement of his career as a General, too, the King was 
prejudiced against artillery, and chafed at their slowness and lack of 
manceuvring power, which interfered with the symmetry and precision 
of his peculiar tactics. He regarded his highly disciplined battalions 
and squadrons, which responded to his will more readily, with greater 
favour, and it was only when he shook himself loose from old traditions 
and formulas that he discovered the value of a weapon he had to a great 
extent before despised. 

At Rosshach he forgot for a moment his preconceived notions con- 
cerning an arm which he had much neglected, and allowed it to bo 
handled independently and collectively in a more liberal manner than 
had been the custom. Just as on the same day he cast aside the forms 
previously observed, and abolished time-honoured privileges when he 
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united all Ms cavalry in one body, and placed tbe youngest General of 
the army at its head. 

Now-a-days, when a mass of artillery may remain stationary and 
turn its fire at will on any given point as the tide of battle surges to 
and fro beneath it, the true method of its employment is rendered 
comparatively easy, yet it will be found that in spite of the difficulties 
which the then deficiences of the arm placed in his way Frederick, 
when converted by its performances to the merits of the arm, aimed at 
a concentrated effect from his batteries, and directed their fire as far as 
possible on one point, and that the decisive one. It speaks volumes 
for the intelligence with which his guns were handled that in spite of 
the sometimes inevitable separation of the batteries a concentrated 
effect was frequently produced by their fire, and that in some of his 
battles, where opportunity offered, his artillery, by judicious handling, 
were\enabled to play a part in the engagement and claim a share of the 
victory, which raised its status from that of a mere auxiliary arm only 
capable of a secondary role, to one of comparative independence and 
dignity. 

We may briefly quote our first example of an artillery achievement 
from one of the most decisive of battles. 

On the 5th of November, 1757, Frederick lay with his left on Eoss- 
bach, his right on Bedra. His enemies, the French and the Allies 
under Soubise, were encamped in greatly superior numbers about 
two miles from his right wing. That morning they determined to risk 
an engagement, and conceived the notable project of imitating the 
King^s own tactics and moving round his left to attack him in rear and 
cut him off from his communications which crossed the river at 
Weissenfels. 


BATTLJS OJF JROSSBACHs 5th November, 1757^ 



aa First position of Oombmod Army. 
b r’irst position of X^russian camp. 
cc Advanco of Prussian Army. 
dd Second position of Oombinod Army. 
ee Prussian position at Bossbach. 
gg March of Combined army. 
i h Seydlitz’s attack. 
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The most subtle of Generals early: clisoemeti tlieir intoiitioii^ waited 
till they were w^ell under way^, and then swiftly took gri^uiul to his left, 
wheeled to his left again, and marched rapidly parallel to ii is opponents, 
but concealed from view behind the intervening hills. The whole army 
disappeared in the hollow behind the high ground, and Soiibise, fearing 
that it might escape, hurried on with increased rapidity. 

But the Prussians could outmarch their foes, a,ud Boydlitz/s scouts 
from the hill-tops watched and reported on their progress. 

When Frederick judged that his cavalry were suilieicmtly ahead of 
the enemy's column, he pushed out a battery of 18 gnus to the 

Janusberg and suddenly smote the head of their advan(.ic^ with an 
unexpected and concentrated fire, which quickly threw it into con- 
fusion. Then it was that Seydlfe's squadrons emerged from their 
concealment, and taking advantage of the confusion which the artillery 
had occasioned, thundered down on the Allied horse, and redo tliroiigli 
and through them. Later on again, when the cavalry had been drawn 
off to reform and gain breathing time, the great battery on the 
Janusberg plied the Allied infantry with a destructive fi.re, and pre- 
vented their forming up to their left to withstand the advance of the 
Prussian infantry under Prince Henry, and crushed by this fire the 
Allied troops broke and melted away. 

A Wiirtemberg Dragoon,^ writing of this phase of the action, ha0 
said, ^^The artillery tore down whole ranks of us; the Prussian musketry 
did terrible execution." 

It is unnecessary to enter here more closely into tlie details of this 
battle ; it is enough to say that by the genius of Frederick 50,000 to 
6.0,000 men were signally defeated by 4000 cavalry, seven battalions, 
and the action of 18 guns pushed early into the fight, and luuulled with 
decision, skill, aud energy. 

Many lessons have been drawn from this justly celebrated fight, 
but it is doubtful whether the important share which artillery played 
in it has not often been lost sight of. Yet in it we have a magnificent 
example of the three arms all working together as they should, 
and artillery almost for the first time takes its place as an arm capable 
of producing an independent effect, and advances to try conclusions 
with the others boldly, and with confidence in what it can accom- 
plish. It first disorganised with fire the Allied cavalry attempting 
to deploy, and facilitated Seydlitz's brilliant stroke. It then turned 
its attention on the Allied guns, and crushed them ere they could act 
against the^ Prussian cavalry and infantry. Finally, it genially co- 
operated with its own infantry in their advance and shattered the 
attempt at resistance which the numerous hostile infantry endeavoured 
to make, while eventually it again prepared the way for Seydlita's second 
charge, and paved its road to victory. 

Decker thus eulogises the performances of this battery. may 

say with all assurance that the success of the day belonged to tho 
artillery. If, as at Kolin, it had remained inactive, the onoray's infantry 
could have formed and advanced; its defeat would not have been so 
complete, and the success of the (Prussian) cavalry would have been 

1 Life of Frederick tke Grreat, by Major-Greaeral C, B, Brackonbury, E.A. 
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less brilliant.” St. Germain, writing of it afterwards, declares The 
first common salvo decided our rout and our sliame.” Sorely Boss- 
bach may be quoted as an example of a brilliant artillery achieveinent, 
even though the arm was then first feeling its strength, and its eiforts 
were but the struggles of a vigorous child chafing at its swaddling 
clothes ? The much lauded deeds of Seydlite’s cavalry are, however^ 
chiefly associated with this victory, and admiration for their splendid 
discipline, the perfection of their training and the genius of their 
General has blended men to performances which went far to render 
their success possible, and they have been allowed to ride away with all 
the credit. 

At Leuthen, where Frederick's system of tactics receive their best 
illustration, the artillery, if they did not accomplish any such brilliant 
feat of arms as deserves commemoration in these pages, played a part 
in strict accordance with the principles which should govern their 
action, and their weight was thrown into the scale in masses at the 
decisive points in a manner at which the most exacting tactician of to- 
day could scarcely cavil. 

At Zorndorf also, in the following year, a great mass of 60 guns 
brought a concenti'ated and most destructive lire to bear on the faces 
of the great square in which the Russians were drawn up at the com- 
mencement of the battle, and 57 guns likewise prepared the attack 
later in the day on the Russian left. 

If, however, we pass ou to the battle of Kunersdorf we shall find 
the resisting power or latent inertia of guns especially well illustrated, 
just as at Rossbach their oflbnsive force was displayed. And here 
it is not on Frederick's side that we shall look for artillery successes. 
No genius directed the tactics of the artillex’y on that day, no brilliant 
mancBuvre, no stroke of luck assisted them. But a sort of lethal force 
and impassiveness, such as has ever distinguished Russian infantry, 
characterised their gunners too, and with stubborn, remorseless, weight 
of blow they stood their ground, and shivered every attempt of the 
other arms to close with them. Moreover, while the capacity of the 
arm in self-defence, when judiciously placed, shines brightly through 
the story of the close of the fight, we are reminded at the com- 
mencement by the fate of a portion of this very artillery force which 
was eventually so to distinguish itself that the lie of the ground must 
be studied if guns are to do all they may. A double lesson, therefore, 
is conveyed, and while at one period of the light we are shown the 
strength of the arm, at another we are taught how greatly its power 
depends on its position. 

On the morning of the 12th of August, 1759, Frederick marched to 
attack the Rossians and Austrians who were drawn up on the hills 
round Kiiiiersdorf in a strongly intrenched position. The Prussian 
army reiidexvoused at Bischofsee, and the main body was to march in 
two lines round the enemy's right through a thickly wooded country, 
while a portion under Finck made a deuionsfcration through Trettin 
to deceive him as to the true point of attack, Russian right 

on the Muhlenberg was to be cannonaded from the north by Finck, 
and from the east by the King, and then the whole force of the 
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Prussian army was to make a combined effort and sweep tbem from 
their positions. The path of the troops which had to make their 
way through the woods with the King was a difficult one, and it was 
not until after 11 o^ clock, when they had been eight hours on the 
march, that they were in the places assigned to them* 

JBATTLB OB KXTITJSMSBOBB 12tli Augttst, 1759. 



As soon as FincVs guns were heard, Frederick opened fhe from three 
batteries on the Little Spitzberg and to the west of it. Meanwhile 
Finck^s powerful force of artillery, amounting to 94 guns and howitzers, 
pounded the Russians from the other side. The hill on which they were 
placed had steeply scarped sides, and fire from its top could not there- 
fore search the hollows immediately below. A bill may be too steep 
for safety, if fire effect be interfered with, as the Russians, and others after 
them found to their cost. After half-an-hour^s cannonade Frederick sent 
forward eight battalions of his grenadiers to the assault, and so success- 
ful was their rush that in 10 minutes their opponents were driven 
pell-mell from the Muhlenberg, leaving 70 guns as trophies in the 
hands of the victors. The configuration of the ground had masked the 
fire of their guns, and the nearer the assault had approached the less 
loss had it experienced. 

The Russians, driven from the Miihlenherg, fled across tho hollow 
called the Kuhgrund, and took up a second position on tho opposite 
height overlooking Kunersdorf. The Prussian guns could not he 
got up in time to harass the enemy's retreat, and ho was able to with- 
draw unmolested to his second position, from which, with a numerous 
artillery, he poured a galliug fire on his opponents* Ere this second 
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po sifcdon could be safely assaulted it was necessary to wait for guns 
to come up. But the roads througb the woods were difficult, and 
FimclvS guns stuck fast again and again as they tried to cross the 
H waeriiiess, almost impassable for the guns of that period. The success 
fir st gained ought to be followed up at once, and his beloyed Grenadiers 
were falling’ fast from fire to which they could make no reply. Chafing 
at delay, and confident in the powers of his splendid infantry, therefore 
Ired erick disregarded the teachings of experience, and sent his men to 
tb*e attack without waiting for the help of the sister arm. 

Tb.e Tillage of Kunersdorf was in flames and impeded the advance of 
Bis l*effc, and he had to fall back, therefore, on a frontal attack. For 
tk ree hours a desperate struggle raged, but at length the Prussians 
made their way across the valley. At what a price, however, had 
success been won! The rules of tactics cannot be broken with im- 
pnniiy, and in this case, if the Prussians gained ground, it was on the 
dead, bodies of comrades that they trod.. Their splendid discipline 
and training, however, in the end prevailed, and they slowly forced 
the enemy back before them. Frederick said that here more than 
lOO gors fell into his hands, but Decker thinks the number was 
rearer 80. In any case, splendid success bad crowned the King^s 
dajriiag*,, and the battle was all but won, 

Tlere is much virtue, however, in that bnt/^— 

’Tis an old tale ; J(m> sfcnlps tlie Titans 
Not wlien thej set aixmt tlieii* inountam-piling', 

But wlien another rock would crown their work.” 

Forfcy Eussian cannon stood firm still on the Great Spitzberg. In 
ft-oQ t of them, not the abrupt valleys which had impeded the full 
svweep of the fire of the others, but gently sloping ground stretching 
liie a glacis to the front. To their left a little behind them, too, 
h aiidcm liad rallied the Austrian guns, and a great mass of artillery 
posted so as to put forth all its strength still stood between Frederick 
a;iil complete victory. Seydlitz and his other Generals recognised 
tbeiT opponents strength, and begged their master to be content 
with success already great. News was brought to Mm, however, 
Oit this moment that the enemy were retreating across the river at 
F^ra^nkfort, and his anger rose as he saw the chances of converting a 
victory into a decisive rout slipping from his grasp. He could not be 
content to do well when he might do better. The tiresome, slow guns 
were aiot yet come up in anything like adequate force, but in his 
impatience and pride he flung prudence to the winds, ordered some 
p iecses to fire on the bridge to check the retreat, and then sent liis tired 
battalions to attack again without waiting for their comrades to come 
uLp and co-operate. Those of the left wing had not as yet been 
engaged^ and they it was who now were sent to scale the Spitzherg. 

But cliastisement followed swiftly on the fault, and, as Decker says, 
tic arm whose services in his blindness he thought he could dispense 
vwitli was the insfcrument which in his enemy^s hands was to bring upon 
kirm all the mortifications which fata ordained he was to suffer. As his 
irnfantiy attempted to climb the slope of the Spitzberg such a storm of 
c ase slot struck them that they wara hurled headlong to the bottom. 

61 
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Then, wild with wratli the King called Seydlitz and hade Mm try the 
task with his horsemen. But the same withering fire burst again from 
the slopes above and the compact squadrons broke and fled before it, 
nor drew bridle till they found security beyond the lakes of Kunersdorf. 
Again the gallant infantry were called on to advance, again were 
driven back, and again returned to meet with a like fate. Three times 
did the King himself lead the assault, three horses were killed under 
him, and but for a metal box in his pocket he would have been killed. 
And in front meanwhile a like scene was being enacted. It was here 
Laudon had rallied his artillery, and a great mass of guns spread 
destruction round it on all sides. The battalions struggled forward 
again and again, but shattered themselves to pieces against it in vain. 
Then the cavalry were once more sent round to the east, but when 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg was about to charge he found no men behind 
him. They had no stomach left to face those batteries again. 

The inevitable and final scene was now at hand. Even the bravest 
veteran at length realised that the struggle was hopeless, and the bat- 
talions began to fall back. But swiftly as they fled the missiles of the 
avenging batteries followed faster, and when Laudon led the Austrian 
cavalry to the charge, the Prussian army became a miserable mass of 
fugitives and melted away, leaving 172 guns as trophies in their enemy^s 
hands; while, besides these he recovered the 150 he had himself lost 
earlier in the day. The Prussian loss amounted to 534 officers and 
17,961 men, while the Allies lost 670 officers and 15,506 respectively. 
Thus did a great mass of artillery succeed in converting what seemed fair 
to become a grave disaster into a great victory, and guns were able to 
assert the claim which since then they have more than once made 
good, that, judiciously placed, they have nothing to fear from the 
onslaught of even the best soldiers of the other arms. 

So far we have shown guns either preparing the way for the attack 
of the other arms, or displaying their own power of defence, A nobler 
role than even these, which from the times when guns could move with 
any ease has fallen to artillery, remains however to be illustrated, and 
it is with this one that we would next deal. Great as is the exultation 
with which artillery is justly fired, when it can move forward in the 
pride of power to deliver some great blow that will level the opposition 
before it, and just as is the triumph with which it may look back on a 
position stoutly held, and the fierce surges of attack breaking uselessly 
on its iron front, its highest and most legitimate satisfaction is experi- 
enced when the spii’it of self-sacrifice has animated its efforts, and it 
has been able to stand' between its comrades and destruction. G uns 
well lost are as proud a boast as captured colours, and the glory gained 
in the hour of defeat shines sometimes brighter than that whicli 
illumines the close of a victorious day, Frederick, crafty ■warrior as lie 
was, had often to feel the anguish of a lost battle, and like his great 
successor, Napoleon, sometimes with a headstrong confidence in himself, 
compromised his safety by risking enterprises which men with less 
imagination would have recognised as so dangerous as not to be worth 
attempting. In the battle we have just described he lost all by play- 
ing for too high stakes, in the one we are now to deal with he also 
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vielded to Ms mad self-will and temper, and failed simply because be 
inLlently ignored in bis passion wbat are now recognized as tbe most 

elementary principles of tbe game of war. j -n 

On tbe lOtb of October, 1758, be found tbe Austrians imder Daun 
in greatly superior numbers in a strong position, tbe key of wbicb, tbe 
atromberg wbicb be bad intended to have been seized by bis advanced 
guard, sent forward under Retzow for that purpose, be perceived to 
Ms disgust was already held by them in strength. In furious anpr he 
Maced Retzow in arrest, and in Ms contempt for Daun be insisted on 
Lcamping within a mile of bis troops and in a position mferioivto 
theirs^ Next morning be made an effort to gam the Stromberg, but 
the bill having been strongly intrenched was found impregnable. 
WT-ederick not believing that the Austrians would attempt to move, 
^tended to wait till the 14tb and then turn tbeir right, but when 
Daun found himself in a strong position with 90,000 men, while Ms 
foe lay in front of Mm with but 40,000, and with Ms troops widely 
separated on a very extended line, be was fired with new and un- 

^^A batterTM 20 guns strengthened the Prussian right, while 30 were 
plated on the left where tbe King himself commanded balf-a-mile only 
Lparated tbe advanced posts of tbe two armies, and behind tbe Austrian 

^°DuiTngTb?MghToftbe 13tb, while Frederick’s men vvere asleep and 
fie was planninibis attack, 30,000 of bis foes slipped through tbe 
Lods round bi^rigbt, while 20,000 men of tbe Austrian ngbt were 
similarly enveloping bis left, and preparing to assail the great batteiy 
of 30 guns on which it rested. Retzow, away at Weissenberg, was 
be assailed too, and held off from coming to Ms master s succour. 

BATTLE OF KOCSKLRCH; 14th October, 175S. 
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At 4 o’clock OD tke 14th the Austrians were all in the positions 
assigned to them, while their watch-fires remained burning brightly 
and deceived the Prussian sentries. At 5 o’clock the attack on^the 
Prussian right began, and soon the woods were re-echoing with 
musketry. Gradually Frederick’s men awoke to the consciousness that 
no ordinary affair of outposts was going on, but that a serious effort was 
being made on their camp. Heavy mist and fog shi'ouded their view on 
all sides, and they could neither see where their enemies were nor how 
strong was their force. The account reads very much like that of 
Inkerman, although the sequel was very different. 

The Austrians outnumbered the whole of that portion of the Prussian 
army under the King’s command. His battalions were surrounded 
and cut up in detail. The guns fired aimlessly into the mist and dark- 
ness, and were captured ere long. Then brave Keith led one battalion 
up the hill again, and drove the enemy away from their trophies. But 
his weak force was soon surrounded and overwhelmed, and he himself 
fell dead, shot through the heart. 

Meanwhile Frederick began to realise that old Daun had developed 
more enterprise than he had given him credit for, and that he himself 
was fighting for the very existence of his army. He hurried what rein- 
forcements he could spare to his right, but they too were repulsed, and 
Moritz of Dessau, who led them, fell wounded into the hands of the 
Austrians. Then the King himself rushed into the fight, but he could 
not make any headway, his horse was shot under him, and as the mist 
lifted he saw that his right was hopelessly hemmed in, and that all on 
that part of the field at any rate was lost. The Prussian front was also 
now assailed, and it became plain that the only chance of saving any 
portion of the army was to concentrate what remained unbroken, and 
retreat as best he could by the Pass of Drehsa along the stream. Two 
batteries on the heights near Drehsa, and another of ten heavy pieces, 
directed by the King himself, nearer to the thirty gun battery which, 
as has been said, had guarded the Prussian left, were hastily got 
together and placed in position to cover the retreat. 

And well did these masses of guns respond to the call made upon them. 
The Austrian left wing, closing in with triumphant strides, was held in 
check by the two great batteries in front of it, while the thirty gun 
battery, like some great rock that alone braves the rising flood, stood 
almost alone in their way on the Prussian left. Twicejit repulsed the 
attack of the Austrians and gave time for the defeated infantry to rally. 
But at length, about 9 o’clock, the gathering tide of advance over- 
whelmed it, unsupported as it was, and it was captured. Yet it had done 
its work. Its sacrifice had gained safety for the infantry.'!. The guns it is 
true were lost, but meanwhile the King had formed a fresh line and 
could hold his foe once more at bay. Hia extreme left, under Eetzow, 
had also managed to escape under the covering fire of two batteries which 
skiMly ^d firmly resisted the pursuit, and now joined the remainder 
with Frederick. A general retreat was ordered, what guns were left 
to the Prussmns covered the movement with the same gallantry they 
had already displayed, and the Austrians did not care to try conclusions 
with them at too close a range. Thus the^ relics of the force were 
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extricated^ but 8000 killed and wounded and 101 guns lost marked bow 
serious bad been the defeat. 

Decker^ the historian of artillery achievements during the Seven 
Years'’ War, dwells with pardonabb pride on the deeds his arm performed 
on this occasion on the Prussian side, and enumerates no less than nine 
distinct occasions during the action when, but for the cool courage and 
energy of the gunners, the attacks of the enemy must have been crowned 
with decisive success. He g'oes on to say that if the Austiuan artillery 
was not as fortunate in the attack as that of its opponents was in the 
defence, it did not bear itself less gloriously in the arduous labours 
imposed on it by a victory dearly bought. We may quote his conclud- 
ing sentence : — * 

Quiconqiie a tme idee d% desordre gid fegne dans mie attaqiie de mdi, 
s^enipressera de rendre justice a Vartilkne Jdrnssienne^ et de convenir qu^ U 
fallait qid elle fut hien disciplime ear sans cela ses pertes, en pieces de 
position surtotdf eussefii etc phis considerables 

The last action we shall describe is one which is remarkable, because, 
although artillery had a predominant influence on the progress of the 
battle, its greatness was thrust upon it oddly enough by the incapacity 
rather than the skill of the General under whose direction it found 
itself. Its latent power was developed only by chance, and the arm* 
accomplished a great feat in spite of the indifference with which it was 
treated. 

The incident must specially interest us, because it is only a more than 
ordinarily striking illustration of the manner in which artillery was often 
regarded at the period of the Seven Years^ War, and of how it overcame 
prejudice and asserted its claim to at least an equal share of considera- 
tion with the other arms by what it effected by itself, and by the merit 
of its pex'formances alone. 

Up to the middle of the last century it had been regarded as a rather 
cumbresome appendage to the infantry, it had no independent leader 
of its own, no one therefore to speak for it, and was obliged to conform 
slavishly to the movements of the infantry, save when some General 
with an intelligence in advance of his age, such as Gustavus Adolphus, 
perceived its powers and handled it accordingly. Frederick blamed 
his artillery for letting him be sui’prised at Hochkirch, just because 
it was safe to make a butt of an arm which had no one to reply for it. 
Yet it helped him to win Rossbach, and saved him from ruin after he 
had found fault with it at Hochkirch. He had felt the weight of its 
blow at Kunersdorf, when he attempted to ignore it, and now it was 
again to make him i*espect its strength at Torgau. 

On the 2nd of November, 1760, Frederick was at Schilda. His old 
antagonist, Daim, faced him at Torgan in a very strong position, his left 
protected by the great pond (Grosser Teicli) and the Rohrgraben, his 
right on the heights near Siptit25, and the reserve behind Grosswig. 
The fault of this position was that there was not room for his force to 
manoeuvre, and the artillery, of which he had an immense force, were 
especially cramped for room. Therefore Daun, and because, too, he still 
cherished old-fashioned notions, left a large reserve of guns in his rear, 
and for once success was developed by ineptitude, 

1 BataiUcs ot principaux combats do la guorro do Sopt 'km* 



aa Prussian camp at Schilda. 
hh Austrian Army, 
c Austrian rear guard* 
d Prussian detachment under Ziethen. 
e Frederick beginning the attack. 
f Hulsen^s infantry. 
g Holstein’s cayalry. 


on its enterprise in heavy rain, and the path of the 
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The King realised at once that the position was too strong for any 
conventional form of assault, and yet it was imperative, for reasons 
which we need not enter into here, that he slioiild bring his opponent 
to battle. He had a great contempt for stupid old Daiin and his 
powers of manoeuvre, and he thought that the densely packed masses 
before him, if they attempted to change front, would probably find 
themselves in such confusion as would allow him to defeat them. 
Therefore he made a bold resolve. 

He determined to attack them both in front and rear, and to detach 
Ziethen with about half his force to move along the Butter Strasse and 
assail the Austrians on the west of Siptitiz Hill, while ho himself moved 
round their right in the shelter of thick woods and attacked them in 
rear, Frederick’s total strength was about 44^,000 inen, that of Dauii, 
65,000. 

At 6.30, on the morning of the 3rd of November, the movement of 
the King’s army began. Ziethen moved along the Batter Strasse, 
while Frederick divided his half of the army into three columns and 
directed them as follows : — 

The right column nearest Daun was commanded by himself and was 
chiefly composed of infantry. It was to march by Mcckrehna, Weiden- 
hayn, and Neiden, The second, under Hiilsen, was to move round on 
his left and come in at Elsnig. The third, which contained nearly all 
the cavalry and only a small force of infantry, was to sweep round 
further out still, and eventually join Hiilsen at Elsnig. 
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troops who were to make the turning movement lay under dripping 
trees. The woods were occupied by Austrian light troops^ and soon 
Daun was informed by them o£ what was taking place. Meanwhile the 
difficulties of the road increased at every step, and delays occurred 
whei’e minutes were of importance. Frederick was in fact again stak- 
ing the safety of his force on the chance of his opponent making a 
mistake. If his arrangements miscarried, his army might be destroyed 
in detail, and the success of his plan of attack naturally depended 
altogether on accuracy of execution, for it was essential that the blows 
from front and i-ear should fall on Daun simultaneously. We can here 
give no more than a very brief outline of the general events of the day, 
our attention being turned chiefly to the part played in it by artillery, 
and it is therefore enough to say that the King^s aiTangements mis- 
carried through various causes, and that Ziethen was tempted from bis 
true point, deployed his troops, and became involved unnecessarily soon 
with the Austrians away to his right towards Torgau. 

The columns with the King were much delayed by the rain and the 
softness of the roads. The guns sank deep into the muddy ground, 
and Frederick, anxious to keep his appointment with Ziethen, pushed 
on with the infantry alone. More difficulties and more delays further 
held him back, and finally goaded on by the I’oar of Ziethen^s guns, 
and the fear that his lieutenant might be beaten alone, Frederick 
determined to strike in. He had with him seven battalions of Grena- 
diers, a regiment of Hussars, and Earnings brigade of five infantry 
battalions. Also 20 guns. 

But to his astonishment the Austrian front opposed to him bristled 
with an unusually poweiTol line of guns, and seeing the hopelessness of 
engaging in an artillery duel under the cii'cumstances, the King sent 
the Grenadiers forward to the attack at once. For, when Daun had 
realised the intentions of his opponent, he attempted to change front, 
and made such dispositions as would move his best regiments to face 
the King, but the space being restricted, and the time limited, he 
felt unable to manoeuvre his i^eserve artillery simultaneously with the 
remainder of his troops. Therefore, it happened that left as it was at 
fii’st, in rear, it eventually found itself in front of the new position 
he had taken up, along tlie whole of which it was now stretched. ^ 

When the Prussians advanced to attack the left of the position from 
the wood through whicli they were moving, these guns received them 
with a tremendous fire of grape, and dealt the most frightful destruction 
through their ranks. One brigade was almost completely mowed down, 
and all its officers and men killed and wounded by this hellish fire,^^ 
as the King spoke of it. The Grenadiers ceased to exist as a body. 
The Austrian cavalry rushed down upou them to complete the rout, 
and of the seven battalions that had begun the advance, thei’e were not 
left enough survivors to form one. 

In tho moment of iux>d tlio Prussian guns had left their cover to try 
and support their comrades, but the odds against them were so 
tremendous that they wore instantly destroyed too. 

The late General Braokenbury in' his of Frederick/^ quotes 


^ Decker says that the great battery thus accideataUy formed numbered from 80 to 100 guns. 
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fte words of_Templehof with reference to this disaster, as given bv 
Decker: The batteries which the artillery sent to the left of the 

wood were annihilated in an instant. They had not even time to loS 
Already the officers, the gunners, and the drivers were 
either kdled or wounded by the artillery fire of the enemy.” Accord 
ing to Decker, too, the King turned to General Sybourg and said 
Did you ever in your life witness such a cannonade ? I, for mv n«i.r/ 
never have. General Brackenbury goes on liimsolf to say, “such 
was the effect o? Daun’s accidentally leaving a mass of artillery in front 
of his army. Tet, in the face of such facts as these, there are^still men 
who doubt the physioa,! effects of Field Artillery fire.” 

As successive Prussian reinforcements arrived on the scene thev 
struggled on agamst these guns gallantly, but with little eS mftft 
as the shades of night closed in and friend and foe became intermino-lS’ 

Daun Roth f 1/ ^oiinded, and so also was 

>.A outcome of the fight mio-ht 

ness blundSon to tfirke^rf Srposltiot^om rjtto 

two-and-a-half and three per 1000 mpn pioces was between 

":rss 

be spilt.” ^ human blood has to 

had accomplished up to tois timA troth it does not seem that it 

to be commemorated amongst the gr^ardeedrS^'^t/'^^^ “f'® 

the same time we mav feel a in«+ deeds of other nations. At 

batteries, even at this earlv tine E /®P’“tatiou which our 

those who took part in the p-r^af second to none of 

century. ^ m the middle of the last 

fought, it may, we think Te feirlv^attoW where they 

tunity and the smallness of the fo/cA oPPor- 

than to any deficiencies on their =‘'»ther 

on toeir part as regards training or courage 
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It i 33 ay be mentioned^ liowevei% that the records of tlie time do furnish 
us with such evidence of their distinguished condacb on tw-o occasions 
that it will be a pardonable partiality to draw attention to them here^ 
even if their performances were scarcely on the scale of those of which 
mention has liitlierto been made. 

At Miiiden^ fought the 1st of August^ 1759, where the misconduct of 
our cavalry under Sackville was only atoned for by the splendid cour- 
age of oiir infantry, who bore the brunt of the day\s fighting, and 
carried off the largest share of its lionoiirs, the English arfciliery likewise 
provoked the admiration of their allies. 

At 10 o^clock at night, when the whole of the Erencli line was in 
full retreat on the bridges, Decker says that a part of the allied artillery 
effected a manoeuvre, ^Svhicli could not have been more dextei*ously 
perfoi-med even in the present da.y.^^^ ^'Two light English batteries 
which formed part of the right wing persistently followed up the enemy 
along the shores of the marsh of Halilen, harassed his retreat, and 
finally took up a position opposite the bridges.-’^ Being j oined later on 
by two of the batteries of their allies, the fire of the 28 pieces thus 
collected prevented the French from ostablisliing tlienisodves in their 
former camp, and forced them to continue their retreat till they reached 
the heights of Dutzeii. 

In his general comments on the artillery of the yarbns nations of 
Europe which took part in the Seven Years^ War, the same historian 
pays our arm an even liigher compliment in the following words 
^^Tho EngHsli artillery was distingnished by its mobility, its elegance, 
and, above all, by the excellence of its 'mafJrieL Its administration was 
never degraded by a sordid econoiny. In the combat of Marhourg 
(31st July, 17(50), although the Englisli guns were not horsed, they 
followed the cavalry of Lord Granby at the trot, and. were always ready 
when required in action. When tho Frencli lighting in retreat sought 
to take up a position on tho riglit bank of the Diemel, it was this 
artillery which prevented their doing 

Templeliof also says: — The English artillery coiikl not have been 
better served, it followed the enemy wu’tli such energy, and plied him 
with so hot a fire, that it became impossible for him to rally.^'' 

Thus we leave the era of Frederick, but even as the old man is sink- 
ing into the grave, dark storm clouds are rising towards the' west. 
They bear the French Revolution, and behind them the eagles of 
Napoleoii are circling, in the air. 


Note. — Tlie maps ilhislratiiig Frederick's battles have been reproduced from 
tlie life of him written by ihe late Major-Genenii Charles brack eiibury, R.A. 

^ 1830 . 
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l^OTES OF LECTFEES 

OK 

ARTILLERY IN COAST DEFENCE. 

BY 

MAJOR A. C. HANSARD, R.A. 

(Insfmeio}' r>f Giimterj/). 


PART III. 

Pi EG COETEOE. 

Under tlio liead of Fire Tactics we considered tlie questions what 
object to fire at, and what projectiles to use. Wo now have to con- 
sider the means by which we can ensure that those projectiles shall hit 
the ol:qect. ‘ i 

A foreign writer has said that the olyect of a good system of '"'Fire 
OontroU^ (or control of the trajectory), should be to enable the Com- 
mander to hold, as it were, the mean trajectory of lus guns in his hand, 
and direct a stream of projectiles on to any spot he may wish ,* with 
the same facility with wliich a gardener, holding a hose, can direct a 
stream of water-drops on to first one plant and then tanother. 

There are three methods in use, by which this object is attained more 
or less completely ; the method used depending on the availability of 
instruments to find the imige, or position of the object; or the absence 
of .any such aids* 

We will take the last case first, namely, that in which we have no 
instrumental means of finding the riinge. The best way to make the 
method clear is, perhaps, to take an example. Wo will therefore sup- 
pose that an object is approiudiiug us, and is now at a range estimated 
to be 2000 yards. We first of all fire a shot, at an elevation short of 
2000 yards, to make sure that tlie distance of the object has not heen 
over-estimated ; for this first Bhofc an ehwation should bo selected, so 
much sliorter than that at whieb the object is believed to bo, as will 
allow plenty of time t(> loa<l and lay the remainder of tlio guns. We 
may suppose that Hie object is advioieiog at a ru,to of about four miles 
an hour ; at this rate it will lake a.bmtt a minute aud-a-half to cover 
200 yards ; we, iho!*efor<% fix on 1800 yo.rds as the elevation at which 
to fire our first shat* '’ilio burst of the shell (or with lioavy guns, the ' 'jj 

s|)lash of the projectile;) will show us whether this shot fell beyond the 
object, or between us and the objeotj and if tlxo latter, wo can judge " 

0* VOi* 3£IX. ; 
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whether it was well short or close up. We caunot a 

by which it was short, or at least any such e.sti.natolJ liki y L" b 
misleading, but we can almost always tell that it was certidi !v^. f 
deal shorter not very much short If not slmrt ni. .1 y a i^ood 

have to take off anoV- 200 ytds 

salvo guns,- are loaded and laid .?t an elevaliou sou ,n-], i 
than that of the first shot, in this ease ai v ‘ i^horter 

time eh™„e,, bei.g ict 'L‘g^, 1' i C™ 

Sff " ’■4 f“"“ ” 17»”o tf “ 

IS filed from one of the ranging guns. As Ion- ms ‘"'‘'■'‘i 

observed to fall short, we know tfhat the o’ n- i :; ’‘^4 

the 1800 yards ranged- but rsoou as one S "Lo "ell 

estimated range, and if that fell wnll a ' n than the 

laid with anele^ation 50 varS^ n^^^^^^^ 4'? ffu ns would be 

Now what waVdrae^n thribovrevamnlo w‘r H 

yards was predicted as the ran^rat wS to ‘ 

by Dsing a portion of the g^s'L pSc? P 

off for this purpose) as a rino-o ^ immlly two guns are told 

object had advaLed to within 5(fvtrdsrf 'h''' 

difference of 50 yards is to uHaw / ° i pi'odicted range. The 

last ranging shoMo communicate to the ^ ob.servo tho result of the 

and for the time of flight of the Loiect L‘’“' Tf 

IS increased, a larger difference i 4^''-' ''t tho object 

tbe ranging and salvo 

successive predicted ranges. ^ between two 

the leeward tbi.s system, 

remaining groups as salvo groups and ttrl ^iffng group, tho 

bands of a Sub-Oommandi ^yheTe *t tbe 

Group Officer would have to controUhe f'f tho 

leeward guns as range-finding gunl ^ ^ toll off his two 

armamenCr th'^S thTs the movable 

depression range-finders, but even gJnVof?*^^^*^^”*^ supplied with tho 

^„/?“^bt by this method, if their positio/n^^ primary annamout must 
are for any reason unavailable ^ * ’ '■''”ffo-tiii<b'>ig iiistrumoiit.s 

"®®^^jtb the salvo Us ^brapuel 

euns guns, according to tl?a er common 

^ns common is the had- the sme of the guns • fyo,,! 


mm common is the K to ,?! the g 

c arg6, bat ,vith ^e^^^^^ bursting 


I would bo preferable 
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on account of the bursting charge being large enough to give a visible 
burst and the advantage of using the same projectile throughout; 
or segineiit from R.B.L. With heavy guns when time shrapnel is not 
to be used from the salvo gunS; both they and the ranging guns 
would use the same projectiles. 

When ranging with percussion shell, the object should be to get the 
shell to burst to windward of the target, so that the driftiog'smoke 
may give a clear indication of the result of the shot ; sufficient deflec- 
tion must, therefore, be given to carry the shot to windward, unless the 
target has a broad front, wlien it would be sufficient to lay on the 
windward flank, without more deflection than is necessary to counteract 
the wind and bring the shot on to the point aimed at. The salvo 
guns will, of course, only have this latter deflection if the object is 
advancing or retiring direct. If the object is making a diagonal 
course, with regard to the lino of fire, deflection will also be necessary 
to compensate for the transverse movement during the time of flight; 
which may be taken as five seconds with R.M.L, guns at medium 
ranges. A rough rule, to find the number of minutes deflection neces- 
sary, when no instrument is available by which the angle moved through 
by the target in a given time can be measured, is to multiply the 
(supposed) rate of the object, in miles per hour, by five. In the case 
of a diagonal course, the distance between successive predicted ranges 
may be decreased, as also the difference between the elevations of the 
ranging and salvo guns. An object in motion cannot remain at a 
constant range unless it moves on tlie arc of a circle, in such an 
unlikely case the range could be found as for a standing target. 

The vsystem of fire control without a range-finder when the object is 
stationary is briefly as follows : — In this case all the guns of a group are 
used to find the range. The first shot, from the leeward gun, is fired at 
the estimated range of the object, the second with so much added to or 
subtracted from it as will ensure its falling on the opposite side of the ob- 
ject ; if successful in this, the object is now included between two known 
ranges ; this is called obtaining the long bracket the next shot is- 
fired at the mean of this bracket, and tlio next at the mean of the last 
elevation that gave a 4- and the last that gave a — ; this process is 
repeated until the object has been included between two elevations 
(ranges) which only differ by 50 yards ; called the short bracket 
a ^Werifying seines, of usually four shots, is then fired at the mean 
elevation of the short bracket ; if the result is that half of the verifying 
shots go over and half under, the mean trajectory passes approxi- 
mately through the water-line of the object ; if that object is a low one, 
such as a boat, we should accept this as the correct range ; if the object is 
a high one, such as the side of a ship, we must raise the mean trajectory 
by adding on 25 yards elevation ; anything over five feet should be 
looked upon as a high target. If three-fourths of the verifying series 
are overs, the mean trajectory passes above the water-line, and wo 
should keep to that range with a high target, but reduce by 25 yards 
for a low one ; if three-fourths are unders, the mean trajectory is short 
of the object, and the range must be inci'eased. If the first three 
shots at a low target, or the first two at a high one, are under, tke^ 



proportionis already wrong, and the verifying series should be con- 
tinued at the increased range ; if the first three are over, at a low 
target, the proportion is already wrong, and the aeries should bo 
continued at the reduced range. Deflection, in addition to that 
required to counteract wind, must be given for the ranging shots, to 
carry the shot to the windward of the object and facilitate observation, 
unless the object has considerable breadth ; this additional deflection 
should he taken oS when the verifying series is arrived at. 

When time shrapnel is to be employed, the fuzes will liave to be 
verified after the range is found ; the mean height of burst of two 
fuzes, bored to the same length, being taken as the datum from which 
to correct the length. Th^e rule for height of burst is that the 
apparent height in feet above the point aimed at must not exceed the 
number of hundreds of yards in the range; this is for E.M.L. or 
E.B.L. guns; for B.L. guns the number of feet must not exceed two- 
tbirds of the number of hundreds of yards. 

In all ranging it is most important that all the guns should invariably 
be laid on the same spot ; in coast gunnery this spot is defined to be 
the water-line at the stem of the ship ; or when the ship is in such a 
course that the stem is not visible, on the water-line at the stern ; if 
it is wished to shift the trajectory to any other part of the object, this 
must be done by corrections on the scales and not by laying on a 
different part of the object. When time shrapnel is used at the decks 
of ships at anchor, the elevation must be corrected to shift the trajec- 
tory on to the deck, and the height of hurst judged from the level of 
the deck. 

The following notes as to ranging at a standing object may bo found 
useful. First, it is better to get the first shot short rather than over, 
as giving a more easily observed result ; especially on service, wboro 
the object would be, probably, obscured at intervals by its own smoko ; 
but as onr endeavour should always be to bit the enemy if possible, 
the first shot must not be fired at a range which is known to be less 
than that of the obj ect. 

Secondly, do not be afraid of a bold alteration in olevation for the 
second shot ; 10 per cent, of the range would bo the usual correction, 
hut if the range is quite unknown and a long ono, 20 per cent, would 
not he too much ; “ creeping ” up to the target by small alterations is 
very slow, and wasteful of ammunition ; and, further, it is much more 
likely to have a disturbing effect on the accuracy of the enemy’s fire, 
if he finds shots falling on both sides of him. 

Thirdly, no notice should be taken of the result of a round which 
was unsteady in flight, or the result of which was not properly 
observed, or appeared doubtful; always repeat a shot at the same 
elevation in such cases. 

Fourthly, if a hit is obtained before the verifying seric^s is rciatflied, 
at once commence such a series at the olevation which gavo the hit. 

Fifthly, having obtained the correct trajectory with perciis.sion shell, 
do not alter the elevation when firing time shrapnel ; should anything 
seern to indicate that a change of elevation is required, return to per- 
cussion shell and verify afresh. An exception to this rule is when, in 
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verifying tlie Icngtli of fnzo^ two oi* more shells are blind or burst on 
graze^ ami all on the same side of the object ; these shots may then 
he considered as if they fornuul part of the verifying series^ and tlio 
elevation altered aceorditigly. 

The possibility of obtaining gt>od olTect with this system of fire 
control depends on correct obst^rvation of the result of each roinidj as^ 
indeed; is the case with any s\^stem ; the most diflicult case occurs 
when the object is staiiiona-ry and the smoko drifts straight from the 
enemy towards the guns^ or viet^- vend; laying would then have to be 
done eitlier l)y auxiliary marks, or by using clinometer for elevation 
and raarking the raciu* for direct io!i (if the guns are nob fitted with 
index plates and graduated arcs) ; and tlu.) observation could bo assisted, 
where practicable, by ilanking parties, or the ranging may bo con- 
ducted by salvos instead of by single shots. 

The second system of tire control is that used when an instrument 
is available wdiich can give the ranges continuously of a moving object 
on the water; such an instrument is tlic depression range-finder. 

This instrument wa,n*ks witli. a vertical base and, therefore, requires 
to bo at a certain height above the water ; it would usually be placed 
on a flank of the ba;ttory, sufficiently far away for the levelling not 
to bo afl'ected by the shock of discharge. Where the site is suitable 
it is placed behind and above the guns. When flank positions only 
are available, two stations should bo provided, one on each flank, and 
that one occupied which is to windward, and is, therefore, not inter- 
fered with by smoke. In any case the instrument will bo at some 
distance from the guns, and consetjuenily the raugo as given by the 
instrument will not bo the true range from the guns in all cases. The 
distance from the centre of a group of gums to the range-finder is 
called the displacement of that group ; the diffei'ence between 
the range from the gvoup to a,n object, and the range from the depres- 
sion range-finder to the Siuno object, is called the group difference.^^ 
This dilfereiico is a variable quantity; at 0 on diagx^am the range is 



the same from the group and from the range-finder, and the group 
difference would be zoro ; as the object moves from 0 to y/, the differ- 
ence is constantly increasing and is a + quantity ; as it moves from 0 
to B it is also constantly increasing, and is a — quantity. Thus the 
differences vary with the different angles of training of the guns. 
The difference also varies with the range. When the object moves 
towards the group from 0 to f7, the training has, of course, not altered; 
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but tbe difference, which at 0 was zero, has become a laro-e rninncf 
quantity. For this reason, in order that the tables may rornahi coriSt 
appioximately for all ranges, the depression range-finder must not be 
placed more than about 200 yards to a flank of tlie CToiips. Tlieso 
differences are either calculated (which gives the best results) or 
obtained by construction (in the manner shown in regulations for 
Gamson Artillery practice) ; and tabulated ; the calculation' bein.) 
made for a medium range of, usually, 2000 yards. ' 

Group difference tables are only made out in multiples of 25 yards • 
as aie all other tables of range corrections ; the length of the probable 
rectangle being ^such that it is not worth while considering ^auy 'less 
quantity, dhe tables show the corrections which have to be made 
netween certain angles of training. There must be in eLh m<oun n 
gioup difference table for each station of the depression range-finder 
The method of using the table is as follows .--—The Group Officer' 
\v 10 in this system chooses the actual moment to fire his gnnsbsnbiect 
to the orders he may have received from the Fire Co ni, andm^V f 
rate and order of firing), watches the dial by which 
passed^ down to him ; and, taking into account the rate at which the 
range IS altering, and the time that it takes to lay the giiim mS un 
fheirimt commence firing when the dial shows a cerfoin rln .-e He 
So Si- ° ascertaining that it k nearly 

thLStTay^ SlSeSraSgS- heten Stctrtlio^li 
this process clearer ^ ^ example, perhaps, makes 

Wien the guns are tnn np the range da mds 2500 ’1—1 ■ 

that it will take 30 seconds tn jards; lie knows 

fire when the dial reads 2300 aI sn therefore decides to 

on the object (for direction? h nearly 

referring to Lis table he fink tha+Vf^^* training roads 330°, 

S40”,af„„eetiono7+ ““'j 

that position the obiect is annroYimffil that in 

group than from thl depres^Fon ranS^I fartiier from the 

order, 2375 yards Iq’tr^^^nrio ^^g^-finder) ; he then gives tlie 

“ OommencJ’firing.»® ITp-ltfoe 

trouble if the difference correetinria i n I save 

the portion of the arc to which they refer'^ 2 thf 
saved the necessity of referring to the tahk! ^ 

By this means the ran 2 *e from fha 

to the object is converted at eaoh ^ ^ range-finding station 

grouphy the Group Officers ^ 

mMeby theKre^J2man^der^fora-*^-™f*^°“® which have to be 
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is a very different thing from the actual range^ or distance from the 
gun to that object. 

The first point to be considered by the Fire Commander is whether 
his guns are laid by tangent sights for elevation^ in the drill-hook 
called case I. ; or by index plates, or some other means of giving 
quadrant elevation, in the drill-book case II. If the latter is used he 
will have’ to make a coiTection to the range due to the state of the 
tide. The reason for this is shown by the diagram. 



The quadrant elevation is calculated for mean tide level, or rather 
for seven feet above that level (seven feet being about half the height 
of side of a battleship). Now, if the gun is elevated to a certain 
range oii the index plate, successive shots similarly laid will follow the 
same trajectory {UA C in diagram) cutting the mean tide levels B in 
A ,* if the tide rises to the level EB] the trajectory cuts it at and 
in order to reach an object at the same distance from the gun as 
before, as more elevation must be given. If the tide falls to CD, 
the trajectory cuts the water-line at a greater distance from the gun, 
and elevation must be taken off. The error due to tide also varies 
with the range ; at long ranges, where the trajectory is very curved, 
the errors are small ; but at short ranges, where the trajectory is flat, 
as at M NO^ the errors are large. Also the errors will not be the 
same when using R.M.L. guns with low velocities and consequently 
curved trajectories, as with B.L. guns having high velocities and^ 
therefore, flat ti^ajecbories, especially at short ranges. In practice it is 
found sufficient if a table is made showing the coiTection necessary at 
each 1000 yards in range, and for each quarter-tide, the corrections 
being given in multiples of 25 yards. This correction is not necessary 
when laying the guns for elevation by tangent scale, as the elevation 
is then given with reference to the line of sight and not from a hori- 
zontal plane. 

The next error to be considered is that due to the fact that different 
brands of powder do not give a constant muzzle velocity to the pro- 
jectile ; and that atmospheric influences, such as increase or decrease 
of density, due to the presence of more or less moisture, increase 
or decrease of tempei’atnre, barometric pressui’e, or of wind blowing 
np or down the range, give variations in the amount of resistance to 
the passage of the projectile through the air. The effect of these 
different influences is known as the powder error, or the error 

63 
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of tlie day/^ Tiais eiror is beyond calculation, and can only be 
ascertained by observation of tbe results of the first shots ; or, if 
time permits, a few trial shots may be fired at a known range. It 
should be pointed ont, however, that the^ greater part of this error is 
due to a deficiency in muzzle velocity, arising from the age or differ- 
ence of brand of the powder; and that, tlierefore, tlie error will not be 
constant at all ranges. The table at page 310 Text-book of 6un- 
nery,^^ illustrates this well. It is there shown that with a 12-inch 
B.L. gun (muzzle velocity 1900) a loss in muzzle velocity of 50 Is. 
would result in a loss in range of 50 yards at 1000 yards, and of 175 
yards at 4000 yards. Hence a trial shot from this gun, fired at a 
known range of 1000 yards, and falling 50 yards short, would in 
reality indicate that a correction of 1 75 yards was required at 4000 
yards. Again, the same table shows that half a gale of wind blowing 
up the range (towards the gun) would cause an error of one and-a- 
half yards (practically imperceptible) at 1000 yards, but at 4000 yards 
the error would be 32 yards. Thus it is evident that reliable informa- 
tion, as to the error of the day, can only be obtained by trial shots 
fired at a known range, if this range is somewhere about the same as 
that at which we are about to engage the enemy. It would usually 
be safe to give a + correction for the first shot, as powder rarely 

shoots up to the tangent scale.'’^ 

When firing at a ship, a further correction must bo made to carry 
the trajectory on to that part of the ship we wish to hit. This is 
necessary because, as mentioned before, guns arc laid on the stem at 
the water-line (or stern at the water-line when the stem is not visible), 
and ranges are taken to the same points. If, therefore, no correction 
is made for length, a correctly laid salvo will all hit about the stem or 
stern, and some of the shots will certainly fall short and do no damage. 
We may wish to hit a definite point, as for instance, the forward bulk- 
head in a central citadel ship end-on at a short range, and in that 
case would find, in the list of ships, the distance of this point from 
the point aimed at ; but if the length of range precluded any idea of 
attacking a particular point, we should add on about half the length 
of the ship, say 50 yards for battleships, so as to bring the trajectory 
on to the centre ; if the ship makes a diagonal course with the line 
of fire, a less correction will be required. This correction will generally 
be an addition to the elevation, as we are generally laying at the 
' nearest part of the ship, and trying to hit a point further off.^ When 
the ship is broadside-on, or nearly so, no correction to range is ordinarily 
necessary if ^ using quadrant elevation; but with tangent elevation 
■ usually a sufficient addition must be made to raise the point of impact 
a few feet, vi 2 . : from the water-line which is the point aimed at, to 
half-way np the side. An exception would bo in the attack of a water- 
line belt at close ranges, where with quadrant elevation some elevation 
may have to be taken off. 

So far the corrections that have been mentioned are equally applic- 

1 When the ship is retiring from the battery in a course which makes an angle of about 45®, or 
; less, with the line of fire, her bows will be visible from the guns, and if that point is laid on, 
some elevation must be taken off in order that the centre of the vessel may be struck. 
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able to either a standing or monng object. When the object is in 
motion^ there is yet another correction to be made ; this is due to the 
travel of the object^ during' the time which elapses between the moment 
when the drum-reader calk out the range, and the fall of the shot on 
the water. This time is made up of : first, the time lost in passing the 
range from the instrument to the group dial; second, the time lost 
between the Group Oflicerk command to commence firing and the 
firing of the gun ; and, lastly, of the time of flight. The first two times, 
which are included in the term time of firing/^ will vary according 
to the facility with which the range can bo passed to the groups, and 
also according as the guns are laid by tangent or quadrant elevation ; 
but for a given method of laying in any work, they can be made, by 
good drill and practice, very nearly constant; and’ having once been 
ascertained, this time of liring^^ must be always adhered to. The 
time of flight, of course, varies according to the range. 

The actual distance travelled by the object during the time in ques- 
tion is not important, what we want to know is, by how much the 
range is increased or diminished during that time. 

This can be ascertained by watching the dial, and taking the number 
of seconds which elapse while the range changes by 50 yards. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that it is observed that the range is altering 50 
yards every eight seconds, and that the time of firing is three seconds, 
and the time of flight for the range is five seconds ; then a correction 
has to be made for the alteration of the range during eight seconds, 
and as this alters 50 yards in that time, 50 yards will be the correction 
to be made. If the range altered 50 yards in four seconds, a correc- 
tion of 100 yards would have to be made; and if it altered 50 yards 
in sixteen seconds, a connection of 25 yards would have to be made. 
The correction must be added if the range is increasing; subtracted if 
decreasing. Tables are made out to show the corrections at various 
ranges. Separate tables are required for case 1. and for case II. ; the 
^^time of firing being different in each case. 

The explanation of these various correctious to the range takes 
some time, and it may, therefore, appear as if much calculation was 
involved ; but, as a matter of fact, with a little pimctice the application 
of them is easy. 

Before an action commences the Fire Commander will know by 
what means his guns have to be laid, and consequently whether the 
correction for tide will be necessary or no. If so, he will have also 
ascertained the state of the tide; then, as soon as his object is indicated to 
him by the Section Commander, and its range approximately obtained, 
he can by rofercnco to the table see the necessary correction. He 
will make a coiTection for powder, either as the result of observation 
of previous rounds or for the first shot by au estimate. He will also 
make a correction for the length of the vessel, which need be only 
approximate. Lastly, he will observe the rate at which the dial is 
changing, and make a correction for ^^time of firing.*^^ It is con- 
venient to have a note-book ruled in columns as follows ; — 
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4- 

— 



+ 

— 

Powder... ... 

50 






Tide ... ... 







Leiigtli... ... 

50 


1 




Time of firing 


35 





Nett Total + 50 




The nett result of the several corrections he will give to the dial 
number, who will show the range, as read by drum-reader, corrected 
by this amount. 

For instance, suppose the guns (9-inch E.M.L.) to be laid by quad- 
rant elevation; the tide to be low; range 3000 yards; object, a 
battleship, appi’oaching nearly end-on; and powder has been shoot- 
ing 50 yards short at this range. 

Then, the Fire Commander sees by his table that for low tide at 
3000 yards — 25 is the correction required, and enters it in the ~ 
column; for powder he enters 50 in the + column, and the same 
amount for length of ship; he now ascertains that the range is 
decreasing 50 yards in 20 seconds; looking to the ^Hime of firing^^ 
table for case IL, he sees that the correction is 25 yards, and, as the 
range is decreasing, this must be entered in the — column. The nett 
result of these corrections is -f 50, which ho, thereforo, gives to the 
dial number, who, until a fresh correction is given liim, will always 
show on bis dial 50 yards more range tlian is read out by the drum- 
reader. 

The Fire Commander will also have to correct for deflection ; for 
which three things have to be considered ; first, if the wind is across 
the range, sufficient deflection must be given to counteract its effect ; 
secondly, a correction must be made (except when the ship is end on 
to the guns) to carry the trajectory from the point aimed at (viz., the 
stem) to the point we wish to hit ; these two corrections being neces- 
sary for stationary as well as moving objects. Lastly, correction must 
be made for the travel of the object during the time of flight. The 
actual distance travelled in this time is not of moment, the essential 
point to be ascertained is the arc traversed by the object. For 
instance, if a point moves through an arc of one degree in five seconds 
of time, and the time of flight is also five seconds, it is clear that we 
must lay the gun one degree ahead of that point in order to hit it ; if 
the time of flight wei*e 10 seconds, we should have to lay two degrees 
ahead ; and if two-and-a-hal£ seconds, half a degree ahead, and so on. 
When the guns are laid by quadrant elevation the time of flight is all 
that need be considered, as the gun-layer standing on tlie sighting- 
step keeps his gun laid for direction until the moment of firing ; wlien 
tangent elevation is used a small time of firing, to allow for the layer 
-to get down from the slide, must be added to the times of flight. 
Thus there must be two tables, one for case I. and one for case II., as 
with the range correction. The time taken by the object to pass over 
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one ^ clegree^ can 1)0 ascerl-aitiecl by 'watolurig' t1:i0 gratiiiatocl arc of tlie 

depression raage-iinder. 

These corroct»ioi)s on,u also be convenbtii.ly noted on a raled foriii 
as 

11. L. XL 


Wind ... ... 

10 

:! j 


Lonqli ... 

do 

I! 


Tiiiu^- of fligld 


'ir> j. 



Nell, lotfil 


To take an instanco, suppose a battXc.sliip broadside-on (300 feet 
long) passes from b to il ovt^r one tlegree in ten seconds; range 3000 
yards; wind from loft to right reqidriug 10 mimites to coiintez^act it; 

then 10 minutes L are required for wind 60 minutes L are 

■ 30 ' . ■ 


required if we wish to hit her in tlie centre; and from the tabic 45 
minutes 11 to correct for time of liiglit ; or a nett result of 25' Left. 
As the service dial can only signal in qao.rter-"degrGGS this would be 
signalled as half n dogreo. It may 1)0 remarked that a very rough 
approximation would l)o sufficieiit in migaging so large an object as a 
battle-ship^ unless wo wisheil to aKeinptihe destructiou of a definite 
portion of her ; siiux) if she is end-on only wind correction is required ; 
and if broadside-oiq and in motion, tlu^ corrections for lengtli and £of 
time of flight will approximately cancel each other. 

The correctiouB, both to range and to defiection, can only be looked 
upon as approximations; the only way to get good shooting is to care- 
fully observe the result of each shot, or salvo, and make corrections 
accordingly. Many ciixaimstaiices which defy calculation, such as 
refraction, which causes the object to appear, and the guns to be laid 
(with tangent elevation) too high, and other atmospheric conditions, 
affect the shooting ; so that the first shots must always be regarded in 
the light of trial shots. If the corrections above treated of are pro- 
perly made, the error cannot, ho wwer, be very great; and in case's 
where, from the enemy^s smoke or other causes, the observation is 
difficult, unless they are made there can be no chance of hitting the 
object ; in any case the nearer the first shot falls, the easier it will be to 
observe and correct the error. 

The error in range can be zneasured by the depression range-finder, 
the range being taken to the splash of the shot, the difference between 
this and the range of the ship at the same moment being the correction 
to be applied for the next round. It has been suggested that this 
correction may bo automatically made by bringing the cross-wire on 
the splash, and tnaking tlio horijaoiital wire cut it by sliding the ful- 
crum in or oixt, without altering tlie range ; then, bringing the wires 
back on to the object by the drum, a new range will be found— which 
will be the corrected range.' Thi^ would give vgbod Results " a a 
stationary object, biit if the tidal error ‘ Oi^ a largo po'#der‘Brrt)f enter 
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into the question, it will not give true results j tlie instrument, set 
thus with a false height, would give corrections varying directly with 
the range ; while the tidal error varies inversely as the range and 
the powder error bears a fractional proportion to the range. 

The error in direction is best judged by eye, and if the Fire Com- 
mander^s station is at some distance to a flank of the guns, he must 
have an observer near them to estimate this error for him, who, of 
course, must be in communication with him. The angular error in 
direction can, of course, bo measured by the arc of tlie depression 
range-finder if the observer is sufficiently well trained. It is much to 
be wished that a second depression range-finder for the purposes of 
observation should be mounted in each Fire Oommander^s station ; 
this would obviate the necessity for taking the other instrument away 
from its proper function of continuously recording the range. 

It facilitates the making of corrections if the tables are mounted on 
rollers ; there should be one roller for Case II,, having on it a tide 
table; a table of corrections to range for a time of firing of (usually) 
about three seconds ; and a deflection table for the times of flight. A 
roller for Case I. requires no tide table ; a table of range corrections 
for time of firing (usually) about eight seconds ; and a deflection table 
for times of flight plus two to four seconds for gun-layer to get clear 
of recoil. The tables should be so mounted on the roller fhat the 
corrections for a given range come one under the other. 

In this system of fire control the Fire Commander is entirely x’espon- 
sible for the correctness of the trajectory ; he has, therefore, to make 
the corrections and observe the results. It should be noted that the 
corrections will need constant watching; as the range changes, the 
tidal error may change, also the powder error ; if the vessel alters her 
speed or changes her direction, the rate at which the range increases 
or decreases will vary, and so will the deflection correction. 

The Group Officer’s responsibility in this system, as regards fire 
control, is limited to choosing the proper moment to fire, and 
to making the proper correction for group difference ; he has, of 
course, the responsibility of seeing that the guns are being correctly 
loaded and laid and at the right object, but this is part of the duties 
included under Fire Discipline.’^ The Gun-Oaptains are also respon- 
sible that the guns are not fired, unless the laying has been properly 
completed within the prescribed time of firing, even though they 
receive the order from the Group Officer to commence firing. 

The third system of fire control is that used when we have an instru- 
ment which can tell us, not only the range to an object, but the position 
of the object with reference to the guns, that is the range and training 
necessary. The position-finder is such an instrument, and it auto- 
matically records, on dials at the group, the range and training to the 
object from the group by simply bringing the telescope of the 
instrument on to the object ; thus the necessity for a group difference 
correction is done away with ; but there must be a separate instrument 
for each group. 

In this system the guns are laid, not on the object but on a spot 
over which it is about to pass, and fired when it comes over that spot. 
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The process is shortly as follows : The operator at the instrument^ 
who has been informed by the Fire Commander of the ship^ and the 
portion of it^ if any^ which he wishes to attack, follows up the object 
until he receives a signal from the group that they are ready to lay. 
The instrument is provided with a pencil which, as the telescope is 
moved, traces on a slate the course followed by the object on which 
the telescope is directed. As soon then as he receives the signal he 
traces the course of the vessel foi*, say, a half-minute and then pre- 
dicts,''^ by reference to this course, where the object will be at the end 
of another half-minute; certain corrections have to be made, as for 
drift (the guns being laid by training arc and not by tangent scale for 
dix’ectioii) ; for travel during time of flight (no time of firing enters 
into this case, as the guns ai*e fired electrically from the position-finding 
station, at the moment when the object comes over the predicted posi- 
tion) ; for powder, length of ship, and tide ; but these corrections are 
made, simply, by the application of scales. The point at which the 
gun must be laid, in order to hit the ship in the selected part as she 
comes over the predicted position, having thus been found and marked 
on the slate, the pencil of the instrument is brought over this spot ; a 
signal is then sent to the group that the training and range, then 
showing on the dials, are those at which the gun is to be laid. The 
pencil is then brought over the predicted position, and as the ship 
crosses the cross-wires of the telescope the operator fires the guns. 

The observation of result, and correction of error of the shot is 
effected very easily by means of a flexible finger attached to the instru- 
ment ; the cross-wires of the telescope being brought on to the splash, 
the flexible finger is brought over the point aimed at, thus auto- 
matically showing for the next shot the correction required ; for if the 
pencil is brought over the next predicted position of the object the 
finger will show the point that must be aimed at. 

This system gives the most perfect division of labour ; the Fire 
Commander can devote his entire attention to the effect produced by 
his fire on the enemy; the operator makes all corrections to ensure 
the trajectory passing through the desired spot ; and the Group Officer 
can devote his entire attention to the superintendence of the fire dis- 
cipline of his group. 

The Group Officer has control of the fire to the extent that bis 
group cannot be fired without his orders, so ensuring that the guns 
are properly laid ; also the prediction can not be made until his order 
to lay is given; a switch, which controls the firing current for the 
whole group, and worked by a dial number under the Group Officer’s 
orders being placed in the group. 

A firing plug, which makes another controllable break in the firing 
current, is placed in the circuit for each gun, under charge of the 
Gun-Captain, who does not insert it until he is satisfied that his gun is 
correctly laid at the predicted range and training, and no number is 
in danger from the recoil. Thus if any one gun of the group is not 
ready, and the Group Officer, in order not to lose the prediction, gives 
the order to commence firing, that particular gun will not be fired. 

As regards the advantages and disadvantages of the three systems. 
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'With the first, there is the serioiXvS disadv-aiitage that a proportion 
of our guns are occupied in firing at a spot on the water, to tell us 
when the enemy arrives at that spot; a largo proportion of the pro- 
jectiles from these ranging guns can, therefore, Jiavo no chance of 
inflicting damage, and the volume of effective lire is by so much 
reduced. Also since we can only tell by this motliod when the object 
reaches a range some 50 yards distant from tho predicted range, a 
possible error is introduced. The system has one cliaractcristic which 
may be set to its credit, namely, that no calculation is necessary, that 
by its means fire can be maintained at a moving object without the aid 
of any range-finding instrument, and that no trained specialists are 
required. It has a further disadvantage from the fire discipline point 
of view, that when the Group Officer is conducting the fire of a single 
group, he must of necessity give all his attention to observing his fire, 
and cannot properly superintend the lire discipline of his group. 

In the second system, the necessity for corrections involves possible 
sources of error which, when observation of fire is difficult, may escape 
detection. Also, the Fire Commander is likely to have his attention 
so much taken up by them, that he cannot properly devote himself to 
the observation of effect of his fire on the object, and to the considera- 
tion of the proper moment to change his projectiles. 

Ill the first system the officer controlling the fire must be in or near 
the battery, and cannot well be in direct communication with his next 
superior ; this is, of course, a disadvantage. 

In the depression range-finder system the Fire Commander can be at 
some little distance from the guns, out of their smoke, and out of reach 
of shells directed at the battery ; the possible positions, however, are 
limited in most cases; and a shift of wind may necessitate a change to 
a fresh fighting station. With the position-finder, as this instrument 
does not involve group difference correction, the best possible position 
can be found for it, irrespective of distance, the only condition neces- 
sary being that it should be at a certain height, and be able to cover 
the whole area covered by the guns it works ; and the cells for several 
position-finders can be placed so as to be well under the control of 
the Fire Commander. Also several Fire Oommanderis stations can 
be placed within easy reach of the Section Commander^ s position, thus 
making the tactical control much easier. 

Moreover, for guns mounted in casemates, whei'O the accumulation 
of smoke would soon render laying over sights an impossibility; or 
for high-angle guns or howitzers mounted in concealed batteries, from 
which no direct view of the enemy is possible, this system is a neces- 
sity. The presence of smoke in front of a casemated work becomes, 
with this system, a positive advantage, as tending to prevent accurate 
laying on the^ part of the enemy, whilst not interfering with our own. 
The general introduction of smokeless powder will, however, greatly 
modify these advantages. With the depression range-finding system 
one instrument can give ranges for several groups, but can only fight 
one object at a time; with the position-finding system there must be 
one ^mstrument to each group, thus necessitating a large increase of 
specially-trained men, and involving the throwing of a group out of 
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action, slionkl its particular inHtnim(U)t become from any cause unser- 
viceable. Each group coubl, bowev'cr, be directed at a dilTereiit object 
or part of a vcvssel if requii-iuL W'^b li depression rangc-luuling system 
tlioro slioulil always be a second insfruinent in reserve. 

In the lecture on Fii'O Tactics'’^ it was pointed out that it is vory 
desirable tha.t we sliould liave the }>ower of obtaining sinuilta,nooins 
hits, ns cdose i.ogethei* a^s ]>os.sible ; this is always of iinp<)rtanee as 
regards the sahu) from (Mch grt>up, a,nd is aJso desirable as regards tlio 
lire of a W’ork as a. wliulcn 

With any systcun of lire control in whicli the guns arc laid for direc- 
tion by sigbis, the possibility of eoneentraiiug the lire on a particular 
spot is obtained, dins is not the case with the position-finding 
system, as the guns are thou laid by the arcs, which are oriented alike, 
the lines of lire are, therefore, paa*aII(‘L Suppose a ship, breadth 60 
feet, is engaging eml-on a group of four guns, fonglit by position- 
finder, the distance from rnazzle to muzzle being 2 t feet, the Hues of 
lire of the outermost guns will be 72 feet ajxirt, and their projectiles 
will, therefore, miss the vessel. This is a serious disadvantage at 
present to the position-linding^ system; it can, of course, be mitigated 
by sub-division of the groups, but this necessitates a largo increase of 
specialists and instruments, multiplication of lines of cominnnicatiou, 
a larger number of (i roup OHi<^ers, and, most im])ortant of all, we then 
lose the power of liring largo salvos simultaneously. 

As regards simiiliaiu'ous hil>s, tlie position-fimling system ensures 
the guns of a group btung Hreti absolutedy at the sa-mo instant ; with 
depression ramge-liiuling system we do not get this absolutely as the 
guns are llrtM.l by word of comirmnd ; tliere is no reason, liowever, why 
the guns sliould not bo fireil electrically l\y the Group Olliccr, if the 
proper fittings were provided, so tliat this defect cannot be looked 
upon as inberent in the depression range-finding system. As regards 
the possibility of obtaining simultaneous hits from a number of 
groups, this is practicable with depressioii range-finder, the Fire Com- 
mander ordering the Group Officers to all lay for a given range; with 
position-finder it is m>t practicable, the Fire Commander having no 
possible means of pointing out a special spot for prediction to all tho 
operators. 

An examination of practice reports seems to show that there is not 
much difference in the effectiveness of fire conducted by the two 
systems; if any exists it is in favour of the depi’ossion range-finder. 
At practice, however, usually only one or two guns of a group are 
manned, if the whole were fired, probably the percentage of hits would 
be much more in favour of the depression range-finder than it is at 
present. 

It may bo noted that if absence of smoke permits laying for direc- 
tion by sights, the position-finder can bo used in the same way as the 
depression ranga-finder, and being an improved and larger instrument, 
correcting automatically for displacement, and requiring no calculations 
on the part of the Fire Commander, should give. the highest possible 
results. The system of control in this case would be the same as with 
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depression range-finder, the guns being fired by order of Group 
Officers and Gnu-Captains. 

Note. — It lias been proposed to arrange tlie training arcs so that tlic line.s of 
fire slioiild converge at 2000 yards; it should be boruo in mind that the amde 
neees.sary to con verge these lines varies not only with (he range, but with tlio 
angle of training; therefore this plan woubl oidy converge (he (ire for one 
position of the enemy. A bettor plan would lie that a dial for eaeli gun should 
show the correct training for that gun. A diflicnlty iiri.'ies in hiyiim gmis for 
(lireotioii by training arc, wlien there are no actual pivots, due (,o The rihiv 
between the trucks and racers ; the line of fire will vary slightly in direction" 
though the pointer reads the .same, according ns the last motion iii trainino- was 
trail right or trail left; the last motion should, therefore, be always in ihe'''same 
direction, in the same manner that the last motion of the elevating gear slionld 
always be one of depression. > ° 


PART IV. 

Fire Discipline. 

The object of fire discipline is to ensure uniformity in tbe sbootiuo- 
or the guns. ° 

Without good fire discipline no effective fire control is possible, and 
tbe best tactical scheme of defence will be rendered iisole.ss. The 
whole value of Artillery in Coast Defence may, therefore, be said to 
depend od_ the efficieiiey of Group Coinmaiiders, Group Officers, 
Gun-Captains, and Gun-Layers, who are responsible for maintaining 
fire discipline; and this fact cannot bo too often or too stroivdy im“ 
pressed ou those officers and N,-C. officers. ■ 

This is especially necessary under modern conditions of figlitimr 
gnns, since the Fire Coinmander is usually at some distance from tlio 

dSedtvbbi? bad five discipline, are less easily 

detected by him ; thus misleading him (or the operator in the position- 

tlntaf S-l « 1 ° I'*'! ‘'“"‘V"' =0 "" «pp““c 

aocordi,gl,, iAke a," 

Good fire discipline simply consists in rapid and correct drill under 

shall be ° fsurmgthat the various operations 

remembered that haste is‘ not smmd*^aml thaT It must bo 

be ensured by each unmliAr Ztf , m * lapidity of fire can only 
. work, quickly but without hurry. work, aud only bis own 

Many details of loading are of’the utmost importance ; for instance. 
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the use of too wet a sponge^ a gas-check or wedge-wad forgotten/ the 
charge not properly rammed home, will all result in a loss^of muzzle 
velocity, consequent loss of range, and the certain throwing away of 
that shot; and will probably so mislead the Fire Commander as to 
cause him to make a false cori'ccbion for the next shot, thus throwimr 
away that also. “ 

As regards laying, any error in setting the sights, or in actual laying, 
or in not remembering to depress last, will cause errors in range and 
direction; again misleading the Fire Cominander (or operator). ° 

When depression range-finder is used if the Guu-Captaiu does not 
fire the gun in the precise time laid down, the Fire Commander’s 
correction for “ time of firing ” will be thrown out, and as he cannot 
know to what cause the error was due, he will be misled as to his 
corrections. 

This point should be impressed on Gun-Oaptainsbtliat the order 
from the Group Officer to commence firing means that the gans are to 
be fired if they are properly laid (Case If.) or if the laying is com- 
pleted in the proper time (Case I.) It is better for a gmi to miss its 
turn and wait for the next prediction than to mislead the Fire Com- 
mander. Gun-layers, of course, must not give the signal that they are 
on, unless they are properly laid. 

Group Officers must be careful to give the order to commence firing 
the instant the dial shows the required range, if any delay occurs tlie 
^Giine of firing correction will be vitiated; they must, therefore, 
watch the dial closely as the band approaches that range. Should a 
Group Officer become aware, after firing, oE any circumstance which 
might render the result of the round unreliable, lie should corarauui- 
cate at once with the Fire Oommairder, through the Group Commander 
if there is one, in order that the Fire Conimaiider may not be misled. 
When group salvos are fired there is less chance of an error, in the 
service of an individual gun, misleading the Fire Commander ; as the 
average result of the whole of the shots would be taken to base the 
correction on ; and any considerable difference of one shot from the 
others would show that something was wrong with it ; this is a further 
advantage of firing by salvos. This does not, however, excuse any 
relaxation of watchfulness over the fire discipline ; under modern 
conditions of objects moving at higdi speed, and a comparatively small 
number of heavy guns taking considerable time to load, the number 
of shots that can be fired at the object is not great; and we cannot, 
therefore, afford to throw away ammunition. The number of shots that 
can bo fired under given conditions can easily be calculated; for example, 
a 10-inch M.L. gun in a casemate is able to bear over an arc of 70®, 
this gun takes If minutes to load and lay ; suppose a vessel passes 
parallel to the front of the battery at an average range o£ 2000 yards 
and at a speed of 12 miles an hour, she will cross the arc of fire in 
about seven minutes ; therefore, if the gun was ready to fire the 
moment it could bear, five shots in all can be fired at her. 

The necessity for superior accuracy of laying with modexm ordnance 
is further shown, if wo consider that^ an error of five minutes in lay- 
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ing will cause an error in range at 2000 yards of 

29 yards witli 64-pr. B.M.L. (converted) giin. 

42 „ ,, lO-incli li.M.L. 

100 ,3 33 lO-iiich B.L. 

These considerations make it evident that, tlie better the weapon, 
the greater is the necessity for a high standard of training, intelligence, 
and care, on the part of those who have to use it. 

Bad shooting is sometimes caused by the racers being out of level ; 
this when quadrant elevation is given by index plate', multipliers, or in 
fact by any means except some form of clinometer, will cause errors 
in range as well as direction. These errors should I)e ascertained and 
allowance made at the gun for them under the direction of the Gronp 
Officer. If the errors are not great an average can be struck and 
applied as a permanent correction ; bat if they are large and vary 
much, it would be better to always lay by clinometer or by tangent 
sights; of course, guns in a group must not be laid, some with tangent 
and some with quadrant elevation, owing to the different corrections 
required to be made in each case by the Fire Commander. 

A couple of illustrations from actual practice may serve to emphasize 
the above remarks on the necessity of thorougii fire discipline. In 
the first case a standing tai'geb was being fired at, a depression range- 
finder being used to find the range; the first shot as observed by 
depression range-finder fell 100 yards sliort, a correction of this 
amount was made by the Fire Commander; the second shot fell 
about 100 yards over ; 50 yards was taken off* by tlie Fire Commander, 
and the third shot fell 50 yards over; for the fourth shot the original 
range was reverted to and a hit obtained. On returning stores a 
wedge-wad too many was found ; this was evidently omitted the first 
round, causing the shot to start forward in rimning up, and thus giving 
too short a range. Now in this case not only was that round wasted 
in which the fault of fire discipline occurred, but the next two as well. 
In the second case a moving target was the object, good practice was 
being made at it, when a temporary cessation of tiro wois ordered the 
guns being loaded and run up at the time; on resuming practice in a 
few minutes time, the next salvo was very short, correction was made 
and the next was equally over; taking off this correction again 
resulted in as good practice as before it was pot on. Tlie cause of 
this was traced to the use of too much water in the sponge tanks ; for 
all the rounds, except that in which the pause occurred, probably an 
equal time elapsed, or nearly so, between the loading and firing; so 
that an equal powder error in each case was caused ; in the round 
where the delay took place the water in the bore had more time to act 
on the powder and thus caused an increased error ; and resulted in the 
throwing away of two salvos. 

To sum up the responsibilities of various officers in action as regards 
the points mentioned j the Section Commander, at the coinrnonceinent 
of an action will indicate to the Fire Commanders the objectives he 
wishes theni to attack; pointing out the probable nature of the. 
6nomy s tactics and the general idea of the defence ; informing them 



HEIGHT ABO YE MEAF TIDE LEYEL 50 FEET. 

AEMAMENT 01 FOET X. PMMA.EY. [ 

SECONDAET. { J ” 

MOVABLE. 40 „ „ and Q.l, GUNS. 


Type and Names 
of Yessels. 

1 

P 

feet. 

u 

5=1 

feet. 

1 

TXi 

s 

p 

feet. 

Sliort Description. 

Armament. 

Armour, its nature, thick- 
ness and distribution. 

Banges in Xards at 
which armour is 
penetrable. 

(maximum). 

. , , . ^ 

General Idea for attack 
of Yessel. 

A.S Type 

Central Battery f 



■ ' 

Ships baying a complete water- 
line belt and an armoured central 
battery enclosed by transverse 
armoured bulkheads ; the ends 
above the belt being unarmoured. 

Can hre 4? to 5 heavy guns 
ahead, 2 to 3 astern, and 4 
to 5 on each broadside. 

4 to 6 guns are protected ; 
remainder partially so from 
encl-on lire by central bat- 
tery, no protection against 
side fire. 

. 

■ 

i 

The unprotected armament and 
nnnarmoured ends should be the 
principal objects of attack, mov- 
able armament being used to keep 
down fire from military tops, &c. 

. Courbet/’ *) 

1 Bovastation,” 3 

27 

315 

68 

8 masts, each with 2 military tops. 
2 funnels abreast amidships, high 
and large y Just in front of main- 
mast. Sides tumble home leaving 
battery projecting. High fore- 
castle with bowsprit; ram bow. 
Sloping stern with stern walk. 

Protected by armour. 

4, 34^^‘ 4S-ton B.L. in cen- 
tral battery. 

TJnprotected. 

4, 2 in barbettes over 

battery ; 1 at bow; 1 at 
stern. 

6, 1#“^ B.L. on broadsides, 
2 Q.P., 18 machine. 

Belt 15 inches wu‘ought-iron 

5 feet above water-line. 

Battery 9*5 inches wrought- 
iron, 89 feet long. 

Bulkheads (curved) 12 inches 
wrought-iron at 96 feet from 
bow and 130 feet from stern. 

Deck 3 inches. 

1 

f 12-6 at 1600. 

1 S) at 0. 

( 12-6 at all. 

1 9 at 1200. 

i 

( 12*5 at 4200. 

1 9 atO. 

C12*5 at 0. 

(9 at 0. 

"A.” Group. 6000 to 1000. 
C.p. Below 1000 P. at belt. 

" B.” and C,” C.p. to 1000, then 
P, at battery, unless end-on, when 
O.pl. 

“D.,” C.p. to 1000 (tlieiiC.pl.)* 
»E.» Seg. p. 

»P.” “G.” S.p. to 1 000 (then S.pl.)* 

2, “ Eedoubtable/’ .. 


318 

66 

Generally similar to No. 1, but 
only one top to each mast. Has 
a military gallery for machine guns 
running round top of funnel cas- 
ing. 

Same as No. 1, except that 
guns in battery are 27 
24-ton B.L. 

Belt 14 inches wrought-iron 

5 feet above water-line. 

Battery and Bulkheads 9*5 
inches wrought-iron, ar- 
ranged as in No. 1. 

Deck 2*5 inches. 

112*5 at 2500. 

1 9 at 0. ! 

C 12-6 at all. 

1 9 at 1200. ! 

f 12-6at60001easi 
i 9 atO. 

“A.” 6000 to 5000. P. at Deck ; 
5000 to 1600 C.p., below 1600 
P. at Belt. 

» B.” and “ C.” C.p. over 1000, 
then P. at Battery, or Bulkhead 
if end-on. 

“D.” C.p. over 1000) then C.pl.)* 

“ E.” Segment, p. fuze. 

“ P.” and » G.” S.p. to 1000 (then 
S.pl)* 


P, = Palliser shot. C.p. = Common shell percussion fuze. G.pl. = Common plugged. S.p. = Shrapnel percussion fuze. S.pl. = Shrapnel plugged. 


* Where a change from percussion to plugged shell is indicated, it is not intended that this change should necessarily be made, but only that at those ranges plugged 

i shell would be effective and might be used. . 


at tlie same time, if possible, tlie type of the vessel or vessels he 
1ms allotted to them. During the action he will not interfere usually, 
except by directing the Fire Oominauders to attack fresh objectives as 

The Fire Commanders, by bbe aid ot their tables o£ ships, decide on 
the best way to attack tlieir objectives ; namely, what projectiles to 
Le and what part of the vessels to direct their fire upon ; and regulate 
ifin’tmieotorv of the guns; changing the form of attack from tune to 

The Group Officers, supervised by the Group Commander, superin- 
tend the fire discipline of tlieir groups; carrying out the orders they 

receive from the Fire Commander , • . r n 

In conclusion it must ho rememhered that the subject of the proper 
.me to bo made of Artillery in Coast Defence is one that constantly 
receives new developments. The introduction of new weapons and 
ranroved means of fighting them ; and the addition by foreign Powers 
nf vessels of new type to their navies, coutimmlly introduce new elements 
kto the problem ; therefore constant study is necessary if we wish to 

keep abreast of the times. nc r , t x 

We must not allow ourselves to relax our efforts to make our part 
of the coast defences as perfect as possible, from any false sense of 
Lciirity from attack. As has been pointed out by General Gillmore, 
IT S A in dedacimv the lessons to be drawn from the coast operations 
iiiA nivil War where interests of great magnitude are at stake, 
: dSLy p would sugBOot «ud, uu liulo » to leftto tl,o 

caprice of chance. . • • Fleet arrayed agauist fleet leaves too much 

and accident, with oiir stake on the issue unmeiiBurably greater 
San that of the enemy. These ina.xiiusumiiiistakeably point to the 
necessity of depending mainly for the defence of our coasts on those 
ao-euciei exclusively our own, which cannot bo neutralised or duplicated 
bforautagoiiist, Ind will, therefore, always keep him at a disadvan- 
tage, to wit : permanent shore batteries and their accessory channel 

*°'»Th?offico of pennaneut fortifications is chiefly to avert attaok/V 
But they can only bo effective for this purpose if those who have to 
defend them are so skilled in the use oi: their weapons, as to make the 
attack of such fortifications a difficitlb and costly task. 


‘ Battles and Leaders ..f the Civil War,” Vel. IV., pi). 70-71. 


[Correction. Tables 
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CORRECTION TABLES REQUIRED IN CASE I. 

fFh..- when Tangent Elevation is nseil ) 


NO COBE.ECTION FOR TIDE IS REQUIRED. 


COEEECTION TO EANGE FOE “TIME OF FIEING” (10 SECS.) 


. Tor range of 

900 

1300 1 1700 

2100 

2500 

2800 

3100 

3400 

3800 

4100 

4100 

4700 

6000 

Correction is 

'Wkon number of seconds taken for the range to alter by 60 yai’ds is 

. . . 

26 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

75 

8 

8| 


10 

10| 

m 

12 

12-1 

13| 

14 

14| 

16|- 

16 

100 

6 

H 

7 

7^ 

8 

81 

9 


10 

101 

11 

11^ 

12 

125 

5 

5 

61 

6 


7 

7 

H 

8 

8^- 

9 

0 

S)i 

150 

4 

4^ 

44- 

6 


6^ 

G 

G| 

G| 

7 

7.i 

n 

8 

„ 176'. 

- 

— 

4 

4 


5 

5 


5 ^- 

6 

0 

GJ 

7 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 


■ ^ : 

4|- 

0 

5 


■ 5-1 

^ 0 

225 

- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

4 

4 

4| 


0 

5 


250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

4 

4 

4i 


,5 


COEEECTION TO DEFLECTION FOE TIME OF FLIGHT + TIME FOE LAYEU TO 

GET CLEAE (i SECS.) 


Tor range of 

900 

1300 

1700 

2100 

2500 

2800 

3100 

3100 

3800 

4100 

1 

4400 

4700 

50C0 

Correction is 

When number of seconds taken by object to traTorse 

one degree of arc 

is— 

Mins. 






t'.'. 

■■■■ 








15 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

62 : 

56 

60 

64 

68 

':72: ■■ 

30 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 : 

I 

24 

26 

28 V 

30 

■■32. 

34 ■ 

36 

45 

8 


10,^ 

12 

13i 

' 14J 

16 

m 

1S| 

20 

21| 

224 

21 

60 

6 ■■ 

:'.7 V 

/'s' 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

'15 

16 

M7' , ; 

IH 

75 

; 'i; 

% 

61 

. 7 

8 

9 

n 

10.1 

■ irv 


13 


14^ 

90 


44 


6 

6| 

7i 

8 

Si 


'■■10''\ 

'/.i 

10| 

,iii:v 

12 
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CORRECTION TABLES FOR USE IN CASE II. 


I.-COKEECTIOS' TO lUNGE FOB STATE OF TIDE. 


i\t. Range. 

900 

1300 

1700 

2100 

2500 

2800 

3100 

3400 

CO 

00 

8 

4100 

4'iOO 

4700 

5000 

Correction 





MHien state of tide is— 






is — 














+ 100 

Iligli 





— 







— 







+ Id 

— 

High 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

+ 60 

5. 


High 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 25 j 



4 

3 

4 

( High 
^ (. to j 

High 
to 1 

High 

tof 

jiiigh 

High 

High 

High 

i 



t 

r 



! 

c 


Mean 


s 

4 


1 

High 

High' 

High 

0 \ 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

< Mean 

Mean 



to 

to 

to 

1 




1 



1 to k 

to i 

to 

to 4 

Low 

Low 

Low 

- 25 { 

— i 

1 

4 

1 

4 

f i to 
(. Low 

i to 
Low 

i to 
Low^ 

1 Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

— 

— 


- 50 

i 

— 

Low 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 75 


Low 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: 



— - 

- 100 

Low 

— 

— 

— 


~ 

"" 


— 






II.— COllEECTION TO EANGE FOE “TIME OF FIEING” (3 SECS.) 


Ror Range. 

OCX) 

I 

i 

1300 

1700 

2100 

2500 

28C0 

3100 

3400 

3800 

4100 

i 

i 

4400 1 

j 

4700 ' 

5000 

Correction is— 

M^heu the number of seconds in which the range alters by 50 yards is — 

25 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

20 

28 

30 

32 

34 

50 

5 

I 0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

75 



4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 ! 

11 

11 

loO 

— 

— , 

— 

4 


5 

ok 

6 


7 

7 k 

8 


ri5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4 

4i 

5 

t) 


6 

6| 

7 

150 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

. — 

4 


ii 

6 1 


51. 

175 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 


4| j 

,5 

200 










~ 

~ 

4 

41- 


III.— DEFLECTION FOE TIME OF FLIGHT. 


Ror Range. 

900 

1300 

1700 

2100 

2500 

2800 

3100 

3400 

3800 

4100 

4400 

4700 

6000 

Correction is — 

■When number of seconds taken by object to traverse 1 degree is — 

hlins. 














15 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

■52 

66 

30 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

'24. 

26 

28 

45 

21- 

4 

5^ 


8 

91 

10| 

13 

131 

i-{i 

16 

17i 

181 

60 

■ o 

■ 3 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

■ 7o 

n 

21 

3 

4 

5 

5-1 

Cl 

7 

8 

9 

91 

lOJ 

11 

90 

1 

2 

21 


4 

5 

61 

6 

Cl 

n 

■■■ 8 

81 

91 


Note. — F ractions of a second are reckoned to Ike nearest half second. 
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Note to tables of lire Gommandei'^s :“--Tliese tables can only be 

taken as app.mimations, tliey have keen amplified from those given in ‘ Eegaila- 
tious for Practice over Sea Panges, 1892. ll>e times of flight aie foi 9-inch 
Il.M.L. and tlie tide table for an extreme difference of level of 20 reet. Dirrerent 
o'uiis and different local conditions as to tide necessitate different tables, brac- 
Hons of seconds liave been reduced to the nearest half second. In range correction 
tables times of less than 4 seconds need not be taken into account, as an altera- 
tion of range of 50 yards in 4 seconds implies a speed of at least 25 miles per 

The following table is given to illustrate remarks made on the subject in the 
lectures. 


Defection (approximate) to shift point of impact from the. how to the centre 
of a ship BOO feet long, hroadsi de-on, 


For Range of . j 

900 

1300 1 1700 

i 

2100 

2500 

2800 

3100 

3400 

3800 

4100 

4400 

Deflection is ... 

3F 

1 

2i° ir 

ii° 


1° 

r 

r 

:?o 

r 

so 

4 


The ranges being the same as those which occur in the other tables 
to facilitate reference. 





iMIlfK 






®iiP® 


drmour. 


Range 

^^"600 

~\i,ooo 


3,000 


B.OOO, 


3,000. 


* These penetrations represent the 
mojsdmum that may he expected, the target 
standing 'Vertical and on the same level as the 
gim; as the height of gun over target increases, 
the penetration of a vertical target will decrease. 
The penetrations for B,L. and 12.5"^ M,L. 
when the target (still standing vertical) is 
inclined to the line of fire 50® are shown in 
dotted lines. It would not he advisable to 
attach armov/r whose inclination to line of fire 
is unknown, unless penetration at 60® might 
fairly he es^ected. 
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PRECIS 

AND 

TEAE-SLATIOl^S. 


“REYUE D’ARTILLERIE.” 


THE FIELD GHH OF THE FHTHEE. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF GENERAL WILLE’S 
RECENT WORK. 

BY 

GrASTON ^ MOCH, Ca^niaine cVaTtillerie. 


BEKCIS BY 

Lieut.-Colonel F. E. B. Loraine, late E.A. 


{Contbmed from No. 7, Vol. XIX.) 


Captain Moch continues his criticism in succeeding numbers of the Hevue 
d^Aftillerie in considerable detail and fullness, with complete knowledge of all 
the conditions of the problem. I regret that your space only admits of an out- 
line of his case, but I will endeavour not to allow any important point to escape 
me. ■■■■' ' . ■ 

He begins by pointing out that ballistic science, in its present stage, is 
incapable of realising the initial velocity demanded by General Wille from so 
light a gun. Here are the figures : a projectile weighing lbs., muzzle 

velocity 2625 f.s. — resulting muzzle energy 6 83 ‘66 foot tons. Again, weight of 
gun being only 7i cwt. we have the astounding figure of 88 foot tons of energy 
per cwt. of gun. It is to be noted that a great stride was made in this direction 
by the introduction of large grain powder, so much so that between the years 
1873 and 1878 the relative energy of German field guns advanced from 13 to 25 
foot tons per cwt. of gun. Kecently muzzle velocity has been still further 
increased by the introduction of nitrogenous powders without unduly augmenting 


i This officer was erroneously designated ‘' Gustave Moch ” in the previous portion of this precis. 

/V, ... — , 
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the bore pressures. General Wille gives the result of that movement in the fol 
lowing table : 




Krupp Guns, 

Gruson Guns. 

Canet Guns 

3- inch 

of 27 calibres. 

3-ineh 

of 28 calibres. 

3*2-mch 
of 20 calibres. 

3*36-meh 
of 27 calibres. 

0 

.11 

3‘2-inch 
of 30 calibres. 

3* 28-inch 
(bronze) of 26 
calibres. 

3-inch 

of 32 calibres. 

Weight of gun 

... cwt. 

6 

8-22 

8*08 

9*2 

7*2 

9 

8*73 

7'18 

n projectile 

... lbs. 

9*75 

16 

15*4 

35*4 

16*4 

15*4 

16*4 

10*12 

n charge ... 

... « 

■946 

1*54 ■ 

1*87 

2*2 

1*64 

2*09 

1*87 

1-98 

Size of grain 

mm 

2 

4 

6 

5 

4 

6 

4 


Muzzle Telocity 

... f.s. 

1814 

1798 

1837 

1932 

1640 

1903 

: 1739 

2162 

« energy 

ft. tons 

223 

336 

360 

398 

2S7 

^ 387 

333 

328 

Energy per cwt. of gun 

n 

37 

41 

45 

43 

40 

43 

37 

46 

Max, pressure tons per sq. in.j 

13 

14 

13 

15 

13 

13 

12| 

15 


me lemtive enei'gy ot tlie German gun of 8-2-incli calibre which was 35 foot 
tons With large grain powder jumps up to 46 foot tons witli Nobel powder, and 
after these two giant strides, namely from 13 tons to 35 tons, and from 35 to 45 
we are only half wav to the nomt. ,• x. . 


‘'■“7 onamcc, lutintJij irom 16 toTis to toiis, aiKl froii'i 25 to ■ 

. -.-only hah way to the point General Wille hopes immediatelv to reach' 

The reader must beai- m mmd that we are only dealing with field guns Can- 
tein Moch gives a closely reasoned argument supported by figures to shew that 
General Wille cannot possibly attain the energy he desires without an extra 
ordinary and impracticable increase of pressure. ^The General says we are only 

&0/2635 fToi -- no\.a:on \hiT a 

velocity ot 2625 f.s., 01 even more, should not be obtained without excessive 
piessuie: and uijes that hitherto the guns served with the new powders had 
been constructed for_use with black powder. The General looks forward therefore 

amouj, the uninfoimed that the new powders have suddenly appeared bv a sort of 

^otr STS G ~n of LTr so5 Z any 

years ^d' a consfS efff t 7^ T have been studied for 40 

}ears, ana a constant effoit lias been made to adapt them to ordnanop Tf xvgc, 

;olm for the reo-iilatioiforr^-^^ at the central de.<i poudree et mU 

coSd onTv be mf bv tbe f comparable to tl.at just realised, 

from timse which chemistiy has now ilJeftoT d1siTd>T‘‘“' 

^e Wircreabsing greater po~J re^s^Scril'erntvTr.^IZ^^^^^^^^^ 

■ MSmorial des ■pouires et salpStres, vol. 3, pp.!!^ 
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Good results may also be expected from the Mannesmann process^ which accord- 
ing to General Wille has been tried in a 4*8" gun. 

But a field gun cannot be lengthened vvith a view to an increase of the muzzle 
velocity, you are at once met by the impossibility of increasing the weight, unless 
the material used admits of a lighter construction. 

Again reduction of calibre may give some slight assistance in this direction. 
But General Wille claims each of these elements and goes to the very extreme 
j limit of what is possible in each, and even beyond it. 

I Of tlxe different field guns in Europe the mean length is about 7 feet 6 inches. 

I General Wille’s proposal is 9 feet 2 inches. But even that unmanageable length 

would not realise the ballistic conditions required. Krupp’s 3'36-inch gun of 40 
!, calibres should indeed serve rather as a warning than an encouragement. It 

developed a muzzle energy of 648 foot tons. Now, to attain that result with a 
gun of smaller calibre we must lengthen it in inverse proportion to the two 
, * calibres. General Wille demands an energy 87 foot tons in excess of tbe above, 

so he would he saddled with a gun rather over 13 feet in length or 59 calibres. 
Captain Moch gives a careful analysis of the relations subsisting between calibre, 
i length, and mean and maximum pressure, by which he arrives at the above result. 

The question of length brings us to that of determining the calibre. If we are 
again to compare the 3* 3 6-inch Krupp with the 2' 75 6 Wille gun we must note 
that their lengths will not merely be in inverse proportion to their calibres, but 
p ^ that that proportion will only apply to the path of the projectile, to which must 

be added the length of the powder chamber. The latter will of course be 
relatively larger in the Wille gun and even absolutely so (the charges being res- 
pectively, Wille 3 lb. 5 oz. Krupp 3 lb. 8 oz.). Indeed all weights too must be 
I roughly proportional to the cubes of the calibres. The 3*36-inch gun weighs 20f 

^ cwt., the 2*7 5 6-inch shonld weigh 12 cwt., whereas the General only allows 7f 

- cwt. The projectile which is 15-| lbs. in the one, should be 10 lbs. in the other, 

the General increases it to 15 lbs. A recent Krupp 3-inch gun of 40 calibres is 
relatively superior to tbe gun chosen for comparison, but is still far from reaching 
the ideal results of the Gim of the Euture. 

As regards the metal to be chosen for guns General Wille expresses a prefer- 
' ence for crucible steel forged under pressure, and hopes in the near future to get 

^ t something better from the Mannesmann process and from chrome and nickel steel. 

Captain Moch on the other hand agreeing with the BeiiUche Heeres-Zeikmg looks 
to the Martin steel process as the most likely one for achieving progress. 

General Wille treats lightly the inconvenience of his long gun on service, and 
contents himself by saying that it must always travel at the maximum elevation 
and travel over obstacles obliquely. 

He is in favour of the breech closing apparatus with vertical wedge which the 
Gruson factory have applied to their quick-firing homtzer of 4*7 5 -inch calibre. 
Captain Moch contends that no system at present is equal to the interrupted 
: screw, which has been copied from the French both by the British and the 

! United States Governments. 


1 An account of Mannosmann’s invention was given in th.e Meme d' Artilleries l^Tovember, 1890. 

(To he eontinm^.) 




NOTES 

FEOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


The subject for the Duncan Grold Medal Prize Essay, 1893, is The Attack of 
a Coast Portress.’' 

Attention is called to the Eules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Eules 
B.A.I,, and Officers are asked to be careful in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reach the Secretary on or before the 1st of April. 

Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the “ Cieaveland Notes on the Early History of the Eoyal Eegiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267— 1757.” 


In order to bring the already existing printed Eecords of the E. M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woolwich. 


A NEW ** Kane’s List ” having been recently published, and progress having been 
made in collating relationships of E.A. Officers past and present, Officers are 
requested to notify to the Secretary, E.A.I., any relationship existing between 
them and any other officer of the same name registered in Kane’s List.” 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (cf), and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.I. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (<f), lind (e). Is.; Captains, (c) and (d), 9d. 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E.A.I. Library. 


Majok-Gteneral E. W. Stubbs, Eetired list, Eoyal (late Bengal) Artillery, is 
compiling a List of Officers who have served in the Eegiment of Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List. 

It will consist of about 40 pages 4to, in paper cover. Price, 5s. 

Any Officer who may wish to subscribe for a copy, should send his name and 
address to 

Major-General E, W. Stubbs, 

Dromiskin House, 

Gastlebellingham, 

Ireland. 

General Stubbs will be very glad to furnish any information in his power to 
Officers desirous of completing the records of Batteries which formerly belonged 
to the Bengal Artillery. 

9 VOli./XIX., .'V, 
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Once more the Committee have received two valuable presents for the Institution. 

The first is a complete set of Campion’s Plates, Illustrations of Eoyal Horse 
Artillery, presented by Lieut .-General J. E. Gibbon, C.B. These plates have 
long been out of print, and the publishers wrote recently to say they did not know 
where it would be possible to get a set. 

The other present is the Eegimental cape of the late Capt. Stuart Smith, E.A.; 
it is pierced in several places by assegais, and was brought in this condition from 
his saddle off the field of Isandhlwana. Major-General F. G. Eavenliill, E.A., is 
the kind donor of this gift. 

“Field Artillery Fire,” by Captain W. L. White, E.A., is complete. A 
reprint in pamphlet form is published at the E.A. Institution, where copies may 
be obtained, price Is. each. 


DUNCAN GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY, 1892. 


In accordance witli the vote of the General Meeting the Committee 
assembled on the 22nd June, 1892. 

The Judges of the Essays report that the Essay bearing the motto 
S^arr^ter c’est de r^trograder’^ is worthy of the Gold Medal ; that 
bearing the motto ^^Arma virumque^^ is worthy of the Silver Medal; 
and those bearing mottoes /^IJnhasting yet unresting work and 
Bis dat qui cito dat are worthy of commendation and publication. 

Major A. M. Murray, E.A. 
is winner of 
The Gold Medal, 

Captain W. L. White, E.A. 
is winner of 
The Silver Medal, 

Captain F, J, A. Trench, E.H.A., 

■ ■■ and ■ \ 

Major W. L, Bavidson, E.H.A. 
are the writers of the Commended Essays. 


BtA. bhvmbil 


The loyal Artilleiy Eegimental Dinner took place on June lOtli at the Hotel 
Metropole, His Eoyal Highness, the Colonel of the Eegiinent, in the Chair 
164 Officers were present, as follows 

®e?erals 39 

Colonels... 24 

Lieut.-Colonels . 27 

Majors 36 

Captains.., 33 

^ Lieuteiiants 6 

There are now 275 members’lsfjjhe I.A. Dinner Club. 
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OBITUABY. 


Majoe 1. W. Campbell, Eoyal Horse Artillery, died at Domel, Cashmere, on 
tlie 22nd May, 1892. Major Campbell was the, only son of G-eiieral Sir Frederick 
Campbell, k.c.b. He joined the Army, 15tli December, 1871 ; became Captain, 
1st July, 1881 ; and Major, 1st October, 1887. He served in the Afghan War 
of 1880 (medal). 


Colonel J. D, Scott (retired list), Eoyal (late Madras) Artillery, died at 17, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton, on the 25th May, 1892, aged 77 years. 


G-eneral Henry Hamilton Maxwell, who died at Eome, on the 28th May, 
1892, passed out from Addiscombe with a commission in the Bengal Artillery, 
10th June, 1842, and served in the Gwalior Campaign, being present at Maharaj- 
pore (bronze star). In the Sutlej Campaign he was at the battles of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, where he was Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster- General, 
and was favourably mentioned in Lord Gough’s despatches on one of those 
engagements (medal, with two clasps, and brevet of Major). He afterwards 
served with some distinction throughout the Mutiny, in the course of which he 
was severely wounded. He was attached to Sir W. Feel’s Naval Brigade and 
was at the relief of Lucknow and Cawnpore. Being at home on furlough in 
1853-4 he went to Bulgaria at the outbreak of the Eussian War, and was pre- 
sent, on the Turkish side, at the battle of Oltenitza and some other military 
operations during that winter and spring. At a later period he was Superinten- 
dent of the Gun Foundry at Cossipore. He attained the rank of General, 31st 
March, 1883. 


Colonel G. B. B. Holmes (retired list), Eoyal (Madras) Artillery, died at 
Whithorne House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, on the 1st June, 1892. He 
joined the Army, 11th December, 1841 ; became Captain, 11th December, 1856 ; 
Major, 22nd December, 1865 ; Lieut. -Colonel, 3rd October, 1866; and retired 
with the honorary rank of Colonel, 10th November, 1869. 


Colonel L. G. Paoet (retired list), Eoyal Artillery, died at Park Homer, Wim- 
bonie, Dorset, on the 5th June, 1892, aged 67 years. He joined the Eoyal 
Artillery, 20th December, 1843; became Captain, 3rd February, 1852; Major, 
12th January, 1364 ; Lieut. -Colonel, 26tli December, 1865 ; and hon. Colonel, 
1 st J lily, 1881. lie served in India in 185 7-5 9, and was present with Malcolm’s 
Field Force at the defeat of a body of rebels near Nurgoond, at the storming 
and occupation of the Petta, and capture of the fort of Nurgoond and defeat of 
Tantia Topee at Chupra Barode (twice mentioned in despatches, medal). 


Lieutenant F. J. Smith-Neill, E.A., died at Malta, on 8th June, 1892. He 
joined the Eegimeiit 27th Jiiiy,i888, and became Lieutenant, 27tli July, 1891. 




CRICKET, 1892. 


Ihe B.A. Woolwich team is not having nearly so successful a season this wov 

i,™ ' “ 

M Lieul. W Elle.,l,„ ns, "Jtta |.S“dl "S 

Lieut. Currie bowled six wickets for K mnc . V • > ^ ^ 

th. b.wli.g „t Li»,, HoUo^y, Sergl. C.okrii 

« ttl'Sn'l' aSl St" K«irim».tol team, .a the 

“"P>- "J eome. in fflei-ent pans ot^l “,’X 

oanmViii ats£7Mt;"ir "" «•!>*■ 

R.A. side. ° ; this is a great loss to the 

e«“lhM"S‘ d77'r,“\'r «' •>" 

bowler of “ Sergt. Bates the R.A. possesse"! 

A Member sends the following query • 

veloeityVheulf iachi the same 

it started from that iint, or has it l£ 

-the answer is ; — - 

always leaSm? th^velddtv Sth'^Sier? wa!'‘tl Pi'oicctiou again is 

due to the resistance of the air.” * ^ J this elfect is 

captained by" Captain B\ A^Cnrteis^E'A “'piust the Bar at Lord’s was 

the match, the more so as 'this is mU +i ’ i° • ‘^°’^gi'atulated on winning 
the Army has won! '' time in very many years that 





BOYAL ABTILLERY ALDEESHOX DIYISION. 
PiAXED AT Aeeeeshot, 27th: axe 28731 Max, 


Aeeeeshot Division. 


1st Innings* 

Major Talbot (E.E.), c Bailey, b Cochrane 1 

Capt. Maekeson (5th D.G.), c Wynne, b Cochrane 74 
H. B. Trevor (14th), c Quinton, b Prescott-Decie... 36 
V. Fergusson (24th), c Prescott-Decie, b Barnes ... 47 

Capt. Bindley (E.D.), at Bailey, b Cochrane... ... 7 

„ Parke (68 fch), c and b Cochrane 4 

n Cook (Cameronians) , b Cochrane 0 

E. C. Saville (68th) , c and b Cochrane 0 

Capt. Mathews (5th B.e.), c DuCane, b Cochrane 12 
Capt. Eaitt (E.M.L.I.), b Prescott-Decie ... ... 13 

B. W. McMahon (68th), not out ... ... ... ... 3 

Extras H 


not out 
b Adair 
not out 


2nA Imm 


b Barnes 


c Barnes, b Adair 


Extras 



44 

3 

12 

16 

4 

5 


Total ... ... ... ... 

... 

.. 208 

Total 

... 84 

Eoxae Aetieeeey. 

1st Innings. 2nd Innings. 

... 18 

Capt. H. E. Adair, c Talbot, b Mathews .. 

... 

.. 0 

b Bindley 

E. J". E. Peel, c Maekeson, b Fergusson... 


.. 44 

c Fergusson, b Eaitt 

... 39 

F. D. Quinton, run out. ... 


.. 13 

c Saville, b Fergusson 

... 73 

C. Prescott-Decie, b Mathews 


.. 1 

b Bindley 

... 0 

Capt. Curteis, b Mathews 


.. 1 

c Parke, b Bindley 

... 83 

Sergt. Cochrane, b McMahon 

... 

.. 9 

c Cook, b Eaitt 

... 16 

J. P. DuCane, b Mathews 


.. 13 

c Talbot, b Fergusson 

... 64 

Capt. Wynne, b Fergusson 


.. 11 

b Eaitt ... 

... 1 

H. M. Barnes, c and b Mathews 


... 0 

e Fergusson, b Eaitt 

... 0 

Bieut. Palmer, not out 


... 21 

c McMahon, b Bindley 

... 0 

Corpl, Bailey, c Mathews, b Fergusson ... 


... 0 

not out 

... 0 

Extras ... 


... 8 

Extras 

... 35 

Total 

... 

... 121 

Total ... ... .. 

IS 

! CO 


EOYAL AETILLEEY GENTBEMEK OF M.C.C. 
Plaxbd at Boeds, 2nd and 3ed June. 


Eoxal Aetieebex. 


1st Innings. 

2nd Innings. 


J. P. DuCane, c Bang, b Hillyard ... 

9 c Gibbs, b Hillyard 

20 

E. J. E. Peel, c Pease, b Morton 

... 12 c Gibbs, b Hapier 

71 

Capt. F. W. Quinton, c Fapier, b Hillyard ... 

... 18 b Hillyard ... ... ... .. 

0 

„ F, A. Curteis, run out 

... 34 c Eussel, b Hillyard 

64 

Sergt. Cochrane, c Welman, b Morton ... ... 

... 12 b Hillyard 

4 

Capt. H. E. Adair, not out ... 

A. E. J. Perkins, b Hillyard 

... 61 c Pease, b Gibson 

... 24 b Hillyard ... 

... ... 0 

20 

E. Prescott-Decie, b Hillyard 

0 b Gibson .. 

19 

H. Atkinson, h Farmer ... ... 

... 0 not out ... ,. 

4 

Bombr. Butler, h Hillyard ... 

... 10 b Gibson 

0 

Corpl. Bailey, b Hillyard 

3 b Gibson ., 

... ... 0 

Extras ... 

... 13 Extras ... ... 

... ... 2 

Total ... 

... 186 Total ... ... 

... ... 194 

Q-enteembn op M.C.C, 


1st Innings. 

2nd Innings. 


lord Hawke, c Peel, b Butler ... ... 

IG c Bailey, b Adair 

, ... ... 74 

J. S. Eussel, c Adair, b Butler ... ... 

... 0 b Cochrane 

, ... ... 8 

A. E. G-ibson, b Cochrane ... ... ... ... 

D. E. JSTapier, c Adair, b Cochrane ... ... ,,, 

... 13 


8 notout ... ... ... 

17 

J. A. Gibbs, c Quinton, h Cochrane .. ... ... 

... 118 notout ... ... ... .. 

41 

J. A. Pease, c Butler, b Cochrane ... ... ... 

... 6 


G. G. Bang, c Quinton, b Adair ... ... ... 

... 19 


C. H. Morton, b Butler ... ... ... ... ... 

6 . . 


J. H. Farmer, b Adair ... ... 

... ..34 ■ 


G. W. Hillyard, c and b Adair... ... ... ... 

4.' 


F. T. Welman, not out ... ... ... 

'2. 


Extras ... ... ... 

...18 Extras ... ... .. 

. ... ... 7 

Total 

... 236 Total (for 2 wickets) ... 147 

64b 
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HOYAL AETILLEBY tn FREE l^OEESTEBS. 
Pliyeb at Woo wick, 6Tn and 7tk June. 


Boyal Aetitleey, 

P. BuCane, c Busscl, b Alurdocli ... 

E. J. B. Peel, c Parmer, b Sanderson. i. 

Capt. P. A. Curteis, b Bice 

/, J. G-. E. Wynne, b Sanderson ... 

A. £. J. Perkins, e Alimdoeb, b Sanderson 

P. A. Q-. Y. Elton, b Butter 

Bombr. Osmond, c and b BotHI 

Sergt. Cochrane, b Murdoch ... ... ... 

Capt. A. M. G. Bale, c Murdoch, b Sanderson , 
f, BT. AI. Campbell, st Parmer, b Sanderson, 

Bombr. Butler, not out ... 

Trmptr. Pindlay, absent.. 

Extras 

Total 

Peee Poeestees. 


106 

46 

18 

16 

73 

1 

6 

14 

3 

0 

0 

16 

. 299 


Ui 

W. B. Bovill, b Butler 

J. S. Bussell, e Cochrane, b Butler .. 

B. B. ]l!7apier, c BuCane, b Osmond.. 

Capt. Bice, b Osmond .. 

Major 1. Spons, run out 

L. Sanderson, 1 b w, b Osmond 

C. E. Murdoch, c Butler, b Osmond 

H. Bull, run out ... ... .. 

A. E. Leatham, b Osmond... 

C, E. Parmer, c Osmond, b Butler 

Capt. Elliott, not out ... 

E, Butter, st Campbell, b Butler .. 

Extras ... .. 

Total ... 


16 

2nd Innings. 

0 Campbell, b Cochrane ... .. 

... 36 

0 

b Pindlay ... .. 

... 27 

22 

c Pindlay, b Cochrane 

... 24 

0 

c Cjmipbell, b Goehimie ... .. 

... 0 

2 

b Findlay 

... 2 

0 

1 b w, b Osmond 

... 42 

3 

b Osmond ... 

... 0 

1 

not out ... 

, 23 

3 

c Elton, b Osmond ... ... .. 

, ... 0 

4 

c Osmond, b Butler... ... .. 

... 17 

0 

c Pindlay, b Osmond ... ,, 

... 8 

2 

st Campbell, b Osmond ... .. 

... 6 

13 

Extras ... 

... 23 

66 

Total 

1 

l 


BOYAL ABTILLEBY HOUSEHOLB BBIGABE. 
Playeb at Chelsea, 8th and 9tk Juke. 


■ Hoijbehoib Beikahe. 

_ Isi Innings. 

B.V. Wentworth, b Butler... ... ... ... 32 

Sergt. Cumner, 0 sub., b Cochrane ’’’ 14 

S. Earle, c Campbell, b Gosling... ... . , . . ’ « 

H. Buggles-Brise, c Barnes, b Butler ... 

H. W. Studd, c Osmond, b Cochrane 
Colonel Bowley, b Cochrane 
y c Campbell, b Butler” !!! 

V S'* c Gosling, b Cochrane ... 

d . B. Bradshaw, not out ... ... 

H. Bathurst, b Butler.., ... ... 

Sergt. Wallis, b Butler... ... 

Extras ... ' 


124 

22 

1 

■■ 3 

24 

16 

6 

-2 

18 


not out 


not out 


J9ud Innings. 


Total 

. Eotai 

_ _ _ JSf Inninqs, 

E, J. B, Peel, c and b Wallis ... 

bergt.-Maior Hunter, b Wentworth 

Sergt. Cochrane, b Studd 

A. E. J. Perkins, b Studd ... 

Bombr. Osmond, b Wallis ... 

lb w, b Wentworth ... 

?• ,¥• Cambell, c Bowley, b Studd '.7. 

I'A ® b Studd 

ijombr, Butler, not out 

Trmptr. Findlay, b Stndd !!! ]” 

Extras “* **' *’* 

Total 


... 314 


7 

29 


190 


23 


70 


Extras ... .. 

' ... 14 

Total ... 

Y. 

2nd Innings. 

. ... 107 

c Cumner, b Gosling ... . 

■ 17 

c Bailey, b Studd 

.. 30 

c Bailey, b Studd 

... 13 

b Studd 

... 63 

c Earle, b W eniworth ... . 

... 38 

c Cumner, b Gosling ... . 

... 17 

b Wallis 

... 0 

c Wentworth, b Studd ... . 

... 0 

run out ... . 

... 19 

not out ... . 

... 16 

b Studd ... . 

... 0 

Extras 

V21, 

Total ... ... .. 

. ... 224 


4 


EOYAL ABTILLEEY v. EOYAL ENGINEEES. 

PLA.YED AT CHATHAM, 17th: AITD 18TH JiJNE. 


Eoyal 

Jsi Innings. 

F. E* Hamilton, c and b Bayfield 

A. E. J. Perkins, c and b Heciley 

Capt. P. H. M. Eorehill, c Owen, b Hedley 

I, F. W. D. Quinton, b Hedley 

„ F. A. Curteia, c Bayfield, b Hedley 

Sergt. Cocbrano, b Heciley... 

Capt. H. M. Campbell, c and b Bayfield... 

Sergt. Bates, c Talbot, b Hedley 

Capt. F. H. Ci’ampton, c Blair, b Bayfield 

Major W, E, Eavidson, not out 

Bombr. Butler, b Hedley ... ... 

Extras ... ... .. 

Total 

EOYi 

1st Innings, 

Major the Son. M. Talbot, b Bates 

Capt. Eice, b Butler ... 

W. 0. Hedley, e Cochrane, b Butler... ... 

E. M. Blair, b Butler 

Capt, Hamilton, c Campbell, b Butler ... 

H. E. Freeland, b Eorehili... ... 

G. Bigge, b Eorehili 

S. L. Owen, c Perkins, b Butler 

Major Eawson, c Butler, b Bates ... ... 

CorpL Bayfield, b Bates 

A. J. Woodroffe, not out 

Extras ... 

Total ... ... 


Ahtilleby. 


2 

2n(l Innings. 

b Freeland ... .. 

... 22 

1 

b Hedley .. 

... 8 

3 

c Hedley, b Bayfield... 

■ 4' 

33 

b Fi’ecdand 

... 48 

15 

e and b Bayfield .. 

... 14 

13 

b Freeland 

... 61 

0 

c Freeland, b Hedley 

... 6 

5 

c Kawson, b Hedley ... 

... 6 

3 

c Eawson, b Hedley. , 

W, 28 

0 

c Talbot,]) Bayfield ... 

... 4 

0 

not out 

... 18 

2 

Extras ... ... ■ 

... 3 

77 

Total .. 

...222 

INEEES. 


11 

2nd Innings. 

b Bates ... . 

... 2 

20 

b Cochrane... . 

... 8 

24 

b Bates 

... 40 

7 

b Bates 

... 40 

0 

c Campbell, b Cochrane ... 

... 0 

13 

b Bates . 

... 0 

10 

b Bates ... . 

... 6 

3 

c Butler, b Bates 

... 7 

5 

h Bates . 

... 0 

10 

not out 

... 2 

12 

b Coc?hrane 

... 0 

4 

Extras ... . 

... 12 

119 

Total 

. ... 123 


EOYAL AETILLEEY v. EOYAL MILITAEY ACAEEMY. 

Played at Woolwich, 20th ayd 219T June. 


Eoyal Aetilleey. 

1st Innings. 2nd Innings* 

Bombr. Butler, b Macnaughten ... ... ... 21 b Bond ... ... 23 

Capt. J, Wynne, c Bond, b Birley ... ... 17 runout ... ... 9 

n F. W. E. Quinton, c Hanks, b Macnaughten 30 b Wigram ... 1 

n F. A. Curteis, b Macnaughten ... 24 b Wigram ... 77 

„ P. H. Eorehili, b Wigram ... . ... ... ... 9 c Macnaughten, b Bond 44 

A. E. J. Perkins, e Bond, b Wigram 10 b Bond 3 

Capt. A. M. G. Eale, e Cairnes, b Wigram ... ... 9 b Wigram 6 

,/ G, Simpson, e Lamont, b Wigram... 3 runout ... 0 

H. M. Barnes, e Lament, b Wigram ... .. ... 1 c and b Waters ... ... 25 

Capt. H. M. Campbell, not out ... ... 1 c Cairnes, b Macnaughten ... ... 11 

E. G. Waymouth, b Wigram ... ... 0 not out ... ... ... ... 16 

Extras ... ... ... ... .. ... ... 18 Extras ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Total ... ... ... ... ... ... 143 Total ... ... 244 

Eoyal Militaey Academy. 

Isi Innings* 2nd Innings* 

H. E. Foiilkes, e Quinton,!) Barnes... ... ... 25 c Campbell, b Barnes ... 11 

B. A. Birley, st Campbell, b Barnes... ... ... ... 16 c Simpson, b Eorehili ... 37 

E. L. ISf, Waters, e Wynne, b Barnes ... ... ... 5 c Waymouth, b Butler 27 

H. H. Bond, b Butler 22 b Butler 7 

M. O’O. Tandy, c Butler, b Barnes ... 0 b Butler 27 

J. F, Cairnes, b Wynne ... 45 b Eorehili 5 

E. B. Macnaughten, c Waymouth, b Barnes 61 notout ... 15 

C. Wigram, c and b Barnes ... 0 b Butler ^ 3 

C. C. Barnes, not out ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 9 c Butler, b Eorehili 0 

J. W. F. Lament, b Barnes ... ... ... ... 1 notout 6 

J. J. Hanks, c Quinton, b Barnes ... 0 

Eztras ... ... .„ 16 Extras 18 

Total 190 Total (8 wickets) Xo6 


DIAEY OF FIXTUiiES 


Day of the] 


Mth. 


WkJ 


6 

7 

'8 

.9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
lo 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


21 


Th 


3rd Division F.A. Courso tiL 
Okoliampion begins (F.A. 
from. AYeodon) . 

2nd Field Gunnery Course at 
Olicbampton begins. 


3rd Div, Course Western! 
Forts begins. 


'30 1 S 


Ilogimental. 


31 


Lecture at noon at Sboebury- 
ncss on Electric Lights 
for Coast Defence/’ by 
Major Bagnoldj li.E. 
iLocturc by Alajor Bagnold, 

I B.E. (Contd.) 
iLecture by Alajor Bagnold, 
B.E. (Contd.) 

jSrd Biv. Course at LyddI 
begins. 


|4tii Div. F.A. Course at 
Okebampton begins (F.A. 
from Eilsea). 


B 


JULY. 


Cricket, &e. 


Oxford 'V. Cambridge. 

Oxford w. Cambridge. ICeinp-j 
ton Park 1st Summer 'Meet-i 
ing. I 


Private. 


Sl()ek])ridge Alee! ing li(‘gin.<. 
’R.A. V. llarb'ijuins, at AVool- 
wieli, 

R.A. V. Hu,rletpiins at Wool- 
wich. 

Eton V. Harrow. 

Eton V. Harrow. 


Newmarket 2nd July Meet- 
ing begins. | 

R.A. -y. Grconjackets, at 
Winchester. 

R.A. 'u. Greenjaekets, at 
Winchester. 

Sandown Park 2nd Summer! 
Alccting begins. | 


jR.A, V. Queen’s ciub, at; 
AV'est Kensington. 1 


R.A. V. Queen’s Club, at 
ATest Kensington. 
iR.A. R.E., at AYoolwich. 

[r.A. V. R.E., at AYoolwich. 


Good^voo d begins . 


R.A. V, Mote. Park, at tlu' 
Mote. 

R.A.- V, Mote Park, at the 
Mote. 



[D. 


;RCH, 1892. 


To- 


Eoyal 

Artillery 

Band. 


Mounted Band. 


£ s. d. 
3 5 24 

6 8 6 
18 15 0 
23 10 6 
9 3 0 

0 9 0 

1 13 0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 




186 

5 

6 

34 

1 

5 

220 

6 

11 

83 

3 

2 

27 

7 

2 

110 

10 

4 

4o 

3 

10 

34 

11 

1 

79 

14 

11 

983 

4 

3 

334 

0 

0 

1317 

4 

3 

43 

5 

8 

20 16 

8 

64 

2 

4 

9 

2 

6 

— 


9 

2 

6 

16 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

3 

19 

6 

0 

10 

6 

4 

10 

0 

3 

6 

9 

3 17 

0 

7 

3 

9 

2 : 

12 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

14 

0 

26 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

26 

6 

0 

13 : 

11 

2 

6 

3 

0 

19 

14 

2 


50 13 6 




£ s. d. 
50 13 6 
80 13 6 

£131 7 0 


FresMent. 


royal artillery band etjnd. 


GENERAL CASH ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1892. 


Income. 

Balance in hand on 31st March, 1891 

To Subscriptions received 

// Government Grant for 1891-2 

« Rebate of Income Tax 


£ s. d. 
97 0 ID 
1791 8 2 
100 0 0 
15 17 9 


Total. 


i£2004 6 10|i 


XbrnienditTire. 

By Postal Expenses 

« Printing and Stationery 

H Insurance to Michaelmas, 1 892, on £5000 . 

« Allowance to Clerks 

II II Pay Sergeant 

II Cheque Books 

II Miscellaneous 


Purchase of Instruments, Slings, and Cases 

Purchase of Music, Stands, and Cases 

Repair of Instruments, Stands, Cases, &c. . 


Clothing 

Lodging Allowance 

Arranging and Copying Music jg 

Postage and Carriage of Instruments 


Fuel and Articles for Practice Room and Stahlra . 

Violin and other Strings 

Reeds and Drum-heads 


Totals 1415 17 

Balance in hand on 31st March, 1892 


£ 

3 

6 

18 

23 

9 

0 

1 


a. 

5 

8 

15 

10 

3 

9 

13 


d. 

H 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IS oval 
ArtillerT 

i Mounted Band. 




Baud., 









3. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 




ISO 

5 

6 

34 

1 

5 

220 

6 

11 

83 

a 

2 

27 

7 

2 

110 

10 

4 

45 

a 

10 

34 

11 

1 

79 

14 

11 

983 

4 

a 

334 

0 

0 

1317 

4 

3 

43 

5 

8 

20 

16 

8 

64, 

2 

4 

9 

2 

6 

— 


9 

2 

6 

16 

0 

0 

1 6 

■o' 

0 

22 

0 

0 

3 

19 

6 

' 0 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

a 

6 

9 

3 : 

17 

0 

7 

3 

9 

2 

12 

0 

7 

2 

'o 

9 

14 

0 

26 

a 

0 

0 

3 

0 

26 

6 

0 

13 : 

11 

2 

, 6 

3 

0 

19 

14 

■2 


474 11 10 


50 13 6 


^OTAi... ............!£2004 6 lOi 


G-EIiTEiE/ JAIn ST-iATEli/dEl^T. 


Liabilities. 

SnhsnriptioTis received for 1892—93 ................. 

£ s. d. 
24 13 6 
106 13 6 

■ Assits. 

'.Balance m hand; as above 

BalancG Credit; 3 1 st Marcli; 1 892 ............ . ........... 

. Subscriptions unpaid ' to- 31 st March, 1 892 

TaTAL 

' ' i 

Total..... | 

£131 7 0 



£ s. d. 
50 IS 6 
80 13 6 

£131 7 0 



AUGUST, 


Pay of the 


Mth. 

Wk. 

Eegimental. 

Cricket, &c. 

' . Private. 

1 

M 

... 

Bank Holiday. 


2 

T 




3 

W 


R.A. I.Z., at Woolwich. 


4< 

Th 

... 

R.A. I.Z., at Woolwich. 


5 

F 




6 

S 

4th Piv. Course at Western 
Forts begins. 

... 

... 

7 

S 


... 

8 

M 




9 

T 


Rempton Park begins. 


10 



R.A. Woolwich -y. Charlton 
Park, at Woolwich. 


11 

Til 




12 

F 

• f * . . 



13 

S 


R.A. Officers a. H.C. Officers 


14 

s 




15 

M 


... 

•• ■ ... ' 

16 

T 

... ... 


.... .... 

17 

W 

... 


... 

18 

Th 




19 

F 



... . 

20 

S 

... 



21 

s 




22 

M 




23 

T 

5th Div. F.A. Course at 
Okehampton begins (Div. 
from Exeter) . 



24 

W 

Lecture at noon at Shoebiiry- 
ness on “ Gunpowder and 
Cordite,” by Lieut. -Col. F. 
W. J. Barker, R.A. 


• » ^ • • • 

25 

Th 

Lecture by Lieut. -Col. F. W. 
J. Barker, E.A. (Contd.) 

... ... 



26 

F 

Lecture by Lieut. -Col. F. W. 
J. Barlcer, R.A. (Contd.) 


... 

27 

S 



28 

s 


... ... 

... . 

29 

M 

... ... 

... ... 


30 

T 


... 


31 

W 

1 

SEPTEMBER. 


1 

Th 




2 

: F 

... ... 

Sandown Park begins. 


3 

s 

Long Course goes to W estern 
Forts. 

R.A. Woolwich v, Blackheath 
at Blackheath. 



4 

s 


1 


5 

M 




6 

T 


Doncaster begins. 


7 

IT 

... 

St. Leger., 

'... ■ 

8 

Th 

... ... 


9 

F 

... 



10 

S 




11 

s 




12 

■M 

Special Class Officers begins. 



13 

T 




W 





Th 




IG 


Long Course leaves Western 
Forts. 

, ... 

... 

17 

S 




18 





19 





20 

T 

Lecture at noon at Shoebury- 
ness on ‘‘Hydraulics as 
applied to the Service of 
Artillery, ” by G. H. 
Banister, Esq., Royal Car- 
riage Department . 





Day of the 


' j.T4UJwauiJL*;* '^\/ivvvi{twowt 


Mth. 

Wk. 

Kcgimcntal. 

Cricket. 

Private. 

21 

W 




22 

Th 


... 


23 

F 

Lecture by Gr. H. Banister, 
Esq. (Gontcl.) 

... 

. ... 

24 

S 


... 

... ... 

25 

B 


... 

... ... 

26 



... 

••• 

27 

,T 

Lecture by G. H. Banister, 
Esq. (Contd.) 

jN'cwmarket 1st October Meet- 
ing begins. 

... 

28 

W 


... ... 

29 

Til 

... ... 

... ... 

... 

30 

F 

Lecture by G. H. Banister, 
Esq., (Contd.) 

OCTOBER. 


1 

S 




2 

S 

*•« ... 

... •«. 

... ... 

3 

M 

«■* 


... ••• 

4 

T 

Lecture at noon at Shocbiiry- 
ness on “ Attack of War 
Vessels by Coast Forts,” 
by Captain Ordc-Browne, 



6 

W 

... 

... ... 

6 

Th 



» « • • » 1 

1 

F 

Lecture by Captain Orde- 
Browne. (Contd.) 

Kewmarket 2nd October 
Meeting begins. 

... 

8' 

S 

... ... 



9 ’ 

s 

... ... 



10 

M 

... ... 


... ... 

IX 

T 

Lecture at noon at Shoebury- 
noss on “Employment of 
Iron Cupolas,” by Captain 
Orde-Brownc. 



12 

W 


... ... 


13 

Th 

... ... 

... ... 


14 

F 


... ... 


16 

S 

... ... 

... ... 


16 

s 


... ... 

• •• ... 

17 

M 




18 

T 

... ... 

... ... 

' ... 

19 

W 


... 


20 

Th 


Sandown Bark begins. 

... ... 

21 

F 


... ... ' 

22 

S 




23 

s 


... 


24 

M 




25 

26 
27 

T 

W 


Newmarket Houghton begins 


Th 



... 

28 

F 




29 

S 


... ■ ' 

!«• 

30 

s 


*•« »*• 


31 

M 






** 0 / 


FIRE DISCIPLINE ; ITS NECESSITY IN A BATTERY OF 
HORSE OR FIELD ARTILLERY, AND THE BEST MEANS OF 

SECURING IT. 

BT 

MAJOR A. M. MURRAY, R.A. 


s’aRHIiTER c’EST DE RBTUOaRAEEE.” 


DUNCAN GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY. 1892. 


PART 1. 

Introductory. 

** C^esi ainsi Q-eniral que Von les hatailles. II nous fant dbsolunient un Ion fen de 
eanonV" i — N apoleoit. 

The first part of the title of this Essay would seem to be the state- 
ment of a fact rather than a subject admitting of discussion. This aisoussioii.i 
fact, it is true, was brought home to Continental armies some years 
before it was accepted in England, but at home no less than abroad 
the necessity for Fire Discipline is now felt to be an imperative condition I 

of success in future artillery fighting. No battery is allowed to go to i 

the practice ground till the Lieut. -Colonel commanding its Brigade- 
Division is satisfied that it has been sufficiently trained in the principles i 

and practice of Fire Discipline.^ In the annual competition between 
batteries a considerable proportion of marks are given for Fire Dis- i 

cipline alone irrespective of the actual results of the shooting. i 

Batteries are now judged by this more than by other tests of efficiency 
which, however necessaiy as a means to an end, are admittedly less so 
than a high standard of Fire Discipline. 

Although it is unnecessary to press this point further it seems desir- itsHstoricax 
able to open this Essay with a brief historical retrospect if for no 
other purpose than to show how the necessity for Fire Discipline has 
progressively increased with the gradually increasing destructive power 
of modern arms. Such a retrospect will serve to fix attention on the i 

salient features of the matter before us, and will clear the ground for 
the consideration of the proposals which will be subsequently sub- 

1 Napoleon to Dessaix at Marengo. — Mem. du Due de Ragiisa, p. 132. I 

2 Para. 9, Section LIX., Standing Orders of the Boyal Artillery, 1889, and para. 16,^' Instruc- I 

tions for Practice, 1892.” [ 

10. VOL. XIX. 65 I 



Fire Discip- 
line training 
unnecessary 
in the days 
ofS.B. guns. 


Its modern 
necessity is 
due to tlie 
altered cir- 
cumstances 
of artillery 
fighting. 


German 
artillery 
training 
after cam- 
paign of 
1866, 


mitted as Tbeiii^ likely to afford the best guarantee for the maintenance 
of Fire Discipline in a battery of Horse or Field Artillery, 

In the days of smooth-bore guns batteries were rarely brought into 
action at a greater range than 800 yards, ^ Even at this range the 
effect was moral more than material. Decisive results were only 
obtained when the guns were advanced to case shot distance. Under 
these circumstances the necessity for what is now understood by Fire 
Discipline was not apparent. To lead his battery into a good position 
in the thick of the fight was the first and last duty of its commander. 
With the detailed conduct of the fire there was no cause to interfere. 
It was all straightforward. To get off as many rounds as possible at 
point blank range was the object of the men serving each gun. There 
never was any question as to the position of the target, or as to its 
nature and distance from the battery, nor was there any difficulty with 
regard to observation of fire. 

The circumstances of artillery fighting are now altered. The intro- 
duction of the rifled small arm marked the beginning of the change. 
At the battle of Inkerman the Russian batteries were not advanced 
nearer than 1200 yards to the British infantry.^ The forward tactics 
of Ansterlitz, of Friedland, and of Wagram, were no longer possible. 
The rifled field gun, which was first used in the Italian Campaign of 
1859, carried the change a step further. At Solferino^ the French 
batteries opened fire at the previously unheard of range of 2500 yards. 
The war of 1866 found the Prussian artillery unprepared for its new 
fdle. The guns seldom came into action at the right time and place. 
When they did get into line their fire was ineffective. There had been 
no training in ranging, in observation of effect, and in discipline of 
fire. 

When peace was concluded German artilleiy officers applied them- 
selves to the work of reform. The spirit of that work and the nature 
of the reforms which were made have been so graphically despribed ^ 
by Prince Kraft of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen that they need not be 
further referred to here. Then were worked out those experiments in 
ranging and establishing the fuze for shrapnel which have since been 
formulated into a system. Then it was that German batteries were 
taught not only how to shoot, but how to manoeuvre so as to give full 
effect to the lessons of the practice ground. The close connection 
between tactics and shooting became a marked featoe of German 
artillery training between 1866 and 1870. Instruction in Fire Dis- 


^ ^ Ati Austeriitz Napoleon formed liis lines with the artiileiy placed hetween the Brigade 
intervals side hy side viith the infantry hattalions. At Friediand Cenei*al Senarmont’s guns 
opened fire at 600 yards, and subsequently advanced to 260 yards. At Wagram the big battery 
formed to cover the attack of Macdonakbs Column, was not deployed 
^ j fiOO yards of the A.ustrian lino. At Borodino the artillery of Key’s, Davoiist’s, 

and Murat s Corps (200 guns in all) was formed along the Scmenc^ffskoi ravine at case shot 
distance from the Kussian batteries. 

- Todleben attributes the ill success of the Bussian artillery to the distance wliicli tlio guns 
were compeUed to keep from the British infantry fire, — llusscFs translation, ‘ ' Defence of Sebas- 
topol,” p. 193. ^ ’ 

3 Study of Italian Campaign of 1859,” by Major F. Aliller, 31. A. 

ColonS Wolford Zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen ,* translated by Lieut,- 


cipline was ..not confined to tlie gun park^, nor even to tlie' practice- 
gromid^ but was especially insisted on in tlie field. It is perfectly' 
triiO;, as Colonel Maurice lias recently stated/ ^Hliat tlie Germaii artii™ 
lery had never fired off a gun ivliich .had not been properly laid at an 
assigned object with the range- determinecb the nature of projectile , 
declared^ and the fii2:e to burst the shell so far -fixed that had it been.: 
necessary actually to fire in earnest every man would have gone through, 
an almost exactly similar experienced^ ^ ^ b t 

The value of this peace training received practical proof in the war- 
of ^ 1870 ^ wheiij owing to good handling and good shooting, the German:, 
artillery achieved siicoesses__as conspicuous as were its failures in 1866 /, 
The Emperor Napoleon III, attributed his defeat at Sedan mainly to 
the superiority of the German over the French artillery. Not less 
decided was the opinion of the German General Staff as expressed in 
the official account of the war.^ The German artillery at the battle 
of Sedan produces an especially grand and decisive effect.^^ What 
it is important in this connection to notice is that the cause of this 
success was due to the painstaking efforts made by German artillery 
officers to train their men in the practice of Fire Discipline during 
peace. I could hardly have believed/^ writes Prince Kraft, in allusion 
to a splendid instance of Fire Discipline on the. part of a battery at. 
the battle of Gravelotte, that the instruction given in peace would 
have borne such excellent fruit in spite of the excitement of action/^ 
Much has happened since 1870 to increase the necessity for Fire 
Discipline. Every Oontinental country,, including England, has re- 
armed its artillery. The range of field guns has been lengthened ; 
their accuracy and shooting power improved. The destructive effect 
of projectiles is greater, and the means of firing them more certain. 
In our own service a telescopic sight has been introduced which adds 
to the power of the gun, but also to the difficulty of training the layer. 
The invention of smokeless powder has removed a formidable obstacle 
to the sustained fire of large masses of concentrated guns. The fire 
of artillery will now be more continuous, entailing a heavier strain 
on the nerve and endurance of the permmeL The supply of . am- 
munition is a problem of uppermost difficulty. The proportion of 
guns to infantry has been raised, and according to expectation 
artillery will be brought on to future fields of battle in far larger 
numbers than has ever before been the case. All these developments 


1 “' War/’ by Colonel J. F. Maurice, c.b., E.A. 

2 “ So annibilating was tbe fire of the artillery tbat tbe French were scarcely capable of any 
organised resistance when the German infantry towards 3 p,m. moYed forward.” — German OMcial 
Account of the War of 1870-71. 

The Eussian, Baron Seddeler, in allusion to the action of the German artillery during the 
campaign wrote as follows : — 

The artillery gained an independence which even exceeded the boldest aspirations of artil- 
lerists. It is scarcely possible to have effected more than was done by the artillery. , . . 
The numerous victories must be ascribed to the German artillery.” 

The Austrian, Major Eosinich, wrote very much to the same offoct in his report on the war. 

The principal share in the concj^ucst of the French in ail battles must be ascribed to the German 
artillery.” 


Eesults 
obtained in 
campaign o 
1870-1. i 


Increased 
necessity f< 
Fire Disci) 
line trainit 
since 1870“^ 


call for increased severity of Fire Discipline^ and increased training in 
fire tactics. '^ 

lireSp- In wliat does Fire Discipline consist ? What are its chief attributes^ 

' line, and its most marked characteristics ? It is easier to explain than 
define them. Fire Discipline maybe said to be the outcome of organi- 
sation^ training, and moraley-s^hioh. are of such a nature as to ensure 
under all possible conditions of war service complete control above 
and complete obedience below. In its practical application to the 
subject of this Essay it is the means by which an accurate, sustained, 
and controlled fire can be rapidly opened and continuously directed on 
a given tactical point in the enemy^s position. Training in Fire Dis- 
cipline has for its object to produce a machine — a living machine— so 
constructed that its action will never fail, and so directed that it can 
be adapted unhesitatingly, mechanically, obediently, to meet the sudden 
and always changing conditions of a modern battle. 

Arrange- How cau this object be secured? What in the first place is the best 

SibjLfun® organisation (Part II. of this Essay) for maintaining control and 
obedience in a battery of artillery ? What secondly is the system of 
training (Part III. of this Essay) most likely to ensure discipline of 
fire ? Lastly, to what extent is the question affected by considerations 
oi morale^, (Part IV. of this Essay). 


PAET IL 
Oeganisation. 

“ The hatter^ is the unit of artillery/. All other organimtion is aceidental. It is hg hat- 
ieries that artillergmen mahe war,'* s—Duncaw. 

thi Organisation comes before training. Skilful teaching, smart drill, 
bXr^must superior leading, have no value unless they are brought to bear on a 
sound system of organisation. It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
the construction of the battery before attempting to discuss the best 
means of using it. What considerations have determined its size, its 
division into parts, and its proportion of subordinate officers ? What 
are the functions of the various officers, their relation to the Com- 
manding Officer and to one another, and how are their duties allotted 
so as to give to each an adequate share of work and responsibility ? 

The battery of six guns is the unit of Horse and Field Artillery, 
many for efficient command; four too few for 
field effective fire. Since 1804 the war strength of English batteries has 
artiUory. been SIX guus. The Same number of guns are given to bat- 

teries in all other European countries, except only in the Russian and 
Austrian armies which have batteries of eight guns. ^ 

^ Discipline of fire is becoming more difficult than in 1870, and unless that discipline lias 
improved tbe want of discipline will countemiet tbe increased destructive power of aiins.’^ 

Lecture by Colonel Lonsdale Hale on the ** Spirit of Tactical Operations.”— Aldershot Military 

2 History of the Eoyal Artillery/' by Major E. Duncan, B.A. 

3 Admittedly in order to economise the number of officers. Their Horse ArtiUory Batteries, 
however, nave six guns only. 


Scbemes have been frequently put forward on paper ^ for altering 
the size of the unit. It has been proposed, for instance, to create a 
big battery of 16 guns divided into four 4-gim troops. This battery 
would be commanded by a Lieut.-Oolonel or a senior Major. Besides 
two additional Majors to superintend,^^ the Commanding Officer 
would have as assistants an Adjutant, a Kiding-Master, and a Quarter- 
Master. The proposed organisation would thus be assimilated to that 
of a regiment of cavalry or battalion of infantry. Those who advocate 
this system do so on the ground that it would consolidate control, 
facilitate administration, and secure uniformity. 

Eeflection will show, however, that this and similar schemes are 
based on a misconception of the principles which should determine the 
size of the unit. Questions of this nature are settled by practice not 
by theory. The tactical needs of the case must be first considered. 
What is the greatest number of guns that can be controlled and 
manoBuvred by one hand and one voice ? The experience of war has 
fixed this number at six. No larger number of guns provided with 
the requisite supply of ammunition can be brought collectively and 
simultaneously into action in the same place under the executive com- 
mand of the same leader. Symmetry, uniformity, and convenience of 
administration are minor considerations, which must be made to fit in 
as best they can with the tactical necessities of the case. It is because 
they have been placed first in the schemes alluded to that such pro- 
posals have gone no further than the paper on which they are printed. 

The individuality of the battery is a factor of extreme importance 
in the maintenance of Fire Discipline. A battery should be self- 
supporting. There should be no leaning on outside help. The 
extraneous assistance of special instructors is to be deprecated. A 
cardinal characteristic of Fire Discipline is that it must be self-taught. 
If a battery cannot teach itself no one else can do so, and it is certain 
that Fire Discipline will be found in no battery where it is not the 
outcome of internal exertions made within the ranks of the battery 
itself. 

The administrative unity of the battery is another point of impor- 
tance, It is sometimes said that a Battery Commander is too heavily 
weighted with administrative work, and that if relieved of this he 
would have more time for the duties of executive command. The 
expediency of such relief, however, is exceedingly doubtful. Command 
and administration go hand in hand together. Administrative 
responsibility increases the labour, bat strengthens the hands of the 
Commander. The close relations into which he is brought with his 
officers and men enable him to personally influence those under his 
command in a way which would not otherwise be possible.^ The 
direct beaiing which such influence has on the maintenance of discipline 


1 Three such schemes differhig in detail hut agreeing in principle are now in possession of the 
writer. 

2 The circumstances arc less farourahle in a regiment of cavalry or hattalion of infantry where, 
owing to the large size of the unit, the personal influence of the Commander is less direct, and 
has to work through subordinate channels before it reaches the individual soldier, 
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under fire will be understood by all who have studied the causes which 
contribufced to the success of the Germans in 1870 J- 
Ks division clivisioii of tliG battery into three sections gives a distinct charge 

latosec ions. eaoh siibalterii ofScer. In no other branch of the army are the 
conditions so favourable for decentralising authority. The tendency 
in recent years has been in the direction of increasing the respon- 
sibility of the Section Commander. In the last edition of the 
Standing Orders of the Eoyal Artillery/' Battery Commanders were 
directed to work through the subalterns of sections/' who are now 
held responsible for the instruction ^ of their men as well as for the 
interior economy of their sections. The section has now become the 
sub-unit for instruction. How admirably adapted this organisation is 
for the purposes of Fire Discipline training will be shown in Part III. 
of this Essay. 

importoe jnst as each battery should be self-supporting so should each section^ 
tiSn sysTe®. and after the section each sub-division. Eecrnits when once posted to 
a sub-division should not be moved fmm it except under strong 
necessity. The lower decentralisation is carried the better. The 
encouragement of esprit de corps should by no means be limited to the 
battery^ but requires to be carried as far down as possible in the scale 
of organisation. If a Section Officer sees his men constantly chang- 
ings his interest in those who remain is correspondingly decreased. 
The more permanent the union between the officer and those under 
him during peace the more likely is discipline to be maintained under 
fire. 

Battery aya- It is uot possible to pass from this part of the subject under discus- 
aWyad^Sd sion without a Strong sense of satisfaction. We have in the battery 
system an organisation which offers the best conditions for securing 
■ control above and obedience below. The mechanism of an English 

battery^ whether taken as a whole or dissected in parts^ will bear the 
test of close comparison with that of any foreign model. The German 
battery with fewer officers is a less perfect machine. If the Fire 
Discipline of an English battery falls below the requisite standard of 
excellence this is not due to want of organisation^ but must be looked 
for in other causes^ such as faulty trainingj or imperfect morale. 


PAET III, 

Teainiho. 

Untiring practical instruction is needed in all that goes to maho the end of shooting. 
Without it all other excellence is worthless s— Fox Stkanoways. 


1 In nlluding to this question of administrative responsibility the lato Colonel Home, H.E., 
wrote as follows : — 

** As the provision of food, arms, and clothing for men keeps the superior in contact with the 
inferior, and induces the latter to lean on, be governed, and be guided by the former, it follows 
timt if possible the first tactical division should correspond with the first administrative division, 
of in other words that the smaUest independent tactical command should also be the smallest 
administrative division/*— Precis of Tactics, by Colonel Home, c.b,, B.E. 

3 They are to instruct the men of their own sections in their duties as artillerists.’*— Para. 2, 
Sect, XVI., B.A. Standing Orders.” 

3 Field Artille^ Progress,” by Lieut. -Colonel Fox Strangwaya, B,A., Proceedings ” of the 
E.A. Institution, Vol. IX., Maroi, 1876. s i > > h 


The first necessity for tram^ is that it should be systeniatic* ^^iportance 
Spasmodic drill parades will not secure Fire Discipline. A connected training 
course of instruction extending thi’oughout the year and progressive 
from day to day is necessary for every battery. The system of train- 
ing must depend on the system of recruiting. In India the conditions ' 
are more favourable than in England. Recruits are sent out periodi- 
cally in batches and remain for definite and known periods with their ■ 
batteries. lu England they are received^ in driblets^, and the duration 
of their service in a particular battery is uncertain. In spite^ how- 
ever^ of these difficulties it is quite possible to establish an annual 
course of instruction which can be followed without interruption. 

The limits of the Indian draft season may be said to be between the 
1st October and the 1st of March. After the latter date and before 
the next succeeding October there is no risk (under normal conditions) 
of disturbance of the personnel. It is known at the latest by the 1st 
of March every year what men will remain with each battery for 
practice in the summer and for manoeuvres in the autumn. 

As on the Continent so with us, the institution of combined ah training 
manoeuvres of the three arms during the autumn is now recognised as prepStiL 
an annual necessity. All training should be preparation for these 
manoeuvres which are the crowning test of the work done during the 
year. Successful shooting is not a conclusive proof of Fire Discipline : test of Eire 
because even at Okeliampton the tactical test, owing to the limited 
ground available, must of necessity be imperfectly applied. The true, 
searching, final test of the Fire Discipline of a battery must be looked 
for in the field at such manoeuvres as were carried on in 1890 on the 
Berkshire Downs, and last year in Hampshire, at the Curragh, and on 
a smaller scale in other distxucts. 

The winter months in England are best given up to individual Training 
training. By fixing all courses of instruction outside the battery 
during this season young officers and non-commissioned officers will not 
be taken from their batteries during the progress of the summer 
instruction. As soon as the requirements of the Indian drafts are 
known it should be arranged without delay for the transfer to the 
depot of ail men selected for foreign service — the place of these men, 
as likewise of all those whose time will expire cluring the ensuing 
year, being filled by recruits. There is no object in keeping at the 
dep6t recruits who are not eligible for Indian service during the cur- 
rent trooping season. On the other hand, it is very inconvenient to 
receive recruits in service batteries after the 1st of April when once 
the battery has been committed to its summer drills. The earlier they 
come during the winter the better so that they may get started and 
their individual training taken in hand before the drill season begins. 

The conditions in England do not after all differ so widely as is some- 
times supposed from those on the Gontinent whei’e all recruits who 
come up in November are expected to take their place as trained 
soldiers during the succeeding autumn raanoeuvres. 

The training of subaltern officers on first joining must here be 
referred to. The duties which are now assigned to them of instructors 
require that they should in the first place be thoroughly trained them- 
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selves. Their best school is their battery ^ ; their best master is their 
Major. He is more concerned that anyone else in their efficient 
training, and the greater pains he takes to secure this object the 
greater will be his subsequent advantage. 

Formerly, young officers on first receiving their commissions were 
sent to ’Woolwich and Shoeburyness for courses of drill and lectures ; 
but in recent years they have joined their batteries direct. This 
system gives the best guarantee for rapid progress. With his battery 
the young officer has every incentive to industry. The eyes of all are 
on him, and it is his object to acquit himself creditably before those 
over whom he is to be placed. The necessity for exertion comes home 
to him in a manner which is not possible when he is one of a large 
batch of young officers brought together for a course of training under 
an instructor who has no direct responsibility for their future career. 

The course of instruction which is laid down in the Eegimental 
Standing Orders should be thoroughly applied — the young officer 
falling in with the young non-commissioned officers and recruits of 
his battery. Before dismissal he must show not only that he knows 
his drill but that he is able to instruct others in it. He will not learn 
by looking on at drill squads. He must accompany the battery into 
the field, taking in turn the duties of each number, and learn how to 
lead a sub-division before he takes command of his section. The 
more practical his training is made, the greater confidence will he 
subsequently acquire. Experience shows that with the present general 
and technical education received at the Eoyal Military Academy a 
young officer does not require more than three months in which to 
learn all that is at first necessary to give him a start in his battery. 
This does not mean that his military education is complete, but merely 
that he has acquired sufficient practical knowledge to enable him to 
take his place at the head of his section as its responsible leader. 

The recruit as well as the officer should be trained in his own bat- 
tery, At stations where two or more batteries are concentrated to 
form a Brigade Division attempts have sometimes been made to 
organise the instruction of the recruits under the Adjutant. The 
arguments used in support of this system are that as recruits join 
batteries by twos and threes it is a waste of power to employ several 
officers and non-commissioned officers in drilling them when one can 
do the work. By massing the recruits of several batteries under the 
Adjutant or Orderly Officer (assisted by the sergeant-instructor in 
gunnery) the time of instructors is economised, and greater uniformity 
in drill is obtained. Plausible as these arguments appear they are 
directly antagonistic to the views put forward in tliis Essay. They 
strike, indeed, at the very root of the battery system. Training in 


1 Under existing orders (parapaplis 29 and 30, Section ITI., Standing Orders of the Koyal 
Artillery- * ') the organisation of the young officers’ instruction rests with Iho Liout.-Oolonol Coin- 
nianding. ’ The delegation to the Battery Commander of tlic duty of executive instructor is not 
inconsistent with the spirit and intention of this order. At out stations this dolcgation must bo 
the rule, and generally at stations where batteries are concentrated it will bo found d<\sirabIo to 
make it so. The earlier the young officer and young recruit ostuhlish their connection wdth their 
battery the better. — ‘‘ It is by batteries that artillerymen make war.” 

s Paragraphs 30 and 31, Section III., Standing Orders of the Eoyal Artillery, 1889.” 


Fire Discipline begins and continues from tlie day tlie recrnit joins bis 
battery to the day he passes to the reserve. He should be taught^ 
therefore^ to look to his battery not only for pay, clothing, and food, 
but for instruction in his duties as a soldier. This instruction should 
be carefully directed by his own officers, and not delegated to any one 
else. When the recruit first joins he is more impressionable than at 
any snbsec|uent period, and if taken in hand at once by his own officers 
they will acquire a hold oTer him whicb will i^arely be lost. 

The drill season properly so-called begins on the 15th of March. 
By that date officers, non-commissioned officers, and men haTe all 
returned to their batteries. Every battery should then begin tbe 
season with a complete course of instruction in drill and Fire Discipline. 
For this purpose batteries in turn should be taken off regimental and 
garrison duties so that all may be present. Daring this period the 
battery should be absolutely at the disposal of its Commanding Officer. 
The duration of the course should be for one month. A lesser period 
is not sufficient for all the work that has to be got through. The 
method of taking sections of batteries off duty at a time does not 
meet the necessities of the case, which requires the entire battery to 
be trained simultaneously under the personal executive supervision of 
its. own chief instructor. There should be no casuals remaining to 
be taught when the course is finished. The object of the course is 
not to put non-commisioned officers and men through so many hours 
of mechanical drill, but to train the battery as a whole in the practice 
of Fire Discipline —each individual taking the place he will occupy 
during the subsequent annual practice and autumn mancenvyes. 

It is the function of the Battei’y Commander in his capacity as chief 
instructor to di-aw up a syllabus of instruction to be followed during 
the course. In this matter he should have full latitude ^ consistent 
with the ultimate end in view. Uniformity in instructional work is 
impossible. So much depends on the circumstances of each case. 
Methods which are known to lead to good results in one battery may 
be found to be inapplicable to another. Far from fixing a limit to the 
range of their efforts Battery Commanders should be encouraged to 
develop the system of training which they may find best adapted to the 
case of their own batteries. 

In a battex-y which obtained full marks for Fire Discipline last year 
the following is an outline (details being omitted) of the programme 
as aiTanged and executed. It will be seen that full advantage is taken 
of the battery organisation by sub-divisions and sections — the pro- 
gramme being based on the principle of decentralising responsibility, 
and of gradually working up by progressive steps from the individual 
gunner to the Battery Commander. 

1st Week.— Sub-divisional drill. 

During this week each sei’geant in charge of a sub-division (under the 
direction of his Section Officer) placed his men and selected his layers, 

1 It is much better not to lay down a minute system of instruction. The Commanding 
Officer of a battery is the proper instructor of his hattory. He should be held responsible for 
results without fuss as to the manner of his gettiii^ them. Tet him clearly understand that 
his reputation depends on it and leave him free. f^ield Artillery Progress,” by Lieut. -Colonel 
Pox Strangwayg, Proceedings,” B.A.I. Vol. IX. 
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fuze numbers, and reliefs for these numbers to provide for casualties. 
He then drilled and re-drilled his men till they were able to perform their 
duties with mechanical precision. The direction and organisation of 
the work was ill the hands of the Section Officers, while the actual 
drill and verbal instruction was left as far as possible to the sergeants. 
The officers chiefly occupied themselves in watching, making notes, 
and in examining young non-commissioned officers and gunners in 
drill, and in setting fuzes and the telescopic sight. 

2nd Week. — Section diflll. 

During this week the instruction was entirely under the subaltern 
officers —each taking personal command of his two guns, and repeating 
with his section what the sergeants had previously done with their sub- 
divisions. The instruction was not confined to the gun park, but each 
subaltern officer took his section into the field for the purpose of practis- 
ing elementary tactical movements. At the end of this week the Battery 
Commander examined each section working under its own officer. 

3rd Week. — Instruction in the gun park under the Battery Com- 
mander. 

Daring this week the battery was drilled as a whole in the gun pai-b 
under the personal command of the Major. The nature of the work 
done was as follows : repeated ranging, sudden changes of target, 
moving target drill, reduced numbers^ casualties, examinations in fuze 
setting and telescopic sights, 

4th Week. — Instruction of the battery in the field under the Battery 
Commander. 

Daring this week the battery was taken out daily for practice in 
precise drill for half-an-hour each day and subsequently in mancenvre 
tactics.^ The points to which attention were chiefly given were com- 
ing into action rapidly from preparatory positions, placing limbers and 
wagons, the supply of ammunition under varying circumstances, 
changes of target in action, moving target drill, advances to fresh 
positions, and other tactical work. The actual ammunition was always 
brought up and fuzes set precisely as would be done on service. The 
instruction was repeated again and again till the same regularity was 
obtained in the field as in the gun park, and until the necessity for 
direction during the progress of any particular exercise was no longer 
apparent. At the conclusion of the 4th week there was an exami- 
na,tion of the battery by the Lieut.-Oolonel Commanding the Brigade 
Division. 

course described above was the solid foundation on which the 
■bemg con- aunuai training of the battery was based. The value, however, of this 
carrieTmi similar courses depends on their being progressively carried through 

terrmpMon'i , .. ^ ^ ^ — _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 Tile necessity for maintaining strict Fire Discipline during manceuvres, and for the simul- 
taneous training of the battery in tactical as well as technical knowledge, is now strongly insisted 
on by all senior officers of the Eegiment. In a recent address to artillery ollieers at the Practice 
Camp at Delhi this year Lord Boberts drew particular attention to this point. At every drill 
parade of tho^ batteiy one or more positions should be taken up for coming into action under 
service conditions with regard not only to the selection of the positions and the manoeuvring of 
the batteries up to them, but to the carrying out of all details. Shells and cartridges should be 
brou^t up to the guns, fuzes bored and set, the guns accurately laid, puffs of powder burnt to 
test the observation of fire, and spare numbers told off for the service of ammunition.” — Extract 
from speech of Lord Boborts. 
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from beginning to end. Every temptation to interrupt the course 
slioaid be steadily resisted. If hurried or pushed aside to make room 
for premature field days the work of preparation will be correspond- 
ingly checked. Drill comes before manoeuvre, and if a battery attempts 
the latter without being thoroughly grounded in the former defective 
Fire Discipline will certainly be the result. 

The Battery Commander requires^ instruction in Fire Discipline 
well as those under him. A battery may be well trained in Fire Dis- commanders, 
cipline on its own selected drill ground, and yet fail in manoeuvre 
through want of tactical experience on the part of its leader. This 
experience can only be gained by manoeuvres of two or more batteries 
together under their Lieut.-Colonel. It is very important that bat- 
teries should be exercised in these manoeuvres for at least a fortnight 
before they go to the practice ground. The artillery tactical exercises 
established b^y Sir Evelyn Wood at Aldershot may be taken as a type 
of the kind of instruction which is required. Batteries should be 
worked against one another as opposing forces or massed against a 
marked enemy for the attack and defence, of artillery positions. The 
schemes should be set by the Lieut.-Colonel and the Battery Com- 
manders receive their orders from him as they would do on active 
service. At the conclusion of each day^s work there should be a 
conference on the ground presided over by the Lieut.-Colonel, who 
would elicit information on doubtful points, and generally criticise the 
operations. The main object to be kept in view would he the tactical 
training of the Battery Commanders so that they might acquire the 
habit of rapidly executing superior orders while maintaining in their 
batteries the same correct Fire Discipline as when working alone. 

The battery would then be ready for the practice ground, where it Apim^ioa 
applies under service conditions the instruction it has received at its toarpraf- 
station. If this instruction has been carried out on the right lines its 
application on the shooting range should require no greater effort than 
was exerted during the period of preparatory drill. Every individual 
will have been so perfectly trained as to be able to perform his part 
with unfailing regularity. Beyond this point discussion is not now 
invited. What may be the most practical system of field firing for 
testing Fire Discipline, by what means the fire of massed batteries 
can be best controlled by the superior Artillery Commander, what are 
the most approved manoeuvring formations for the attack and defence 
of artillery positions, how batteries should be brought into the fighting 
line-— these and other cognate questions may well form the subject of 
future investigation, but they do not come within the limits which the 
Committee have assigned to the present inquiry. 


1 Colonel W. E. M. Hutciimson, Camp Commandant at Glenbeigh., writes as follows on tliis 
point: — While tliere is no question that great credit is due to commanding officers for the 
satisfactory progress made by their batteries since last year, their own improvement in ranging, 
observation of fire, and fire tactics generally, though tangible, is not so eminently satisfactory as 
that which they have imparted to their commands. . . . . The time would seem to have 

come when it is imperative to give Battery Commanding Officers increased facilities for personal 
improvement.’^— Report on the Annual Practice at Gienbeigh, 1391. 


PART IT. 


“ Morale.” 

We must teach onrmoi to he soldiers, mul loe must teach them gnnnoyj hut let -us rememher 
that when we teach them gunnerg we are no more teaching them to he soldiers than if we tanght 
them hoto to mahe the gun instead of hoio to me i— WlliMAMS. 

Thebearmg Good Organisation and careful training are not sufficient to ensure 
fiiTSseip^^ Fire Discipline in a battery. Sound liealthy worale ^ is likewise a noces- 
line training, During a loBg period of peace the contingency of war growing 

more and more remote tlierc is a natural tendency to develop the 
^‘forces reeles to the exclusion of the ^\forces nioraleSn^ Yet according' 
to Kapoleon^s ^ estimate the latter count in time of ^var for three 
times the worth of the former. Whatever value may be attached to 
this opinion the relative proportion between the two has certainly not 
decreased since the comparison was made. Science has altered the 
conditions of fightings but it has not changed human nature. It is 
not easier to face death now than it was in the time of Napoleon. 
The high qualities of nerve and endurance which so distinguished 
British artillerymen during the Peninsular War'^' are just as necessary 
as ever^ and their development should undoubtedly be placed above 
all other considerations of training. must teach our men to be 

soldiers.^^ 

Moral train. Moral and physical training should bo carried on pari passu. This 
is why the necessity for the recruit being toined in his battery w'as 
strongly put forward in Part III. of this Essay, The moral side of 
his military duties should be placed before him from the very earliest 
period of his career. Opportunities for doing this will occur in the 
intervals between drills when the mechanical drudgery/ which he has 
at first to experience^ can be relieved by oral instruction. This part 
of his training, however^ must not ha confined to formah instruction. 
To impress him with ideas of duty/ honour^ self-respect— in other 
words to cultivate his tmmle, should at all times both on and off parade 
be the first work of his officers under whom he will have to stand if 
the final test of war service has to be encountered. 


1 Extract from a paper entitled Skill-at-Arme,*’ contributed to tbe “ Proceedings of tbe 
Eoyal Artillery Institution, by Lieut.-General Sir VT. 3*. WilUams, k.c.b., R.A., Oetobei*, 1891. 

2 Tlie -word “ ” is here used not in tlie strict interpretation of its literal English trans- 

lation, but as a substantive in the same sense as Rapoleon frequently used the corresponding 
adjective, 

® A la guerre les trois quart sont dcs affaires morales. La balaiico dcs forces rcelos ii'est quo 
pour un antre quart.” — Napoleon’s Correspondence, 1809. 

^ “ Les canonniera anglais se distinguent entre les autres soldats par lo bon esprit quiles anime. 
En bataille leur activity est judicieux, leur coup d’oeii parfaifc, et leur bravourc stolquc.” — Ilistoire 
de la guerre de la Peninsule, par le G4n4ral Eoy. 
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The morale of a battery depends in a great degree upon the influence Momi 
of the officers. Discipline under fire/^ wrote Skobeleff/ fresh from the ^ 

experiences of Plevna^ ^^is established by moral authority of officers 
over their men.^^ To gain moral authority officers must first of all know 
their men. The importance of their closely directing the drill of 
recruits has already been dwelt on. Their efforts^ however^ must 
extend beyond pai'ade. The institution of sports, games, tournaments, 
and similar amusements, in which all ranks join together is an indirect 
means of strengthening the bonds of discipline. Such exercises pro- 
mote the physical training of the body, and bring officers and men 
together under conditions most favourable for mutual intercourse. 

The mind must be trained as well as the body. To be a good 
round gunner a man should at least be able to obtain a 3rd class education as 
school certificate. Without this rudimentary knowledge the task of 
instructing him in such duties as setting fuzes and telescopic sights 
becomes exceedingly difficult. If the mind has been trained by pre- 
vious education the acquisition of drill and knowledge of gunnery is . 
rendered easy. Education has, in fact, become so important a factor 
of the problem of Eire Discipline training that the question arises 
whether it ought any longer to be left to the voluntary efforts of individual 
recruits.^ It is veiy desirable that a standard of education should be 
insisted on as a qualification for all gunner recruits before enlistment. 

If this is not thought to be practicable compulsoiy attendance at 
school might be required until the recruit has obtained a 3rd class 
certificate. The substitution of garrison for regimental schools— a 
step which was taken in 1887 for reasons of economy — has been 
attended with disappointing results. Wbei'e there are large classes 
of 40 and 50 men it is impossible to give sufficient individual attention 
to all. The institution of battery schools, if this could be effected, 
would be an excellent means of affording the necessary instruction. 

In education, as in other matters, decentralisation is the key to success. 

Artificial aids to morale should not be neglected. British batteries smart tum 
of artillery have always had a high reputation for turn out, marching 
past, and precise drill. It is exceedingly important that there should ever, 
be no relaxation in this respect.^ Regard for appearance encourages 
hprU tie corps, and stimulates personal pride. The value of these 
qualities in maintaining discipline cannot be over-rated, and is increased 
rather than lessened by the sevei^er standard of Fire Discipline which 
is now exacted. There is fortunately no reason to think that thei’e has 
been any falling off in this respect. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Aldershot Military Society the present Deputy-Adjutant-General of 
the Royal Artillery recently dwelt on the necessity for maintaining the 

1 “ SkolDeleff/" bj Xemirovitcii-Dantclienko. 

2 Tlie argument jDut forward for aboiisMng compulsory school attendance in the army was that 
owing to the progress of the Elementary Education Act recruits join with sulBcient educational 
knowledge. A boy, however, who leaves school at 13 and enlists at IS wdll, in the five years 
interval, have forgotten the most part of what he had learnt unless his education had been kept 
up. Throe months attendance at a military school would recall to his mind his former knowledge. 

3 The grand parade is the heat touchstone for the discipline and obedience of the troops,’’—^ 

Prince Xraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 
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existing standard o£ smartness. experience/^ said. General 

Markham, ^4ias been that a battery wliich lias well-groomed horses 
and polished harness shoots better than a battery which has not j and 
I have generally found that where there is no polish there is no effi- 
ciency in other respects.^^ ^ 

An increased impetus to Fire Discipline training has been given by 
the institution of battery prizes, carrying with them the badge of 
success on the arm. Distinction is rightly and eagerly sought after by 
all soldiers, and the fact that these distinctive badges can only be 
gained after a severe competitive trial is a strong incentive to indus- 
trious preparatory training. It is suggested that this incentive would 
be still further strengthened if the officers of prize winning batteries 
were allowed to wear badges as well as their men. The burden of 
instruction chiefly falls upon them, and permission to wear the badge 
would be equally valued as the reward of success. 

Au able writer^ — a member of this institution— has recently pointed 
out that the last word on Fire Discipline will depend on the power 
of command possessed by the battery leader. There is no doubt 
that this is so, and that however well drilled a battery may be, how- 
ever good its general state of discipline, unless its Major knows how 
to command, it cannot hope to win success. The power of command 
is a moral gift more or less developed in each individual. Like all 
other natural talents it requires practice to bring it to perfection. 
This practice is a necessity for those who possess the gift in a high 
degree equally with those who are less endowed with it by nature. 
The organisation of a battery (as explained in Part II, of this Essay) 
enables subaltern officers to be trained in' habits of command from 
their earliest days. It only remains for Battery Commanding Officers 
to take care that the delegated responsibility which they confer on 
their Section Officers is habitually exercised, and is none the less real 
because necessary limits are placed to its extent. 

Much has been said in this Essay about the altered conditions of 
modern war. While we recognise the necessity for change we must not 
neglect the experience of the past. That experience shows that Fire Dis- 
cipline depends much more upon moral causes which are permanent 
than upon physical considerations which are subject to periodical 
change. Many lessons in Fire Discipline can be learnt by studying 
the records of batteries daring the Peninsular Wax*. The fact that 
those lessons require different application now to what they did then 
does not detract from their present value. If the spirit which 
animated our predecessors is inherited by the present generation of 
artillerymen there will be no difficulty in adapting it to meet the 
alterations which the progress of science has rendered necessary in 
the tactics of the past. 


1 Lord Wolseley, then Adjutant-General, speaking on the same subject at the same inoeiing, 
expressed a similar opinion. “I would say that a battery which coidd shoot well would most 
probably also be smartest in appearance.” 

2 Pield ArtiEery Eire,” by Captain W. L. White, E.A., Proceedings ” of the K.A. Institu- 
tion, Yol. XIX., page 131, 
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It is impossible fco give a conclusive answer to tbe question asked in Conclusion 
tbe title of this Essay. Great as the progress in Fire Discipline 
training has undoubtedly been during the past few years improvement 
must still be sought for. The means which may seem best to-day for 
securing Fire Discipline in a battery may be superseded by other 
methods to-morrow. How true this is can be seen by comparing one 
with another the successive annual ^^Instructions for Practice/^ which 
have been issued since 1888 when training in Fire Discipline began to 
be systematically practised. Year by year fresh developments suggest 
themselves^ and fresh departures are taken. Finality can never be 
expected. It only remains for us to watch our neighbours in order to 
profit by their experience^ and equally watch ourselves to guard 
against inactivity, S^arreter c^est de retrograder.^^ 
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THE 

ORGANISATION OF A GARRISON GOMPANY. 

BY 

MAJOR P. SALTMARSHE, R.A, 


In a Horse or Field Battery^ divided as it is into two or three divisions 
or sections of two sub-divisions each, the establishment of such units 
with their officers, jST.-C. oflBcers, gunners, drivers, and artificers, is 
clearly laid down, and as far as possible the subaltern officers and their 
Nos. 1 have charge of the same men both in barracks and on parade. 
The advantages of such a system it is needless to point out. 

Except sometimes in a spasmodic sorb of fashion, no such system 
appears to have prevailed in the Garrison Artillery, and I have never 
seen any continued attempt to keep men under the same officers and 
N.-C. officers at gun drill, on other parades, and in the barrack-rooms ; 
that this has been the case is due no doubt pai’tly to the ever varying 
detachments that have to be found, but chiefly, I think, to the fact 
that up to the date of the re-organisation, but one subaltern, as a rule, 
was continuously present with head-quarters, one being on detachment, 
and in the event of there being three with the battery, another going 
through a course. 

With the present establishment of most Garrison Companies, how- 
ever, a Commanding Officer may hope under favourable circumstances 
to have four at head-quarters, and under the most unfavourable to 
have at least two. 

The organisation I suggest will meet either case. 

I propose dividing the company into four sections or divisions each 
under a subaltern officer, such being numbered ABC and D Divisions ; 
each division to contain either two or three sub-divisions according to 
the nature and grouping of the gnns of the fort or battery tiie com- 
pany is told off permanently to man, these sub-divisions being numbered 
from 1 to 8, or from 1 to 12. 

Taking the establishment of a company to be that laid down in R.O. 
76 of 28th July, 1891, for the Southern District, plus the gun-layers 
which by a subsequent order are now borne on the strength of the 
company we have a total of 


Major 


... 1 

Captains 


... 2 

Subalterns 


... 5 

Sergeant-Major 


... 1 

Quarter-Master Sergeant 


... 1 

Pay- Sergeant ... 


... 1 

Sergeants 


... 9 

Corporals 


... 10 

Bombardiers ... 


... 10 

Acting- Bombai-diers ... 


... 10 

G-un-Lajers ... .. 


... 36 

Gunners i 


... 180 

Trumpeters ... ... 

Total all ranks ... 

... 4 

... 270 


1 In E.O. 70 of 1891 the Acting-Bombardiers are included among the 190 gunners. 
AO.' . 
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Proposed I should distribute these details as per following table 


Eaiiks. 

A Biv. 

B Bir. 

C Biv. 

B Bir. 

Total. 

m 

tH 

6 

i 

m 

6 

zn 

CO 

6 

1 

d 

i 

m 

6 

i 

o 

6 

|=! 

m 

jt> 

d 

M 

00 

d 

Major 

1 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Captains 

— 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Lieutenants 


1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

6 

Company Sergfc.-Major 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

X 

„ Q.-M. Sergeant 

— 

— 

— 

- 




1 

1 

Pay- Sergeant 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Sergeants ... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

9 

Coi-porals 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Bombardiers 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Acting-Bombardiers . , . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

G-unners 

28 

27 

27 

26 

27 

26 

28 

27 

(216 (including 
( gun-layers) . 

Trumpeters ... ... ... 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

4 

Total all ranks ... ... 

35 

34. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

34 

36 

270 


We have now to consider how far this distrilnition is adaptable. 

(1.) To parades in the barrack-square. 

(2.) To manning a fort. 

(3.) To interior economy, barrack accommodation, &o. 
ramjes- With regard to (1) there is little or no difiiciilty ; when a company 
drmrBatta- is stniclc off duty for its annual course, inspections, &c., there should 

making every allowance for men in hospital, in prison, under 
’establishment, permanently employed as clerks in regimental or dis- 
trict offices, servants to officers on the regimental or district staff, on 
command, &o., from 45 to 50 men on parade in eacli division. 

This is a sufficient number to form a company (I use the word in 
the infantry sense), and the men forming each of these companies 
should be always exercised at company, sword, carbine, physical drill, 
&c,, by or under the superintendence of its own divisional officers. 
Biatgion Pour of these divisions will then form a convenient command for 
the Major when he comes to march past the whole company and put 
them through* battalion drill. 

— Tlie word company is a little awkward at battalion drill, the battery 
as a whole being now a company, and its divisions on this occasion 
being also companies, but I do not see how this is to be avoided if 
, we are to follow the infantry nomenclature. 
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On ordinary occasions^ i.e,j wlien tlie company is not going tliroogli 
its annual course only two infantry companies could probably be found. 

A and B Divisions would then furnish one^ C and D the other. 

I have as yet said nothing about the Captains; what with the Staff 
College Long Course^ other courses of all descriptions^ acting staff 
appointments, etc., I do not think more than one can ewer be counted 
on. I should make him second in command as in the mounted 
branches, on parade he would perform the duties of Adjiitaiit, in 
manning a fort those of Sub-Commander. 

Of coarse, if there are two they would perform the duties laid dowm 
iuR.O. 76 of 1891. 

(2.) As regards manning a fort the matter is far more complicated. 

In one station a company may be told off to a casemated fort armed h j 
with 47-ton B.L. or 12*5'^ R.M.L. guns, and equipped with machinery 
of the newest pattern, in another to an open battery armed with 
nothing heavier than guns. t 

The organisation, I am endeavouring to describe, would as far as 
the divisions go, I think, be adaptable to either, but not so, of course, 
with regard to sub-divisions as with lighter guns a greater number 
could naturally be manned. i 

I propose in these notes to apply it to one case only, viz., that of a 
fort or battery armed with the heaviest type of guns in general use 
for land service, viz., 47-ton B.L. guns and 12-5'', or 10'^ R.ML. guns. 

I think it is conceded that two guns of this description, especially 
if mounted in a casemated fort like Hurst Castle and the Spit Forts, 
or in an open battery with huge traverses between them, like Cliff End 
Battery near the Needles, are all that one officer can efficiently com- 
mand. ; 

One division of the company would, therefore, on entering such a 
fort or battery become a group, each sub-division working one gun. 

The Divisional Officer becomes the Group Officer, the No. 1 of each 
snb-division the Gun-Captain. 

We will now consider the details approximately necessary for man- 
ning eight of these guns, they are as follows : — 

Tobt Details. Fort details 

for 8 keavy" 

Fort Commanderj 1 Major. 

Sub-Commanders, 1 or 2 Captains. i 

Fort Commander’s Staff, 1 N.-G.O., 2 gunners, 2 trumpeters. 

Sub-Commander’s Staff, 1 gunner, 1 trumpeter. i 

Range Transmitters (if using D.R.F.) 2 N.-C.O.’s, 2 gunners. 

Magazine and Shell Store Nos., 2 N.-C.O.^s, 12 gunners. 

Ammunition Supply Nos., at lifts or otherwise, 1 N.-C.O. and 16 gunners. 

Operators at tubes and telephones, 9 gunners. ; 

Signallers, 2 N.-G.O.’s and 4 gunners. (These would not all be required 

but 6 signallers is laid down for a company), I 

Total Fort Details — 1 Major, 1 or 2 Captains, 8 N,-C. officers, 46 gunners i 

and 3 trumpeters. I 
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Group 

details. 


Geoup Details. 

Group Officers, 4 Lieutenants. 

Group Officer’s Orderlies, 4 gunners. 

Dial Readers, 8 gunners (in many cases only 4 would be required) 

Gun Detachments, including layers, 16 N.-C.O.’s, and 88 giinners'. 

Total Oroiip Details— i Lieutenants, 16 N.-C, officers, and 100 gunners 

Grand lotal—l Major, 1 or 2 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 21. N.-C officers 
and 146 gunners. umceis, 

N.B.— The Sergeant-Major, Quarter-Master Sergeant, Ray Sero-eant 1 
trumpeter, 15 N.-C. officers and 70 gunners not accounted for as to 
these see remarks on j^age 509, ^ 

District Staff (Attached). 

Postion-finders or Depression Range-finders, say 4 N.-O. officers and 8 
gunners. ’ “ ° 

Magazine Gunners, 1 gunner. 

Lamp men, 2 gunners." 

distribute among divisions and sub-divisions 

A Division. 

No. 1 Sub-Division. 


Total 

detail. 


District 

Staff, 


Gunners 


N.-C.O’s. J 


Group Details 


1 sergeant, gun-cap tain and No, 1. 

1 sergeant, spare. 

1 corporal, spare. 

1 bombardier, gun detaclunent. 

^ 1 acting bombardier, signallers. 

] 1 gunners, gun detac^Iirnent, including layers 
1 Group 0.fficer’s orderly. 

1 dial reader. 

J 3 lift or ammunition supply Nos 
3 magazine Nos. 

1 telephone operator, or tube No. 

3 signallers. 

1 TST n ^ gunners. 

1 N*.G. officer and 1 gunner P.F. or D.E.F. district staff attacbed. 

No. 2 Sub-Division. 

1 sergeant No. 1 and gun-captain. 

1 corporal, spare. 

1 bombardier, Fort Commander’s staff. 

1 bombardier, spare. 

r J acting bombardier, gun detachment. 

Group Details ^ g™“ers, gun detachment, 
t 1 dial reader. 

^ 2 lift or ammunition supply Nos. 

I magazine No. 

3 telephone operators or tube Nos. 

2 orderlies, Fort Commander’s staff 
, 1 trumpeter. 

Total— 5 N,-C. officers. 19 gunners, 1 trumpeter. 


N.-O.O.’s i 


Gunners 


Fort Details 


1 gunner, P.F. or D.E.F, ) ... 

1 gunner, magazine gunner j" staff attached. 
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I have shown in the following tabular form the distribution of the 
whole company in the same way. 




A Div. 

B Div. 

C Div. 

D Div. 




forming 

forming 

forming 

fomiing 




A Group. 

B Group. 

C Group. 

D Group. 






dt 

d 

d 


di 

A 




Distribution by Divisions. 

2 

1 

P 

9 

9 


o 


Rank. 


Ct5 

s 


o 

O 


o 

d3 



(H 

(M 


Cl 

tH 

Cl 

r-< 

Cl 

Total. 




< 

h' 

P 

O 

o’ 

P" 

P" 




Station in Manning the Fort. 

> 


> 



> 

.i 

> 




P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 




A 

A 

cn 

rO 

d 

4 


■1 





rH 

Cl 

CO 


to 

cc 


CO 




6 

6 

,9 

d 

d 

c 

d 

d 











125 


m 

f Sergeant-Major... 

1 








1"' 


S c 

1 

Quarter-Master Sergeant ... ... 













1 

1 

1 3 

m tf 

i 










1 

C 

U2 

\ 

I^Pay Sergeant 

— 


— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K 

I 



f No. s 1 and Gim-Captains 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8' 

) 



1 

1 










r ^ 

m 

] 

..Spare 

1 



— 



— ; 

““ 

1, 




''In charge of magazine details ...; 


— 

1 

— 

1 

— 


-- 

2" 


CD 

1 

i 

Signaller 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 


O 












y 10 



1 Range transmitters D.R.F. ... ... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

■ — 

1 


O 














^Spare 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

““ 





fFort Commander’s staff 

— 

1 


-- 


— 

— 




i 


1 

1 1 Range transmitters 

: — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

... 

1 


1 




In charge ammunition supply 











§ 

rQ 


— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

^ 10 

i 

m 


j 2 In gun detachments ... ... ... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

1 

2 




^ Spare 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 




f Signallers ... ... 

1 




___ 


__ 

, , 


n 


tuO g 

1 











•S 

In gun detachments 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



.10 


!^Spare 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-1 

— 

1 

1 

sj 



Total N.-C. officers ... ... ... 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

■ 5 

o 

0 

43 


1 A N.-O.O. is required for this duty, as tRe putting up the electrical connection is part of it; 
in a large fort two are used. ^ 

- I have allotted throughout two N..-C. officers to each gun detachment, which, I think, is 
desirable. The gun-layer is often an Acting Bombardier. 
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Rank. 

Distribulion by Divisions. 

Station in Manning the Fort. 

A Div. 
forming 
A Group. 

B Div. 
forming 
B Group. 

C Div. 
forming 
G (troup. 

1) Div. 
fomiing 
1) Group. 

Total. 

di 

p 

2 

cb 

rH 

m 

iH 

6 

1 

.fi 

IP 

■p 

m 

6 

i 

0 

m 

i 

ip 

.n 

P 

t/j 

CO 

.d 

d 

1 

0 

01 

p' 

ip 

As 

p 

m 

d 

& 

fW 

O' 

ft 

4 

m 

lO 

6 

1 

6" 

9 

3 

m 

?D 

d 

d 

p 

g 

0 

P 

>- 

ZfH 

6 

& 

o 

s 

S? 

ft 

9 

w 

CO 

d 


Trumpeter 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 






^Signallers ... ... 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 


— 

2 

4' 




Lift or ammunition supply 













Nos. ... ... 

2 

2 

S 

2 

2 

'2 

2 

2 

10 



. to 

1 

Magazine Nos 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 



p ^ 

Tube or Telephone Nos. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

> 46 

S 

M 












Cl 


Orderlies, Fort Commander 

— 

2 


— 


— 

— 

— 

2 


1 


Oi'dorlios, Sub- Commander . . . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 




^Range transmitters 

— 

- 

1 

— 

- 

1 

— 


aj 



SO 

'"Group Officer’s orderlies ... 

1 

— 


1 

1 

— 

1 


41 



"S 

p 

Dial readers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 



■< 











rl70 


1 

1 Gun detachments 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

88 



ci3 

^Spare ... 

' «i 
. 1 

8 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

70^ 



Total Gunners 

1 

28 1 

27 

27 

26 

27 

26 

28 

27 

216 


Fort Commander’s staff 


1 

--- 

1 


— 

, — 


'1 



Sub-Commander’sAtaff 


— 



— 



1 

1 

. 

4 


Spare * 

! 

- 

— 

!' 

— 

1 

— 

— 

ij 



Grand total N.-C. officers and men 

34 j 

' 33 

32 

33 

32 ' 

32 

33 

34 


262 2 



DISTRICT S' 

lAFl 

F AT 

'TAG 

HEI 

). 







N.-C. officers— PJ. or D.E.P. ... 

! 1 

«- 

1 

-- 

1 

— 

1 

*— 

4- 

- 4 


fP.F. 

orD.R.F 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 


o 

g 

^ Magazine gunners 

— 

: 1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

f 16 

d3 

I^Lamp men 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

. r . . . 

2J 


1 lacludinff layers wiien the lajer is not an N.-O.O, 

2 Adding the eight officers this gives a total of 270 all ranks. It will be found that the num- 
bers in ea^ rank in each division and^sub-diyision correspond with those on the table on page 604, 
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In the above distribution^ following the example of the Horse and 
Field Artillery^ I have made each division or group as complete in 
itself as possible with its gun detachments^ range-finders^ dial readers^ 
lift men^ &c.y ; purely fort details as Fort Commande^^s staff, I have 
kept as much as possible in the same sub-divisiou. ; 

It will probably be queried, why are so many N.-O. officers and 
gunners accounted for as spare instead of detachments for more effectives, i 
guns being provided ? My reply is, I have endeavoured to suggest 
a purely paper organisation, but one which can be carried out under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Last year when every endeavour was made to send my battery to 
Golden Hill for its annual course as strong as possible, but 100 all told 
out of an establishment of 150 could be got together, and we had 
even less the year before at the annual training at Portsmouth. 

In the above table it will be noticed that 15 IST.-O. officers (exclusive 
of Sergeant-Major, Quarter-Master Sergeant, and Pay Sergeant) and 
70 gunners are put down as spare, and this allowance will not be found 
too great for casuals, vacancies, men on courses, niirelievable employed 
men, such as clerks in regimental and district offices, servants to 
regimental and district staff, &c., besides men necessarily employed in 
the company as cooks, &c. 

An average of 12 N.-O. officers is generally unavailable for parade 
even when the company is going through its annual course. I 

I always think it a matter of regret that, in arranging manning ; 

tables for our coast defences, the establishment the average 

number of efiectives is taken as a basis of calculation. j 

For a short parade on the baiTack-square a greater number of men I 

can usually be got together than for manning a fort some distance off, 
which, especially if practice is carried oat, is often a day^s work. 

Of course if the company was up to its full establishment and at a 
station where it had to find but few employments, a fifth division or 
group might be formed, and, as I have stated above, if the guns of the 
fort it had to man were of a lighter nature a division or group might 
consist of three sub-divisions instead of two. 

(3.) As regards barrack accommodation, messing, &c. : ' 

To carry out any such system as this as far as interior economy goes, dadon. , 
the number of barrack rooms available should, ideally speaking, corres- I 

pond with or be doable of the number of sub-divisions. In the case I 
am describing 8 very large rooms or 16 small ones would be the num- 
ber. This however could be rarely arranged. I 

My own company has at present 14 rooms; putting the attached 
men of which there are a considerable number, in 2 rooms, I allot 3 to 
each divisioa of. the company, each sub-division with its No. 1 and 
effectives being as far as possible in. one room, the employed men and 
non-effectives of both sub-divisions being in the other. 

The No. 1 of the sub-division is responsible for the kits, equipment, 

&o., of all men of his sub-division at head-quarters whether they are 
in his room or not. [ 

The duties of subaltern officers with regard to their divisions to be ; 

the same, as far as possible, as in the mounted branches except as | 
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sub-divisions as equally as possible tbe N.-O. officers wbo are likely to 
leave the company in the near future. 

I have always felt- strongly, that in the Garrison Artillery the work 
of the subaltern officers is not sufficiently defined, that they have no 
particular charge and are not, as a role, properly identified with any 
particular N.-O. officers and men. 

I believe the fact that each has a special charge is one of tbe reasons 
that makes the Field Artillery more popular among the junior officers 
:) of the Eegiment, and I do think that if we could permanently adopt 

? some such system of organisation in the Garrison branch, the interest 

of the subaltern officers in their company work would be greatly in- 
} creased, and there would be less tendency on the part of the Major and 

Sergt.-Major to work the whole show. 
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Chaptee I. — PAET II, 

The Era op Napoleon. 

With tbe advent of tlie Nineteenth Century the position of artillery as 
an arm became immensely improved, and the divisional system of 
organization introduced by the young French Eepublic was to a large 
degree responsible for the change. Mobility and flexibility were the 
characteristic of their armies, and their guns having to keep pace with 
the other arms, increased and successful efforts were made to render 
them equal to the new demands. Not only this, but the necessities of 
the Eepublic obliged it to adopt a different method of conducting oper- 
ations to what was in vogue with States better endowed in all the 
paraphernalia and equipment required by the old methodical system of 
fighting. Armies were split up into units, each complete in itself, able 
to move independently, and, above all, able to forage for themselves. 
The pedantic and formal methods which looked for supply from maga- 
zines and depots, and regarded the safety of communications as a first 
consideration, were gradually swept away, and with them many of the 
old traditions and prejudices which had crystalized round them. 
Battalion guns disappeared with the rest, and artillery assumed its 
proper place, looking to a chief of its own for direction, and forming an 
integral portion of an army on an equal footing with the other arms. 
As we have hinted already, even Frederick had viewed artillery, at the 
commencement of his career at any rate, with more suspicion than 
regard, and probably to the end of his life looked upon the arm rather 
as a necessary evil than a gift of providence. 

In the early days of Napoleon, although as an artillery officer 
he naturally ever appreciated its powers, economical considerations 
equipped him but sparsely with artillery, and probably hampered its 
action in his hands. Artillerymen cannot be trained in a hurry, nor 
are losses of guns and horses easily replaced. As, however, he grew in 
power, until eventually the whole resources of the State were at his 
disposal, such considerations no longer restrained the full exercise of 
his judgement, and the General who set so high a store on fire effect, 
was not slow to develop the arm which offered the richest result in 
that respect. 

To quote his own words — ^[ C^eat Vartillene de ma garde qni decide la 
plu^art dea hatailles^ parce gue Vayaut tonjoura aons la main^ le puis la 

10 , VOIi, XIX. 
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150 pieces of artillery pusBed on against tBe centre. The Enssians 
had distributed a very powerful force of artillery along their fronts and 
Augex'eau’s corps soon found itself opposite to a mass of about 70 guns. 
These ploughed his crowded columns wdth most deadly effect, and they 
recoiled under the fire to the left in order to gain what protection they 
might from the shelter of a detached house which stood before them. 
At the same moment a dense storm of snow came on, and soon neither 
side could see their opponents. Moreover, the melting snow so wetted 
the muskets and ammunition that they became almost useless, and the 
infantry on both sides were incapable of fire action. In the midst of 
the confusion thus engendered, and still much shaken by the unremit- 
ting artillery fire, Augereau^s column found itself assailed in the 
obscurity by the Russian reserve cavalry on one side and by their right 
wing on the other. Prevented by the cavalry from deploying, unable 
to use their weapons, and blinded by the snow, the French columns 
becaine almost helpless, and were literally torn to pieces by the batterj 
before them. The whole of Augereau^s corps which went into action, 
more than 16,000 strong was destroyed, save a wretched remnant of 
1 500 men that managed to crawd back to the French position. The 
remainder were all either taken or left on the field, and Augereau him- 
self, with his tw^o Generals of division, Desgardens and Heudelet, was 
desperately wounded. This immense effect has caused the feat of the 
Russian guns to be justly celebrated, and as an example of what, under 
favourable conditions, a mass of guns can accomplish, it certainly 
deserves to he remembered. Napoleon himself is said to have been 
profoundly impressed by what he saw, and the terrible loss he sustained 
forcibly brought home to him the tremendous power a concentrated 
artilleiy can develop. The chapter of accidents, however, which 
prevented the French infantry from availing themselves of their most 
valuable weapon, and the manner in which the snowstorm favoured the 
guns seems to detract somewhat from the feat they accomplished, and 
artillery has scored triumphs where the field was fair, and neither side 
was favoured by fortune upon which we would rather build its reputation. 
This instance, therefore, of its power, although a feat of arms of which 
the arm may be justly proud, is but lightly touched upon here, and we 
pass on to another which soon followed it, which perhaps astonished 
the great Emperor even more, and which is more proudly remembered 
by gunners, because on that occasion artillery, with noble unselfish- 
ness, entered the lists with all the odds against it, and dared destruction 
to come to the rescue of its hard pressed comrades of the other arms. 

Senarnionffs ^^honqiiei de feu^^ Friedland was achieved with an 
audacity so brilliant as to approach temerity, and had he not snatched 
success from the straggle, the feat would no doubt have been termed 
impossible. Let us see how his valour was justified ; — 

General Seuarmont, an enthusiastic artilleryman, had been appointed 
on the 21st of February, 1807, immediately, therefore, after the battle 
we have just been speaking of, to the command of the artillery of the 
1st Corps ofNapoleon^s army. This corps was under the command of 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Oorvo, and consisted of thi^ee divisions 
under Generals Dupont, Lapisse, and Villatte. The guns placed under 
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exnltating confidence. They were soon drawn np upon tlie cord of tlie 
arc formed by the river bere^ while a powerful artillery covered their 
retreat over the bridges from the opposite bank of the river. Lannes 
and Mortier^ who had come to his support, had fallen back to the high 
ground between Posthenen and Heinrichsdorf, and in the woods behind 
Napoleon assembled his forces as they successively arrived. By 4 
o’clock about 70,000 infantry and 10,000 horse were assembled, accord- 
ing to Alison, while Beningsen had no more than 38,000 infantry, 
and 8000 cavalry on the left bank of the Alle to oppose them with. ^ 
His dreams of destroying Lannes had long since vanished, and he 
realised with dismay that now he could only hope to hold his ground 
till nightfall, when he might perhaps slip away from his powerful 
opponent and gain the right bank of the Alle once more. 

But Napoleon had inaAed the importance of Friedland and was not 
going to let him escape. 

At 5 o’clock a salvo of artillery gave the signal for the Pi’ench to 
assume the offensive, and Ney’s corps, consisting of the divisions of 
Bipon and Marchand, emerged from behind Posthenen, and swiftly 
moved to the attack between the mill stream and the river. Their 
impetuous leader hurried them on in two columns to outflank the 
Eussiaii left, and at first he carried all before him, but the further he 
pressed forward the more his right column, formed from Marchand’s 
division, became exposed to a raking fire from the powerful Russian 
batteries on the opposite bank of the Alle. His left column, too, was 
soon heavily assailed, while the cramped nature of the ground and the 
small space available for manoeuvre further hampered his movements. 
Secure from attack, owing to their unique position, the Russian gunners 
across the river laid with cool precision, and every shot told. Soon 
Ney’s columns were seen to hesitate and waver, and Bragation, who com- 
manded the Russian left, promptly took advantage of their confusion, 
the Russian Guard charged the confused columns of their opponents 
resolutely, and in a few minutes not only had the French lost all the 
ground they had just gained, hut the safety of their right wing appeared 
in jeopardy. 

Meanwhile, however, Victor’s corps which had been held in reserve 
was moved forward, and DuponPs division huiTied on to retrieve the 
disaster. General Senarmont accompanied the battery belonging to 
this division into action, but found the Russian fire overpoweringly 
strong, and the French infantry could make no headway against the 
tide of Russian success. The moment was a critical one, and some 
great effort must be made if the fortunes of the day were to be changed. 
Senarmont saw a great opportunity for his arm, and having obtained 
the consent of Victor to utilise all the guns of his corps as he pleased, 
he swiftly put his project into execution. 

In spite of the murmurs and remonstrances of the different Generals, 
who naturally did not wish to be deprived of all their artillery at such 
a moment, he formed the Divisional Artillery of the corps into two 
great batteries of fifteen guns each, with the remainder in reserve, and 
placed one on the right in front of the wood of Sortlack, and the other 


1 Taubcrfc, bowerer, places tbe Enssian strengfeh as High as 60,000 on tbe left bank of the rirer. 
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towards consummating the ruin o£ the troops he saw before him trying 
to escape. The enemy’s cavalry^ noting his exposed position, swooped 
down upon his left flank. In a moment he has swung his guns roinicl to 
meet them ; and two salvoes of -grape are enough to shatter their effort, 
and the squadrons mown down by canister melt away. His, terrible 
fire sweeps once more the road to Friedland, the Russian retreat 
becomes a total rout, and the fate of their army is sealed. The Russian 
loss has been variously estimated, as is nsualiy the case where 
Napoleon’s battles are concerned. Some French accounts say they 
lost as many as 80 guns, while, according to others, 17 only were 
captured. It is certain that the Russians fought with magnificent 
bravery, and that their resolution staved off what might have been a 
far more serious disaster. They left some 17,000 killed and wounded 
on the field, and 5000 prisoners fell into their enemy’s hands, who on 
their part lost 8000 men and two eagles.^ 

But Friedland, whatever may have been the number of the trophies, 
was a most decisive victory as regards the consequences it entailed, 
and the combination against Napoleon was effectually for the time des- 
troyed by it. Senarmont’s brilliant action contributed in no small 
measure to the result of the day, and he received much credit for it. Never 
before had ai'tillery played so independent a part, and it may be said that 
neither before nor since lias the arm been handled with greater vigour 
and skill. Whether in a modern battle calculated courage, such as has 
been described, could ever again hope to achieve so much seems impos- 
sible, but at least the promptitude with which an opportunity was 
seized and acted upon deserves our admiration and attention. 

A quick eye and swift decision will never be at a discount, ho'vvever, 
and even in the most scientifically conducted battle of our own day, it 
is possible that the surges of the fight may leave an opening in which an 
artillery general may again recognise his chance, and know how to turn 
it to account. 

Senarmoiit’s report gives his losses as follows : — 

1 officer and 10 gunners killed; 3 officers and 42 men wounded. 

The number of rounds fired was 2516, of which 368 were grape. 

53 horses were killed. 

Two years later Napoleon was again at war with Austria, and in the 
campaign of Eckmtihl had given the world another magnificent example 
of what his genius could effect. Vienna fell an easy prey to him, and 
shortly after its capture he began to cast about for a means of getting 
at the Archduke Charles, who had made his escape to the northern 
bank of the Danube, and whose army formed a standing menace and 
nucleus of resistance to the French power. 

On the 21st and 22nd of May, 1809, Napoleon had endeavoured to 
force his way across a broad river in the presence of a powerful enemy, 
relying on one frail bridge only. It says much for the skill and 

1 1n a letter to liis brother, dated “ Tilsit, June 26tb., 1807,” which is g:iyen by Captain rAin 
in his account of this battle, Senarmont says— The position of the enemy showed 4000 dead on 
this spot alone ” (that opposite to his battery). . . . . “ I lost the chief of my staff, Colonel 

Formo, killed by a ball at the end of the action ; I have had 3 officers and 52 gunners placed hors 
de combat t and a charming horse wounded under me; I fear I shall not be able to save him.” 
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bravery of -French troops that they so nearly achieved success «« 
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but tbe Arebduke was beforeband with him, and assailed his right at 
Glinzendorf ere he could moYe. 

The battle which now ensued is one in which the incidents succeed 
one another with bewildering rapidity, and fortune appears to fayour 
both sides alternately throughout the day. While the French were 
winning at one end of their long line they were being beaten at another, 
and when victory seemed more than once within grasp of the Austrians, 
their chance appeared suddenly to melt away. As we regard the combat 
from the artillerist’s point of view alone, we can only take a very brief 
survey of its incidents, but one or two features stand out distinctly and 
must not be passed over. 

In the first place this is one of the greatest fights, measured by the 
numbers engaged, which has ever taken place. The French force has 
been differently stated by various authors, but was probably not less 
than 150,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 600 field guns. The 
Austrians were considerably weaker in number, and mustered perhaps 
140,000 men, but were supported by a very powerful artillery, too. 
Then, again, on this day an unexampled use was made of guns, and 
Marbot says in his Memoirs that at the commencement of the fight on 
the 6th, 1200 pieces were in action on both sides, and that such a 
tremendous artillery combat had never before been witnessed. Finally, 
the fact that these vast hosts were locked in a death struggle within 
sight of the towers and steeples of Vienna, from which the straining 
eyes of the inhabitants watched with painful interest the lines of smoke, 
gives a dramatic air to the combat, such as none other save perhaps 
Waterloo possesses. 

The Austrian attack on his right took Napoleon, who was near 
Raasdorf with the guard and reserve cavalry, by surprise, but he 
hurried up his guard and a strong force of artillery to support Davout, 
whose corps was on the threatened flank, and the Austrians were 
brought to a stand-still principally, Marbot says, by the fire of these 
guns. Hardly, however, was the danger over on his right ere Napoleon’s 
attention was rudely drawn to his centre and left. 

He had intended to commence the fight on the 6th by assailing the 
Austrian centre and left. Massena had been brought, therefore, from 
Aspern towards Aderklaa, and the corps of Oudinot, Eugene, Berna- 
dette, and Marmont were all drawn up between Davout, on the extreme 
right, and that village. Thus the French left had been unduly 
weakened. 

While the Austrian left were pressing forward at Glinzendorf, 
Bellegarde in their centre also advanced to Aderklaa, and pushed 
Bernadotte roughly out of the village. Klenauand Kollowrath, on the 
Austrian right, likewise took the offensive towards Breitenlee and 
Aspern, and were soon threatening the French flank and I'ear in a very 
dangerous manner at the spot where the removal of Massena rendered 
their line particularly weak. Meanwhile that Marshal had sent one of 
his divisions, under Sfc. Cyr, against Aderklaa, and the Frenchmen, pene- 
trating rashly beyond it, and getting somewhat out of hand, had come 
under a heavy artillery fire from near Wagram, had been charged in 
flank by the Austrian cavalry and, becoming demoralised, had broken 
and fallen back in confusion to the village. The Ai^chduke eagerly 
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little attention to the murmurs and 11^7“ u f 
about him. Massena, T f" 

right with the help of tbe aftiK fro ^astrian 

tells us in his Memoirs, to beg the^Emnor^*^+^^\^n-®®“* ^^'^Hot, as he 
attack. But the Emneror infoot o Him make a counter- 

progre.s,paidn;rtS;r^ 

olearip7tte“nd1brto7ei“S 

" 9o, ten MasseL to S? m Tve?,£ “ w ' ‘“"ib*” 

wonP^ Then he caller^ fn T«i m him^ and the battle is 

ivill be from my S and go 

^ feaa,ia, ana go and crush tb e enemy !’> The great 

ter uae t’atterie de wlpilw dmlja^trSrn!!.^®-" a vu, a Wagram, Napolron 

^ass^,et contenir amsT tout I*Xt lu “X, ! 1'^? “S«op«™ hdryindu aC ^ 

d 4iiger en maxime un pareil emploi de -^Hfencliiens ; mais il scrait bien dilHeile 

campaigii of 1870 find tbe of the dictum of the great strategist, 

on more than one ocoassiont ' example set at M^agram successfully repeated 
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stroke lie iiad beea meditating all day was now to fall. This great 
battery first shattered the enemy with a heavy fire^ then Bessieres 
charged to the front with six regiments of Corrassiers^ aiid^ supported 
by the cavalry, the huge cotamn, celebrated in military history for its 
immense size, led by MacDonald, was driven through the Austrian 
centre, and Davout having rolled up his left, the Archduke ivas com- 
pelled to order a general retreat. Although beaten, the Austrians 
however were by no means demoralised, and but very few trophies 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Indeed, on the Archduke^s 
statue in Yienna, ^^Wagram^^ is emblazoned as a victory beside 

Aspern."^^ That the Emperor did not energetically follow up his 
success has been variously explained. Some say he was ill, and not, 
therefore, as energetic as nsual. He himself blamed his cavalry. 
Bessieres was wounded, and Lasalle, the brilliant cavalry soldier, was 
dead, and therefore, peiiiaps, the arm was not handled as it otherwise 
might have been . 

But one excellent reason for the Austrians'^ escape from graver dis- 
aster than they experienced is to be found in the action of the splendid 
body of their artillery which always remained intact, and which covered 
their retreat with a stubborn courage that cannot be too highly praised. 

Indeed, Wagram is exceptionally rich in examples of what artillery 
can achieve. We have the great opening cannonade on the second day ; 
the ready manner in which it assisted in parrying the first Austrian blow 
on the French right, and then the concentration of the great battery to 
close the breach at the French centre. The victorious Austrian right 
is next brought to a stand-still by the guns in the Lobau, and, finally, 
the great mass of artillery, against which the Austrian advance in the 
centre has been shatteied, is used by the Emperor when the moment is 
ripe to open the way for the decisive stroke, long in contemplation, 
which is to decide the battle. And if the value of artillery in the 
attack is thus well exemplified, its even nobler role in stemming the 
torrent of pursuit is illustrated also in the generous self-sacrifice dis- 
played by the Austrian gunners when their army was compelled to 
retire. 

That the result of this battle was not more decisive has been 
variously accounted for. The cavalry, as we have said, were blamed 
by Napoleon himself, and Taubert thinks that the artillery blow at the 
close of the battle was less effective than that of Priedland because 
the mass of guns was unweildy, the mobility of the foot artillery in- 
adequate, and the advance of "the guns premature. To us it seems, 
however, that the effective fii’e of the Austrian guns had a predominat- 
ing effect in staving off complete disaster. Fifteen French guns were 
dismounted by them as they moved into position for the final effort, and 
their conduct during the retreat has already been alluded to. The trutli 
appears also to be that the quality of the French infantry had fallen off. 
As the continual warfare depleted the sources from which it was drawn, 
younger and physically inferior conscripts had to be accepted, and 
there was less time to train them than formerly. Therefore, dense 
unweildy masses, such as MacDonald^ s column, were, in the latter years 
of the empire, substituted for the lighter formations of Aasterlitis and 
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Jena, and, unless tlie foe were demoralised, which the Austrianq 
not, such vast bodies must suffer enormously in tlie attack. Moreove? 
the Austrians, since their victory at Aspern, I.ad ccascii to reo-arrS^ 
great hreiich columns with the same dread thevliad once fel?W 
«d a, „&oi of sod, c-owdod masses ,v» af-oll fL “ S 
Iliese various causes will probably more truly a,ccouut fo, 4 „ i ' 
of tsophies tlmo defect, in thj handling tiZZat.‘ rtr“ 

on the contrary, such success as crowned the day may^in a hrw 

measure be traced. ^ ^ large 

BCencefoi fcb wo shall find J'TaDoleoii relviTitv mA»»ni n-itri 
artillery, and as the inferior quality of the mfautrv dei'n md'rrf™ T 
support, the proportion of guns with his armies steadily grew 

At_ Borodino he brought an immense battery of gntis to bear nu 
Eussian centre but beyond the fact that it may serve ils an 
of the most efiective manner of handling the^arm the UtWo^v“ 

:S7n.L‘.'“““ ““ boregaAdiu th^^^L^olrb ”25? 

n the following year, however, when the Emperor totterino- i - 
final fall, was standing at bay against the allied streuo-th of 'Eurr, 

campaign he had to movrwit7It?i “ ^ consequently in this 
fiicmy as he advanced. On the 1st of ^Mat Ysif 

whicli leads fromSyeisseufels tof bar tlie great road 

due means of observation the French without 

squares, just as in onSvff has hed “ 

in South Africa and the^ Soudan sth"^ necessary to move our forces 
heavy losses from the o-nna ^ naturally led to 

killed as he rode fomard to C add rXr®'*-f 

and 300 men fell without anv Jdtaf+ enemy's position, 

foe. While matters were ,^^^“t®,ge having been gained over the 

sent for, and under tSS fire the .T®'' ^^re 

forward! As they came t s^Ser, 

way before them, and left the nath te enemy gave 

French thus suoSd il ocoSL T Liiteen clear. %he 

day towards Leipzig It pnshed on the next 

Gnstavus Adolphns^had rec^terq v*^!f ground that, in 1632, 
battle with thet erklisril Tictorions 

famous battle-field could connected with the 

interest in the minds both of ofllLrs and mS ^ romantic 
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BATTZ:BJ of ZVTZJSFTs 2nd Mai/, 1813. 



Meanwhile the Allies had determined to try and turn the French 
right and cut them off if possible from the Saale. Thus both armies 
divided into columns^ for facilities in marching/ stumbled upon one 
another^ and soon came into collision. The Allies/ preceded by. a 
strong artillery^ and coming on in superior numbers struck the corps 
on the right of their opponents under Ney, at the village of Gross 
Gosrchen. The French infantry were pounded by the great mass o£ 
guns which preceded the advance of their opponents, and although 
they offered a most obstinate resistance, were driven from the village, 
and also from Klein Gorschen, and Eahna which they also vainly en- 
deavoured to hold. 

Clearly his enemies were learning in constant . defeat the secrets 
which underlay many of their conqueror^s successes. 

Urgent messages for help were sent to the Emperor, who at once called 
the columns of MacDonald and of his son-in-law, the viceroy — who, 
however, with a soldier^s instinct had anticipated the order — to the 
threatened point, while Marmont and Bertrand were also urged co move 
in the direction of the fighting, towai’ds which he himself also hurried 
immediately. 

But Ney had brought up reinforcements in the mean time, and had 
driven the Prussians from the villages, almost back to their former 
positions. Not, however, for long, for their second line was now led 
up to the aid of the first, and not only drove the French columns once 
again before them, but, the allied reserve following up their success, 
Kaia, the key of their right was speedily captured and set on fire. 

It was now 6 o^ clock, and the French right had been driven back a 






mile-and-a-balf and was more or less diRoro-anisprl V,-a+ 
wifcbiii reach of the Allies, and their snleiidid fn r V ictorj seemed 
to sweep tie pl»i„ “S S ! , ^e 

Wagram, liastened to the menaced point an,)' „ ) ’ ' i ' 

personal efforts to retrieve the day. Ho cU,'.?,' j nVf 

Ney s corps behind the burning villLo reinfo e, ,1 i I’^'n'^nts of 

Sion of Eicard, and launched them on a IVesI u ' .p 

Ills presence^ the French infinfm/ i i *• ' bv 

back to Hein Gorschen, but then the MWlnt'Tnr'^i 
and fro, both sides lost enormouslv but no ) W '^decisively to 

Time, however, which wa^Xt Nni? ^ay- 

gained While the %ht raged beti^rKa.HXfri"^^^^^^^ 

other French corps were creepino- neaiX i ^ d'^Ieiii Gorschen, the 
Guard was being massed behind the hills of TvHa by Imperial 

a decisive blow. Soon seventy thousand Frn ',0^ for 

Allies, v?bo had only fortv thouRnrid wifi, ■■ • P'’o®S'ng the 

last effort Wittgenstein called the artilleriTnf^Vv^ ®PP°®® them. As a 
aud placed them so as to take X 

between the villages. Guns tlin>, on,,,, m mmk as they came on 
oonld .of but reEeve tbe pJeS™ 

hGart) witli their suDDorfc nvin-rv ^ i I' w fell tlio Allies fathered 

Gdrschen, and from round Hia bach I^’om 

his guards. ^ Napoleon was mustering 

The Emperor saw that the moment for him f i t • 
was now ripe, and his blow fell™rit l,.,i f ?P §’''oat effort 

guns of the incomparable Artillery of fbo Girn’) Sixty 

great battery under Dru6t, and were son IWw .‘I f 
llien when their fire, which wnct cjmMr i ' to prepare the way. 

such as their opponents could no) m f ‘ ’“'pidity and precision 
baWiono oi S Jomg P™'"® ‘i -"yU'ecl, ai.tee. 

the reserve cavalry, cheSS Twlfi ^^ole of 

object in view, supported the movement^ the day with this 

on, the guns, manoeuvred with column swept 

^eir fire was irresistable Kaia^wflci ® kept ahead of it^ and 

be.to baok, if wot 

m they could not but realise that thev haXlTf^^'x?^ f 

manoeavre had once more been , ^*^P° f^''°'“'ite 

principally to the manner in wHch at « result was due 
dominated the fight at the snot X , ■ ®l?P''eme moment, his guns 
honours of the day Xo Jt^ NTX® °''''tred, and%he 

with Senarmont. Eriedland they had been 

and retreated.! unequal to renewing the struggle 

adyaaced on it at the same iiP <3[uite .close to the ffun IVor p completely dis- 

«^ost abandoned, « a W itwof 
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At Bauteen, three weeks after the battle we have jnst describedy 
Napoleon again found himself opposed to the allied Russians and 
Prussians^ and was to leaim at the hands of his opponents the effect 
which guns skilfuliy placed in position may produce. 

On the second day of the battle (the 21st of May) Napoleon j while 
with the bulk of his army he assailed the centre and left of his foes^ 
directed Ney to turn and surround their right, his orders being to 
move on the steeple of Hochkirch, so as to get completely in rear of 
the enemy. Lauriston was also detached to move by Baruth in the 
same direction. Ney did succeed in capturing Preititz, a village quite 
in rear of the Allied position, but Blucher being determined to retake 
it sent twenty Prussian guns to play on the flank of his dense columns. 
The effect of these guns advantageously placed as they were, was such 
as to cause Ney to swerve from his true direction and establish himself 
on some heights near Klein Bautzen, from which his artillery could reply 
on more equal terms to that of the enemy. The village of Preititz 
had also to be abandoned, and ere Ney could again advance he had to 
wait two hours for his reserves to come up. The check thus brought 
about probably saved the Allied army from total destruction, for the 
delay and vaccillation of Ney enabled its leaders to take measures to 
ward off his menace, coming as it did from an unexpected quarter, and 
to prepare for a general retreat. 

When Ney did eventually resume his attack the golden opportunity 
for decisive success had passed away, the chaussee through Hochkirch, 
in rear of the whole army of his opponents, could no longer be gained, 
and the day, which might have been crowned by a total rout, could 
only end in a victory. 



^ Jomini, who was Ney^s chief of the staff in this action, quotes this 
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mile-and-a-half and was more or less disortvonicpfi w 4 

wrtta re^il. of the illies, end their splendid fw rf ™,i 

ree“° ? Tar tirwS;; i “'™' 
«pLnhi„„e,£inther„srf„trSi‘:;;i:^^ 

Wagmm, hastened to the menaced uoint 'iml i" ^ ^ done at 
personal eflbrts to retrieve 

Nej 8 corps behind the burning vilWro reinlb rein! , !. 

Sion of Eicard, and launched them oiT ii fresh ■iKacl' ^ V'”''.* <fivi- 
his presence, the French infantry succeeded i i '■ tl. " by 

back to Klein Gorscheu, but then the comb-. I fjieir opponents 

and fro, both sides lost enormously but nei t ™^"«i«vely to 

gained. While the fight ra»ed betwern'Kof had been 

other French corps were creepino- nemi^-f i Gdrschen, the 

Guard was being massed behtodW hills of T^da by th^F® ^ 

a decisive blow. Soon sevenfv i to ^ Emperor for 

Allies, who had onl/f°L pressing the 

last effort Wittgenstein railed the i-tiHeiw ‘'’e”- As a 

and placed them so ra to ie “ ““ “■>' 

between the villages. Guns thnei anranf i a ^ ^ on 

could not but relieve tbe p^SSe 

heart with their support and rmtoa truth the Allies gathered 

Gorscben, and froSjd IX'’' »"* »f KWn 

Ms gnards, “ '*»'■“ Napoleon was mustering 

The Emperor saw that the moment for him fn «,oi i • 
was now ripe, and his blow fell 1 it b n P if 
guns of the incomparable Artillorv If in n "'*' ^“^ram. Sixty 

great battery under Druot and wp™ o > V*r '''''^re formed into a 

Then when their fire which wnti ca forward to prepare the way. 
such as their opponents could not me tT ‘ “■ ™P*‘^'*'y and precision 
battalions of the young gaard moved^o^tb an effect, sixteen 

the reserve cavalry, cherisbod nr,,, f m 'l'tt*^ck, and the whole of 
object in view, supported the movemen/ 

Sir“srfw"i SSS ttif «,‘tpMTir5d‘ 

beaten back, if not rmited' at “ vain. They, were ■ ' ' 

in they could not but realist tha?therh?d''f “ nigbte closed 

manoeuvre had once more been simpo ^ , ^*^P°i®on’s favourite 
principally to the manner in wMch at tte"^ ••.was,::, due' 

dommated the fight at the spot whol v ® supreme moment, his guns 
honours of the day were wifh Tip effort was centred, and the 

■w'lth Senarmont. ^t Friedland they had been 

and reteSte“°’'““^ nneqnal to renewing the struggle 


tory. f tro„ps from thii 


pei^se tlie Hussaja wtn E tiie piece, aaad firpS f charge put a round 
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At BaDteen^ three weeks after the battle we haye jnst described^ 
Napoleon again foniid himself opposed to the allied Eussians and 
Prussians^ and was to learn at the hands of his opponents the effect 
which guns skilfully placed in position may produce. 

On the second day of the battle (the 21st of May) Napoleon^, while 
with the bulk of his army he assailed the centime and left of his foeSj, 
directed Ney to turn and surround their right, his orders being to 
moye on the steeple of Hochkirch, so as to get completely in rear of 
the enemy. Lauriston was also detached to move by Baruth in the 
same direction. Ney did succeed in capturing Preititz, a village quite 
in rear of the Allied position, but Blucher being determined to retake 
it sent twenty Prussian guns to play on the flank of his dense columns. 
The effect of these guns advantageously placed as they were, was such 
as to cause Ney to swerve from his true direction and establish himself 
on some heights near Klein Bautzen, from which his artillery could reply 
on more equal terms to that of the enemy. The village of Preititz 
had also to be abandoned, and ere Ney could again advance he had to 
wait two hours for his reserves to come up. The check thus brought 
about probably saved the Allied army from total destruction, for the 
delay and vaccillation of Ney enabled its leaders to take measures to 
ward off his menace, coming as it did from an unexpected quarter, and 
to prepare for a genei’al retreat. 

When Ney did eventually resume his attack the golden opportunity 
for decisive success had passed away, the chaussee through Hoohkirch, 
in rear of the whole army of his opponents, could no longer be gained, 
and the day, which might have been ci’owned by a total rout, could 
only end in a victory. 



^ Jomini, who was Ney^s chief of the staff in this action, quotes this 
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incident as an example of what the flanking fire of artillery is capable 
of accomplishing. 

From this same battle Taubert gives as an illustration of the power 
of guns to defend themselves^ the conduct of a Prussian Horse Artillery 
battery (ZinkeiFs)^ in beating off the attack made on it by a battalion 
of infantry, and so throwing it into confusion by its canister fire that it 
was compelled to lay down its arms. 

At the battle of Gross Beeren, a few months later in the same year 
the part played by the artillery on both sides was very considerable^ 
and indeed this may almost be termed a purely artillery combat^ 
because the pouring rain in which it was fought confined the infantry 
to the use of the bayonet alone. The battle was also remarkable from 
an artillery point of view, because it furnishes us with an example of 
artillery masses brought early into action after the maimer which the 
Germans have made the fashion in the present day, and of a close co- 
operation of guns with the final assault, such as their mobility had 
hitherto scarcely rendered possible, Napoleon, whose eyes were ever 
fixed on Berlin while he fought the Allied armies round Dresden, had 
despatched three corps under Oudinot to operate against Bernadotte, 
who was m command of the Allied force which was coverino* the 
Prussian capital. ^ 

On the 23rd of Augrust, Oudinot directed Regnier to attack Gross 
Eeeren with the 7th Corps, and the French coining on in superior 
numbers easily gained possession of the village, and established them- 
selves close to the very centre of tlio Allied line. The same day 
Oudinot was himself engaged with the enemy on the left, while 
Bertrand was also fighting on the right. The three corps were 
separated by difficult country, and united action between them was im- 
possible. ihe Allied reserve under Biilow had moved to its left to 
support Tauentzein against Bertrand, but, the situation at the Allied 
centre becoming critical, he was recalled to oppose Regnier’s dangerous 
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inroad^ and advanced to the support of the centre, which was clinging 
to some woods behind the village, with his whole corps from Heiners- 
dorf. The ground being favourable for the employment of artillery, 
and the heavy rain having rendered muskets useless, the Allies covered 
their advance with a great mass of guns, which preceded the infantry 
and commenced the engagement in an unusually bold manner. 

Thirty-six Prussian pieces and a Russian 12-pr. battery under Lieut.- 
Oolonel von Holzendorf opened fire at 1800 paces, and kept up a lively 
cannonade, while the guns pressed forward by alternate batteries. 
The infantry followed at a distance of 300 paces. The French 
guns were numerous and caused much destruction to the Allied 
artillery. It, therefore, speedily became necessary to reinforce it, 
and sixty-four pieces were accordingly brought up within 700 or 
800 yards of the French position, and soon this number was further 
increased to eighty-two, while a Swedish battery was sent to the right 
to take the French in flank. Regnier^s artillery ere long began to show 
the effect of this concentrated fire, and by degrees became almost 
completely silent. Then Billow led his infantry to the attack, and 
their enemy^s position was carried at the point of the bayonet. 

When this advance was made Colonel Holzendorf mounted his gun- 
ners on the carriages of the 6-prs., in a manner then quite original, 
and they were thus enabled to press forward rapidly and co-operate 
with the infantry at the shortest ranges. The village was soon gained 
by this well prepared assault, and the defeat of the French, who were 
cut off by the nature of the country from any help from their comrades 
on either side, was completed by the cavalry of the Allies. Holzen- 
dorffs promptness in mounting his gunners and pressing on with the 
infantry has been much praised, and, indeed, the manner in which the 
artillery was handled throughout the day appears especially deserving 
of notice. While the early massing of guns must chiefly attract atten- 
tion, it should also be noted that the foot and horse artilleiy were 
likewise separated in an unusual way, and, while the former acted 
against the front, the latter engaged the flank of the enemy^s position. 

General Billow ^ in his account of this battle has warmly eulogised 
the courage shown by officers and men, and has particularly praised 
the activity of the artillery, which contributed so largely to the victory, 
not only by its concentrated fire at the commencement of the fight but 
by the general manner in which it subsequently supported the advance. 

1 “ Eecueil des plans de combats et de batailles livr^es par Farmed Prussienne, 1813-1815.” 
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The ammunition of tlie “ Gun of the Euture ” is to be made up in cartridges 
like those of quick-firers. Captain Moch points out the special advantao'e of 
this plan to Krupp whose system of obturation is defective, on the other hand he 
exposes the disadvantage of increased cost and weight. The cost of metal 
cartridges is as we know considerable, Their weight is as given in the following 
table — 
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Calibres. 

(Gfruson) . 

Weight of 
charge of 
Kobelpowder 
in lbs. 

Weight of 
cartridge ease 
in lbs. 

Combined 
'(veight in 
lbs. 

Proportion 

(approx.) 

2-28-mcli 

•607 

1*699 

2-.10G 

1:4 

II II 

•882 

2'261 

3-143 

CO 

3 « 

1*644 

s-rot 

6*248 

1 :3i 

3*2 „ 

2-095 

3-oOI 

6*663 

1 : 2 ;. 

3*28 „ 

2'64.G 

4-6BJ, 

7*210 

1 • 2" 


uupe*, i,ui- uiiguier case, thinks more especially the cases michi 
be maje thinner for nitrogenous than for black poivder, mid has a preference fo 
a costly brass rich in copper. The reader may remember hide RA I 
ceedings ” of May, 1892) that General Wille only alloiyed 1 lb iv, ^ ' 

weight of his emtridge case, but fo contain 3 lbs. 5 ozs. of Nobel it caS 
not under existing conditions weigh less than about 6 lbs. 13 ozs. Should 
aluminium be eyer adopted ire might divide that weight by three but the cost at 
the present time of such a substitution would be quite iirohibitorv Wo + 
therefore measure the General’s scheme by the only possible ti"-nres at' the nresent 
time and accredit it with the onus of addiim- to the dea l we hJ ef ^ f 
b.tt^ („itti33 gu.) 8S8 «.,» g‘)k i/“‘, “ 

deduction would have to be made for the li"-hter and 
simpler build of the ammunition boxes. But the Gencfil lew eewU f- 
so small and his charge and projectile so la^i t!mt, in view if llS fallS S 5 
pow'der being at present less dense than black powder his 

S ?ca3i /.''°i • of 3 feel 5 inches. How w’ould 

. . ^ttiidge faie during the turmoil of marching and tii>-htin<'- and if mndo 

specifications, w ut orhf i^^^ 

would be presented by a brass case H feet long, weighing only about 18 o~ 
of which the peater portion would be absorbed by"tlm“tS bi^ a id TS 

Then^gaV’htitlkcS 

this and be it remembered thnt°*^ i*'* such ammunition as 

over Teein! L mmS, 'f ^ means a disabled gun. More- 

might f ® it® 

SS the more nSiile on i? f r ^ one, but it 

conditions generally of the ren^'^'i’ exaggerated velocity and exaggerated 
wen £wn P°»^ts out tyhat is 

cartridge assumes a Wtl f o? qmck-finng ammunition, that when a gun 
it is a? Xrg?i^t in the service of the gun 

■iectile TIia nn-n^i * • j. 1 ^ of view to separate the charge and the nro- 

ktulator louTd tri™ TotS butS*'“f 

firing ammunition. General wflle’s the adoption of quick- 

long. His gun being riM wltSn piojectiles are respectively 4)- and 6 calibres 

base of .hisprolMtiR and a T?n»!+ ^ "“S 

ogival head was at the head to ensure centering. The form of 

made by Doctor S' Au^st^^a experiments 
y uioctoi n. August, a Professor at the Prussian School of ArtiUery 
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and Engineers at ChaTlottenbiirg witlx the results displayed in the following 
table : — 


Length of the ogive in calibres 

Diameter of the flat head ••• n « 

Ogive. 

Short. 

Medium- 

Long. .. 

•6662 

•1986 

1-0153 

•0924 

1-3029 

■0891 

u f Txr*. A j 1 j .T. T-A-n arc of minimum resistance 3 

■3 f®”'UstraigMlme ... 

0 ^ face of tie ogive being j ^ arc 

^ ^ generated by ... t An arc of a cu’cle 

Ogj 

1 pointed, the surface of T A straight line 

i the ogive being gener- ■< A parabolic arc ... 

® ated by ... ... (An are of a circle... ... ... ... 

^ cylindrical (maximum) ... ... ... ... i 

27*81 

29*50 

34*40 

37*59 

36*03 

37*93 

39*47 

15-71 

17-37 

21-24 

21-70 

21-57 : 
22*26 
23-49 

10*52 

11*92 

14*87 

15*26 

12*84 ^ 

15*27 

15*72 

1 ^ 

100 


Captain Modi takes this table as a theoretical confirmation of the excellence of 
the profile experimentally fixed for the French projectiles. The oh(>s a mitraille 
of 3 ‘54 inches has an ogive 4*33 inches long prolonged by 1‘69 inch of fuze, 
total, 6*02 inches, or 1‘7 calibres, and the front of the fuze forms a fiat head 
with a diameter of *984 inch, or ‘278 calibre. German projectiles of this calibre 
have an ogive only 2‘36 inches long of irregular form. The French iN’avy pro- 
jectiles, which formerly had an ogival angle of 45°, have lengthened their ogives 
and brought the angle down to 30°, Captain Modi says, with good results. 

General Wille’s shrapnel is to consist of a thin steel case with a central tube 
and the charge at the base, the case being strengthened by longitudinal ribs. 
The interstices between the bullets to be filled with sulphur, or any other analogous 
product, unless experience should hereafter show the possibility of replacing this 
useless dead weight by the bursting charge. The weight of the bullets to be 
42 per cent, of the weight of the projectile. (The proportion in the British 
service is 45%.) But how is it proposed to give to a shrapnel of 2*76 6-inch 
calibre a weight exceeding 14 lbs. ? The General’s answer might be anticipated 
by those who remember that he is the author of the pamphlet Wolfram- 
Geschosse ” which made some sensation in Germany last year: it is that the 
bullets should be made of tungsten coated with steel. Tungsten is derived from 
wolfram, an ore found in conjunction with tin in Cornwall. Its specific gravity 
is about 17*75, that of gold being 19*3; that of the bullets coated with steel 
would, according to the General, be 16. Now the density of lead is only 11*4, 
and of hardened lead (70 lead, 15 tin, 15 antimony) about 9*5, and the ordinary 
weight of a shrapnel bullet is about 183 grains. The General’s bullets of *39 inch 
and *43 inch diameter would weigh respectively 112 grains and 155 grains. To 
obtain the latter weight with hardened lead would rec^uire a bullet with a 
diameter of *51 inch. The General proposes either 250 bullets of 155 grains or 
340 of 112 grains. He estimates the amount of tungsten required for the supply 

1 ArcMv fur Artillerie-und Ingenieur Ojftziere^ Vol. 9‘t, Januaiy, 1887. 

2 Dr. August gives the equation of the curve of minimum resistance. Captain Moeh is unahle 
to guarantee the reliability of the Professor’s theoretical table given above, more especially as the 
Professor has not taken into consideration the action of the rarefied air in rear of the base of the 
projectile. Captain Moch speaks with authority on the point, as he was a member of the well- 
known and important Commission de Gravre. The action of the rarefied air in rear has been 
demonstrated on moving trains— it is true with much lower velocities. Captain Moch attaches 
importance chiefly to the lengthening of the ogive. 
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of 500,000,000 rMe bnllets and 400,000 slirapnel sliell coniainino- 100 000 000 
bullets, togetlier with the metal required for preliminary exporiineuits at lo'ooo 
tons. But that already represents twice the amoiuil, of' ore exlracted'i and to it 
must be added the annual consumption at 5 per (‘ciii., say 500 tons of metal or 
1000 tons of ore. ? 

Captain Moch objects to the General’s provision as inadcrtuate and onotes tliB 
M owing The eormo,, Field Artluerj ei,»,nlod .Ir.ll.DOO ploiS.t h 

1870, and the weiglit of ammunition launched at Slrasbourg in 1870\vas thrGG 
tunes as iniieh as the total expenditure of the combined Prussian Badmi aTirl 


00 AAA 4 . - u . .1 uu ueucraL oeiieves that 

20,000 tons of ore might be extracted annually, but tbaf, according to Captain 
Mocb,_ is not the received _ opinion on the subject. The Geiicrars sanhine 


.... q ^ - vvii the subject, .me uencrai's sanffiiiiie 

attitude as to the c|nantity of metal available is again observed when be discusses 
the question of cost. Its present market price is about a cwt. the General 
Iiopes to get It for £5. However, were tungsten adopted by the various Govern- 
ments, a more natural result would be an increase of the present price, owiiio- to 
liKlSibemi'? demand, for the metal is only found in Cornwall 

following prices based on bis assumption of the prime 

^^P-For 1000 rifle bullets of •395-inch calibre, weighing 298 grains each- 


i cwt. of tungsten at So 
1000 nickel coatings 

woi-k ... ... .t. 

Total... 


23 lbs. of tungsten at lOf d. 
1000 steel coatings 
Work 


£ s. d. 

1 13 4 

0 11 2 

0 4 0 


Total... 


M2 8 

6 

1,212,500. 

grains each 

S s. 

(1. 

1 0 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 3 

0 

£1 10 

0 


witw7ou:,w • of a sum of 7s. 6d., 

Tom esiSv wb^ important accessories of that shell. A stiffish figure, 
TLe muflmtmb^ on such favourable, though uncertain, premises, 
titv 1 ^ tungsten cannot be procured in sufficient nuan- 

%.?sC=‘:xibmr“ •” 

colosSSsSr^® • ™ on account of the 

of C TtiTc! « burning irregulariy, and is in favour 

them be TZZ f! ‘ ^ time of flight. Among 

floy of the Belgian tor the bydrairlio fuze invented by lieutenant 

ment of a determined by the displace- 
wbich such\ fuze should saVsfy^-^^ enumerates the following conditions 

^_l° 3 ^ ^nze should be during transport in its place in the projectile, ready 

igo.mdiJbeen 't'sooyered about 100 years 

rendering elotlxes tminflammahS and of Britannia metal and of a solution for 
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for use (except the regulation for time), without any danger of premature ex- 
plosion. 

2° — The fuze should be at zero, to admit of the projectile being used -without 
preparation as case shot by bursting a few yards from the muzzle (Modi objects 
to this condition and gives reasons). 

3® — The fuze should be double-action, and it should be possible to prevent the 
action by time in the simplest manner without any chance of error. 

40 _The liquid employed should have no contact with the atmosphere. 

5° — The elevation of the surrounding temperature should have no effect on 
the fuze except on the air enclosed with the liquid. 

6° — ^Atmospheric conditions should at all times liave the same effect on the 
duration of the fuze’s action as on the projectile during its flight. 

7° — The fuze should act without modifying the weiglit- of the projectile during 
its flight ; the liquid should not therefore flow out of the latter. 

8® — The liquid should move in canals symmetrically situated as regards the 
axis of the shell to ensure equal distribution of weight round the axis. 

go — Up lo the point of loading it should be possible to modify the time action 
of the fuze or nullify it for percussion action. 

10° — It should be possible at any time to verify the correct action of the fuze. 

The General declares Anally that he has solved all the above difAcult problems, 
and only defers the description of his system in detail until such time as he shall 
have secured it by patent, 

Careiagus. 

The General’s gun carriage equipped weighs about 10|” cwt. The width 
between the wheels is Ave feet, as in existing German carriages. He has lowered 
the axis of the trunnions four inches, namely, from 3 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 
5 inches. He has therefore lowered the centre of gravity, augmented the 
stability and increased the relative strength of the carriage for withstanding the 
shock of discharge, admitting therefore of a reduction of weight, but causing a 
slight diminution in the angle of the trail, viz., from 33° to 30°. The existing 
German gun carriage admits of a maximum elevation of 16° being given. The 
General’s arrangement reduces this to 13°. This admits of practice exceeding 
5000 yards. Beyond that, says the General, there will be time to dig a hole for 
the trail. The General allows nothing to he attached to the gun carriage but 
what is required for the service of the gun, no tools or implements except a fuze 
key, a tangent scale, and a practice scale, no rammer and no axletree seats, pro- 
vision being made for four gunners to ride on the limber. 

The model of the carriage is one recently patented by the Griison factory 

(J'ig. 1). 


Eio. 1. 


A flame B, supported in rear by tlie eleyat-ing screw C, is attached to the axle 
and IS arranged by means of the collar /^ and two pivots re to admit of slio-lH’ 
lateral raowmenk. The detail of this is shown in Fiu-. o, (obtained from^n 
article in Die Briegswaffen), where the wheel I) affects the lateral adjustment 

-FrO', 2. 



The tnimiioiis rest in two cradles I) (Fio*. 1) which can 
surface of the frame The breech is funiished with a hatttn V*T 'Vf 
^ the rear part of the frame, and is attached to th(> axle bv thp hv f f 
i.nd a. ,,,M . 0 ,., J, When the g,.„ 1,1: ^ n 2?“ S':?: 

spiral screw cannot brine* it back to the finno* and the 

released by a lever, it GeS Bracts is 

hydraulic brake, &c., he advocates the brake nrodueecl hi IS so hvf]^ n ! - 
Gawron at Stettin. Tins brake reposes on lir n ine i, 1 ■ t C ?i; ® 

long since abandoned by our Navy and the Fj-eiich Kaw ! !?;■ 
arranged in two series of alternate circuir^cf , ‘s o /'fivi, 1 
other to the nave. Such an arran"-emeut wnnhl )t„ C i'- l 
through the accumulation of dirt and rutt. ° 

fidence £^8 brakj‘wiirbr£ tllf recoil TolTto 

ground, and that incontestably °oxi& metre Will beW W nf ° 

unfavourable circumstances. Now tteeiierW of relLf 

shown by au easy calculation to Kp ^ q-ftc r fW can be 

field gun of 1873 78 wnipli +F n i foot-tons, whereas that of the German 

to«tS 1 S e V t is onl, s s tool- 

carriages we findW the first Ilse iW the weights of the respective 

•46 foot-ton-ratio irts! ^ ^ 

cn equal to 8 foot-tons-or foot-ton per cwt. of carriage. Thr 


kg. 


Which IS equal to 8 foot-tons 
data at my command are : 

Weight of gun ^ cwt., or 366 kg. 

9> s> projectile 12 lbs., or 6-^ 

„ „ charge 4 lbs., or kg. 

1720 f.s., or 5k m.s. 

2g = 64-4 feet = 19-6 metres. 

foot-tons ^ calcidate that the recoil energy is 1593 ko* or 
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However, whatever the real figure of recoil may be, we all know how difficult 
it has been to devise a carriage for this powerful little gun. How then does the 
General propose to control more than twice the energy without hnaking his 

On Ae other hand, when the General complains of all existing field carriages 
being too heavy, one can only wish him God speed in any useful experiments he 
may undertake for the purpose of making them lighter, j I is the general rule, 
whether ill the course of experiments or of actual practice, says the General, 
“ to rest content with the discovery of the weak points and then strengthening 
them But it is rare for any one to practically ask liimseH roUch parts are too 
sirona and which might be made lighter without inconvenience If this is not 
done it irobvious tha't some parts must be too heavy ; for it would be marvellous 
if every part which had stood firm throughout a series of experiments was 
nossessed of the precise measure of necessary resistance. No answer can be 
!-iven to that query even if a carriage is to last for ever. In the research o 
extreme solidity and durability, and in the desire to provide for every accu eiit 
which might oMur in the course of a campaign to one carriage out of a 1000, 
everything is made too heavy. With this exaggerated priideiice 9J9 other 
carriao-es "caiTv at all times a useless and hurtful burden, and with the final lesult 
that the accident provided for in the thousandth case wall occur in a > 
which the reinforcement had never previously been shown to be requisite 
Captain Modi endorses that, so does the hiimble writer of these extracts, who 
would wish, like Captain Modi, that they should be printed in capital letters. 

(To be Continmed). 





NOTES 

FROM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


The subject for the Duncan Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1893, is '‘The Attack of 
a Coast Portress.” 

Attention is called to the Eules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Enles 
E.A.I., and Officers are asked to be careful in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reach the Secretary on or before the 1st of April. 


Ak Y member who wishes can receiYe, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the " Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Eoyal Eegiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267—1757.” 

In order to bring the already existing printed Eecords of the E. M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, E.M.A., Woolwich. 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), {d)^ and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.I. The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), {d), and {e), Is.j Captains, (c) and (cQ, 9d. 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the E.A.I. Library. 

The Committee have considered the question of publishing annually Addenda 
and Corrigenda of “ Kane’s List.” They have gone most carefully into the matter 
and find that the cost would be too great to carry it out. They have determined 
to keep the corrections made up in the office, E.A.I., and hope in a few years’ 
time to produce a new and improved edition of the work. As each edition costs 
some ^300, besides the amount subscribed for copies, Members will see that the 
Committee cannot incur more expense on " Kane’s List ” in the period between 
two editions. 

It is thought that most of the relationships between Officers registered in 
" Kane’s List ” have now been noted, and will be kept for reproduction in a new 
edition. 


The following works are now on sale at the E. A. Institution and will be for- 
warded post free at the prices noted after their titles below : — 

Major-General Stubbs’s “ List of Officex’s of the Bengal Artillery,” 
price '5.8., 3d. ■ 

“Field Artillery Fire,” by Captain W. L. White, E.A., price 
Is. 2d. 

“ Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defence,” by Major A. 

C. Hansard, E.A., price Is. 2d. 

“ Banging Note-Book,” by Captain S. W. Lane, E.A., price 3 s. Id. 

10 . VOL. XIX. 



The list of officers wlio liaye served in the Eegimeiit of the Bengal Artillery 
from its first formation down to its absorption into the Imperial List, by Major- 
General F. W. Stubbs, retired list, Royal {late Bengal) Artillery, lias appeared 
during the past month. 

It is got up in the form of Kane’s List,” and contains eleven tables of 
officers, establishments, and distribution of Troops and Companies. 

Every detail is most clearly and simply set out, and is a worh that should be 
in the possession of all serving in the Batteries wliich now represent the Troops 
and Companies. 


MAIjIWAIL,. 


The officers of the Halifax Garrison Artillery (Militia) gave a mess dinner in 
the Halifax Hotel to Colonel Irwin (hte R.A.), Inspector-General of Canadian 
Artillery, to which several officers of the E.A. were invited. Those who liad not 
been previously honoured in this way were much surprised to find that the 
Halifax Garrison Artillery wear exactly the same mess dress as tlie "Royal Artillery 
with no difference to enable the one to be distinguislied from the other. 

The arrival of the British North American Fleet every summer is one of the 
great events of the year at Halifax, and this year more so than ever, owing to 
there being a new Admiral, Sir John Hopkins, and two new ships II.M.S. Blake 
(the fiagship) and H.M.S; the latter commanded by Captain Pipon, 

C.M.G., brother to Lieut. -Colonel Pipon, R.ILA. We feel very proud at having 
two men-of-war of this type on the station, being of the latest design, powerful 
armament, and high speed. The Blake came up from Bermuda, a distance of 
over 700 miles, in 47 hours, whereas her predecessor, the BelleropJionj used 
generally to take the best part of 10 days. Shortly after her arrival at Halifax 
the Blake went into dry dock where she was visited by thousands of persons, it 
being a great chance to see a vessel of this class of OOOO tons high and dry. 
When afloat again a party of R.A. and E.E, officers, numbering about 16, were 
personally conclucted over her by Captain Hamilton, E.N., the Flag Captain, 
through whose courteous invitation a most interesting morning was spent, ter- 
minating with the firing of a torpedo from one of the submerged tubes. 

On 6th June, Captain W. L. Farmar, Lieutenant W. Artliy, and a draft of 60 
gunners for No. 3 Company Western Division, R.A., arrived by the Beaver Line 
'Passenger s.s. Lake Supeiior^ after a quick passage of eight and a half days 
from Liverpool, a much kinder fate than usually attends the unfortunate details 
who travel by the ordinary Allan Line steamers. 

On 14tli June, the G.O.O., Sir John Boss, made liis annual inspection of the 
E.A,, who were drawn up for the first time according to the new organisation, 
the district establishment on the right and tlie mobile company on the left. The 
General personally complimented Major Brady on the appearance, conduct, and 
drill of his company, which he said had been formed from three different bat- 
teries and brought into a very efficient state under somewluit adverse circii instances. 

The French cruiser, Arithise, carrying the flag of C outre Amiral de Libran, 
commanding the Atlantic Light Division, has been spending several weeks in 
Halifax. The officers were entertained a great deal on sliore, and freely returned 
the hospitality they received. They dined one night at the E.A. and E.E. 
Mess. The General, the G.E.A,, and C.E.E., dined on board with the Adiniral, 
and another evening five officers of the EA. and R.E. and a similar number of 
the Leicestershire Eegiment dined in the Ward-room. Eemnants of French 
conversation have pervaded the atmosphere of the Mess ever since. At the 
dinner in the Ward-room, Major Orookenden told the story of tlie death of the 
Piincn Imperial in French, which was listened to with intense interest by all the 
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Erexicli officers present^ as lie (Major Crookenden) having been on the spot at the 
time is in possession of all the details of the deplorable occurrence. 

Halifax revels in public holidays ; besides the usual English ones we have 
New Year’s Day, Natal Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day, when all public offices are closed. The 1st July is ‘‘Dominion Day,” or 
the aniiiversa]*y of the formation of the Canadian Confederation 25 years ago, 
and since 1885 has been observed in precisely the same manner as the Queen’s 
Birthday ; the Eoyal Standard is down, a Royal salute of 21 guns tired, and the 
troops in garrison parade and dre tx feic-de-joie round the ramparts of the Citadel. 

On 9th July, the sensational news was received here by cablegram that tlie 
town of St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, iiad been almost completely 
burnt by dre. Millions of dollars wmrth of property destroyed and thousancfs 
of people rendered homeless and destitute. The case was one for immediate 
assistance and the townspeople of Halifax acted with commendable promptness 
and generosity in despatching a relief steaimship the same day loaded with pro- 
visions and clothing. The Military and Naval authorities have manifested the 
same amount of sympathy as the citizens. The General, Sir John Boss, has 
himself initiated a relief subscription to which every officer and soldier in the 
garrison will give a day’s pay, and directed a great number of tents in Ordnance 
Store charge to be issued to shelter the houseless Newfounclknders, They were 
conveyed to St. John’s, together with a quantity of provisions, by the Blake, 
whicli steamed out of Halifax the evening of the day the news was received, and 
owing to her great speed %vas able to cover the distance of 540 miles in 27 hours. 


QUETTA. 


It may possibly interest the Eegiment to know that at the Quetta assault-at- 
arms, held on the 13th, 14th, 15tli, and 16th of June, by order of Major-General 
Sir G. White, k.c.b., k.c.i.e., V.C., a detachment of 20 Western Division, R.A. 
(at present commanded by Captain W. D. Burrard, H.A.), completed the regula- 
tion shift for Garrison Artillery — viz., mounting a 32-pr. S.B. of 58 cwt. from 
6'' X 9'^ on to travelling carriage, lowering into trunnion holes, and again 
dismounting on to the ground — in the astonishing time of 3 9|4h seconds. The 
operation was conducted by Company-Sergeant-Major Newsome ; and the time is 
claimed to be “a record.” ' 



CKICKET, 1892, 


BOYAL AETILLERY Y'OEKBHIEE GENTLEMEIf. 
Played at Woolwicd, 22ifD and 23 rd June. 


Eoyal Artillery. 


E. J. E. Peel, b Carter ... ... ... ... 4 

Sergft. Cocbrane, b B. W. Lamb ton 8 

E. W. B. Quinton, b Carter ... ... ... ... 106 

Capt. F. A. Curteis, b B. W. Lambtoii ... ... 0 

/; P. H. M. Borehill, c and b Carter ... 83 

A. E. J. Perkins, c Landon, b B. W. Lambton ... 26 

Sergt. Bates, not out 14 

Capt. J. Wynne, c Sykes, b B. W. Lambton 0 

Bombr. Butler, b Garfortb ... 24 

Capt. G. P. Herbert, b Carter 1 

Corpl. Bailey, c Carter, b B. W. Lambton 16 

Extras ... ... 13 

Total 292 



Yorkshire Gentlemen 

C. M, Seymour, b Buller 

'Mon, C. Lambton, b Bates ... 

Eev. E. Firth, c Bailey, b Butler 

W. T, Marsden, not out 

C. W. Landon, not out ... ... ... 

Hoh. B. W. Lambton "I 

C. Sykes ... ... ... ... 

Capt. Saville ... 

W. Garfortb ... ... ... ... ... f Bid 
H. C. Stamer ... ... ... ... 

W. Carter ... ... ... ... ^ 

Extras ... ... 


(3 wickets) 84 


BOYAL ABTILLEBY BAISTB OF BBOTHEES, 
Played at Woolwich, 24th and 26th June. 


Band oe Brothers. 


lit Innings, 

H. M. Braybrook, c and b Butler . 

K. Christopherson, run out 

Capt. Hine, b Bates 

C. Streatfeild, b Butler 

S. Christopherson, c Butler, b Bates 
E. Berens, c Bailey, b Butler ... 

Capt. A. J. Abdy, not out 

M, Streatfeild, o Bailey, b Bates 

Mon, H. Milles, b Borehill 

Viscomt Marshara, b Butler ... 

G. Style, b Bates 

Extras 


2nd 'Innings, 

11 b Butler 

16 b Perkins 

7 b Butler ... ... ... 

1 lb w, b Perkins 

41 c Curteis, b Bates ... 

3 b Bates 

16 c Quinton, b Borehill 

0 b Wynne 

9 not out 

10 c Bailey, b Butler ... 

0 b Butler 

12 Extras 


9 

64 

18 

27 

0 

11 

64 

0 

14 
1 

15 

16 

218 


Total 


M 126 


Total ... 
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Eotal Abtilleby. 

Isi Xmiint^s* 2nd Innings. 

E. J. E. Peel, c and b Streatfeild ... ... 12 c Braybroofc, b Christopberson ... 0 

Capt. F. ff. M. BoreMll, c Milles, b Christopberson 63 b Brj^brook ... ... ... ... ... 1 

P. W. B. Quinton, b Christopberson 12 c K. Christopberson, b Braybrook... 4 

Capt. P. A. Curteis, b Cbristopberson 0 run out ... ... ... ... 24 

A. E. J. Perkins, b Christopberson ... ... 4 e and b Christopberson ... ... ... 33 

Capt. J. Wynne, run out 37 b Cbristopberson ... ... 47 

Bbmbr. Butler, e Braybrook, b Cbristopberson ... 0 c Braybrpok, b Clinstopberson ... 6 

Sergt. Bates, b Braybrook 7 c Braybroofc, b Cbristopberson ... 0 

W. H. Perrott, b Braybrook ... 2 notout ... ... 7 

0«tpt. G. P, Herbert, not out 2 b Braybrook ... ... ... ... ... 36 

Corpl, Bailey, b Cbristopberson ... 14 c Braybrook, b Christopberson ... 0 

Extras 19 Extras ... ... ... 10 

Total 172 Total 183 


EOYAL AETILXEEY e, OXPOED XTKIYEESITY AUTHENTICS. 

Played at Woolwich, 27th June. 


Eotal Aetilleey. 

F. P. Hutcbin son, b Dunlop ... ... 23 

Capt, J. Wynne, lb w, b Arnall-Tbompson... ... ... 15 

» A J. Abdy, c Arnall-Tbompson, b, Horner ... ... 61 

// P. A. Curteis, e Leveson-Gower, b Parke 9 

M^aj or W. L. Davidson, run out ... ... 4 

Capt. G. P. Herbert, c Leyeson-Gower,b Arnall-Tbompson 45 

H. M, Barnes, run out 28 

Bombr. Butler, c and b Homer 3 

W, H. Perrott, not out ... ... ... ... 1 

Corpl. Bailey, c Levcson- Gower, b Arnall-Tbompson ... 1 

Trumpeter Findlay, run out 3 

Extras ... 18 

Total ... ... ... ... ... ... 201 

OxPOED TTniyebsity Auxhentics. 

K. D. Watson, b Findlay 1 

E. A. Parke, b Barnes ... ... ... 30 

H. T. S. Gedge, b B:irnes ... ... 24 

F. A. G. Leveson-Gower, b Butler ... ... ... 28 

W. J. Barry, b Barnes ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

C. E.. Dunlop, b Butler ... ... ... ... 22 

E. H. Eapbael, b Findlay ... ... ... ... ... 20 

E. Bri tten- Holmes, b Barnes ... ... ... ... 11 

E. Barns, e Bailey, b Barnes... ... 38 

H. T. Arnall-Thompson, c Findlay, b Wynne ... 28 

C. E. Horner, not out ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Extras ... ... ... ... ... 20 

Total ... .. ... ... ... ... 206 


EOYAL AETILLEEY It. OXFOED HAELE QUINS. 

Play^ed at Woolwich, 6th and 7th July. 


Eotal AkTiLLEkt. 

Jsi Innings. 2nd Innings* 

A. D. Kirby, c Collins, b Webbe 2 run out 3 

Capt. A. J. Abdy, e M'Xeill, b Webbe 6 c Hewitt, b Collin's ... ... 17 

F. W, D. Quinton, c Moon, b Collins 8 c Pearson, b Collins 15 

Capt. F. A. Curteis, c Money-Wij^ram, b Collins ... 6 b Collins 21 

,f P. H. M. Dorebill, b Webbe ... 18 b Collins 45 

,, J, Wynne, c Moon, b Webbe 10 c Lawson-Smith, b Collins 2 

A. E, J. Perkins, b Collins 4 b Collins 40 

Sorgt. Cochrane, c Money- Wigram, b Collins' ... O 'b'CbEihs ... 0 

P. D. Hamilton, c Collins, b Webbe 13 b Collins 26 

W. H. Perrott, not out 12 b Burge 0 

Bombr. Butler, run out 0 not out 9 

Extras ... ... 14 Extras 16 

Total 93 Total 193 


70c 
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ht Innings, 


OXIOEB HAELBQtriNS. 


Bnd Innings* 


TL S. Hewitt, b Borebill 

T. S. Pearson, c Curteis, b Perkins ... 
E. M. Lawsott-Smitb, 1 b w, b Borebill 
Eev. W. Law, c substitute, b Borebill 

A. J. Webbe, b Hamilton 

B. B. Bunell, c Curteis b Borebill ... 

W. E, W. Collins, c Wynne, b Perkins 
H. M. Bur^ro, c Kirby, b Perkins ... 
E. Money-Wigram, not out ... ... 

A. W* Moon, c Abdy, b Perkins 

E. J. M'Keil, b Hamilton 

Extras ... ... 

Total ... 


12 

h Quiuton ... ...= ’ ... . 

98 

... ... 30 



... ... 0 

b Butler ... ... 

.. ■ 17 

... 6 

b Curteis „. 

.. 30 

23 



28 

b Butler ... 

... 64 

2 

not out ... 

.... ,0 

0 

c Hamilton, b Wynne ... ... 

... 10 

... ... 2 

b Butler ... 

.. 19 

32 



... ... 3 

b Butler ... ... 

6 

... ... 12 

Extras 

31 

II 

Total (for 7 wickets) . 

273 


BOYAL ABTILLEEY GEEEN JACKETS. 
Pla-teb XT WiircHESTEB, ISth and 14th July. 


Eoyil Aktiblert. 


Isi Innings, 

Capt. E. S. Cooper, c Clowes, b M'Que 

K. B. Eoulkes, e H^Que 

J. E. Cairnes, c Lord, b M‘Que 

Capt. E. A. Curteis, b Clowes 

A. E. J. Perkins, c Lord, b M*Que ... 
Sergt, Cocbrane, c M‘Que, b Kasb ... 
H. B. Palmer, b M'Que ... ... ... 

H. Holman, b M'Que. 

Bombr. Butler, b Bloro 

W. H, Perrott, b Blore ... 

J. E. Lament, b M'Que 

P. Qt. Godfrey-Eausaett, not out ... 

Extras ... 


... 5 

... 3 

... 2 

... 28 
... 2 
... 0 
... 4 

... 21 
... 21 
... 1 
... 2 
„. 1 
... d 

Total ... ... ... ... ... 95 

Gbben Jackets. 

1st Innings* 

Capt. C. E. Clowes, c Butler, b Cochrane ... ... 0 

Corpl. JVt'Que, c Lamont, b Butler ... ... 8 

Capt. E. S. Bowen, c and b Perkins ... 41 

Major Sir G. Campbell, c Eoulkes, b Butler ... ... 1 

Mr, Blore, b Perkins ... ... ... 37 

Capt. E, J. Dewar, c Perrott, b Butler ... 13 

H. Lord, b Butler... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Col. H. W, Wallace, b Perkins ... ... ... ... 3 

Capt. X. Eussell, b Perkins.., ... ... ... 0 

C. E. Stayeley, c Butler, b Perkins ... ... 13 

S.Warre, b Perkins ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Private Hash, not out ... ... ... 14 

Extras 11 


2nd Innings, 

run out ... 

b Eussell ... 

b Clowes 

c Staveley, b M'Que... 
c Eussell, b Lord 

not out 

b Clowes 

b Eussell 

c Clowes, b M‘Qu 0 ... 

b Clowes ... 

b Hash 

run out 

Extras 


Total ... 

2n4 Innings, 

c Perrott, b Cooper ... 
not out ... ... 

not out ... 


Total , 


146 


Extras 

Total (for 1 wicket) . 


18 

11 

49 

16 

0 

20 

6 

15 

1 

2 

0 

0 

21 

168 


60 

26 

21 


2 

109 



DIARY OF FIXTURES 




AUGUST. 


Day o£ the 


— 


Mth. 

Wk. 

Fegimeiital. 

Cricket, &e. 

Private. ■ 

1 

M 

... 

Bank Holiday. 


2 

T 



3 



R.A. V, I.Z., at Woolvdch. 


4 

Til 

... 

R.A. V, I.Z., at Woolwich. 


B 

¥ 

... ... 



6 

B 

4th Div. Course at Western 
Forts begins. 

... 

... ... 

7 

B 

... 

... . ' 

8 

M 

... ... 

««• 


9 

T 

... ... 

Kempton Park begins. 


10 

W 


R.A. Woolwich v. Charlton 
Park, at Woolwich. 


11 

Th 

... ... 

•*. ... 


12 

F 


... 


13 

S 


R.A. Officers R".C. Officers 


14 

B 

... 

... 


15 

M 

... 



16 

T 


... 


17 

W 

... ... 


... ... 

18 

TR 

... ... 



19 

E 


... ..” 


20 

S 

... 

... , 


21 

S 

... ... 

... 


22 

M 


... . . 


23 

T 

5th Div. F.A. Course at 
Ofcehampton begins (Div. 
from Exeter) . 

... 

... 

24 

W 

Lecture at noon at Shoebury- 
ness on “ G-unpowder and 
Cordite,” by Lieut, -Col. F. 
W. J. Barker, R.A. | 



25 

Th 

Lecture by Lieut.-Col. F. W.i 
L. Barker, E.A. (Contd.) ; 

... 

- 

26 

F 

Lecture by Lieut.-Col. F. W, 
J. Barker, E.A. (Contd.) 

... 

... ■ 

27 

S 

... ... 


28 

s 


... 


29 

M 


... 


30 

T 


... 


31 

W 


SEPTEMBER. 


1 

Th 




2 

F 

... ... 

Sandpwn Park begins. 


3 

S 

Long Course goes to Western 
Forts. 

R . A. Woolwich v . Blackheath 
i at Blackheath. 

... , ; 

4 

S 


1 


6 

M 


! ' ••• ««« 

IZ ' ' 

6 

T 

... 

Doncaster begins. 

... ' 

7 

W 

■ ■ . ... ■ ■ ■' ■ •••' 

iSt. Leger, 


8 

Th 


1" ■ ... 


9 

F 




10 

S 

... 



11 

s 


! ; ■= ■' ■■ ■■ ■ 

!.*.* ZZ 

12 

13 

M 

T 

Special Class Officers begins. 

.... y ■ ... 

... ... 

14 

•W 

■ ... ... ' 


... ... 



Co)itiuued. 


Daj of thei 


Cricket, &c, 


Eegimental. 


16 E Long Course loaves Western 
Forts. 


T Lecture at noon at Shoebiiry- 
ness on ‘‘Hydraulics as 
applied to the Service of 
Artillery, ” by CI-. H. 
Banister, Esq., Boyal Car- 
riage Department. 


23 F Lecture by G-. H. Banister 

Esq. (Contd.) 

24 S 


27 T Lecture by O. H. Banister,; Newmarket 1st October Meet- 

Esq. (Contd.) ing begins. 

28 W 

29 Th 

30 F Lecture by O'. H. Banister, 

Esq., (Contd.) > 


octobeh 


1? Lecture at noon at Sboebury- 
ness on Attack of War 
Vessels by Coast Forts,* ^ 
by Captain Orde-Brownc, 


Ordo- Nc^vmarket 2nd October 
Meeting begins. 1 


7 F Lecture by Captain 
Browne, (Contd.) 


T Lecture at noon at Sboebury- 
ness on “Employment of 
Iron Cupolas,” by Captain 
Orde-Browne. 


landown Park begins. 


Newmarket Houghton begins 
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FIRE DISCIPLINE ; ITS NECESSITY IN A BATTERY OF 
HORSE OR FIELD ARTILLERY, AND THE BEST MEANS OF 

SECURING IT. 

BY 

CAPTAIN W. L. WHITE, E.A. 


‘'ABMA VIllUMQUE.” 


SILVER MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY. 1892. 


The question of Fire Disciplined^ is one tliat has greatly exercised 
the minds of many gunners during past years, and yet, if the works 
of writers on artillery subjects be consulted, it is very difficult to 
satisfy oneself precisely as to what is generally understood by the 
term. By some it is confused with ^^Fire Tactics,’^ by others with 

Discipline under Fire.^d 

The only writer who has attempted a definition is Lippman {Revue 
A^Aftillene^ Vol. X., p. 344), as follows : — 

• • • • the simuUaneotis and Tegular action of all the constituent 

parts of the hattery ; the unshahen performance of their duties hy sectional 
and gun commanders and by gun-layers ; the complete absence of a7iy hesita- 
tion in picking tip and ranging on the indicated target and in carrying out 
any alteration in elevation, Syc., that may be ordered ; in short, such skill 
and rapidity of administration that the fire of the battery can he kept up 
quickly and continuously loithout any hitch P 

This definition, no doubt, lacks crispness, but it is sufficiently clear 
to demonstrate the meaning accepted among Continental gunners ; it 
points entirely to the technical administration of fire by the Battery 
Commander, and is quite outside the question of Fire Tactics/d 
These latter are in the hands of the Commander of the Brigade Divi- 
sion and the higher commanders, who order the application of the fire 
of their commands to the various objectives in succession, in accordance 
with the tactical requirements of the situation and, themselves, take 
but little part, beyond a general control, in the actual working of the 
batteries, unless the failure of Battery Commanders demands direct 
interference. Their attention is, or should be, almost entirely taken 
up with tactical considerations. 

Hamley has defined Discipline d^ as ^Hhe cohesion of the units the 
suppleness of the mass,d^ and such definition may be applied to Fire 
Discipline f the cohesion or working together of all the units of the 
battery in order to bring about the flexibility of its fire, or the power 
of applying it in any desired direction. 

11. rojj. xrx. 
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siTiVUR MTOAii mmn 1892. 

In the days of smootli-bore ordnance a system of Fire Discipline/' 
as we now understand the terra, did not ex:ist, indeed, there was no 
necessity for it. The short ranges at which guns were fought, the 
ease with which the effect of fire could be observed by the gun-layers 
themselves, the simplicity of the aininunitiou a.nd the inct that much 
more of the fighting was done with grape and cauiisler than is noAV-a- 
days done by case, all pointed to and sustaliual the gim as the fighting 
nnit. The I3attery Commander troubled himself but little with the 
technical administration of the fire, reserving his a,iten( ion tor tactical 
considerations^ the battei'y being, at that tinu', looked o])on as the 
tactical unit* 

But these same short ranges brought into great ])rominenco a quality 
for which our British gunners have long been eminent, oven among 
the stolid races of the north, and that is ^hDiscipliuc under Fire/' or 
the unflinching and almost mechanical performance of their duties 
under the excitement of an engagement, even at case ranges. This, 
we hope, they retain unto the present day, but, referring to Lippman's 
definition, it will be seen that something more than “ Discipline under 
Fire" is required to constitute ^^Fire Discipline," namely, ability on 
the part of the Battery Commander to administer the fire of the 
battery as a whole, instead of the tactical application of the fire of 
an agglomeration of six semi-independent pieces. 

This great revolution in practical gunnery was brought about by the 
introduction of rifled guns. At the ranges at which actions now 
commence it is no longer possible for the gun-layers to observe the 
effect of fire, from which to correct the elevation of their guns j the 
extensive front, also, of a modern army in battle array presents a very 
varied choice of target and demands the careful indication of the 
portion of it to be laid on, in order tliat the lire of the battery may 
not be frittered away. These duties of indication, of observation, and 
of adjustment of elevation have been placed upon the Battery Com- 
mander, his six guns being gathered to Inm as the modern fighting 
unit, and, the onerous nature of this charge making it all-absorbing, 
he has been relieved from those tactical considerations which were, 
heretofore, his principal care. These tactical duties are now assumed 
by - the higher commanders and the Officers Commanding Brigade 
Divisions, which have now become the tactical units. 

^ With the above in view, we may formulate the following defini- 
tion : — 

Fire Discipline is the comhination of those qualities wifMn a battery 
which enables its commander ^ in the shortest p^ossihle tmCj to Unit fire of any 
desired nature and rate upon any portion of the field at willf 

We thus accept the Continental definition, that ‘^^Fire Discipline" 
is confined entirely to the technical adininistu^ation of the fire of the 
battery, and it has to do with : — 

{a.) The pointing out of the objective, 

(b,) The opening of fire. 

(c.) Ranging. 

(^•) The continuation of fire. 

[ef The supply and replenishment of ammunition. 
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The mere recM these headings is sufficient indication of the 
necessity of Fire Discipline in a battery, whether Horse, Field, Moun- 
tain, or G-arrison, for without the correct performance of any one of 
them the action of the guns might prove abortive, however perfect 
the tactics, drill, and discipline under fire might be. 

Although there is no dispute as to the necessity of Fire Discipline, 
there has been some expression of disapproval at the prominence 
given, of late years, to the cultivation of this quality, and some of 
our officers fear that, in paying great attention to it we are losing, or 
may lose, the facility in manoeuvre for which our artillery has long 
been famous. 

Prince Hohenlohe has said, ^Hhe proper objects of the arm are 
timely arrival upon the field of battle and good practice when there, 
thus placing good shooting, in which Fire Discipline plays so leading 
a part, upon an equal footing of importance with facility and celerity 
of manoeuvring. It is self-evident that, if the arrival of the guns be 
timely, it is useless if they cannot shoot well when there, and it is 
equally indisputable that, however well artillery may shoot, it is of no 
avail if its effect be not applied at the right time and place. 

With the necessity of manoeuvring power our artillery has long 
been impressed, and, in respect of it, is second to none j but the 
importance of the possession of a high state of Fire Discipline has 
only lately dawned upon ns ; because we have never, since the adop- 
tion of rifled arms, been obliged, by an equal enemy, to feel the want 
of this vital element of success upon the battle-field. When we 
became fully aware of our failing in this direction, and we are lucky 
not to have had it forced upon our notice by disaster, it is but natural 
that a great prominence should have been temporarily given to the 
question in our endeavours to make up for lost time. This may 
account, somewhat, for the seeming diminution of importance attached 
to the quality of mobility, on which, hitherto, all our energies were 
concentrated. This relaxation is not real, and its apparent existence 
has been brought about by the enforced attention to a comparatively 
new subject, which has occupied the greatest share of our thoughts 
fox" the moment, an attention that will assume its just propoiHons 
when we have brought Fire Discipline on a par, as regards efficiency, 
with the other great quality of the arm already possessed by us in a 
high <legree. 

Having defined Fire Discipline, let us now enter more in detail into its 
constituent parts, as enumerated under the headings given, and then 
we shall be able to see upon whom the responsibility for the correct 
performance of various duties I'ests, and determine what manner of 
training and instruction is necessary to attain a high state of efficiency. 

( a .) — Pointing Out the Objective. 

The selection of the objective, which is governed by tactical con- 
siderations, is the province of the Commander of the Brigade Division, 
who will receive orders from his Divisional General, in the case of one 
of Brigade Divisions of the Corps Artillery from the Officer ^ Com- 
manding that body, or, in the case of the Corps and Divisional 



Artillery being massed, from the General Ollieor Commanding the 
Artillery of the Corps. The selection tlioii comes under the heading 
of “Fire Taetics/' but the indication of the objective is wlioro “ Piro 
Discipline '' first comes into pky. . , 

In the stages of a battle preceding and including ilio Artillery 
Duel, it is assumed, in foreign regulations, that tlu^ ari illory will, as a 
rule, give the first indication of its ])resonco by the o])ening of its 
fire. In order to take full advantage of this fact, it is prescribed 
that, whenever the ground is suitable, the batt.eric's sliall take up a 
preliminary position under cover as close as possible to the firing 
position and that, while there employed in preparing for action, the 
Commander of the Brigade Division slndl call to the front the Battery 
Commanders and point out and apportion the target among them. 
Having taken np the position they intend to occupy iu action, and 
thus marking for the windward flanks of their batteries, tlio Battery 
Commanders, in their turn, call forward the Section Officers and gun- 
layers and point out to them : — 


1. The portiou of the target allotted to the battery. 

2. The ranging point, if any. 

3. Any special orders about the distribution of fire. 

4. The nature and rate of fire and the flank from which it is to 

begin. 

5. The elevation for tbe first round. 

6. The general alignment of the battery. 

This having been done, the gun-layers spread out into the positions 
that their guns will occupy in action. 

In the above manner the thought, the tactical idea, is communicated 
from the brain of the army to the hands that arc to carry it into 
effect, and the operation of pointing out the objective is the connect- 
ing link between “ Fire Tactics and “ Fire Discipline/^ 

It must not be supposed that there will always bo time and oppor- 
tunity for this preliminary reconnaissance of the enemy and occupation 
of a preparatory position, but, whenever facilities for it exist, the gain 
of so obvious an advantage should not be neglected. 


(^.) — The Opening op Fiee. 

One of the principal points to be kept in mind in opening fire is 
that it should come upon the enemy as a surprise ; with this in view, 
\ all preparations should take place under cover and, if the position is 
, on the reverse of a slope, the guns, already loaded in the preparatory 
position, should be unlimbered and run up to the crest by hand. 

If the battery has to advance within view of the enemy before 
coming into action then endeavour must be made by speed of movement 
and excellence of Fire Discipline to compensate for the disadvantage 
of the fire not taking the enemy unawares. 

The reason why surprise is so important is, that if a battei’y com- 
mences to range itself before the enemy are aware of its presence 
then, in all probability, it will complete its ranging before the enemy 
does so^ and be the first to open an effective fire of shrapnel; under 
these circum^lahods^ such is the murderous effect of modern shrapnel, 
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Oontineiital experience tells ns that the ranging of the enemy is little 
likely ever to be completed in a satisfactory manner at all. 

When these things are considered it will be seen why such stress is 
laid upon a preliminary reconnaissance of the target by the gnn-layers, 
who are thus enabled to go straight to work directly their loaded guns 
come up on to the position, instead of having to wait while the target 
is indicated to them and necessary orders about fire are given. It 
means a saving of time of from two to four minutes, at least, between 
the time of coming into view and the opening of fire, and hence the 
commencement of effective fire, which may he sufficient time in which 
to get the start of the enemy in the ranging process and thus hinder 
him from ever i*anging himself properly. 

(tf.) — ^R anging. 

The determination of the elevation to he given to the gims in order that 
the mean trajectorg of the hatter y may pass through the target and the deter ^ 
mination of the correct length of faze. 

In no period of the fight is speed combined with accuracy of such 
vital importance. The victory will be to the battex'y that first finds 
the range, says a foreign writer of eminence, and, for reasons given 
before, the truth of this adage is sufficiently obvious. 

In speaking of ranging generally, there are two main points that 
arrest our attention, viz ; — ■ 

The system of ranging. 

The observation of fire. 

The System of 'Ranging. — When, some five yeai’s ago, the active atten- 
tion of our artillery, as a Regiment, was first turned earnestly to the 
consideration of our backwardness in modern methods of fire, we were 
fortunate in being able at once to adopt, more or less completely, a 
system of ranging that had been the outcome of 15 or 16 years of 
patient labour and investigation by other Powers, notably the Ger- 
mans. The long trials which the ^‘‘Bracket ^'’ system has undergone 
and its gradual evolution from other less successful methods mark it 
as the best we could have adopted. Other systems, or perhaps rather 
modifications of the same system, such as the echelon de distances f 
have had, and still have, a few advocates, but the simple system, as 
adopted by us from the German, still holds its ground and appears likely 
to do so, both on account of its simplicity and its easy adaptability 
to varying circumstances. The details of our system are too well 
known to need discussion in this place; the method of training to 
ensure their correct execution will be touched upon later on. 

Observation of Fire. — Within the limits of space imposed for this 
essay it is impossible to deal adequately with this important factor of 
Fire Discipline, of which the difficulties and the means of overcoming 
them would alone fill many pages. Upon accuracy of obseiwation 
depends successful ranging, hence the effect of the fire of the battery 
and its capability for useful employment. Observation is always diffi- 
cult under service conditions, but much may be done to perfect the 
power by practice and the cultivation by the Battery Commander of a 
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sporfcman^s eye for the country, which alone can compete with unfoi^e- 
seen difficulties of ground, light, hackgrourid, &c. 

{rl) — CoNTmuATXON or flB®. 

Under tliis heading come the important subjects of rate, succession, 
and distribution of fix^e. 

Bale of Fire . — governed by the importance of the object in view 
and by the economic question of the supply of ammunition. 

Whatever rate is employed it should bo regular, in order to counter- 
act the tendency of the fire to become hurried undtn* the growing 
excitement of the men as the action progresses. If possible, that rate 
of fire should be selected which will ensure the ammunition supply not 
being exhausted before a fi'esh supply comes within reach ; this, how- 
ever, is not always feasible, as tactical requirements or pressing danger 
may call for a i^apid expenditure. 

The subject of the I’eplenisliment of ammunition will be refeired to 
later. 

Succession of Fire. — A, succession of fire once ordered should be 
strictly adhered to, the irregular discharge of the guns being the first 
sign that the battery is getting out of hand. This succession should 
be right through the batteiy from a flank and is determined and 
ordered by the Battery Commander. Should any other succession be 
necessary, such as that thx'ough two batteries, then it will be ordered 
by the higher commanders and the lino of batteries told off accord- 
ingly. 

It is sometimes necessary to employ fire by sections, vins., when firing 
at a quickly moving target, especially when case shot is used. This 
method should be employed with caution, as it may, to some extent, 
relax the hold of the Battery Commander over the fix'e of his battery, 
and would be very likely to do so in the excitement of a cavalry charge 
being pushed home. 

Bistrihiition ^ The rules which influence the selection of any 

particular method of distribution are, to a great extent, an element of 
^^Fire Tactics and should thus be taken into account by the Com- 
manders of Brigade Divisions in apportioning the target among the 
batteries. But the actual distribution, as carried out by the medium 
of Fire Discipline, is, naturally, part of the duty of the Battery 
Commander. 

It is a subject which, though capable of variation according to cir- 
cumstances, is barely noticed in our diull-book, and then as if there 
were only one nature of distribution. Although, until lately, it has 
received such scant attention from us, abroad groat sti^ess is laid upon 
an early distribution, as an important step towards securing immunity 
from the effect of the enemy^s fire by making our own felt, and impor- 
tance is attached to the study of its different natures. 

It should be impressed upou gun-layers that the normal state of the 
fire of a battery is a distributed fire, and that concentration for ranging 
purposes is an unavoidable evil, to be evaded when possible. This 
does not apply, of course, to the concentration of the fire of several 
batteries against a tactical point. 
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Supply and Ebplenishment op Ammunition, 

This is apparently but a side issue to tbe question of Fire Discipline, 
if we omit the actual service of ammunition to the gun, but, in reality, 
it is an issue of the greatest importance, directly influencing, as it 
does, the possibility of the continuation and the safe rate of fire. 

In adhering, up till lately, to a system of supply from the limbers, 
we have been behind the times, but a system based on modern ex- 
perience is already in practice to a certain extent. This latter fulfils 
the necessary conditions, in that ammunition in the gun limbers is 
drawn upon last, that gun and wagon teams are kept out of fire 
directed on the guns, that the position of the ammunition columns 
upon the line of march can now be such that there is every reasonable 
expectation of a fresh supply of ammunition being available about 
two hours after the batteries have come into action, that is, before 
they would have exhausted the ammunition in their own limbers and 
wagons at the rate of ordinary fire. 

It only remains for us then to practise and perfect this scheme, but 
that is precisely what is not done to a sufficient extent. On field days 
the enormous amount of ammunition expended in the artillery duel 
and preparation of the infantry attack is usually represented by a few 
rounds only, fired to mark the position.^^ It is seldom brought home 
to batteries what it is to run short of ammunition. 

The sort of training required for the practice of ammunition supply 
is a long field day against a marked enemy, the guns should remain in 
position as long as they would on service and the ammunition ex- 
pended should be actually withdrawn from the limbers and wagons 
and, either placed in transport wagons or left upon the ground to be 
recovered afterwards. The wagons representing the ammunition 
columns should be started some 10 or 15 miles from the scene of 
action. The replenishment and packing of ammunition in the field 
would thus be brought before the battery practically, doubtless with 
enduring results. 

In the same way at practice, the daily expenditure per battery is so 
small that practical replenishment, with its too-little-practised repack- 
ing, rarely takes place. 

As regards the superintendence of the replenishment of ammunition, 
the Captain, assisted by the Sergeant-Major and the Quarter-Master- 
Sergeant, is best able to take it in hand, and it must be his constant 
care that, not only is the battery kept fully supplied but that it is 
always in a state to move forward with at least the gun limbers full for 
immediate expenditure. 

Duties of the Personnel in Eespect of Fire Disoiflinb and 
THE Trainino Best Suited for Ensuring the Correct Performance 

. op the Same. 

The Officer Commanding the Brigade Division , — Although the duties of 
this officer are primarily tactical, he has the responsibility of a general 
control and regulation of the fire of his command and the following 
duties are performed by him for the furtherance of Fire Discipline 
among his batteries. 



1, To pomt oul} tue objective to Jtsattery uommanaers ana appor- 
tion it among them/ tellmg off, if need be, certain batteries to range 
and others to join in the fire after the ranging is completed; this to 
ensure that no confusion in observation may arise during ranging, 
owing to a large number of projectiles falling about the same place at 
the same time. In dividing the target among his batteries he will be 
infliieaced by considerations of Fire Tactics, with respect to the kind 
of distribution of fire that will best effect the end he has in view. 
The above is the connecting link between Fire Tactics and Fire 
Discipline/^ 

2. So to place his batteries on the chosen position and, if neces- 
sary, to give such initial orders for the succession of fire, that the 
smallest possible amount of inconvenience may be caused to batteries 
by their own smoke and that of ofcher bafcteries. This is to facilitate 
Fire Discipline by giving it free scope. 

3/ To determine generally the rate of fire, with a view to economy 
of ammonition. This will, as a rule, depend upon tactical considera- 
tions ; if a delaying or tentative action is being fought then, most 
probably, he will order Slow^^ fire, whereas, if it is desired to force 
a solution quickly, he will order that the general rate of fire be 

Ordinary or even Rap id.-^^ This is rate of fire looked at from a 
fire-tactics point of view. 

4. He will cause* himself to be kept informed of the amount of 
ammunition available and of the positions of the second lines and 
reserves. 

5. The choice of projectile is generally left to Battery Commanders, 
the most noticeable exception being that tlie Commander of a Brigade 
Division, or larger force, sometimes desires to keep the battery on an 
outer flank firing common shell, or, at all events, percussion projectiles, 
so that he may be able to order the fire of this battery to bo turned 
rapidly on to any new objective for ranging purposes. 

6. When the ranging of the batteries is completed, and the various 
elevations and lengths of fuze have been communicated to him, he will 
compare these with one another, keeping in view the relative positions 
of the different portions of liis line and those of the enemy. He will, 
if necessary, order any battery to re-verify its elevation or length of 
fuze, if he considers that an error has been made in the first instance. 
He will communicate such information as may be necessary to the 
different batteries, with a view to a possible concentration of fire. 

7. He will keep a general control of the fire and observe its genera.1 
, effect, this, from his semi-independent position, he should be well able 

to do, and, at times, he may be kept informed of this general effect by 
a flank observing party. 

8. He will NOT interfere in the interior working of batteries, 
unless he sees that the Battery Commander is unequal to the task 
before him. If he does so interfere it is at the imminent risk of losing 
sight of those tactical considerations which are his peculiar province. 

9. He will remain, as much as possible, in the same place, so as to 
be leadily accessible. 

It is obvious that no Commander of a Brigade Division can apply 


the fire of liis command to the best advantage unless he is folly aware 
of all the technical difficulties of observation, &c., with which Battery 
Commanders have to contend; for it is by his action, as enumerated in 
paragraphs I and 2 above, that some of these most grave difficulties 
can be mitigated, and, if he has not suffered from them himself, he is 
little likely to give sufficient attention to them. The best training, 
therefore, that he can have is that of Battery Commander and it is 
essential that he should have had it, otherwise' he will not be in touch 
with his subordinates in respect of their difficulties. 

^ This training must be supplemented by occasional field days where 
time can be given to the discussion of the application and administra- 
tion of fire. The Brigade Division should be deployed with a definite 
tactical idea against a definite target, every operation shonld be gone 
through and discussed to the minutest detail. Ordinary field days, 
when other troops are employed do not, as a rule, lend themselves to 
this class of exercise, which can be best performed when the Brigade 
Division is out alone and operating against a marked enemy. 

The Batiery Commander , — 

1 . To point out the position of the target allotted to the battery 

and to select a ranging point. 

2. To range the battery, involving care:^ul observation, 

3. To distribute his fire to the best effect. 

4. To arrange for the continuance of fire in accordance with 

instructions received and with a view to the most advan- 
tageous and at the same time most economical expenditure 
of ammunition. 

5. To be prepared at all times to change his target, as may be 

ordered. 

In this epitome of an artillerist^s duties there are two salient features. 
To be successful a Battery Commander MUST be able to command 
and SHOULD be able to observe. The second point may be evaded 
by the use of a trained observer, but from the first there is no escape, 
Hot only must he be able to command but he must be intimate with 
every detail of the process of ranging, with every principle of the 
application of fire, with the exact value under different circumstances 
of each nature of projectile at his disposal, so that, once committed 
to action, the fire may flow rapidly and smoothly, without pauses for 
calculation, without stoppages for thought and consultation. Hot 
only must he be thus highly educated, but also, by constant drill and 
instruction, in close contact mentally with his men. He must feel 
assured, when his eye is glued to his telescope watching the effect of 
his fire, that the battery behind him is working as quietly and effec- 
tively as if his eye were upon it, otherwise his attention will he 
distracted. When committed to action, or to service practice, it is too 
late to think, of training the battery, and a Battery Commander must 
stand or fall by the previous training that he has given to it ; indeed, 
if he endeavour to correct minor faults of internal working he will 
lose his grasp of the battery as a whole ; for this reason he should 
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sportman^s eye for the country^ which alone can compete with unfore- 
seen difficulties of ground, light, background, &c. 

OOOTINIJATION OF FlRE. 

Under this heading come the important subjects of rate, succession, 
and distribution of fire. 

Rate of Fire , — Is governed by the importance of the object in view 
and by the economic question of the supply of ammunition. 

Whatever rat© is employed it should be regular, in order to counter- 
act the tendency of the fire to become hurried under the growing 
excitement of the men as the action progresses. If possible, that rate 
of fire should be selected which will ensui'e the ammunition supply not 
being exhausted before a fresh supply comes within reach j this, how- 
ever, is not always feasible, as tactical requirements or pressing danger 
may call for a rapid expenditure. 

The subject of the replenishment of ammunition will he referred to 
later. 

Succession of Fire , — A succession of fire once cindered should be 
strictly adhered to, the irregular discharge of the guns being the first 
sign that the battery is getting out of hand. This succession should 
be right through the battery from a flank and is determined and 
ordered by the Battery Commander. Should any other succession be 
necessary, such as that thi'ough two batteries, then it will be ordered 
by the higher commanders and the line of batteries told off accord- 
ingly. 

It is sometimes necessary to employ fire by sections, viz., when firing 
at a quickly moving target, especially when case shot is used. This 
method should be employed with caution, as it may, to some extent, 
relax the hold of the Battery Commander over the fire of his battery, 
and would be very likely to do so in the excitement of a cavalry charge 
being pushed home. 

Distribution of Fire , — The rules which influence the selection of any 
particular method of distribution are, to a great extent, an element of 

Fire Tactics and should thus be taken into account by the Com- 
manders of Brigade Divisions in apportioning the target among the 
batteries. But the actual distribution, as carried out by the medium 
of Fire Discipline, is, naturally, part of the duty of the Battery 
Commander. 

It is a subject which, though capable of variation according to cir- 
cumstances, is barely noticed in our drill-book, and then as if there 
were only one nature of distribution. Although, until lately, it has 
received such scant attention from ns, abroad groat stress is laid upon 
an early distribution, as an important step towards securing immunity 
from the effect of the enemy^s fire by making our own felt, and impor- 
tance is attached to the study of its different natures. 

It should be impressed upon gun-layers that the normal state of the 
fire of a battery is a distributed fire, and that concentration for i^anging 
purposes is an unavoidable evil, to be evaded when possible. This 
does not apply, of course, to the concentration of the fire of sevei^al 
batteries against a tactical point. 
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((9.)— Supply and Eeplenishment op Ammotition. 

This is apparently but a side issue to the question of Fire Discipline, 
if we omit the actual service of ammunition to the gun, but, in reality, 
it is an issue of the greatest importance, directly influencing, as it 
does, the possibility of the continuation and the safe rate of fire. 

In adhering, up till lately, to a system of supply from the limbers, 
we have been behind the times, but a system based on modern ex- 
perience is already in practice to a certain extent. This latter fulfils 
the necessary conditions, in that ammunition in the gun limbers is 
drawn upon last, that gun and wagon teams are kept out of fire 
directed on the guns, that the position of the ammunition columns 
upon the line of march can now be such that there is every reasonable 
expectation of a fresh supply of ammunition being available about 
two hours after the batteries have come into action, that is, before 
they would have exhausted the ammunition in their own limbers and 
wagons at the rate of ordinary fire. 

It only remains for us then to practise and perfect this scheme, but 
that is precisely what is not done to a sufficient extent. On field days 
the enormous amount of ammunition expended in the artillery duel 
and preparation of the infantry attack is usually represented by a few 
rounds only, fired to mark the position/^ It is seldom brought home 
to batteries what it is to run short of ammunition. 

The sort of training required for the practice of ammunition supply 
is a long field day against a marked enemy, the guns should remain in 
position as long as they would on service and the ammunition ex- 
pended should be actually withdrawn from the limbers and wagons 
and, either placed in transport wagons or left upon the ground to be 
recovered afterwards. The wagons representing the ammunition 
columns should be started some 10 or 15 miles from the scene of 
action. The replenishment and packing of ammunition in the field 
would thus be brought before the battery practically, doubtless with 
enduring results. 

In the same way at practice, the daily expenditure per battery is so 
small that practical replenishment, with its too-little-praotised repack- 
ing', rarely takes place. 

As regards the superintendence of the replenishment of ammunition, 
the Captain, assisted by the Sergeant-Major and the Quarter-Master- 
Sergeant, is best able to take it in hand, and it must be his constant 
care that, not only is the battery kept fully supplied but that it is 
always in a state to move forward with at least the gun limbers full for 
immediate expenditure. 

Duties oe the ^' Personnel m Eespect of Fire Discipline and 
THE Training- Best Suited eor Ensuring the Correct Performance 

. OP THE Same. 

The Officer Commanding the Brigade Division , — Although the duties of 
this officer are primarily tactical, he has the responsibility of a general 
control and regulation of the fire of his command and the following 
duties are performed by him for the furtherance of Fire Discipline 
among his batteries. 
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1. To point out the objective to Battery Commanders and appor- 
tion it among them, telling off, if need be, certain batteries to range 
and others to join in. the fire after the I’anging is completed ; this to 
ensure that no confusion in observation may arise during ranging, 
owing to a large number of projectiles falling about the same place at 
the same time. In dividing the target among his batteries he will be 
influenced by considerations of Fire Tactics, with respect to the kind 
of distribution of fire that will best effect the end he has in view. 
The above is the connecting link between ^^Fire Tactics and Fire 
Discipline.^^ 

2. So to place his batteries on the chosen position and, if neces- 
sary, to give such initial orders for the succession of fii*e, that the 
smallest possible amount of inconvenience may be caused to batteries 
by their own smoke and that of other batteries. This is to facilitate 
Fire Discipline by giving it free scope, 

3. To determine generally the rate of fire, with a view to economy 
of ammunition. This will, as a rule, depend upon tactical considera- 
tions ; if a delaying or tentative action is being fought then, most 
probably, he will order Slow fire, whei’eas, if it is desired to force 
a solution quickly, he will order that the general rate of fire be 

Ordinary or even Rapid.-^^ This is rate of fire looked at from a 
fire-tactics point of view. 

4. He will cause' himself to be kept informed of the amount of 
ammunition available and of the positions of the second lines and 
reserves. 

5. The choice of projectile is generally left to Battery Commanders, 
the most noticeable exception being that the Commander of a Brigade 
Division, or larger force, sometimes desires to keep the battery on an 
outer flank firing common shell, or, at all events, percussion projectiles, 
so that he may be able to order the fire of this battery to be turned 
rapidly on to any new objective for ranging purposes. 

6. When the ranging of the batteries is completed, and the various 
elevations and lengths of fuze have been communicated to him, he will 
compare these with one another, keeping in view the relative positions 
of the different portions of his line and those of the enemy. He will, 
if necessary, order any battery to re-veinfy its elevation or length of 
fuze, if he considers that an eiTor has been made in the first instance. 
He will communicate such information as may be necessary to the 
different batteries, with a view to a possible concentration of fire. 

7. He will keep a general control of the fire and observe its general 
effect, this, from his semi-independent position, he should be well able 
to do, and, at times, he may be kept informed of this general effect by 
a flank observing party. 

8. He will NOT interfere in the interior working of batteries, 
unless he sees that the Battery Commander is unequal to the task 
before him. If he does so interfere it is at the imminent risk of losing 
sight of those tactical considerations which are his peculiar province. 

9. He will remain, as much as possible, in the same place, so as to 
be leadily accessible. 

It is obvious that no Commander of a Brigade Division can apply 
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tlie fire of Ms command to the best advantage noless he is fully aware 
of all tbe teclinical difficulties of observation, &c., witb wMcb Battery 
Commanders liave to contend, for it is by his action, as enumerated in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 above, that some of these most grave difficulties 
can be mitigated, and, if he has not suffered from them himself, he is 
little likely to give sufficient attention to them. The best training, 
therefore, that he can have is that of Battery Commander and it is 
essential that he should have had it, otherwise he will not be in touch 
with liis subordinates in respect of their difficulties. 

^ This training must be supplemented by occasional field days where 
time can be given to the discussion of the application and administra- 
tion of fire. The Brigade Division should be deployed with a definite 
tactical idea against a definite target, every operation should be gone 
through and discussed to the minutest detail. Ordinary field days, 
when other troops are employed do not, as a rule, lend themselves to 
this class of exercise, which can be best performed when the Brigade 
Division is out alone and operating against a marked enemy. 

The Battery Commander . — 

1 . To point out the position of the target allotted to the battery 

and to select a ranging point. 

2. To range the battery, involving cai’ei^ul observation. 

3. To distribute his fire to the best effect. 

4. To arrange for the continuance of fire in accordance with 

instructions received and with a view to the most advan- 
tageous and at the same time most economical expenditure 
of ammunition. 

5. To be prepared at all times to change his target, as may be 

ordered. 

In this epitome of an artillerist^s duties there are two salient features. 
To be successful a Battery Commander MUST be able to command 
and SHOULD be able to observe. The second point may be evaded , 
by the use of a trained observer, but from the fi.rst there is no escape. 
Hot only must he be able to command but he must be intimate with 
every detail of the process of ranging, with every principle of the 
application of fire, with the exact value under different circumstances 
of each nature of projectile at his disposal, so that, once committed 
to action, the fire may flow rapidly and smoothly, without pauses for 
calculation, without stoppages for thought and consultation. Hot 
only must he be thus highly educated, hut also, by constant drill and 
instruction, in close contact mentally with his men. He must feel 
assured, when his eye is glued to his telescope watching the effect of 
his fire, that the battery behind him is working as quietly and effec- 
tively as if his eye were upon it, otherwise his attention will be 
distracted. When committed to action, or to service practice, it is too 
late to think of training the battery, and a Battery Commander must 
stand or fall by the previous training that he has given to it; indeed, 
if he endeavour to correct minor faults of internal working he will 
lose his grasp of the battery as a whole ; for this reason he should 
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stand, and keep, to a flank, at least until tlie ranging is completed and 
tlie battery kas settled down to a distributed fire. 

One of tliG most effective means of training fora commander and 
bis battery, is battery gun drill, or, as some officers call it, Fire Dis- 
cipline drill. 

A Battery Oornmander^s duties demand so mucli of bis attention 
that it wouid be well if we enforced in our service some of the strin- 
gent orders from foreign regulations on the subject of interrupting 
him. If an orderly is sent to get some information regarding elevation, 
&c., he is not allowed to address the Battery Commander directly, 
especially during ranging, for fear of disturbing the thread of the 
process. The question is either asked of a Section Officer or the 
orderly waits for the next word of command, which will give him the 
requisite information. 

Criticisms of a battery at practice should, for these imsons, be 
reserved until the conclusion of a series. A Battery Commander, 
deep in observation, does not want to have his attention withdrawn to 
the fact that his limbers are moving to the rear at an unauthorised 
pace, or some such comparatively unimportant detail. The order ^^Do 
not speak to the man at the wheel should be strictly enforced. 

The training of a Battery Commander must be progressive from 
that of Section Officer and must be kept at fighting pitch by almost 
daily battery gun drill and by seizing every opportunity, when other 
batteries are practising, of exercising his powers of observation of 
fire. 

The Capiahi . — The understudy of the Battery Commander; and, when 
it does not happen that he is placed in charge of the , massed 2nd 
line of wagons of the Brigade Division will, when the battery is 
in action, practically be in charge of everything but the guns. He 
will place the limbers under cover and will constantly move about in 
the battery, watching the expenditure and arranging for the renewal 
of ammunition, seeing that duties are correctly performed and that 
casualties are quietly and quickly replaced. He should, as soon as 
possible, by listening to words of command, ascertain what the target, 
elevation, &c., is so as to be able to replace his Battery Commander 
upon occasion. It must be understood that when he is in charge of a 
massed 2nd line he would not be allowed to leave liiB charge. 

Section Officers . — Although allowed hut little initiative during prac- 
tice, the Section Officers are important links in the chain of Fire 
Discipline, as the channel of communication of the orders of the 
Battery Commander to the gun detachments and as supervisors to see 
that these orders are correctly carried out. 

Hot only in this executive function is their duty an important one, 
but in the training and preparation of their sections they have one of 
equal moment. To this end they must themselves be thorouglily well 
educated in all the technical work of a battery and, more tluiu that, 
they must be able to impart their knowledge to the dullest intellects, 
for the Battery Commander is dependent on them for the selection of 
layers and the instruction of recruits. 
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The Sergeant-Major , — Is in charge of the limbers, under the direction 
of the Captain, unless that officer is otherwise employed. If the services 
of the Captain are not available in the battery, then the Sergeant- 
Major, having placed his limbers in safety, will assume those dolies in 
and about the battery ordinarily performed by the Captain, which 
cannot be attended to by the Battery Commander, whose attention is 
taken up by watching the effect of his fire, or by the Section Officers, 
whose attention is taken up by the care of the guns and guii- 
detachments of their sections. 

The Quanter-Master-Sergeant , — In charge of the 2nd line of wagons, 
under the direction of the Captain, will find sufficient work to do in 
forwarding filled wagons to the front on the demand of that officer, 
empty ones to the rear to the Divisional Reserves and in attending to 
re-packing of ammunition in partially expended wagons and of the 
kits, &G., of dead and wounded men. 

Officers and Rank and File , — In the thorough training of the 
rank and file for the performance of their duties in respect of Fire 
Discipline, which it is needless to recapitulate here, lies the solution of 
almost every difficulty, with the exception of those of observation of 
fire, with which Battery Commanders have to contend. To this object 
then should our concentrated energies he turned wffiile there is time. 

Our first duty to the recruit is to make him a soldier, our second to 
make him a gunner. On his being a soldier depends his discipline 
under fire, on his being a gunner depends a large portion of the other 
items which go to constitute Fire Discipline. 

By rigid drill the recruit tends to become an automaton and its chief 
object is to make the movement of the moment absorb so much of liis 
attention that the predominating emotions of fear or rage may be, for 
the time being, in abeyance. “But we do not want altogether an auto- 
maton, we want a living being, capable of handling a somewhat com- 
plex equipment with intelligence. Therefore, as soon as our recruit 
has learnt to subordinate Ms will to that of others, the cultivation of 
Ms intelligence must advance passu with the training of Ms body. 
Indeed, the latter will advance the more rapidly if frequent breaks are 
made duilng which the mind may be stimulated while the body rests. 

It is a great mistake in the early instruction of the rank and file to 
attempt to impose upon what is too often a fallow memory the burden of 
remembering dimensions, manufacturing details, &c., or, for the matter 
of that, terms of theoretical gunnery. It must be remembered that 
but few men in a battery bear any responsibility involving an accurate 
knowledge of the theory of flight ; and here we are at an advantage 
over our comrades in the infantry, where each man is responsible for 
the shooting of Ms own weapon and some such knowledge is necessary. 

But, while deprecating the forcing of unseasonable food upon minds 
unfitted to receive it, too great importance cannot be attached to the 
careful and complete education of gun-layers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

We have, at present, much progress to make in the education of our 
gun-layers, although a vast improvement has followed upon the recent 
change in the nature of the competitive practice. Owing to a good 
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deal of the training in laying being carried out on the barrack-square, 
gan-layer.s are not sufficiently adept at laying on service objects or in 
picking them out when verbally indicated. They can lay on a chalk 
mark on a wall with the greatest nicety, but, told to 'lay on some 
natural feature of the ground 2000 to 3000 yards distant, they usually 
feel the want of a distinct point to lay upon. Tell a man to 'lay upon 
a house, he will usually select the top of a chimney or a gable end, as 
presenting the sharply defined point to which he has been acoustoined 
rather than a “ service ” portion of the wall behind which an enemy 
might be esconsed. All this must lead to uncertainty on service, 
whereas peace training ought to induce confidence. • ’ 

Layers, then, should be trained as much as possible in the open 
country, and made to lay on targets such as would present themselves 
on service. 

With regard to the training of non-commissioned officei's. Section 
Officers should make it their special object to advance the education of 
these men, by constant supervision and conversation, by discussing 
with them, down to the minutest detail, every process embodied in the 
word Fire Discipline. 

When the purely automatic standing gun drill for a single gun has 
been learnt the best possible ti*aining for a battery and its commander 
is “ battery gun drill,” and this not upon a barrack-square, but in the 
open. 

On the Peepaeation and Use 01? Deill-Books. 

With every laudable desire for completeness, it is not possible to 
laydown procedure suitable for all cases, therefore it is best to cite 
only principles upon which such procedure should be founded, with an 
example adapted to most common circumstances. It should then be 
left to the skill of Battery Commanders, brought to a high pitch of 
perfection by careful training, to adapt those principles to local cir- 
cumstances. 

The great difficulty with which we have to contend is the idea, in 
which so many of ns have been brought up, of a cast-iron method of 
procedure as laid down in a drill-book, which HAD to be followed. 
Irue,^ the procedure dealt more with manoeuvre, inculcated careful 
dressing correct intervals, intricate brigade and battery movements, 
to the almost total exclusion of any consideration for fire effect ; but, 
now that we have come to look upon fire effect as of equal importance 
with manoeuvring power, we find, that it is impossible to lay down, 
within ^e limits of a “hand” book, procedure applicable to every 
imaginable case. ^ 

Officers are thus, to a oei-tain extent, left to their own resources, 
and It they are sufficiently imbued with the principles upon which 
artillery fire should be conducted, they should not be at a loss ; cer- 
tainly the support given by the old drill-book in respect of manoeuvro 
cannot now be gven in respect of fire. Indeed, as our military educa- 
. on improves, the tendency becomes more marked to trust more to 
f attempt to trammel 

bv rtifl strings of a drill-book. This is instanced 

by the gradaM dimmutapn in bulk of these volumes. 
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Artillery most ever judged by tlie timely effect it produces and 
it is BO defence of failure to say that the circumstances under which it 
finds itself are not contemplated in the drill-book. The principles 
upon which those circumstances are to be combated enunciated in 
the drill-book, it is the fault of the commander if he fails to apply 
them properly. 

Pure standing gun drill, it is true, should be, and is, most rigidly 
laid down and no deviation from it should be allowed, because it must 
be the same under all circumstances, either with full or reduced num- 
bers. By its means only can we attain and keep to a high state of 

Discipline under Fire,^^ but, beyond this mechanical function, much 
must be left to the judgment of Battery Commanders, in order to 
cultivate that individuality and power of initiative which is charac- 
teristic of a good commander in any station, and which is the only 
salvation when difficult and unforeseen circumsfcances arise. 

By a rigid and uniform system of drill only can we ensure the 
correct performance of their duties by the permmel should their com- 
mander become disabled. 

Freedom of action must not be looked upon as an excuse for the 
inception and practice of fancy methods of procedure, which are very 
often only the revival of exploded theories and should be most 
rigorously forbidden. The proper place for the development of these 
is at a School of Gunnery or with an experimental battery at a Practice 
Camp. It is highly subversive of good Fire Discipline for a com- 
mander, on assuming command, to find that his battery has been 
educated to act on principles that are unknown to him and are perhaps 
unsound. There is no desire to cramp inventive genius, but efficiency 
must be maintained at all hazards. 

Summary. 

To sum up, in answer to the problem, Fire Discipline ; its necessity 
and the best means of securing it.'^^ 

Fire Discipline, like the conjunction que of my motto, is the 
bond of union between (fire) arms and men, and is indispensable if 
the two are to act in unison. 

To acquire it, everybody must know his duty thoroughly and confine 
himself thereto. 

The Section Officers must really be the trainers and commanders of 
their sections and responsible for everything therein. 

The Captain must be responsible for everything behind the line of 
guns.. 

The Battery Commander, standing on the windward flank of his 
battery, can then, by the intermediation of these four, administer and 
apply his fire in any desired mannei\ If his attention is diverted by 
looking after the performance of subordinates, which may very well 
happen if he has assumed too much of their responsibility during 
training, then, unless he be a man of exceptional powers, the fire of 
the battery will break down, or, at all events, not be administered to 
the best effect. 

The onerous nature of his duty demands that he be relieved, as 
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much as possible, from all cares not immediately bearino- on tbe 
administration of fire and, in tbe arrangement of drill, evety facility 
must be given bim, especially as regards the communication of his 
orders. To this end the introduction of a drill by signal has done 
mnch, in doubly enforcing to him the attention of th’o iSeotion Officers. 

More may perhaps yet be done, to arrive quickly a,t an elfeotive fire 
by careful range-taking and preliminary reconnaissance, to increase 
the accuracy of fire by tbe higher training of laym-s and to ensure 
sustained accuracy by the application of mochanical means, such as 
clinometers, giving sustained uniformity of laying. 

The administration of fire under the modern system has been 
stigmatised as a “ one-man job •” but, if that man bo 'as efficient as he 
should be surely the concentrated energy of his blow must be greater 
than that of several minor and dispersed efforts. That couceiitration 
can only be effected and upheld by Fire Discipline. 
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SKILL-AT-AEM8. 

BY 

LIEUT.-GENBRAL SIR W. J. WILLIAMS, K.C.B. 


In a paper published in the last October number of the Proceedings/^ 
an attempt was made to show that military virtue is more important 
than sbill-at-arms, that in our pursuit of skill-at-arms we are sacrificing 
much that tends to military virtue, that it is better to move a brigade 
division of batteries under one command than under three commands, 
and that our latest gun-drill is very unwarlike. 

That militaiy virtue is more important than skill-at-arms is not a 
proposition which will be accepted by officers who imagine that 
skill-at-arms will make the soldier shoot better in battle, or give him 
more self-confidence: they will argue forever that skill-at-arms is a 
considerable part of military virtue. The same objection, that skill- 
at-arms is a constituent of military virtue, can be raised against the 
second proposition. That it would be better to move a brigade division 
under one command than under three commands, if oflSlcers capable of 
moving the batteries together could be found, will not be disputed. 
The question is whether we have the officers. We have officers who say 
they could do it : we have officers who believe the officers who say they 
could do it: we have officers who write ^^No. Prince Kraft of Hohen- 
lohe said they could not do it, therefore we do not believe you could do it, 
so we have put in your drill-book you are not to do it."^^ Has any 
officer, who knows he can command a brigade division and place his 
line where he likes, ever said to any other officer, or confessed to him- 
self, that batteries must move independently in battle ? That our 
gun-drill is very unwarlike will not be allowed by the officers who 
make it. It it is not alleged that they designedly, to get good shoot- 
ing at targets, make a gun-drill which they know to be un warlike. 
The drill they have made is unwaidike, because they have been led 
away by what has been said and is being said, mostly, if not -wholly, by 
ourselves, of the great advantage of hiding from the enemy ; and 
because from want of knowledge, or of imagination, they have failed 
to distinguish between what is best for shooting at targets and what is 
good for discipline and war. 

A very high authority, than "who perhaps there is none higher, is 
reported to have said, in speaking of the magazine rifle, or of smoke- 
less powder, or of both, It is well known the soldier does not aim in 
battle.^^ Our musketry officer, confident in his theory, and careless of 
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any auttority against him, will say ^^Eeturns show the men shoot mnoh 
better now : onr system of instruction is so much improved ; the men 
will aim in future battles/^ Our gunnery oiBcer^ if he has never 
watched firing with time fuzes after loss on coming into action or at 
the guns, nor looted over the laying of guns when the loss was severe, 
will say Your high authority was not speaking of artillery/^ and will 
go back to his range reports and our letters translated from the 
German. 

Peidiaps, instead of making another attempt to show that skill-at-arms 
can have nothing to do with the military virtue of our people, that 
training them this way does moi'e harm than good, and that it is better 
to move a brigade division under one command than under three, it 
may be of use to state nearly the same proposition differently, and to 
attempt some definitions and explanation. The proposition stated 
differently is Drill and discipline, and that, some officers should be able 
to handle troops, are more important than skill-at-arms* 

The phrase drill and discipline means drill which is of practical use 
and helps to make discipline. There are drills which help to make 
discipline and drills which have no such tendency. Among the drills 
which tend to discipline are the drills which make the appearance of 
the soldier mounted or dismounted; drills which fit him to take 
his place mounted or dismounted in the ranks; drills for the hand- 
ling and use of his arms; parade movements and marching past, 
especially in brigade; field movements, especially in brigade, and if 
the meaning of the movement and the manner of it are true in tactics; 
firing with "blank ammunition ; and firing at targets. Marching past 
is supposed, by officers who do not understand, to be only for show ; 
but, in artillery, parade movements make discipline, and teach batteries 
to move with smartness and accuracy. The widest manoeuvre in 
artillery is changing position from quarter column to line; say, to line 
far to the right front and with your right forward when you get there, 
and that you have to clear your front without masking some- other 
troops, and, moving as if before the enemy, you have to form line as 
soon as possible, and to get your line into position without inclining. 
If that manoeuvre is badly done through the fault of the batteries, and 
not through the fault of the Oommanding Officer, or of one or more 
Battery Commanders, the way to impiwe is not to repeat the mancB- 
nvre, nor to try simpler changes of position, but to go back to parade 
movements. Parade movements are drill for the men: field movements 
are diill for the officers, as manoeuvres of opposing forces are drill for 
their commanders. 

To handle troops means to move them well, two or the three Arms 
together, or any Arm in force or in brigade. There is the handling of 
personal command and leading ; and there is the handling which is 
effected by giving the orders for the formation and movement of troops. 
In cavalry, there is handling in command of a regiment, and handling 
in the command of a brigade or a division, though personal command 
and leading does not go beyond the regiment or the line. The cavalry 
are fortunate. ^ They have always about the best drill they can have. 
Our eclectic criticism of foreign military literature has not hurt them ; 
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our pecnliar idea of taldng’ cover can hardly aifect them ; they have not 
been devoted to sbill-at-arms ; and the talk of devoting them to recon- 
naissance is idle. In artillery^ a smarts officer might get a single 
battery into action scathless where another officer would incur loss j 
but, as a single battery ought to be always in line and is easily led, 
there is little handling until batteries are brigaded. If Horse and 
Field Artillery are not to become a disorderly collection of batteries, 
impeding other Arms and each other on the march and in battle, a 
brigade division must, be personally commanded and led. The com- 
mand is difficult, on account of the difficulty of making the voice heard 
in artillery, and the difficulty of leading a line of carriages at Ml 
interval square up to a position ; but an officer ought not to command 
Horse or Field Artillery unless he can handle them. We have no 
handling in infantry. There would be handling if we attacked in 
force; but we shall not attack in force until we cease to extend for 
safety. Meanwhile, there is danger of the officers of our principal Arm 
forgetting how to name, or to know by name, the formation and 
movements of troops. 

The plain meaning of skill-at-arms, in infantry and artillery, is such 
skill above the common in shooting at targets as may be acquired 
by much pactice. In a wider sense, some things we teach the soldier 
wffiich have little to do with the serious business of fighting, and 
some drills and instructions which are not warlike nor disciplinary, 
are skill-at-arms. Such are signalling, i*ange-findmg, cycling, much 
of reconnaissance, mounted infantry, machine guns, Chap. V., VoL II. 
of our drill-book, and the infantry attack. 

Whether devoting our infantry and artillery to musketry and gunnery 
will cause them to shoot considerably better in future battles is a 
question upon which the experience of many senior officers must divide 
them from many of their juniors. That drill and discipline is more 
important than skill-at-arms ought to be allowed by all officers of 
regular troops. That handling troops is more important than musketry 
and gunnery will be understood only perhaps by officers who have 
some practical knowledge of manoeuvre ; yet it seems not difficult to 
imagine that troops well handled might win where if not well handled 
they would be beaten, and that cruel loss may be incurred through 
inability to handle troops. There must be among us officers who can 
never forget seeing troops badly handled in battle. 

Our gun-drill ought to be warlike, to tend to discipline, and not to 
name taking cover or hiding from the euemy. Hotliing more irrational 
than putting taking cover into field drill ever gi’ew upon an army. 
A sergeant now drills an extended squad on broken ground as if he 
were drilling for the Agricultural Hall. It is in the nature of men to 
find out for themselves, never a moment too late, more about cover 
than can be taught them at drill. An officer who has to move his 
command on a field of battle sees the safest way to go: only orders, or 
his talent and character, will make him go another way : education to 
take cover can have no effect but to annul his talent, when his talent 
and what he has been taught are opposed and his character is not 
strong enough to support his talent. It is the duty of Field Artillery 
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to come into action with regard to the position, or the line of advance, 
ot other troops, and with especial regard to the close support of their 
own infantry and cavalry, and not with regard to cover: therefore 
iiotlniig can be worse than to teach artillery to come into action with 
muzzles just over the top of a hill. OJhcers ought to ho exercised in 
showing artillery positions, always with roga.rd to other trooiis. It 
would be bettor to incite some audacity of conception in attack than 
■ to inculcate caution. 

In standing gun-drill, it is wrong to say that. No. !, ccasino- to lav 
may take the place of No. 3, fit fuzes, and continue to command j dis- 
cipline IS made inferior to ganuery. No. 1 must lay. It is difficult to say 
who ought to fit the fuze. A paper lately contributed by an officer of 
the Regiinent to these “Proceedings” is perhaps the only trustworthy 
account of good_ practice made with time fuzes under fire. ' The storv is 
™^<3e with two guns, somewhere in tlie south- 
east of Europe, by a lawyer who fitted his fuzes himself. We rnio-ht 
make good shooting if we could a,fford to let the subaltern officer&“fit 

ScHoL f fclieh- 

be loft ?o thlT oi’der ““s* 

eiwof S;w ^ No. 1 correcting 

1 01 . bileut drill is a dismal conception and a vain iinaginine' We 

SITir ” f" ' '■ r “i° ert to U .0 

use of Ins voice, before or after he has trie.l fntilu signs. 

have bionght on ns a partial paralysis. ^’Iiis affects ns now at home 

audThe^do away the had things wc have been learning] 
for W 1 ^ery well : that is most devoutly to be wished 

our fi,y learned to try more to find out by' observation of 

pt-emVZw noS^^ ^ 1 Bon-comnnssioned officer with an instrument, 
soS of oin-^offit ’ ^’^'3,^dmg and creeping. As there is danger of 
if nnco + f + 1 , thmr entering upon a campaign, being unable 

if is adfs/bZ f ®“®®Nes from the effects of the bad teaching ff years, 

prfcticaT knoStf f ’’r® °®cers with no 

T! n tw. ffi "P ®*"dy of foreign military literature 

Officers of -m* that the 

without rp?d?nf Artillery who had practical knowledge were 

lookeTaftefKw/ gunnery and the gun to be 
fZitZmffi If of ouvtn-ror is in 

to us'’ from o'u/inffi'.f tlie idea of drilling to take cover came 

consciousness of o‘ evolved out of the inner 

have been insniredhv'^f our officers who had not seen fire; or it may 
evident not a minJ ^® "®f d- The artillery drill-book was 

knowledge did nof qjap oflicers who had practical 

the study of the i^renf o? learned from 

that stndv f ^ which had passed on the continent, when 

stadj taken „p k, „|e,er oficers rto had ambition to disti- 
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guisli themselves in that way. It is a pity they did not; limit their 
serious reading to the official account of the French and German wai% 
and that they did not strive to form their own opinions from the study 
of the best narrative and the German drill-books of the time; but 
they preferred reading less dry, and with their light reading took ready- 
made opinions. They have given an impulse to the Regiment; and 
they have taught us it is not safe to leave gunnery and the gun to be 
looked after by the Ordnance Select Committee and Shoeburyness. 

The principal points of error in our new tactics are drilling to recon- 
noitre and to take the range, going into action independently by 
batteries, and halting in a preparatory position. In defence, artillery 
positions would always be reconnoitred, and ranges would be taken": 
in a first position of attack, some reconnaissance might generally be 
made by a Commanding Officer, and would be made if it were advisable 
to make it : to the nearer positions of attack batteries would almost 
always advance without reconnaissance. We make a great mistake in 
drilling for the first two cases instead of for the last. We ought to 
drill to come into action by brigade divisions, without reconnaissance, 
against something not seen from where we start. That would be drill 
in handling for the Commanding Officer and drill in gunnery for the 
Commanding Officer and his command. As often as not, the drill 
ought to be for the Commanding Officer to lead his batteries up to the 
position, and for the Battery Commanders to find their targets inde- 
pendently. Our range-finding is skill-at-arms for domestic use only. 
It is not possible to believe that any officer who has seen the proceed- 
ing can think it warlke ; nor possible to believe that any officer will 
maintain that it would be right in war for the Commander of a brigade 
division or of a battery to put any faith in a report of range found by 
a non-commissioned officer. All Field Artillery officers ought to be 
trained to judge distance across country. Moving independently by 
batteries is not of the genius of Field Artillery : Field Artillery is or- 
ganised by batteries, and manceuvres by brigade divisions Halting in 
a preparatory position is contrary to a first principle in tactics. 

Considering the state we are in, and the state to which we might 
come, it is advisable to look for immediate security against irrational 
change, and then to proceed with deliberation to amend our faults. 

We could find our defence in a standing committee composed of the 
General Officer Commanding Artillery at Aldershot, the General Officer 
Commanding Woolwich District, if he had held a command of Horse 
or Field Artillery, and the Deputy- Adjutant- General, Royal Artillery, 
at the Horse Guards, if he was in like manner qualified. The corres- 
pondence of the General Officer Commanding Artillery at Aldershot 
must pass through the General Officer Commanding the Division ; but 
the Commander of the Artillery at Aldershot ought to be on the com- 
mittee because he is most in touch with Horse and Field Artillery, has 
most means of making trials, and sees most of field movements of all 
Arms. The committee would take cognisance of every proposal of 
change in Field Artillery material, drill, or tactics. Their recommend- 
ation would carry great weight. Their adverse opinion would not be 
an absolute veto : the officer making the proposal could appeal to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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The committee, being established as an immediate .safeguard ao-ainst 
irrational change, might then proceed to review onr wliole situation in 
order to see what recommendations of tlieir own tlu'y could submit 
There is much waiting to be douo. Tu material, it wouid bo thoir duty 
to get the 12-ponndor made a pro])er field gun by Jieing made more 
effective at short ranges; and to get a proper gun for those batteries 
of Horse Artillery that are to be brigaded with’ Cavalry. 1’hey oimbt 
to consider the whole question of ammunition with regard to battle and 
short ranges; wliat reliance can justly be placed on lime limes in battle- 
whether we have onongli case; whether we ought t.i have coimiion shell 
to hurst and carry destruction instead of the dummy shell we have ■ 
whether we ought to have some segment shell ; whether it would not 
be better to have more common shell, or more common and segment 
' shell together than shrapnel; whether we ought to have any shvannol- 
and whether it is not of more importance than anythiiio- else to have 
proper common shell, or segment shell, that will burst wUh percussion 
±aze at all ranges from the range of case. They ought to get it for- 
bidden by order to pass a cart horse into Horse or Field Artillery 
Ihey might consider the question of pole-dranght. In drill they 
might give us a new brigade drill, up to our present knowledge of drill 
and legitimating the gallop of Field Artillery in field moveiuents In 
tactics, divesting their minds of the idea of hiding from the enemy 

fore'gi* licgulation and literature^ 
they might re-wnto Chapter Y., Yolumo IL, and make it mnch shortei- 
by not putting m anytliing not wanted. They might especially con- 
sider whether It IS advisable to add to onr pla,u of interchanging the 
gun and wagon-limbers of guns in action any scheme for the supply 
ot ammunition in a first position ; whether, in war, any advantage 
wonW be gained if the guns could be made more ready to advance ; 
what advantage would be gained by sending away the gtui-limbers to 
wagons; and whether any advantage of readiness to advance 
W l^e gained would not be conntorbalancod or outweighed 

by the disadvantage of filling up the intervals, making Nos. 4 cross 

«P “oi-e carriages on 

coming into action, and making more work in the battery. 

Gttbenset, 

tTme, 1892 ^ 
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MAJOR H. 0. 0. D. SIMPSON, E.A. 


The last five years fiave seen great advances made in tlie organisation 
and equipment of Mountain Artilleries of Continental nations. 

Indeed, for mountain warfare generally, Austria, Prance, and Italy 
Rave specially constituted tactical units, sucli as Mountain Divisions, 
Brigades, or Groups. In the Mountain Divisions, in addition to the 
Mountain Batteries, two or three Horse or Field Batteries are 
attached as a reserve. 

The Mountain Brigade usually consists of two or three regiments 
of infantry, some technical troops, and a half troop of cavalry. The' 
Group has less infantry and no cavalry. In Eux^opean mountain war- 
fare these two smaller units really play an aualagous role to the 
Cavalry Brigade of ordinary warfare. They reconnoitre all the moun- 
tain paths, ascertaining the movements and lines of advance of the 
enemy^s troops, whilst concealing the operations of their own main 
Body in rear. 

Prance, which had, up to the commencement of the period we have 
stated above, no permanently organised , Mountain Batteries on her 
home establishments, has now 13 batteries of six guns on a peace 
footing, in addition to the eight batteries she maintains in Algeria. 

The minor Balkan States have all formed a Mountain Artillery. 
Austria has recently re-organised her Mountain Artillery, and Italy 
increased hers by two batteries of natives, both for service in Africa. 
Russia has the largest Mountain Artillery numerically — 25 batteries — 
but has by no means the most efficient. 

The following table shows the number of mountain guns belonging 
to European nations early in 1892 : — 


■ ' Numbee op Mountain 

Guns op 

Eueope, 

1892. 

Prance (including Algeria) 

... « • ■ 

... 

... 126 

Russia ... 


... 

... 120 

Turley... ' 

... ... 


96 

Spain ■ ■ ■ 

.i,. ■■■.*. 

. ' 

... 72 

Austria ... 



... 60 

England (including 8 batteries British in Indies) 

... 60 

Italy 



... 54 

Greece ... 



... 54 

Portugal 



... 16 

Roumania 

« • « • « « 


... 16 

Switzerland ... ... 



... 12 

Norway and Sweden 



... 12 

Total 

m 4 .* 

... 

... 698 
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Apax’t from the re-orgauisalion in 1889 of the Mountain Artillerv as 
a distinct branch, perhaps tbe most important event with us is thR 
publication recently of the first “ Manual of Mountain Avtillerv Drill ® 
ever issued in England. j ~ 

Jt IS interesting to note a military treatise, lately published in 
France for the guidance of her Mountain Artillery,'^ entitled “ In 
structions sur le Service de Guerre de PArtillerie de Montague ” 
Eecognising the usual conditions nudei- which mountain warfail 1ms 
frequently to be conducted, that is by small columns acting more or 
less independently along different paths in (ichelon, with single Mou? 
tain Batteries in each column, the instructions laid down“for their 
Mountain Artillery deal with the “ Battery » as the sole HH-S 
artillery unit, not the » Brigade Division.^ ' ® 

A few of its instructions are here detailed. 

“ The position of a Mountain Battery in the column when there is a 
probability of being attacked should never be too far to the front as 
1 exposed suddenly to a heavy fire, it is not only without defSceTn 
Itself, but liable to suddenly lose its means of action, as it is sufficient 
for one of its ordnance mules carrying a component part of gun or 
carriage to be wounded and fall over a precipice, to deprive it of the 
use of one of its pieces. Its place in the “ Group ” should be after 
the second company of the main body if the advanced guard consists 
of only one company, or after the first company if only two coZants 
are in the advanced guard. That is, its natural place is between the 
companies whose duty it is to take part in the roLnnoitring en^o-e 
ment and fighting m front, and those which are to carry out the a^ttac^ 
on the posibon or act as a reserve. Its formation of march t 
Column of Eoute single file) or ' Column of Sections.^ 
it must, however, be sufficiently far to the front in the main bodv 
to be able to come into action as soon as the advanced guard is eno-ao-ed^ 
in order to prevent the enemy’s artillery from coming- nto acS Ind 
to protect the deployment of its own infantry ” ' “ 

fcr the g.., fa Ii„. fa Z 

ZZZSrTlh”!; Oou.m«d.r, who SKe 

m.lfisofaledcohmmto^^ShseZim'ofaf’m * 1 “ 1° 

attached.” sections only may be permanently 

OH tliG finv -Fn-pfli/a-v* /vi, ^ j? on.ddngGx*ing a rush 

strong reason f ^ i ^ niade without some very 

Artaiiy, ths of thTreSraS f 

&fa ISlS fa’r“i f”* “■* » l“ld““Z^t 

the’ objective bi^ome CndrSZof to get nearer 

some miles, duriner whiVh tTiA ^ one may have to traverse 

Bcoona position , should be necessary, the Battery Com- 
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mander should first assure himself that he can reach it in time to carry 
out his idea;, and without the liability of experiencing heavy loss^ and 
so placing the battery at a disadvantage to the enemy’s artillery/ or 
even infantry.” 

Prior to coming into action, the battery is divided into two lines, the 
/' Batterie de Tir ” corresponding to our fighting line, including the 
six guns and twelve ammunition mules, and the Echelon de Combat ” 
corresponding to our ammunition line and artificers line, comprising 
the remaining ammunition mules and spare material mules of the 
battery. The supply of ammunition is kept up as follows : — In action 
the boxes of the first ammunition mules are unloaded and placed in 
rear of the guns, or if the ground permits in rear of the flanks of 
the battery. The non-commissioned officer in charge of the second 
ammunition mules places them under cover in the position indicated. 
The unloaded 1st ammunition mules are put under cover by the 
N.-O.O.’s of odd sub-divisions of each section. When the whole of 
the 1st line mules are under cover, the Quartermaster- Sergeant, who 
is in charge of the Echelon de Combat,” and has conformed to the 
movements of the “ Batterie de Tir,” at a distance in rear of from 300 
to 400 yards, now selects a position under cover, from which the nature 
of the path to the fighting line will enable the ammunition mules to 
arrive in relief of the empty box mules within five minutes of 
quitting the Echelon de Combat.” When in position he tells off the 
six ammunition mules held first in readiness to proceed with a H.-O.O. 
to the fighting line when required. 

The first ammunition boxes when unloaded, have their contents 
distributed by the N.-C.O. in charge to the ammunition numbers of 
the gun detachment, and as soon as the contents of three pairs of 
boxes have been fired away three of the second ammunition mules are 
sent up to the front, their boxes taken off, and re-loaded with empty 
boxes they are sent back to their position under cover. The boxes 
of the odd sub-divisions are emptied and fired away first. The relief 
in the fighting line is, therefore, by three mules at a time, so that 
there are never more than three or six mules in rear of the guns at 
the same time under fire. 

The supply to the fighting line from the Echelon de Combat ” in 
rear of ammunition is maintained thus. When the first shot is fired, 
the Q.-M.-S. sends up six ammunition mules to the position under cover 
where are the first and second ammunition mules. As soon as the six 
first ammunition mules, laden with empty boxes, have returned from, 
the guns under cover to the second ammunition mules, the N.-C,0. in 
charge at this spot sends them back to the Echelon de Combat ” 
(ammunition line) with a gunner or junior N.-G.O., and they are 
replaced by six other ammunition mules. The supply of ammunition 
between the battery and the ammunition line is thus by six mules at a 
time. The reserve ammunition columns if in the neighbourhood 
replaces by six or twelve mules at a time the deficient ammunition of 
the Echelon de Combat.” 

I have gone into this rather fully, as, except in the briefest manner 
in the new manual, no instructions are laid down on this important 
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point for the iustraotion of oar Mountain Artillery, and I hare never 
seen a regular system practised. 

In the last war, the wretched ballistic powers of the Russian 1867 
pattern mountain gun, as we have seen, rendered the co-operation of 
^^o™tain Artillery_ of slight account in many of the operations. 
1 he 1883 pattern gun is an improvement. It has been described in 
!p? + I roceedmgs, _ so it is only necessary to give a few diagrams 
(1 late I.) of the equipments in pack.^ The pack saddlery would appear 
to be a varied assortment on quite different lines to our' own. 

Several novelties in the way of mountain ordnance have been nro- 
posed for adoption by various Foreign Powers in the last year, of 
which, perhaps, the following are the most interesting : 

(I.) The Q.P 2|-pr. gun, under consideration in Italy for a por- 
tion of her Mountain Batteries employed in the defence of 
her Alpine Passes ; and 

(II.) The system of jointed guns with homogeneous A tube, pro- 
posed by Colonel Lycoiidis for introduction into the Greek 
Mountain Artillery. 

Preferring the ra,pid fire at a critical moment of a high velocity 
small shell gun to the low velocity but larger calibre ordinary sbeU 
the Italian Government are experimenting with 
the 2|-pr. Q.i . gun of Maxim-Nordenfelb Company.^ ' 

fo K ‘f ordinary steel quick-firing gnn of 1'65-inch calibre 
b0 5-incbes long, and weighs 195 lbs., constituting one mule load 
The cradle has to be raised very high above the back of the mule tJ 
f^e innzzle touching the croup of the mule, over which it 
piojects, and thus offers a most iiiconveniont load for turnino- sharp 
corners,&c. The carnage, of steel and iron forgings, is of th^ fol- 
lowing weights and dimensions loi 


(«■) 

(5.) 

(r.) 

id.) 

(e.) 

(/•) 


Trail, with elevating and traversing gear, 176 lbs. (toil load) 

Cross head ... 43 lbs." ' ^ 

i>rcak gear 
Axle 

Wheels ... 

Shield 


22 

49 

152 

56 


114 lbs. (top load), 

I 208 lbs. 

3 (sliield, top load). 


The ammunition is “ fixed.” 

cS "itr 24 IbB- »»'3 


of 


“■<J;'P«wao.-, giTi„ga murf, Telocity 

Erne ™a percaseioB.” The l4lt „t I™ ifSoO paSu. 

for Lycoudis, a Greek military engineer, has devised 

bS?eMer'’"‘ ‘'“T? pieces, oorro^diog S 

!° “*» field gun, the ‘^S7“» Hold 

exception of the Inff i^rtar of &upp^ requiring each, with the 
P the latter^ which necessitates an additional mole for 
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Ifc is oulj necessary to clescinbe the q’uh, as it iq npiOinvio *. 

»»d ha™eHoall,-d;Ii„g 

t-iioi-u or tiie loiinei’, the surfaces of coutacfe beiuo- mniV hxr 
Arrangement o£ longitudinal instead of transYerse'^pnmKi'n.irini * 
junction of the component parts does not affect or infprfRTp\J-H 
nflmg, which is continuous from breech to “ le X ^ f " 
chamber (157 lbs.) is joined transversely behind the ^omyitnrlin^rr ^ 
sions by a screw and hermetically closiniv outer rino' it,. \ ^ 

inches. Its service powder charge and nroiectilps fOil*Wci 4 .i ^ 
same as for the field gun of the same calibre^ 75"™ ""'T -f 

being also identical, 1 530 f.s. It is imnossiblp in A ^ ^ velocity 

such a gun without some information as to tho iwnhf^ opinion on 
nab. B„t, .s in the Q.P, gu« .i^rdv ditfS ,ff frt'™ 
tube exceeds the proper kuiP-th of snch IV,, i ? le^gbli of A 
for which should L Leh 64 11101 , 6 ^ the maximum 

We have yet to provide a satisfactory successor to on,- 9 -r, r n 
jointed gun, as the 20.pr. iointedhc.witeer s f.^ f ^ 
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trail spori} of tlie carriage^ three mules for transport of piece, and 
three for carriage complete. 

It is only necessary to describe the guu^ as it is^ perhaps, the most 
practical of the three, which are alike in principle. (Plate II.) 

The gun, of three separate loads, consists of A tube^ 230 lbs. ; jacket 
and binding screw, 152 lbs. ; and the breech-piece or powder chamber 
and hermetically-closing outer ring', 195 lbs. 

The A tube is of steel, rifled, 58*75 inches in length, and fits longi- 
tudinally into the outer jacket which reaches rather less than half the 
length of the former, the surfaces of contact being conic, by whicli 
arrangement of longitudinal instead of transverse combination, the 
junction of the component parts does not affect or interfere with the 
rifling, which is continiious from breech to muzzle. The powder 
chamber (157 lbs.) is joined transversely behind the longitudinal divi- 
sions by a screw and hermetically closing outer ring (38 lbs.), which 
completes the piece (577 lbs.) The total length of the gun is 70*42 
inches. Its service, powder charge and projectiles (94 lbs.) ai*e the 
same as for the field gun of the same calibre, 75^^^^^, its initial velocity 
being also identical, 1530 f.s. It is impassible to pass an opinion on 
such a gun without some information as to the result of any practice 
trials. But, as in the Q.P. gun already described, the length of A 
tube exceeds the proper length of such for a mule load, the maximum 
for whicli should not exceed 54 inches. 

We have yet to provide a satisfactory successor to our 2*5-incli 
jointed gun, as the 20-pr. jointedhevvitzer is far too cumbersoine an 
equipment to become a general service mountain gun. Indeed, apai't 
from its other numerous disadvantages, the advantages of a howitzer 
under any circumstances would seem to be much exaggerated. None 
of the Continental Powers have adopted it, and, although it may bo 
said that they all have low velocity guns, this is alone owing to their 
aversion hitherto, to introducing, for mountain service, a jointed gun 
of any description. However, the experiences of our jointed gun have 
not been lost on more than one Foreign Power. Without going over 
all the well-worn arguments, our present gun is of too small a calibre, 
and, bearing in mind this fact, and the advantage already mentioned 
of interchangeability of ammunition with our Horse Artillery gun, 
it really seems as if a 12-pr. B.L. gun should be our mountain gun 
for the future. 


Most Mountain Artillerists are agreed that we should not exceed 
the number of portions of our present gun, and, as regards the ques- 
tion of the number' of ammunition mules in a battery, I think it may 
be accepted as a principle, that the number of mules required to 
transport the ammunition of a sub-division, should not exceed the 
number of rounds that one mule may carry. 100 rounds is considered 
the proper proportion per snb-division. One mule could carry 10 
I'ounds of 12-pr. ammunition, or 10 mules the arnoimt fox’* a Bub- 
division. This would necessitate an increase of 24 mules to our 
present battery establishments, Not excessive. The weights of the 
gun must not exceed 44 cwt., viz. :~210 lbs. each, gun portion^ and 84 
lbs. the breech-closing airaugement. What is the minimuixi muzzle 
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velocity wliich a mountain gun slioiild have ? Eecognising tbo prin- 
ciple that ill tlie larger valleys Mountain Artillery may be opposed by 
Horse Artillery, the gun must liavo the velocity ol; tli{3 Horse Artillery 
gun of a possible foe. initial velocity of the pi'esont Russian 

Horse Artillery gun is 1350 f.s. This is surely a high enoiigli velocity 
for our proposed 12-pr. mountain gun. It is advantageous io be able 
to avail ourselves of high angle lire, wo must, tliorefore, as in the 
Russian mounbiin g-un, bavo two service charges. Not to incroaso the 
number of mules for the transport of onr gun and caanuage, I would 
arrange the loads in this manner. Two mules for the innzzde and 
breech portions ; two mules for carriage complete without wheels ; one 
mule for the wheels and breech-closing arrangement (on top). One 
of the ammunition mules, instead of carrying as the other nine, three 
rounds of shrapnel and two of common in each box of the pair, should 
be brought into the 1st line and carry six rounds of case shot and the 
contents of the present small store boxes. This would still give a 
total of 96 rounds per sub-division — the minimnm. Can the manufactur- 
ing departments produce such an equipment fulfilling these conditions, 
viz. : — A 12-pr. B.L. gun of cwt., mounted on a carriage complete 
of 5 cwt., with a muzzle velocity of 1350 f.s.? The French 12-pr. 
mountain gun of 221 lbs. has a muzzle velocity of 850 f.s. 

A gun, about a 12-pr., but of greater weight, manufactured by a 
private firm, was experimented with last year (1891) at Hay, but its 
velocity was considered too low, though shooting generally was satis- 
factory. 

It would be interesting to many oflicers wore an account of the 
experiments carried out at the Mountain Artillery Practice Camp at 
Hay, with mountain equipment, published annually in the '^Pro- 
ceedings.’’^ 
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MAJOE E. S. MAY, E.A. 


PAET 11. — Ohaptbb II. 

The Bra op Napoleon, 

In tbe two days^ battle o£ Dresden, August 26th and 27th, 1813, 
the artillery, especially that of the French, played a prominent part, 
and during the second day a large share of the fighting fell to it. 
From the Memoirs of General Marbot an incident which we imagine to 
be unique in the annals of war may perhaps be noted in these pages, 
although it is rather curious than valuable to us. 

Heavy rain fell during the second day of the great battle, and the 
muskets of the hifantry were in many cases rendered useless by the 
wet. A division of French Cuirassiers found itself opposed to a strong 
Austrian division of infantry formed up in square to receive them. 
The General at its head called on the division to surrendei', and drew 
the attention of its leader to the fact that not a musket of his command 
could fire a shot. The Austrian retorted that he was more than a 
match for the horsemen with his bayonets alone. ‘^^Then I will mow 
you down with my artillery replied the Frenchman, ^^Tou have 
none, for they are all stuck fast in the mud I But, if I show you 
the guns in rear of my leading regiment, will you surrender 

Certainly, for we should have no means of defending ourselves.'’^ 
After this extraordinary altercation the French General brought up a 
battery of six guns to within thirty paces of the square, the gunners 
laid the guns upon it, and stood with lighted portfires ready to open 
fire; and then, the requirements of honour being, we presume, satisfied, 
the Austrian General and his division laid down their arms ! 

The rain had so much interfered with the movements of the cavalry, 
and had, as we have seen, so greatly paralysed the fighting powers of 
the infantry that, according to Max’bot, to the artillery fell the princi- 
pal role in that day^s battle, although their mobility was much circum- 
scribed owing to the condition of the ground. Napoleon, ever fertile 
in resources, however overcame this difficulty, and enabled his guns 
to do particularly good service by doubling their teams from the Com- 
missariat wagons which were in the town ; and, as Marbot says, 

Aussi nos pieces de campagne firent*elles un grand ravage^ et ce fmt 
un de leurs houlets qni frappa Moreauj*^ 

11. Yor.. XIX. 
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Napoleon^ wlio had left Erfurth witli 90^000 men, had lost so many 
men on the road, owing to straggling, sickness, and the other causes 
which ever attend the retreat by forced nnirclies of an army more or 
less demoralised by defeat, and suffering considerably from the priva- 
tions incidental to it, that he now fomul himself with even nominally 
hut 80,000 men, and of these 30,000 had dropped so far hack along the 
road that they were not available to take part in the fighting which 
was imminent. He had lost heavily in artillery, too, during Ids recent 
reverses, and his magnificent force of 1300 guns had now become 
reduced to 200, The majority of these, however, belonged to the 
Guard, and were equal to any in Europe. The forces available on 
’ either side were therefoi-e not unequally matched. For whatever want 
oi morale have existed in the French ranks was counteracted by 
the knowledge that they were fighting to gain their road homo, and 
‘ that they must break their way through their enemy or perish. 

- . The Emperor no sooner heard that the Bavarians blocked his path 
; than he made dispositions to attack. 

The allied array stood in front of Hanau, the right wing resting on 


A more legitimate ai'tillery achievement which we shall take from the 
wars of this epoch forms the chief interest of the battle of Hanau, an 
action which is memorable because it was the last of the vast suc- 
cession fought in Germany during the wars whioli succeeded the French 
revolution. Napoleon having been defeated by tlui Allies at Leipzig 
intlie auturaii of 1813, was hurrying', with the remains of his sliatterecl 
army, io the Freindi frontier. The Bavarians, encouraged by the 
pros})ectot freeing Europe from the hea.vy hand of the tyrant, opened 
up by the strong coalition which had declared against him, suddenly 
deserted his baimers, joined the . Allies on the 8th of October, and 
now stood as enemies across his line of retreat homewards. On the 
29bh of October Marshal Wrede had taken position in the forest of 
Hanau, stationing his troops across the great road to Mayence, and 
thus efiectually blocking the French line of retreat. The force under 
his command numbered some 50,000 men. 
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the Kinzig/ tlie left in echelon on the road from Erf arth to. Frankfort, 
Their centre was garnished with a mass of 60 powerful gans, which 
were placed so as to sweep the line of advance of the French as they 
debouched from the forest. Thus it seemed that the feat of Moreau 
at Hoheuliiiden might be repeated^ and if Wrede were strong cnoagh 
to prevent his opponents from deploying as they emerged from the 
issues of the wood, he might emulate the achievement of the great 
soldier who had just fallen at Dresden. But the conditions were 
scarcely similar, even leaving out of sight the fact that the resources of 
a binlliant military genius had to be reckoned with. 

The corps of Victor and MacDonald, pushing the advanced light 
troops of the Bavax'ians with some difficulty through the wood before 
them, at length gained a footing beyond the trees and endeavoured to 
deploy. They had suffered heavily in the recent disastrous engagements 
in which they had taken part, and weary and dispirited as they were 
they now came under a most trying cannonade from the great mass of 
guns which stood before the allied line, and which poured a heavy con- 
centrated fire upon them. For four hours the French army was unable 
to make any way across the narrow plain which lay between the forest 
and the banks of Kinzig. Napoleon^s anxiety for the safety of his line 
of retreat grew as the hours went by. Finally he sent the trusty 
Dru&t, who had served him so well at Wagram and Liitzen with his 
artillery, to examine the enemy^s position, and he returned to say that 
with 50 guns and two battalions of the Guard he would engage to force 
a passage. The ^^Imrnortals,^^^ as the rest of the army termed them, 
had suffered less than the other troops during the late battles, and was 
still comparatively intact and in good heart. The Emperor yielded to 
his suggestions. Two l)attalions of the Guard which had just come up 
were sent forward in skirmishing order, and succeeded in clearing the 
enemy’s tirailleurs from the outlets of the forests and the little plain 
beyond. In their wake Druot led forward his great battery. He first 
brought but 15 guns into action, but gradually added to their number 
until all his force was deployed. The Artillery of the Guard was, as we 
have said, splendidly equipped and trained, and their well served fire, 
directed by an exceptionally able leadei', soon got the better of the guns 
which opposed them, and in a little while established a marked superiority 
over them in spite of the preponderance in numbers which they 
possessed. Then Nansouty and Sebastiani debouched with the cavalry 
of the Guard under cover of their fire, and launched their squadrons, 
which were also comparatively little the worse for their recent experi- 
ences, upon the enemy. These justly dreaded horsemen swept away all 
in their immediate front, and when Wrede threw some of his force into 
squares and tried to reorganise his cavaliy in the roar for another effort, 
Druot’s irresistible batteries were again ready to paralyse all their 
efforts to rally, and the Eussian cavalry, which attempted to come to 
the support of the infantry, were as little able to withstand the French 
Curassiers as they had been. Finally the whole left wing of the Allies 
gave way entmeiy and fled headlong towards the Kinzig, leaving the 

1 Because the Emperor towards the close of his cai‘eer was extremely chary of puttm^ tliem into 
action. 
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path of escape open to the French. The Bavarian General made a last 
and despairing effort on his right, but two battalions of the old Guard 
were available to be sent against him, and were strong enough to brino- 
his advance to a stand-still. Finally Wredo was contpelled to give S 
all hope of cutting oft his great antagonist, and was glad to find security 
for his shattered army under the cannon of Ilanaii. ^ 

Thus a General who appreciated tho power of artillery was able once 
more to bring victory round to his side by a judicious yet bold handling 
of tho arm, and Hanau undoubtedly may bo quoted to illustrate wha^ 
guns thrown with prompt decision into the battle are capable of effect- 

We might well wind up the era of Napoleon with this incident 
from a battle not as widely celebrated as many, but which must yet 
ever interest artillerymen on account of the part played in it by their 

POi’tion of our subject it may be right to 
notice the effect which was produced at Waterloo by the great b'atteiw 
* prepared the way for tho attack of D’Erlon's corns 

on the British lett centre. All accounts of the battle have borL 
1 ° * terribly destructive effect of these guns, and 
their performances deserve mention, because assuredly it was not owing 

was lepulsed Great, however, as was the c.xecutioii they did, it can 
ardly be said that they exerted a decisive cft'ect on even a phase of the 
wnnw' attack they immediately supported failed, and we 

nnmGtflk’^Kl°“+^ performed by guns such as left an 

unmistakeable trace belmid them on the fortunes of the day. It may 

also excite surprise that nothing has been brouglit forward from the 
great struggle in the Peninsula, of which the artillery are as justly 
proud as any of their comrades of tho other arms, in pages whidi a™ 

the*suL*or7°°“"‘' achievements of guns. The truth is that, although 
tS ^ f batteries was often most opportune and valuaWe 

the history of that campaign does not furnish us Lxeept in one instance' 

remoSe Mr ®<^™^®® by them s’uch as are sufiJdJnriy 

Artillery is an expensive force to equip, requires time to train and 
® regards its mobility iu action. Just as the 
great British leader was obliged by administrative and economical 

thrSemmenr^l!^® was placed with regard to 

refrain offen f ^ to spare his cavalry as much as possible, and 

e^dZ fw 5°“.*^r«wing It into the scale, even when it was most 
fte nf\* be reaped, so it was whh 

w.ld nSXS to 4™' " ™ 

prfssedhllw,!ir^”l'^ reasons that the pursuit was never vi^rorously 
bold and ^ bi^lton, it was that his guns wore not handled in the 
bold and ^independent manner which, if it oiidano-ers their safety 

Hs back niBv With the whole resources of the State at 

y hazard strokes which a General whose minutest actions 
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may be criticised and pulled to pieces by an assembly of civilians con- 
fident and inexperienced dare not incur. 

One feat of tbe arm of tlie Peninsula days is^ liowever, widely 
celebrated, that, namely, wliicli Norman Ramsay^s troop performed at 
Puentes d^Onore, and this unfortunately seems quite out of place in a 
discussion of this kind. As has been well said, IJ artillerie n^a qu’ um 
tactiqiie — le feu,^^^ What lies outside tbe sphere of fire, be it batteries 
charging cavalry, or gunners, as in another celebrated instance, imi- 
tating that arm, may fascinate ns by its magnificence, but is not war. 
Thei-efore a splendid piece of daring is omitted from this record, 
although it is justly dear to the Regiment, and deserves to be cherished 
as an instance of what a quick eye and instant decision may accom- 
plish.^ 

Small isolated cases, too, where a few guns, or even a single battery, 
have been equal to some difficult occasion, or have attracted notice by 
their soldierlike conduct, have also been left out of an account which 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, and which aspires to cover an 
immense period of time. It may he mentioned, however, that when 
Pakenham^s division at Salamanca fell on Thomiere\s flank and struck 
the decisive blow of the day, the fire of the 12 guns which accompanied 
it was most effective, and went far to bring about the destruction of 
the French. Admirably placed in a commanding position on the flank 
of the enemy’s column, they suddenly took their enemy in his weakest 
point, just as Blucher’s guns at Bautzen surprised Ney, and assisted 
materially in driving home a success which developed into a brilliant 
victory. 

Shortly after this battle, during the cavalry action at Ribera, on the 
24th July, 1812, when General Long’s force defeated the French under 
General Lallemand, Troop, R.H.A., so highly distinguished itself 
that during a subsequent truce the French leader took the opportunity 
to send the following message to Captain Whinyates Tell that 
brave man that if it had not been for him I should have beaten your 
cavalry, but that, meeting me in every movement with his fire, he 
never would allow me to form for attack. Say that I shall mention his 
name in my ordei’S as having been the cause of our defeat, and not 
your cavalry. Be sure to tell him this. Promise to give him my 
message.” To be mentioned in your foe’s despatches is perhaps a 
higher tribute than to find a place in those of your own side, and the 
performance must have been brilliant which called forth so chivalrous 
a message. 

In Colonel Whinyates’ history'^ of ^^C” Battery, R.H.A., from which 
the foregoing incident has been taken, an example of effective action 
on the part of a small number of guns is also to be found which 
deserves again to be recalled to memory. 

1 de Heuscli. 

It is to bo noted, lioweycr, that it is extremely doubtful wbether the feat of Noimxan Bamsay 
was on as large a scale as is usually supposed, and that it is not by any means certain that more 
than a portion of a troop took part in it. 

^ Afterwards Sir E. 0. Whinyates, Commandant of Woolwich Garrison. 

■i See '-Erom Corunna to Sevastopol.'^ The History of “ C” Battery “A’' Brigade. By 
Colonel E . A. Whinyates, formerly Commanding the Battery. 
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Aij tlie battle of Albiiera, 16tli May, 1811, the most saBgixiBaty and 
awful combat that has been fought in the Peninsula/^ Troop/ 

'which consisted of only four guns, was in the '^^ery thick of the melee ; 
a.iid though the guns were repeatedly charged or ridden through by the 
Trench cavalry, their attack was checked at a most critical part of the 
battlo by the effective fire which they brought to bear. 

Marslia.1 Beresford, in his despatch, says — ^‘‘Thc four gnus of the 
Horse Artillery, com mauded by Captain Lefebure^^ (with, whom also 
was Captain Whinyates) ^'did great execution on the enemy's cavalry/' 

It is thus that Brigadier-General E. B. Long,- in a letter dated the 
2CDh June, 1811, from the bivouac near Vicente, spealcs of the services 
of this troop, ^M3/^ ‘^‘^The dispersion of car cavalry scarcely left us 

400 or 500 British at any point, and these, with two regiments of 
Spaniai'ds, were all we had to offer by way of resistance to their iiiirner- 
ous and overwhelming columns. The ground, hownwer, favoured us, 
and the Horse Artillery did its duty with brilliant effect. The enemy 
lost a great number of men, and from 400 to 500 horses, % the operation 
of this arm alone 

Nor can we leave unnoticed the part played by the artillery at 
Vittoria, the only triumph of the arm during the war, and the battle 
most decisive in its results of any which our army gained in Spain — 
even if no deeds that fascinate the imagination, such as the giant 
blows of Seiiarmont or Lauriston, can be recorded from that fight. 
It has been whispered that the Duke of Wellington did not understand 
artillery tactics thoroughly, and failed somewhat to appreciate how tlie 
arm might best be turned to account. It is at any rate certain that 
we do not find guns employed in masses during the Peninsular cam- 
paigns except at this battle — a fact, however, which wo are rather 
inclined to attribute to the causes which we have already mentioned 
than to any tactical prejudices of the Duke's. It is, however, an odd 
coincidence that in the battle where our batteries most distinguished 
themselves, and where their effect was due to the manner in which 
they were employed in masses, their concentration was. due rather to 
good fortune than good guidance on his part, just as had been the case 
with Daun at Torgau. 

^‘'The nature of the country,^ and want of roads, was the means of 
throwing a large proportion of our artillery togethei", away from their 
divisions, which I availed myself of, and by employing them in masses 
it had a famous effect. This was adjoining the great road to Vittoria; 
and the French brought all the artillery they could to oppose our 
advance, so that the cannonade on one spot was veiy vigorous, in 
none of our Peninsular battles have we ever brought so much cannon 
into play ; and it was so well directed that the French were generally 
obliged to retire ere the infantry could get at them. There were few 
or no instances of the bayonet being used during the day/' 

Ti.^ Albucm, the other two being still disnuninted, at Lisbon, 

it may be as well to remind our readers also that this Troop, which was reduced in 1816, is in no 
way connected with the battery which at present bears the same leltor. 

2 Commanding the brigade of cavalry to which ** 0 ’* Troop was attached. 

Vd^il^ Colonel Piohson <^uoM m Duncan’s “History of the Boyal ArtiUory/’ 
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Without attempting a full account of this great battle^ or of the 
events which led up to itj we may tell how the French^ under Joseph 
Buonaparte^ retreating from Burgos before Wellington^ found them- 
selves on the 21st of June, 1813, in the low lying ground which forms 
a sort of basin in front of Vittoria^ with immense convoys of baggage, 
warlike stores, treasure, and works of art, the spoil of Spain, and with 
but one road fit for the retreat of an army so encumbered as was tbeirs 
in their rear, and with their right menaced by a part of the allied forces 
under Sir Thomas Graham. 

Wellington determined to assail the enemy in three different attacks. 
Sir Thomas Graham with 20,000 men and 18 guns was to attack their 
right and endeavour to cross the Zadora at Gamara Mayor and Ariaga, 
and thus cut their line of retreat. 

Hill, with 20,000 men, was to cross the river at Puebla and threaten 
the enemy^s left, and Wellington himself, wuth 30,000 men and the 
great mass of the guns, was to attack the enemy^s centre by the bridges 
of Mendoza, Tres Puentes, Villodas, and Nanclares. 

BATTLE OE riTTOBIA.--21st June, 18 IS, 



At ] o^clock Hill had gained the village of Subijana in front of the 
enemy^s left, and the smoke of Graham^s guns seen up the valley of the 
river showed that he too had launched his men to the attack. The 
Allied centre attack had reached the various bridges it was to cross by, 
and was engaged with the enemy in desultory combats, waiting till the 
moment for a decisive advance was ripe. 

The King, anxious for the safety of his line of retreat, now com- 

75 
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meBced to move his reserve to the rear^, and was contemplating a 
general withdrawal when the 3rd and 7th Divisions of the Allied force 
made a rush on the bridge at Mendo«:a and crosstxl the river, while the 
light division moved from Tillodas to Tres .Puentes, :ind crossing there 
took the advanced French post in rear, and the French were forced to 
take up a position on the heights before Arinez. The 4th Division, 
under General Cole, also advanced from tlie bridge at Nanclares, joined 
in the attack of the left wing, and the heavy cavalry, also passiiig the 
river, filled the interval between Cole anti ilill. 

When the French were thns caught in the midst of tlurir dispositions 
for retreat, they threw out a great battery of 50 guns which, supported 
by crowds of sldrmishers, gave breathing time to tlieir hard pressed 
comrades by the effective and active fire which they kept up on the 
advancing enemy. Then the first great artillery duel of this battle, rich 
in artillery acliieveinents, commenced, for Wellington called to his 
assistance several brigades of British guns, and the fx‘ont of both 
armies was soon shrouded in the dense smoke of the contending artil- 
leries, During this contest the French gradually drew off their troops 
to a second position in front of Gomeclia, where they had posted their 
reserve, but their rear-guai'd still clung to the village of Arinez, and 
held back the rising tide of the Allied onset. 

But Picton^s and KempPs brigades after severe fighting succeeded in 
carrying the village, and the 7th Division on their left, and the 4th on 
their right were soon also triumphantly forcing' their way onward. 

Thus it was that the French troops at Subijaua found tlieix’ position 
turned, and being hard pressed, both in their front and on their left, 
they fell back in a disordered mass and tried to gain the great line of 
retreat to Yittoria. Soon they dissolved into a more or less confused 
multitude, and but for the broken nature of the ground would have 
been totally disorganised and destroyed. As it was, many cannon were 
taken, as the English followed them in a running fight, nor was any 
effective stand made until they gained the last defensible height about 
a mile in front of Yittoria. There they turned and faced their foes, for 
chaos reigned behind them, between them and the city, and the plain 
was blocked with a confused collection of carriages a.nd animals, non- 
combatants, women and children, all huddled together in panic stricken 
helplessness. As Napier says: — ^^It was the wreck of a nation.^^ 

With desperate energy the French gunners laboured to delay the 
ruin they could no longer avert, and 80 guns massed together again 
opened a terrible cannonade, while the remains of their armies formed 
; ^ up between the villages of Ali and Armentia and made a most 
determined resistance. 

Now it was that another famous artillery duel took place, and that 
our guns, handled with an unusual boldness, and in a manner calculated 
to develop their effect to the fullest extent, did such excellent service. 
The great mass of French guns brought our advance for a time to a 
stand- still, and they had begun to disengage their infantry in succession 
; from the right, when the 4th Division carried the hill on their left, and 
immediately all the heights were abandoned. 

’ Seeing the great road blocked, the French endeavoured to gain 
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another line of retreat, and moved so as to leave Vittoria on their left. 
The new road, however, led through a marsh, and was soon as impass- 
able from the press of fugitives and vehicles upon it as had been the 
other. Thus everywhere there was confusion, and no outlet for escape. 
The rout was in fact complete, guns, ammunition and stores were 
abandoned, and trophies innumerable fell into the victor^s hands. 

While Wellington was thus winning his battle, a detachment of 
Grraham^s column had gained the i*oyal road at Durana and had denied 
it to the 'French. The part of his force, however, which endeavoured 
to cross the Zadora at Gamara Mayor was held iu check, and at the 
bridge of Ariaga;, which Graham himself had attacked, the French were 
also able to keep their foes stationary. But when Wellington's advance 
had reached Vittoria, Eeille, who commanded the French forces on the 
right, saw his rear threatened by British cavalry, who penetrated 
Vittoria and emerged between that town and the river. The Allies 
were in fact soon coming down on him from Diirana, Ariaga and 
Vittoria, and but for a reseiwe which he had formed at Betonio, and 
which covex^ed his i^eti’eat, his situation would have been desperate. 
As it was, he was able to gain Metanco on the genei’al line of retreat 
in some order, although lie could not exti'icate himself without the 
most determined efforts on the part of those he led. Thus ended the 
battle, but not the effoi'ts of the English ai’tilleiy, for during the pur- 
suit they were at hand whenever required, and in the hands or 
Sir Alexander (then Colonel) Dickson, gained high praise from the 
Duke of Wellington. In his despatches he wrote of it, ^^The aiiny is 
particularly indebted to that corps.'^^ 

The number of guns captured from the French amounted to 151, 
besides 415 caissons, 14,249 rounds of ammunition, 40,668 lbs. of 
gunpowder, and 1,973,400 musket caifridges, besides an immense 
quantity of treasure and other spoils. For the services of the artillery 
on this occasion a special boon was gmanted to the senior officers engaged 
which was to commemorate, in the words of Lord Mulgi^ave, the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, to Colonel Dickson,^ The very striking 
and unexampled cfrcnmstance of the whole of the British artillery 
having been brought into action, and the whole of the enemy^s artillery 
having been captured.^ ^ He goes on to say — His Royal Highness 
has been graciously pleased — in consideration of the peculiar cfrcum- 
stances above stated — to mark his Royal Highnesses appi'obation of the 
particular and successful activity of tlie corps of Royal Artillery under 
your orders, by gi’anting sevei*ally to the officers entrusted with the 
command of divisions or brigades an allowance for good service in the 
following proportions : — To the officers commanding divisions, each 10s. 
per diem ; to the officers commanding brigades, each 5s. per diem ; and 
to yourself a similar allowance for good service of 20s. per diem/^ 
These very exceptional rewards, highly complimeutaiy as they were 
to the Royal Artillery, having been decided on without reference to 
the Duke of Wellington, proved anything but the boon intended, and 
to them and the circumstances under which they were granted is to be 


1 See Duncan’s History of the Hoyal ArtiHery.” 
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attributed the pi^ejudice wliicb must luivo biassed tlio Diike^s raiml 
%vben lie wrote in terras of most unmerited dispa.ragement of the 
behaviour of the artillery at Waterloo. 

Until his letter appeared to light in 1872, tluna'. appen.red to bo a 
concensus of opinion as to the gallantry displayed by our ir(R)ps and 
batteries in the most decisive battle they had ('ver ta,keu ]ia,rt in. 

To those anxious to master all the details of iho eontroversy s(‘t on 
foot by the letter referred to, the jxiges ^ of the “History of the llegi- 
ment^’ are open, and eloquent testimony is brought forward in thtnn to 
vindicate its reputation. Here it can only bo added that artillery 
cannot advance to reap the harvest of its pertbrniances as do the 
other arms, and can bear back no trophies to keep green the memory 
of their deeds. It is our proud boast that at Waterloo, as in all our 
glorious battles at tlio coinmencoraeut of the century, whi('li were 
mainly fought against superior odds, our guns formed the rallying 
points to our lines, lent the steady support to the infantry which they 
most needed, and rendered possible the nltinmte advance, in, the glory 
of which they could not participate, but of wliieh they justly may 
demand a share. And further, it may bo justly claimed that the great 
cavalry charges on our line at Waterloo were (*hielly defeated by the 
fire of our guns served up to the very last moment with splendid 
courage by our gunners, and with most des(rnc*{ive ix'snlt. Mercer^s 
journal has made us tdl familiar with the story, and the pile of dead ho 
tells us was so high in front of where his troop stotul that it wiis notice- 
able from the French position on the o})po.sito slope. 

Major Eudyard, writing to the historian of t!n^ campaign of his 
experiences, says of the doings of his battmy — Wium advancing on 
our fire I have seen four or five men and hoi*ses piled upon each other 
like cards, the men not having even been dispiacc'd from the saddle, 
the effect of canister.^’^ 

Sir Augustus Frazer says — '^Tho earlier hours of the battle were 
chiefly affairs of artillery, but, kept down by the admirable and steadily 
continued fire of our guns, the enomybs infantry could not come on 
en masse and his cavalry, though bold, impetuous, and daring, was 
forced to try the flanks rather than the front of our position. The 
steadiness of our infantry, too, became confirmed by the comparative 
repose afforded by our fire/^ 

The victory at Waterloo was due to the harmonious co-operation of 
all three arms striving loyally for the same object and controlled by a 
master hand in tactics in united and reciprocating efforts. It would 
be invidious and ungracious to endeavour nicely to guage the exact 
proportion of their individual shares in a result duo so grc^atlj to the 
courage and self-sacrifice displayed by all alike. Nevertheless, in eases 
where an arm, owing to the absence of any tangible ti'opliios, has had 
its performances called in question by our Icailer, a, ml has in conse- 
quence perhaps hitherto received less than its fair share in the credit 
of the day, it may justly assert the value of co-operation which, if it 
accomplished nothing exceptionally brilliant, was no, no tlio loss real and 

1 Appmdix to Buncaai^s History of tke Boyal Artillery.” 

3 Sibome^s Waterloo Letters,” Ho. 09* 
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effectual. WMle men died/or retfeated to securer positions, the guns 
remained in position, and/temporarily overwlielined, were ever found 
as the figlit rolled back uninjured where they bad been left. The 
arm least affected by losses was always ready to do its work as soon as 
the retreating wave allowed it to be again inanned, and the iron front 
of the guns ever remained, no matter how much thinner the line grew 
on either side, while the redoubled exertions of their dirninishing de- 
tachments kept them still supplied with an unslackening fire. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the encouragement that must thus have 
been afforded, but who may accurately measure it, or define its 
value in a narrow paragraph ? 


Hote.— In a previous chapter we have recorded the opinion of Decker as to the tpiality of the 
British Artillery at the close of the Seven Years’ War. That it bore an equally high reputation 
at the close of the hTapoleonie era is evidenced by the two following extracts : — 

In the “ Memoire$ du 3£arechal Marmo)d^ Bug de Ragn$e,'\ Tome 7, page 116, is to be found 

the following passage : . . i t -i ix i> t. 

“ Before leaving G-hent in 1815, previous to VV aterloq, I wished to see a company ot English 
Horse Artillery which was there. The English material is so different iroin what we used formerly 
that the comparison’ was curious, I therefore examined it in detail, and I admired the simplicity 

of the construction, since adopted in France.” 

Mercer also says : , , , , , • 

“ Being on the subject of reviews, I may as well note here one that took place yesterday, which 
I have just heard of, but did not see.” 

“ It seems that -we” (i.e., the Horse Artillery), ‘Muive been the mm auis of the day ever since 
our review. The rapidity of our movements, close wheeling, perfeetion of our equipment, etc., 
etc,, excited universal astonishment and admiration. The consequence of this was an application 
to the Duke for a closer inspection, whicli he most magnanimously granted, and ordered Boss’s 
Troop out for that purpose. They paraded in the fields near Cliehy. The reviewers were, I 
umlerstand, Jlume/imav de Branee} but there was also a great coneourse of ollicers of all nations, 
After the manmuvres the Troop ^vas dismoiuitod, and a most deliberate insp(‘etit)ii of ammimition, 
and even of men’s kits, appointments, shoeing, construction of carriages, etc., took place* I 
believe they were equally astonished and pleased with what they saw, and, as there were several 
among them taking notes, I have no doubt that we shall soon see improvements introduced into 
the ‘ Continental Artillery,’ ” vide Mercer’s Mtunoir, Vol. II, pages 191, 195. 
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PART IIL— Ohafme T* 

The TBANsmoN Period. 

After tlie downfall of Napoleon fclie peace of f]iiropo remained 
unbroken for many years, and when nations had recti vered fnmi the 
strain of the contiiinal wars of his period, and beca.nio vigorous enough 
once more to pick up the sword, many of the lessons of I he grcvit battle- 
fields had been forgotten. Men disgusted willi figliting had. been 
ready enough to turn their thoughts away from llui study of war, and 
gave their best energies to subjects which theia^ had been no time to 
attend to during the late turmoils, and amongst other bra,nches of 
military science the art of handling guns, and an appreciation of their 
value, seemed to have died with the great master who niulerstood so 
well how to turn them to account. 

A few examples of great aihillery strokes delilierately planned do 
however stand out at intervals during tlie forty years of comparative 
peace which succeeded Waterloo. The Russians, during the war when 
they finally crushed Poland in 1831, true to their tniilitions, relied much 
on a numerous artillery, and employed their guns in masses to strike 
decisive blows. At Grochow, on the 20th of Pebrnary, a battery of 40 
guns was brought up towards the close of the engagement, and mainly 
decided the fate of the day. Et surloui mie hailene de 40 houche^ a feu 
prit en echarpe touies les eolounes en amere de doJ,s\; hi ptmtlou ne fid 
phis tenahleE^ 

In the autumn of the same year, at the capiun^ of Warsaw, the final 
act of the war, the pai't played by the Russian artillery was especially 
conspicuous, and has attracted the attention of all writers on the arm. 
Major-General Owen, in his Modern Artillery,’^ has lirought forward 
this battle as furnishing an instance of tlio correct handling of artillery, 
and quotes the opinion of Jomini that it was one of the ^‘‘most splendid 
operations of this kind.*'-’- Taubert also dwells on^this example of the 
use of a mass of guns in the attack of entrenchments. 

The Russian force, which on the 6th of September was in front of 
the Poles entrenched at Warsaw, consisted of 118 battalions, 120 
squadrons, and 386 guns. On that day a great battery of 120 guns 
was concentrated so as to bring an overwhelming fire to hear on the 
Polish works, and after a two hoars’ cannonade the columns of assault, 
accompanied by Horse Artillery, advanced and captured four Kstrong 
detached redoubts (Nos. 54, 56, 57, and 59). On the following day a 
truce was declared till 1 o’clock, but then the attack recommenced, and 
the Russian artillery divided into two great batteries, or, according to 
Brzozowski, one battery of 200 guns, advanced to within 800 paces of 
the entrenchments. Only a portion of the Polish artillery oti the 
ramparts could reply, the greater number not bearing on the field of 
combat; but the Field Artillery, 80 guns, were deployed, and 23 
pieces in the works took the Russian lines obliquely and caused great 
havoc amongst them. The Polish artillery was, however, completely 
silenced at 5 o’clock, and two Russian heavy columns of infantry 
advancing in the centre pierced the line of their opponents, and after- 

^ duem de Tologm m 1831.’" Par Umt, BraoTOwski. 

; Smnmary of art of war. 
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wards tHe other points^ being thus taken in flank/ were captured with 
comparative facility. 

At the battle of Sobraon^ lOth February, 1846, a mass of guns was 
made use of with great effect at the suggestion of the Governor- 
General, Sir Henry Hardinge, and contributed in no small degree to 
our success, even if it was not entirely responsible for it. Sir Henry 
Hardinge^s account, given in a letter to Sir Howard Douglas, pub- 
lished in Fullom^s life of the latter, says 'Gve should have been repulsed 
had we not persisted in using 36 heavy guns to bombard the enemy^s 
camp before the infantry assault was delivered. The two field officers 
of Artillery and Engineers, with the Governor-General, pointed out to 
him that, as the enemy had only field guns in their camp, the heavy 
guns being in battery on the other side of the river, our heavy guns 
and mortars might cannonade their camp at such a range as would 
preclude an efieetive reply on their part. Sir Henry fell in with the 
suggestion, which he recommended to the Oommander-in-Ohief (Goiigli). 
The next day these officers changed their opinion, and told the 
Commander-in- Chief that as their men would be in open battery they 
would be cut to pieces. Sir Henry Hardinge, however, took a different 
view, and pressed his opinion, backed up by that of an Engineer officer. 
Major Abbott, so strongly upon them, that they again altered theirs, 
and agreed that they would make their 36 guns very effective, and 
we agreed to make the attack.’^ 

^^Ilhe guns began at daylight. We could not see from the haziness 
of the morning what “was the eflect produced, but we saw they all went 
into the camp. Only two of our artillerymen were even wounded. 

The subsequent assault by the infantry, after two repulses had been 
experienced, was eventually successful, and our left, which had expected 
to meet with a heavy fire from the encmy^s batteries on the other side 
of the river, were astonished to find themselves unmolested by them. 
The mystery was afterwards explained. The Sikhs in the camp had 
been so discouraged by the bombardment which dismounted some of 
their guns, and killed their men from a distance beyond the powers of 
their guns, that they sent to the batteries on t he other side of the river, 
and took away all their artillerymen to reinforce those in the camp, 
took up two of the boats of the bridge, and told their men that there 
was no retreat. Sir Henry Hardinge concludes with the following 
testimony to the effect produced by our artillery : — By this piece of 
good fortune we suffered a less severe loss than we otherwise should 
have done ; and in confidence I will say that, if the 36 heavy guns had 
not been brought to bear, we should have been repulsed, for they did 
much execution, and produced the effect of causing their heavy batteries 
to be of no avail. Our captains of troops and batteries are good,^^ 

This example of the employment of artillery is also alluded to in his 

Modern Artillery by Major-General Owen, who points out how 
much our artillery were subsequently indebted to Lord Hardinge, in 
as much as it was he that was mainly instrumental in liaising it to a 
respectable strength shortly before the Crimean War. 

Chillianwallah (13th January, 1849), is not a victory of which we, 
as a nation, can feel particularly proud, for surely never was leadership 
more lacking in a battle, nor can a fight at the close of which the 
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enemy is repulsed; not bioketi; and tbo victor^s retreat from the 
battle-field to protect their baggage, bo reckoned as acotnplete success. 
Yet much brilliant conduct on tho part of isolated units shines out here 
and there through the sad story of muddle and impatience, and amongst 
instances of such the splendid behaviour of our artflleiy must bo 
recorded. 

When the two brigades on the British right w(n’e s('pa, rated by the 
inroad of tho Sikhs and found themselves assailml on all sides and 
unable to render each other mutual support, when in shori- tlie fortune 
of the day was distinctly in the hahnncC; it was the behaviour of the 
Bengal Horse and Field Artillery ■which retrieved disaster. Colonel 
Malleson,*^ tho historian of the battle, thus speaks of their services — 

Splendid as is the record of that noble regiment'^ (ho appears to think 
it was all Horse Artillery), ^^it may be confidently asserted that never 
did it render more valuable, more efficacious service to its country, 
never did it tend more to save a rash and lu^adsti'ong Geiieral from the 
defeat he deserved than on that rneinorahlc 13th of eXamiary. The 
battery ^ of Dawes, attached to Gilbert/s division, was, at the crisis I 
have described, of special service.^^ 

Durand records that in spite of jungle and every diiliculty, when- 
ever, in a moment of peril, he was most needed, Dawes ivas sure to be 
at hand; his fire boxed the compass before evening, and Gilbert felt 
and handsomely acknowledged the merit and tho valour of Dawes and 
his gunners/^ Colonel Malleson in a footnote also (quotes tlie following 
words from the ^^eTournal of a Subaltern of tho 2nd Knropeans: 

Dawes^s battery was the saving of and Thackwoll draws from 
the same source many similar expressions of appceeiaHou. 

From Goojerat, 2lst February, 1849, Lord Gough last battle and his 
best, an instance of good service done by artilhuy 'may also bo quoted, 
and it is a no less skilful and scientific a soldier than Havelock that 
testifies to it.‘^ In the memoir of him by Marshmun, a letter in which 
he gives an account of the battle is pnblishecL He says : — 

^^The Singhs, ever ready with their guns, seemed as usual anxious 
to have the first blow,, and opened the batteries on tho British at an 
unusually long range. Tlie infantry w^as halted beyond the reach of 
their round shot, and the aiHllery, protected by skirinisliers, pushed 
boldly to the front. A cannonade was commenced about 9 a.ni., of 
which the oldest and most experienced soldiers in tho army had never 
witnessed the parallel for magnificence and effect. It continued sorne- 
■wbat more than two hours and-a-half, the Field Artilleiy firing at the 
rate of about 40 rounds each sixty minutes, and its results exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations, even of those who had most boldly 
advocated this mode of reading warriors, who piqued themselves on 
their artillery powers, a great and abiding, it may be, a final lesson. 

1 “Th 0 fifteen decisive battles of India.” 

“ B^teiy, was then tbe 3rd Company let Battalion BcriLnil Foot. Artillery, and 

IS now tbe 68rd Field Battery. 

if®. retired from (be Army Xst January, 1858, as a brevet 

Lxent.. Colonel and C.S.I. Died the 30th of May, 1871 , J ^ 

^ The second Sikh war. 

< “ Memoira of Sir Henry Havelock,” by Join Matahman. 
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Nofcwitlistaiiding the quickness with which the Sikh guns were served^ 
it was soon seen that neither human forfcitiide nor the hest material 
could permanently withstand the storm. Numerous guns were dis- 
mounted^ and the fire of the formidable linej before a musket had 
been discharged, evidently slackened. Then the infantry deployed, 
and commenced a steady advance, the heavy guns as well as Field 
Batteries keeping pace with the troops, and unlimbering for effective 
action in successive positions. The" cavalry which had been wisely 
restrained from taking too prominent a pax't in the action until the 

BATTLM OF 



enemfs centre was forced, and his infantry signally defeated, was at 
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length called upon to exercise its most terrific? function of improving 
victory. Tlio Sikh line was broken and in lliglit, and its fragments 
pnrsned by four steady divisions of infantry. 'I’iimi from liitlum Hank 
tho liorse, nubrokon and in perfect order, swept forwa.rd to do tlie work 
of final rotribntion. The two column-s speedily got into eoinmuiiieation. 
Onward they moved in miison, cutting down, di.spei'sing, riding over" 
and trampling the flying or scattered iid'anlry, eaptnring guns ancl 
wagons, strewing the path with dead and dying, forward the v moved 
in thoir irresistible course, and converted a beat-cm aimiy into a shape- 
less, hideons mass of helpless fugitives. It was noi, till’ hall-past four 
that they drew rein and halted, by which tiim> iJie army of bihere yiindi 
was a wreck, deprived of baggage and standards, iis e'amp given np'to 
the spoiler, and 58 piece.s of its eannou in tin' hands of its ]mrsnera. 

• • ■ ■ • ■ • The imposing array (.d‘ the Jh-itish took its held in 

a grand and magnificent manner, and' the mea.ns mn ployed were all 
calculated to produce the desired effect, and did prodne'e it. Above 
all, the arm in which the English host had beyond a dispute, a pre- 
ponderating power, tbe artillery, was well posted, and allowed ample 
time to develop irresistible strength. In fact, h/ H f/ns halth, tms won.” 

According to Lord Gough^s despatches^ the enemy oppo,sed ns with 
59 pieces of artillery, while the British army mnstered 72 field guns, 
10 18-prs. and 8 S-iuch howitzers. He thms refers to the conduct 
of the artillery : — 

‘‘ I baited the infantry just out of fire and advanceil the whole of my 
artillery covered by skirmisbers. The cannemado now opened on the 
enemy was tho most magnificent I have ever witnesseHi and as terrible 
in its effect. The Sikh guns were served with thoir accustomed rapidity 
and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position j but the 
terrific force of our fire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to 
tall back, i then deployed the infantry, and ilirectcd a general advance, 
covering the movement by my artillery as before. ...... 

The heavy artillery continued to advance with extraordinary ceierity 
taking up successive forward positions, driving the. enemy from those 
he had retired to, whilst the rapid advance and beautiful firo of the 
Horse Artillery and light Field Batteries, which I strengthened by 
bringing to the front the two reserved troops of Horse Artillery under 
Lieut.-Oolonel Brmd ■ Brigadier Brooke » having tho general s'liperin- 
tendance of the whole of the Horse Artillery, broke the ranks of tho 
enemy at all points. Ihe whole infantry line now rapidly advanced 
nd diove the enemy before it j the nullah was cleared, several villages 
^ that were in position carried^ tlie camp captured, 

and the enemy routed m every direction." ^ 

if ^®°og“sing the services of individuals, he 
commanding that splendid 

th?Vliwn,U n power I am mainly indebted for 

glorious victory of Goojerat, I am indeed most grateful. Gou- 

ef by Edward Thuckwell. 
186?, wAea BriSim liy Jiis orderly on the 9th July, 

« Afterwaids Sir George Bmke, k.o.b., died December, 1882, aged 90. 
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spicTious as the artillery lias ever proved itself/never was its superiority 
over tbat of the enemy;, its irresistible and annihilating powei% more 
trotlifully shown than in this battle. Tlie heavy batteries niaucenvred 
with the celerity of light guns ; and the rapid advance^ the scientific 
and judicious selection of points of attack, the effective and well directed 
fire of the troops of Horse Artillery and light Field Batteries merit 
my wannest praise.’’^ 

To have played so prominent a part in a battle in which 60,000 
Sikhs, supported by 59 guns, were thus defeated, and their power 
finally broken, is a feat of which the artillery, as the Grover no r-Greneral 
in his Greneral Order ^ has recorded, ^rinay justly be proud/^ And 
surely never were services more generously appreciated in the words 
of an official despatch than were theirs, nor would it be possible for the 
keenest partisan to add anything to praise so outspoken. 

When war again broke out in Europe, most of the actors in the 
great struggles of the early part of the century had passed away, or 
were too old again to take the field. In the Austrian army, however, 
a really great soldier survived to show a later generation something of 
the grandeur of the earlier time. Radtzkyhs two victorious cainpaigtis 
in 1848-49 were, however, fought in a level and closely cultivated 
country little favourable to the employment of guns, and, in any case, 
his superior strategy made the task of his artillery an easy one, and 
demanded no great efforts from them. 

The spell of the long peace was, now liowever, finally mptured, and 
five later years the Crimean War broke out, and tlie opening experiences 
of that struggle gave unmistakeable proof how much had been forgotten 
since the days of the Peninsula and Waterloo, and how completely 
the first necessities of an army had been lost sight of. Something more, 
however, than what may be attributed to the neglect whicli it experi- 
enced in common with other departments of the army lay at the root 
of the feeling with which Field Artillery in the middle of tliis century 
was regarded. The balance between the arms of the gunner and the 
foot soldier had been disturbed by the partial manner in which as yet 
the favours of science had been distributed. The principle of rifling 
had at first only been applied to the infantry musket, and the relative 
advantage guns had hitherto possessed in range was greatly reduced, 
while they became endowed as yet with, no corresponding advantages 
in other directions such as might compensate for the loss sustained. 
The infantry fire-arm of the Crimean era was as effective at 750 yards 
as its predecessor had been at 250. The small-arm had therefore 
become almost trebly as efficient as regards range as heretofore, while 
the guns at the Alma and Inkermau remained much the same as those 
which stood at Fricdland and Waterloo. The new impulse given to 
infantry fire naturally drew attention awaj?- from guns, and their 
importance on the battle-field seemed likely to diminisli. 

Moreover, in our battles in the Crimea there appears a general 
tendency to allow the struggle to take care of itself on the part of the chief 
commanders. Prom one cause or another our leader appears not to 
have preserved a sustained control of the fight, and the records of our 


1 G-eneral Order by the Goyernor- General, March 1st, 1849. 
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battle-fields tell us of desiiltory combats aucl a ^'tuioral lack <_){: (N'diesion 
amongst the component parts of the force engagtaL In such a state 
of things it is not surprising that, althougli W(' find st'vcM’nl iiistances of 
artillery performing eifective service on a small scale, service out of all 
proportion to what was to have been expected from ilit' mcagreness of 
the force eraployedj and although our batteri(‘s suppoi’ted the infantry 
most loyallyj their success was due to isolatcal elforts, and no C()iu‘on- 
trated blows^ no masterly combinations of masses of gnus, and therefore 
no signal triumphs for the arm, such as it could boast of a,t the 
commencement of the century, are reeordtah 

It is not intended here to criticise the ta,cii<‘s then in vogue, but 
rather to make note of the performances whitdi wtn*e the outcome of 
such tactics, and therefore no endeavour beyond tlu^ little that has 
already been said will be made to explain the absmure of anything like 
an endeavour to obtain a concentrated (dfect from our guns wliicli 
marked the battles of the Crimea. Such success, lunvevcr, as individual 
effort could compass was not wanting, and it mmst be noted that on 
two occasions at least small ai*tillery detachments exerted a marked 
influence on the progress of the fight. In a(*C(ualance with what has 
been said of artillery during the Peuinsular War, no vtuy detailed 
account will be given of the first of these two occasions, but the 
second, at any rate, deserves something more than ji juissiug notice, for 
on it, though the guns were but two, they rnateriully inlliieneed the 
fortunes of the day. 

At the Alma the Russians kept their infantry in column, and with 
that preference for artillei^, which has ever nuu'ked their tactit‘s, relied 
on the fire of powerful batteries and the weight of the lu^avy masses of 
infantry to push their assailants back. IPwo batt(‘rit^s prot(?cted by 
breastworks were placed so as to sweep the post road \vhi(‘h led directly 
up the heights, while a battery of 12 or 14 powerful guns, known as ihc 
great battery/' protected their right frotit. Ihu* English, who wore 
opposed by two-thirds of the Russian army, dt'ploycal the two leading 
divisions into line, when they came within about a. mile of the enemy's 
position, and their artillery began to make itself ieit. Ilm divisions in 
the second line were also subsequently deployed, and the whole advanced 
until the fire of the Russian batteries became very destructive. They 
then halted and lay down to wait for the French turning movement on 
their right. But although their Allies gained possession of the heights 
above Almatamak, they had outmarched their guns, and their progress 
was for the time checked. The position of the .French troops beyond 
the river being critical, Lord Raglan now orchuvd the British, to con- 
tinue their advance: The burning village t)r .Bonihouk broke? the 
symmetry of their advance, the second division was obligcnl to get into 
column to pass it, and in this formation siifFeroti lieu;vy h^ss, wliile, ('vcui 
r pushing across the vlvm- which flowed a,t the foot 

of the Russian position, and deployed oiuio moiv, the line it fornuHl was 
but a broken and ragged one. Meanwhile the battalion of Rifles, who 
as skirmishers had covered the deployment, cleared away io the left, 
the light division advanced with great difficulty, the left brigade got 
over the river, but Oodrington's brigade was checked under its high 
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bank. At length;, being reinforced^ it struggled forward in an iiTegular 
line. As it neared the great battery in front of it two heavy colniniis 
emerged against it on either flank. The eastern coliunn was put to 
flight by the steady fire of the men on that flank, while the 7th Fusiliers 
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by some misunderstanding delayed on the riv<n*hs ha.nk, a.nd Godring- 
ton^s brigade^ inKSU])ported as it was^ being assaihal by the Vladimir 
column, was driven down the hill again, Oti riglit meanwhile 
Pcnnefatlicr^s brigade of the second division iiad puslual bn'WJU'd, ami 
was actively engaged witli the two ''^causeway batieri(\s^- commajiding 
the main road. The Russian a.rti}lery iirt' was sweeping ilio front witli 
terrible cfTecb und hitherto, owing to the nntnre (*{’ t he ground, the 
English batteries had done but little to suppori- the advaiu'e of the 
infantry. At this juncture Lord Ibiglaip ^Ylu) with his stalt had 
advanced to a, kiioll actually inside the Russia.n position, perceivml that 
a few guns placed where ho was wonhl take tht' ca.usoway baitories 
in flank, and would also similarly assail the formidable N'lmlimir column 
which had defea.ted Oodrington. Orders wmm hastily given to bring 
up two 9-prs. of Turner’s Field Battery, and soon tliey were liurrying 
forward at the trot. 

In those days, however, field guns had no means of carrying their 
gunners with them, and so when their guns arrived on the setme only 
a single non-commissioned ofiicer was availa.hle for tlunr service. The 
officers with them/ and those on the staif of (ieneral vSi rangways, who 
commanded the artillery, dismountod/ and served the gun to such 
purpose that they forced the two powerful “ ca, useway batteries to 
retire, shook the great Vladimir coluinu likewise and stayed its advance, 
as also that of the Oiiglit/i battalions which were moving to its support. 
Finally they turned their attention on the Russian reserves, anil soon 
they too fell back. Moreover, the unexj>ec(ed fire (a >!ning apparently 
from the heart of their own {)ositioii demoralised the eohunn whielnva>s 
disputing the groiind on the think of the great nMluubt with tlio 7th 
Fusiliers, and it too began to yield its grotnul Ixfibre them. In short, 
the marvellous etfect produced by two lb])rvS. mlvautageously placed 
was such that the whole complexion of tJie day was altered. The 
Guards advanced on the earthwork where the grc'Jit battery had stood, 
stalled off the effort of resistance made by the Vladimir column, and 
captured and finally held the work. The way had been smoothed to 
victory, and the success of the English was now assured. Tho High- 
landers turned the enemy'^s right, and Pemiefather pressed them back 
on the west of the redoubt. The battle was in fact won. 

While criticism cannot fail to note the small use tt) which the Allied 
artillery, which numbered 128 guns, was tmmed, and how small was 
the assistance they rendered to the infantry, credit can never be refused 
to the performances of the two guns wo have alluded to. Tlmir action 
at a moment when the balance swayed between success and failure was 
decisive, and if two guns could exercise so extraordinary an infiiience 
on a fight, we may well draw inferences to what more skilful handling 
might have effected with the remainder. 

It is thus that the historian of the war has spok( 3 n of whaf these 
guns accomplished for their side: — ^^The fire of Lord RaglaiTs two 
guns had enforced the withdrawal of the causeway battovicH; had laid 
open the entrance to the Pass; had shattered the enemy^s reserves ; had 

p Oae of ■wiLom. was the present Sic Collingwood Dickson. 

• , , 2 jiiontenant -Walffltana, wea Jdlltd iwdiil© in the act of slanging one of those guns. 
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stopped the onward march of the Ouglitz battalions, and had chained 
up the high-metalled Vladimir in the midst of its triumphant advance.” 

No recognition of their services could be more complete than this. 

Vet suoli a perforrnanee as we have thus briefly described bears on 
it rather the impress of individual prowess owing something to chance 
than of a deliberately planned and scientific application of means to an 
end, which from the first utilises to the full all the resources at com- 
mand and blends them together to reap a great result. So, likewise 
in the subsequent battle of Inkerman, two guns again emerged from 
the ruck to gain particular glory, and artilleiy put out a smalf fraction 
of its strength as if as a saniple of what, had the odds been but a little 
less one-sided, its ellbrt.s might have accomplished. 

On the 5th November, 1854, the British infantry, straggling blindly 
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scions of, wero rent and torn by tlie ])owerful arii'ilory with which the 
Eussians heralded the advance of their colmnns. At 9.30 a, .in. two 
18-prs. thrown into the doubtful battle at an opport nne nunneut crusliod 
with their wel^n^^lity shells the eneiuyV far inor<‘ nutnerous artillery, and 
without belittliiii^ the heroic eiTorts of tln^ llritish foot- soldier with 
whom the cia'dit- for the outcome of the ''‘ soldier's battle" must ever 
rest, it cannot be denied thn.t the lire of i.lu\se two ipins (‘.out ributed in 
a special degree to tlie success t)f the day. ihit for the destruction 
which thoir well dinmted tire spread amongsi- tlu^ 1(H) guns (and some of 
them wore guns of jiositioii) wd’iich tho Ihissians liad placed in position 
on Shell Hill, our losses, even had wo escapctl dtdVat, must have been 
immensely greater than they wore. But a.ltlunigh much stress is 
laid on the action of those two guns, it is not intended to pass by in 
any spirit of disparagement the support wdiicli the remainder of the 
Allied artillery gave to their infantry. On the conHary, it may be 
stated at once that they effected all that was possible under the circum- 
stances. It is not easy, however, to give an account of what all the 
guns did without unduly extending the story of a battle which it is 
particularly ditBciilt shortly to describe, and, moreover, both in numbers 
and weight of metal our artillery umre at an immense disadvantage, and, 
until the two siege guns arrived, were more or less <lomina,tcd by the 
fire of their opponents. Many of the hussiau guns mi Shell Hill were 
guns of position, and even at the close of the <lay thert^ were only 38 
English and 24 French pieces on the gnnuul, all of wddeh, with the 
exception of two, were of field dimensions. T\w^ ]>erformance of the 
two 18-prs. stands out, therefore, as a distinct feature in the fighting, 
and in a narrative such as tins must absorb all our attention. 

Without entering into any further acc<.)uut of the biittlo, it may be 
stated, therefore, that in the early dawn llu^ .British army had been 
surprised by two hostile forces converging upon them, one from 
Sebastopol up the Careenage Eavine, and tho other from tho causeway 
across the Tcliernaya. The force ^ on the west under Soimonoff nnm- 
hered 19,000 men and 38 guns, while the other under Pauloff was 
16,000 strong and was accompanied by 96 field pieces. At 7.30 o'clock 
the stubborn courage of 3600 of our soldiers, supported by 18 guns, 
fighting in line had repulsed the first attack which was made on our 
left centre. Then, however, the whole of Panloff s force bad appeared 
on the scene, and the Eussian Com mander-in- Chief, General Dannen- 
berg, recommenced the battle with fresh troops amounting to 19,000 
men and 90 guns. On our side the Guards had como up, also the 
batteries of the 1st Division, while Cathcart was hurrying on with 2100 
men. ^ A series of more or less isolated and desultory combats ensued, 
in which, if, our men held their own, and even ventured in places to 
assume the offensive, the overwhelming odds well nigh bore them 
down, and they clung to their position leather as men desperately striving 
to preserve a precarious foothold, than as victors standing firm in pride 
, of strength, 

M At 9.30 o'clock the Eussians had 100 guns in action on Shell Hill, 
;• and the power of this great force of artillery enabled them to preserve 
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tKeir ascondaiicy ovei* tlie comparatively weak force straggling along 
i;o tlie o]')posit(^ lioiglits. It was a,t tins moment that the two 18-pr- 
siege guns a]i])enrod on the scene. They had been drawn the greatest 
])ai't of the way from tlie siege park by manual labour, and the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted had been extreme. In fact, their 150 gunners 
had dragged them there tliemselves, and with them were Colonels 
Gambler, Colli i.igwoo<l Dickson, Captain Aguilar, and several other 
officers. 

Colonel Dickson phiced them in position, and almost the second 
round produced (It'stniotive e fleet, A perfect storm of shot and shell 
at once burst on thorn from the mass of guns opposite. In a qiiarter- 
of-an-hour 17 gnnners fell round thein, but as one man dropped another 
eagerly stepped forward to replace him. Meanwhile each gun was laid 
by an officer, the one by Lieutenant Sinclair, the otlier by Lieutenant 
liarward, and every round visilily carried havoc into the eiiemy^s 
batteries. The value of tlie concentrated force which lies in a large 
gun wa.s now well exemplilied, for the weight of metal had alone to atone 
for disparity in numbers. Tims, what has been described as an un- 
exampled contest between two powerful siege pieces and 100 field 
guns, a large ])roportioii of them 12-prs. and also some 32 -pr. howitzers, 
raged unremitta^ntly, and the interest of the day became centred in that 
apparently unequal duel. A, slight breastwork 2 feet high protected 
the siege guns, a,nd a.t*coiiuted to S(mu' exhmt for their being able to 
maintain themselvi's as ilu^y did. A {’lor a. <]uarter-(;)f-an-hoiir, however, 
the wreck wdiich the hoawy, wdl dire(‘ted slu^lls spread in tlie enemy^s 
batteries began to tc^Il. While our men experienced severe loss, the 
havoc they inflicted might ratlier ho tcrmml devastation.^^ The enemy^s 
fire gradually shickeuod, and as it did so, ours exultingly became more 
masterful, and oiir gnuners suiTered less. Meanwhile two Prencli 
Horse Artillery batteries, taking advjintage of this new succour, moved 
over the crest on their right, establislual themselves on the bare slope 
facing the enemy, there gallantly laid their ground in spite of the 
shattering fire they had to meet, and joined this combat of artillery. 
Dining the second quarter-of-an-hour but two or three men fell, and 
the heavy shells ilew ever thicker. Then tlie cnemy^s gumiers grew 
weary of the struggle, and endeavoured by shifting the positions of 
tlieir batteries to escape the pitiless tempest. Such tactics could not 
but hasten the end, and 'Svithin half-an-hour from the tiino when ho 
brought into action the two 18-prs. Colonel Gollingwood Dickson had 
made his ascendancy complete, and it was with almost perfect impunity 
that his gunners thenceforward continuod to ravage the enemy^s 
batteries/^ 

The historian we hawe just (juoted goes on to say, From this ruin 
of the enemy^s artillery power on Shell Hill many hastened to infer 
his approaching defeat ; and, in truth, the change wrought was one of 
great momoiit.'*^ He had before sutTered repulses, but tbo force now 
exerted against liim was tearing at the very foundations of the power 
he had seized on Mount Inkerman/^ The two 18-prs. continued to 
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exei’cise so potent an influence over tlie eneiny tliat it was only where 
ho could fintl shelter from their shells that lu' (*onlil with any advantage 
use his guns j on our side men began to bi'oaiJn'. movo freely. The 
crisis of the day had passed^ and, even though our res(U’V(\s were all 
but exhausted, we had held the enemy at bay in numerous stnall com- 
bats for many hours, aud did not, therefore, r(\gar(l with apprehension 
the prospect of opposing him a little longer with attenuated forces. 
For his aggressive force was clearly sinking, and his (‘olumns were no 
longer supported by the heavy artillery fire which had hitherto lent 
them courage. 

Gradually gathering confidence our infantry wt*re even drawn on to 
assume an offensive and under cover of the two 18-prs. a battery 
on Shell Hill was attacked and driven oiT the ground. This last blow 
determined the fate of the day. General Da-nuenberg, dt^spairing now 
of being able to reassert his power, suddenly gave the ordtn* to retreat. 
He was driven to this resolve, he afterwards stated, by 'Mhe mur- 
derous fire of artillery That is to say that two si(\ge guns, manned 
by detei'mined men, and placed skilfully in position, had liad so great 
an influence on the fortunes of the day as not only to subdue the fire 
of 100 pieces, but to impress the hostile commander to such an extent 
with their power that he withdrew the whole of an enormously superior 
force from the contest. ^^‘‘The Siege Artillery of the English was 
placed in position on the field of battle and it wiis not possible for our 
Field Artillery to contend against them with advantage.*^ 

But the two gallant 18-prs, were yet to show that they could hit 
infantry even harder than artillery. 

When the Eussians determined to quit tlu' field and began to draw 
off their guns, a heavy column, formed of the \diulimir Regiment 
2000 strong, was sent to cover the retreat, and with a larger daring 
than had been thought of by the General who entrusttHl that task to 
them, moved down the slope towards the very part of our position where 
Colliugwood Dickson^s guns were placed. As the stuoke lifted they - 
were perceived, and soon the great shot were tearing tlirough their 
ranks, scattering destruction amongst them just as tliey had spread 
havoc through the batteries. 

The heavy column hesitated, halted, turned, and BuHculy fell back. 
It acknowledged the superior power of artillery, and abandoned the 
struggle. 

The last effort of the day was thus stalled off by the same guns 
who had brought the crisis about, and now the Russian army was 
at our mercy had we had but a reserve of fresh troops at hand to 
drive the victory home. The whole strength of our men had, how- 
ever, been put forth since dawn to avert disaster, and when the 
triumph came they accepted it with a sense rather ol* relief than 
exultation. The enemy were beaten, but the victors were, perhaps, 
more exhausted than were they. As Lord Raglan at the close of 
the day saw the great Russian columns dragging their slow length 
in full retreat beneath him, he realised what he and his army had 
aecompHshed. have been attacked/^ he said, 40,000 men/" 
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And the performances of the artillery were acknowledged in the 
unwonted warmth with which he thanked Collingwood Dickson/ "You 
have covered jmurself with glory.” 

It was thus* that the English leader expressed his sense of what his 
artillery had done for him on that memorable day^ and in the person of 
their commanding officer complimented the officers and men engaged. 
To his praise we may, in leaving this portion of our subject, fitly add 
the testimony of the grc'at military genius who sustained the war on 
the side of our o]iponents. 

In his history of the Crimean War, General Todlehen pays a high 
compliment to our l)n:tterie,s, and lias written that throughout the 
battle “ the Eugli.sli artillery sustained its infantry perfectly. It fol- 
lowed it everywhere nuid o|)ened a close fire upon the Russian columns. 
On the one hand the artillery of Codrington’s Brigade, established 
on the left side of the Careenage Ravine, swept our reserves, and took in 
flank the troops who advanced to attack the left wing of the English 
army.” 


(To he Ccmtinued), 
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W'HEIH.S AOT .'iiAEBS* 

The May numbor ^'ives a further inatalmeni of the above interestitig subject 
From ilie sn,m(‘. able* ])en. Chuieral ‘Wille, tlioui>'h admitting the necessity of 
wlicels of {lie same diameler am} ]>i]Hvl.)ox, would have t'lieiu vary in strength, so 
as to give lighter om‘s to limbers ami wagons tlian to gun carriages. He would 
have (he lighter ones (d* such strength that if reijuircd under stress for a gun 
carriagi‘ tlu^v sliouhl be al>le to withstand the strain of a huudrod rounds. The 
German sm‘vi(‘e wIuh‘ 1 with a <i!fimeter <^f 1 ft. ins, weiglis 193 lbs. The 
General, who dosigmNl it in 1873, wonlci now replace it with two wheels of 165 
lbs. and lbs., ami hopes that the Mannesmana process will enable him to 
utilise iron tubing. 

Limbebs. 

The General would liave the (piastion of springs or elastic buft'ers for limbers 
thoroughiv siudiedj inasmuch as the chief aamage to these results from the 
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jolting of .the aimmmition. . The General’s long ciu-i ridges would of eonrse H 
flat _m the limher boxes. He preserves ns a seerel liis mVtlu.d for euabliin/ii,,., 
to he securely without being jolted. Tiie Gorman liniln'r wid'dm 17' owf ' o 
General’s would be 15^- owt. with thirty rounds, or ,.wl."wi(l, luunitv-four 
rnuiuls tor lior.se artdlery. The General’s wagon is ligblor than his o-n,, 
example that might well be followed to prevent wagons.'as was so rremieuilv il" 
case, being a kind of shot tier! to your heels, to use Colonel Langlois’s omn'lnt e 
language. 1 the General m discussing such weights treals Ibenrfrom the m int 
of view of drang-ht Suol, matter on paper .seems io me of small prolil- 
theoretie value is almost ml. Captain Atoeh Ihen inviles onr attemion to Z 
6-mch mortar wagon and field wagon, ISSO, of the Russian sorviee 'I’b 
wagons consist each of two similar Imlf-wagous allaelu-,1 by a movable nereh so 
that a battery consists of .six limbers and IS balf-wagons. The leilf-w-im™ ;- 
rather lunivier than a limber, as it earrie.s four or (ive more rounds so as IcMuai,,! 
tam the figure ot total rounds, but is otherwise similar and would renhiee an 

X 35, 01 810. It would be_ea,sy however to make the, balf-wagnns and f.lie limbers 
ideiitical with a wondei^^ ami uniformity of organisation and better 

Still, lu the opinion, if each half-wa|^on or Inubc'r (Ifio nnine ot’ the thino- 

IS imniatenap other than those attached to I fie iimns were indeiiendent with a 
single pair ot horses, while spare stores were carriec! in ‘»*eiien] sen*viop woo-n 

wai, W..W ,b„li,h ll,e IWsea, ,m,l 

able forge on a geuei-al service wagon. I« the German .service this hitter vmo, 
weighs a ton ; the General would bring it down 2 ewl. by ligliteiiiim the wheels 

(hey are laden ibe g! h e 

soul in the following terms = As ou the forge, so in the.se we sf„w a vav store? 

tools, gear and raw material in such large (iiiant it ies ns if -i Iritteri in its V 

f„i„, «, „ i, „ „"„di 'S' 

purpose than to swell out reports and retnriis.” ^ otliei 
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PnOPObALS OF THE ^?MlEITAE«WoCI^^XiUJATT,” 

foSnf content with mitieising General Wille, makes the 

1°— The gun not to exceed about 8-| ewt. 

to "““"'"'"s mo.,™pke» 

3°— Total length not to exceed Tl- feet. 

of \o8 foo\Tons?S^m?i®L°t tuu°°Vhr "■ 

194f> nr fnnf 7 ® inuxzle velocitv wdil flien be 2024 

number of shrapnel bullefcs i * piojeetile to Mccure the luaximtiiu 

to increased transverse densitv m leads 

and as a consequence a thleS m-loK-?®’ v 

ation. Calculation "ives 8™» ino ^ ‘ ? jcf® satisfactory interior organis- 

resultant enp.ro'v ia ins.) as satisfying tho best eoiulitiona, but the 


resultant energvTs then on v Vfl ' - - 

General "WillA. ' Ti,o of that theoretically demanded by 
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/ With the British 12.pr.a« wagon ia a owt 
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lighter than the gun. 
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follow mi>‘ table react witli ciiu n*serr(V gim the figures of f his gnu com- 
pared witli others. 



,0-un. 


' Frout'ln 

80»»in, 

.Frencli, 

WtH'Jwnhlati . 

Mui^zln velocii j f.s. 

1450 


1417 

1870 

lloruaiuing' vcLu'it j uf; 5CK}0»* f.B. 

' uca 

I 771 

741 

809 

Muzzlo cuertyv f.t. 

sen 

i m 

267 ■ 

4.02 

Knorgv ui .lOOO'” ... •. f.t. 

■tc 

; ;^7 

73 

87 . 

An^t' of clovafimii lov r>000'» 

„ irao' 

ir 82' ' ; 

ir>“ 27' 

\)^ 20' 

, 

Antflc <,>f (lc.S(‘ont tor ”)000«'> 

uo'5n' 

20^ UiV 1 

4' 

15"" 0' 


These calculalious, savs the IFoehi^^thhitf y are based on the advantageous form 
(tong ogive) of Treueh projectiles. The figures of the German and IFoclienhlati 
giius would be loss favonral)le nifh flu* Gernmn form of shell. The author notes 
however that tlie gun lie reeonnneinh is more itnwwful than tlie French 90”'^' 
while weighing 2 le.ss, and throwing a |)roj(H*tile less. On the other hand 
he admits that praefica* may not cmtindy bear out tlu^ tlieory of Ids gun, and that 
extreme llatui'ss of trajectory has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 

As compared with (unuM'al Wille's gtin, tlie iror/^nifjla//, weapon has a calibre 
14^0 larger, a proj<‘etile la luaivitnu a mn/./je velocity h***^^, and a muzzle 
energy dl^o lion ever at 3nut) im*tres the emugy of the GeneraTs gun is 

only 7*75 foot-tons in (‘xet‘ss of the other, whih* at 4000 metres the IFochet^blaU 
giiti leads with an exe(‘ss co'er its rival of .‘1 foot-tons. While the General’s 
gun is nt niihihas '' the gun might he built to-morrow. 

CiOKCtni'HIOK. 

Captain Moeh, after carefully going over the ground again, comes to the con- 
clusion that the material of {iuj h'remdt held artillery is nnicli more powerful 
thatt that of the other great Powiuvs, and that for them nt any rate there is at 
irresent no oceasion to incur a large expenditure in reconstruction or even 
experiment, lie does not, wisli hi.s country to go to sleep and disregard the 
incessant march, of science, hut to regard the practical point of keeping their 
equipment up to the mark of all possible im|,n’Ovement, as distinguishecl from 
that which is based on uncertain and dangerous theories. 
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COMPARISON OF THE MOST IMPORTANT REGULATIONS OF 
FOUR CONTINENTAL POWERS AS REGARDS THE ATTACK. 


TRANSLAMD BY 


COLONEL LONSDALE hale; late' R.E. 


OEEMANY. 

The Uenxiaii RegTilatloiis niake a distinction between the Begegnwtg^ge/eGM^^ 
(improvised iigiH) and tiiat on a })rcparod position ; in the latter case the attack 
being in conbn'uiiiv with a ])re-arnuiged ]>lan, and preceded by a deployment ; in 
the former case tlu,^ light is developed from the marcli, tlie deployment of the 
main body being eifeefed nuder the protection of the advanced guard. 

The atimL is (livi(lc(l into three parts* — 

1, Troops arc thrown forward to open lire on the em3my as near to his position 
as the ground allows. 

it. Sti'ong swarms of shooters work their way np to these troops and endea- 
vour to eompier the enemy by lire. The only prospect of success lies in obtaining 
this superiority of lire. 

3. When this superiority is attained, the shooting Hue, aided by supporting- 
troops arrived close at hand, advance to storm the position. This order will, as 
a rule, come from tiie higliest commander, but the impulse {gmtoss) for the 
attack may also proceed from the sliooting line. 

The retreating enemy is ])ursiied with fire after the capture of his position. 

An enveloping attack is recommended as conducive to success ; but this is not 
to proceed from the developed lighting line but must be arranged for beforehand. 

IITJSSIA. 

The attack is divided into — 

1. Advance. 

■2. Attack. 

From the deployment {EtdwicJclwig'^der QefecMsordmmg) — about 2000 paces 
from the enemy— ‘to the entry within the Eone of strong hostile rifle fire— 800 
paces from the enemy- — the advance is continued along- the whole front in quick 
time. From this point tlie attack is the object of all forward movements. The 
command has ascertained the position of the enemy, arranged the plan of attack, 
strengthened the shooting line, and given to all the troops the right direction in 
which to attack. 
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IV ndviinco is bv nislics oitlier of (lie wlit.lo liiieur In nl' llies-,m. 

Tlie lust drill}'' iiositioii I'roni wiricli (lie iittiick' is pi'eii.'ired In lire i- froiii 'liHl 'r'ii 
paocs IVoiii llie enemy. |tVom this poim il,,. mi.'iek is u iih I'h,, iia\ onei Hes<.rv’.- 
advance over open };rnuiuUu lino with open dies. W hen ibe sloMiiie.- ll,,.'. 
its la,s(, posilion (.‘iOK-l 51)) (lie re.serves mm mil be funber iban -’(in inees in 
rear ol il. The reinforeeniont of (be shooliiiu' lino is earried om !,ef,,i'e'-i',h 
ini-' to (.lie altnek, al .SOO paee.s from (lie enemy. ' 

-.UJ,ST1!I,\. 

The Superior ('mnnmmlcr draw.s nji a plan of 

alway.s be taken. 11 possible (be a((aek miis( iie einelopiii;;. and „nh rniib-il 
when a surprise or ajiproaeli under I'over is possild,-, o,- if mn oilier direWion for 
tlie attack ks not available. 

Umlev the proteelion of a preparatory lip'lit follows ibe d<-velopnien( of ibe 
main body next io tin; advanein, is; line ; later on (be main Itmh is pushed forw'ird 
to those ponds ironi wbieb tlieiUlaek jiroper will eommenee. and at (lie deeisivp 
advance moves direot forward. *' 

The prineiplo is to arrive ipiieklya.s near as possible n, the eiieniv \i I,,,,,,, 
ritie raiiji-e 2()00-1()()0 paees, (be advance is lly ,be nliole bbm! ,iu,S 
langes lOOO-oOO paces simnlianeons nislics In whole eompanies • fn,,,) “jop 
paces i.s cmneil out the ileeisive a.Kaek, after prmions slmiieriim of’il.e en'ni;’ 

fivH .1/ ('‘’'■'•n™" f forward meri where. The order 

01 the attack wil a.s a rule, come trom dm Supreme ( ■ommamli*i' (■SVW(//-,S 7 w,i,i 
but the impidsc lor ,l may be given from (be si,.„„i,m' line. . mi 

before the decisive attack ,s made t/M,u MM M t,V d e.W.s cm n A 

i didmm on I he Ibrnk a r.'dlving posiii„i, |,i / 

011(3 tlieu. where obsliiiaie resislaiiee is iiilciideil. ’ 

h’ltAXt'K. 

Ihe attack alone can obtain (iccisivi^ rc'^nlls. 

Formations for the lulviuice are to be clmscii Milled (o dm !,n'oniid and s(.reem.,( 
fiom the enemy .s view No premature depbn meiit ; onl\ when die enemv's tire 

oikiiS, ; , r,,:,i;»;nr I,;' rr , '"i".' 

maomsm.nl. gives tlio impul,, l„ „ fml,} 

advance (s always preferable to the dost 'I"’ ''baek, lor (he 
XV , . , _ OOMPARISON. 
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The first is tlie advance towards^ the position np to the opening of fire. 

The second is tlie eaiTving tlirougli the fire fight and advance np to the 
storming. . 

TIk^ t inn! is i lie hayoncl attack. 

Tlui jour sysi(‘ms agri'C fhat the first stage is to be carried out with, weak 
advanced Iroops; the exlinuied shooters gtri ng forward in one body quickly as 
near to the' eneniy as possible. The (lernmns do not give any distance to which 
this lirsi advance should be made nor where it commences. The Eussians and 
Austrians giv(^ j2()0() ])ac(is as the eommencement. The Prencli make tlie forma- 
tion of a shneting line ({(M)<Muient on the enemy^s fire. 

The Enssiaiis considtu* up to BOO paces, the Austrians 1000 paces, the French 
700 metrics (000 ]>a{‘cs) as liie distanea from the enemy to be attained by the first 
general advainan 

hor the tire fight the (Jermaiis give strong swarms of shooters working their 
way marching or ]>y rushes, and seeking to gain superiority of fire. The ,Eus- 
siaus a, ml Austrians order rushes, tlie former to 300-150 paiies, the latter to 500 
paces, the .former with tlie whole or parts of the shooting line, the latter by whole 
companies. 

The French by rushes, company or echelon np to 50 metres from the enemy ; 
no mixing up. The Russians reinforce tlie shooting line at 800 paces before the 
commencement of the attack. The French accept 400 metres as the distance for 
the entry of tlie siqiports. The Germans and Austrians are silent on the subject. 
All four demand tlie shattering of the enemy by fire before the commencement 
of the storming. 

Ail four have the advance to the storm carried out by the shooting line aided 
by the r(^s(^rves. Tins Germans bring tlieir reserves for the purpose close up. 
The Eussians at most 3(.)0 paces from the shooters. 

Witli the Eussimis the bayonet attack commences from the last firing position, 
300-150 paces ; (he French 250-200 metres from the enemy ; the Austrians 
say the attack proper eoinmenci^s at 500 paces ; the Germans give no distance. 

Both Germans and Austrians leave tlie order for the decisive assault to the 
highest leader, or tlirough impulses from the shooting line. The Enssian and 
French are silent on the matter. All four pursue the enemy with fire ^ the 
French provides for a renewal of a failed attack. 

It is to be noted that the German Eegulations order the deployment before 
the fight ; whilst the Austrian Regulations order the development of the main 
body, and, later on, its movement to those points from which the attack proper 
is to commence. 




NOTES 

PBOM 

COJRRES PON DI NG M EMBERS. 



The subjeet for the Juneau Gold Medal 'PnV.e Essay, 1893, is The Attack of 
a Coast Eor tress.” 

Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Buies 
R.A.VL, and Oduavrs are asked to be careful in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reacli tlie Secretary on or before the ist of April 


Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitclung and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the Gleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Royal Regiment 
of Artiltey. A.I). 1267—1757.” 

In order to bring the already existing printed Records of the R. M, Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a mucli larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at lirst anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M.A., Woolwicli. 


CoplEvS of examination papers in subjects (c), W, and (e) are on sale at the 
R.A.L The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lientenants (c), (a^), and Is.; Captains, (c) and (d), 9cl 


The. Committee will be glad to receive from any Member tlie name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A.I. Library. 


The following works are now on sale at the R.A. Institution and will be for- 
warded post free at the prices noted after their titles below : — 

Major-General Stubbs's “ List of Officers of tlie Bengal Artillery,” 
price 5s. 3d. 

‘‘Field Artillery Fire,” by Captain W. L. White, R.A., price 
Is. 2d. 

“ Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defence,” by Major A. 

C. Hansard, R.A., price Is. 2d. 

“ Ranging Note-Book,” by Captain S. W. Lane, R.A., price Is. Id. 

The Mess Committee R.A, Mess, The Castle, Dover, will be very glad to receive 
as gifts or on loan from officers such sporting trophies as they may wish to he 
carefully looked after and well placed for exhibition. 

Many officers serving abroad have difficulty in finding' a liome for their trophies, 
and will do well to avail themselves of this offer of the Dover Mess Committee. 


The following is part of a letter from the D.-A.-G., E.A., and will explain why 
the names of certain officers have recently disappeared from the R.A, Regimental 
Lists ; — “ It having been decided that such officers of the R.A., above the rank 
of Major, who have been selected, or may hereafter be selected, for continuous 
service with the Indian Ordnance Department, shall cease to belong to the 
Regiment so far as further regimental employment is concerned, and will con- 



sequently be struck out of the Regimental Lists and retimis, EMM, the 
Commander-m-CMef has decided that such olheers iua,y ba.ve ihv privM'Iege of 
continuing to belong to such of the Regiiueiital Institutions (^larriagv Society, 
R.A. Institution, &c.) as they may have been subscribing fo ])rior io ihcir selec- 
tion for siuh coiiT-inuous Indian service/' 


LEFBOT MEBAi. 

The Letroy Medal was founded in 1891 to perpetiiate the nunnory of General 
Sir J. IL llefroy, K.c,i\t.G., ci.B., R.A., &c., ^&c. 

The proceeds of a sum of money, vested in Trust ei's, art' thnoital providtt a. 
gold medal for the officer passing first out of the Senmr ('lass Arlilhuy (Joilt'ge. 
The class which closed in Maiadi, 1892, was the first to which tlu‘. medal was 
granted, and the following is an account of its pn'smitatiou. 

After the business of the R.A. lustitution was tniislusl at tlu' Annual (hmtjral 
Meeting oil 10th June, General 11. J. Hay, o.B., saiti ‘Mumlhnmnu 1 have the 
|)leasure of bringing to your notice the presentation of (In' Lcfrt>y Ahalai to 
Lieutenant J. H. Mansell J R.A. In the rirst iustanetN I would t'xpress the rt'grtd. 
of the Director-General of Military Education at not being lunv, to-da\ to pr(?sent 
this medal, which he considers is about the highesf distiiudiou thai an officer 
undergoing any course in tlie Regiment can obtain. LieuU*nant Mansell has 
passed out of the Artilleiy College with the greatest ilistinelion. All ( liave to 
do, Lieutenant Alansell, is to present it to you, and congratulate you on liaving 
won it; and I hope you will remember that it is not tor your own credit only 
you obtain this distinction, but for the credit of tlie whoffi {{(‘giment." (Ap- 
plaiise.) 


B.A. OHAEITIES. 

The Committee R.A. Regimental Charities wish it, to be known that tluu’e is in 
the county of Forfarshire a Patriotic Fund out of whiih pensions are granted to 
soldiers’ widows in necessitous circumstances who an^ natives or eonneetefl witli 
the county; Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Rait, c.b., ILA., will happy to use his 
influence to obtain any pension which may from time to time heeome vacant for 
the widow of a soldier R.A. duly qualified as aliovc. Any eommuiiiiaitiou on 
this subject should be made to the Hon. Sec. R.xl. Regimental tdiarities, Wool- 
wich. 


STAFF FMTBAMCB FXAMIMATI#M, mm* 


Army Order 143 of 1892;— 

1, At the examination for admission to the Staff College, to be held in Mav, 
1893, questions in Military History will be set as follows 
(a,) On Parts L — A', of the “Operations of War,” excluding the <ietails of 
the movements recorded in Chapter iii., Pari \\ 

{b.) On the Physical Geography of France, the German Empire, Holland, and 
Belgium. 

Maps in good atlases and articles in geographical dit^iionaries will 
fiirnisli all the information necessary tor answering epK^stions 
under this head.^ A knowledge of the details of Hm raiuitica- 
tions of mountain systems, or of small tributary rivia' ba^^ins, 
will not be required, 


(>.) On the Campaign of tiie iirst Oermaa Anny in the Hortli of F 

from tlie advance of the Army to the Somme, 16tli November, 1870. 
Only the period from the 1st January, 1871, need be studied in 
detail. Questions oii the previous part of the Campaign will be 
coiitined to the main incidents, the principal movements, and 
their object. 

Sketch Maps of the Theatre of War and of the Battlefield of St.. 

Quentin will be supplied at the examination to the candidates. 
The Campaign is narrated in tlie under-mentioned sections of Major 
Clarke's authorised translation of tlie Franco-German War, 

1870M, Sec. XIV., price 4/-; Sec. XV., price 2/6 ; Sec. 

price 8/-. The analytical index (price 1/6) to the translation, 
compiled by Gokinel Tu)n.sdaie Hiile, will be Ibnnd 


COURSE OF MILITARY HISTORY-STAFF COLLEGE, 1893. 


I. Before taking up Hamley's Operations op War (which assumes eon- 
siderable knowledge on the part of the Student), a general sketch* 
of European Military History should be read. Either of the following 
would be found sufficient 

(h.) “AIodern Military History/' by Dr. Maguire. 

(A) The Campaigns of 17 06-1 SO 6, and 1813-15, as described iu 
the ‘‘ Epitome op aVLisox’s History of Europe." 

(c.) A Century op Continental History, 1780-1880, by J. H. 
Bose, with 3 maps, and 5 plans of battles in tlie text. 

IL A good general Map is The Basins op the Biiine and Danube, with 
coloured Contours, Forts, &c,, &e. 

An excellent small Military Atlas is the Cartes Geoquis, used at St. 
Cyr. 

Niox's GiSogeaphie Militaire. 

'Marga's G.eogbaphib Militaire. 

IH. For a general knowledge of the Operations in France after Sedan, a 
good' Summary will be found in The Proceedings of the Eoyal 
'Artillehy Institution, No. 10, Yol.18. 

In the absence of larger works, it will be most useful to read : — “ The 
Theatre op War of the Rhine and Danube." Germany," 
by S. Baring Gould. “ France," by M. Roberts. 

The" Sections of the translation of the official account of the Franco- 
German War, mentioned in the G.O. 

Map op the Natural Features of France and Germany, between 
Paris and Berlin. A useful map for the study of the Franco-German 
Campaign, 1870-71. 




Although the General Orders announcing the result of the shooting for the 
annual prize given by the Inspector- General of xVrtillery in India were publi.shed 
in June, 1892, it is perliaps not too late to call attention to the wonderful ad- 
vance of the shooting, 1891-92 (called 1892) on that of previous years, and to 
compare it in a few points with that of 1890-91 (called 1891), 



Tlie conditions of 1891, which nvera not sufficimitiy varied in 1S9B to affeet 
tlie comparison, were as follows 

All batteries of Horse and Field Artillery in India to coia|)ete, exeept those 
which arrived from Ena-laiid in relief. 

Tar^’et — Six wooden targets eaeli (fi- X 6^ x i") in line. 

-Tlnlcnown at two positions witli common and slirapnel shell, but to 


Kanges- 

be witliin the following limits 


12-pr. B.L. 
9-pr. ll/M.L. 


1st Position 
between 

3600 and 2900 yds. 

3800 ajul 3300 .vtls. | 


2nd Position 
bilwetai 

.>800 and ISOO yds. 

SOO ami i too yds. 

00 and inno yards in 1892). 


3rd Position with case shot— AbonI 300 yards. 

The battery to be drawn tip 5 miles from the target the pttsitinn of which is 
unknown to the Commanding Officer, advance al a i rot 2^ to 3 miles under the 
guidance of a Staff or other officer, halt and prepan* for action, thi*n advance to 
the first position approximately pointed out by the Ccneral or oiln'r officer com- 
manding at the station, come into action and fire a iotal of I H rounds. 

” After replenishing ammunition, repairing targets, S:c., (he baPery i.o a(Iva,nce 
at a trot to the second position, to be pointed out as before, and proceed as at 
the first position. Then advance (Horse Artillery at a gallop, Ideld Baiferies at 
a trot) to 300 yards from the target, halt and fire six roumis of case shot. 

Ammunition — Common and shrapnel, 36 rounds in all, ]n*oporlion of eacli and 
nature of fuze being left to tlie CommaiKling Officer. Case sliot, 6 roiinds. 
Lodges and throughs only counted. 

The number of hits, time taken, the number of bullets in .shrapnel of 12-pr, 
B.L. compared to 9-pr. R.M.L. (viz., about 4 to 3), and the maniun* iu wliicli the 
practice was carried out are considered in awarding the prizt*. 

The following remarks are taken from the General Orders, Simla, 4tii June, 
1892:— 

The Commander-in*Chief is much gratitied at tlio very satisfactory advance 
made on previous years. Ten batteries have exccjcdcd the highest score of last 
yearH 

His Excellency also notes with satisfaction that the 12-|)rs. arc at last taking 
their proper place on the list (due in part to the use of st^rviee ammunition, but 
also to improvement in fire discipline), and that tlu^re has been a very decided 
advance in the shooting of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

In point of time taken in action, there is also an im])rovtnueiit (twenty-one 
batteries being under 20 minutes against 8 last year), but slowness is now the 
chief fault. Lord Roberts considers that with proper training the time taken 
in action at the three positions should not exceed 15 miiuites, and every exertion 
should be made to attain this end.^* 

In 1891 there were only five 12-prs. in the first 20 batteries. 

In 1892 the first nine are 12-prs., and there are only seven 9-prs. in the first 
20 ; but on the other hand nearly 20 per cent, more batt.eries are etpiipped with 
the 32-pr. gun in 1892 than in 1891. 

In 1891 the quickest time was 16 mins, 4 secs, taken by a battery placed last 
but five on the list; in 1892 a battery much higher on the list, consequently 
making better shooting, took only 12 mins. 2 secs. 

In 1891 the average time of the first five batteries on the list was 25 mins. 
39 secs. ; in 1892 it is 20 mins. 15 secs., but, ns noted above, the Gcnnmander- 

1 Irrespective of the number of hits by case shot, which this yc?nr hav(^ not bctui taken into 
account. 


iu-Cnuc'!’ d()eK ii()i tJiis tiine nearly 

'rh(‘ of j)l{UM‘ ol* batteries on tlie two lists are A'ery great. 

I'ho. wiimiiig hatii'.ry iii 1S93 was SUtli in 1891, while tlie 2 mi battery in 1892 
has gDiK' lij) to I hat position from 46th, or last but two in 189L 

The 6rd battery of 1 S92 was 17tb in 1891. 

V, ith „ ‘ ,, „ 30th „ „ 

,, otli ,, ,, ,, 3Stii 3, ,, 

Bui the ith and 8th of 1892 were 5th. and Otli respectively in 1891. Were 

1 1 not lo)* ||h‘ eonsislent position oi these two batteries it would seem as if the 
ehnneiri; of eli.‘iih'‘(^ has its place in the competition. 

The iollowing a, re (lie detailed results ol: the sliooting of the lirst five batteries 
on I he. iS92 list. 1.1ie criticisms in the colmim of remarks are omitted. 





Hiis. 


Total Time 
in Action. 



Battery. 

A'aiue of Balt ery 
Goinmander. 

X 

o 

P.( 

X' 

Total. 

Third position. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Equipnaent. 

Bemarks 

(>5lliPieKi 

Capt. E. F. E'elson 

207 

356 

023 

81 

21 

28 

12-pr. B.L. 

Winner. 

A. Royal l:!()rs<' 

Alajor A. E. Diithy.,. 

77 

410 

o23 

59 

21 

17 



Arlillory. ... | 

Q. Buval .lI.or.se 
Adii'iei-y. ... 

iMajor Item. F. AVy 
Shore... ... | 

271 

i;i3 

■107 

95 

19 

30 

! 


aUlh Idehl 

Major 1. 1). -DoUj^las i 

111 

275 

380 

03 

18 

16 

It 


B. Royal Horse 
..Arlillory. ... 

Major F. W. Camp- I 

lielj 

2o8 

120 

378 

07 

20 

Bi 

If 

1 ' 


OBITtTABY. 


E. A. Roc'rn, who died at Cambridge, on 1st July, 1892, joined 
the Regiineid a,s a Second Lieiilenanl, on 23rd July, 1887, became Lieutenant, 
23ial July, .1899, wjis jdaced on temporary half-pay owing to ill-health on 24tli 
November, 1891. 
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CRICKET, 1892. 


KOYA.L AKTILLEliY v. QlfKEJN'fci CM.UB. 
'Platek A.T West KENSixcnoN, *2<vru anp i21bT Ji'ly. 


Queen's C'r<ru, 

Ut Ltniifi/n. 


B. V. Wentwoiih, c Coclu'anc, I) Butior c Bui'ant*, i> AUK ... 10 

A. Menziesfb Butler ... 1 

P, H. Browning, b Goeluraiuj 4>J(i no( out^ ... 18 

E, Manders, c and b Cooper 18 c h Alulv ... IH 

Lord Ernest; Hamilton, b Cooper 0l2 e sub, b .Vbdy .. ... 0 

G-. Batts-Mills, b Cooper 8 

E, M, Bovill, run out 0 

S. B. A, Corbett, b Cocbrano 0 sfc Bailey, b Davidson 21 

3). J. Tata, 1 bw, b Cooper 4 e Bailey, b Cooper 2 

Jones, not out ... 21 

Wiuderbanks, b Cooper 5 

Extras 13 Extras o 

Total 3‘20 Total (tor T) wickets) 88 


Eoyal Artilleev. 

isi Innin(/s>> :^h 4 Tniiin^. 


Capt. H. E. Stanton, c Bovil, b Wentwortli 42 11) w, b W'eni worth li t 

n E. S. Cooper, c Bovill, b Winclerbaiiks 21 run rtui ... J8 

Sergt. Cochrane, b Jones 03 c and b Winderbanks 37 

Capt. Cnrteis,c Hamilton,!) Wentworth 27 h Bnvill 32 

J. P. BuCane, b Wentworth 8 c IV inderbanks, b Browning lo 

Major Bavidson, c Hamilton, b .Browning 7 b Browning ... ... ... 3 

H.B.While-Thomson, c Browning, bAVeniworth... 43 !il Menzie.s, h Canhett 75 

Capt. Abdy,c IVt ills, b Wentworth 10 b Browning 28 

Bombr, Butler, b Wentworth 3 b Browning 15 

b Browning I 

CorpL Bailey, not out 16 not out I 

Mxtm 27 Eximn 19 

283 Total 274 


royal artillery -y. ROYAL ENOmEERS. 
Pla.ye3> at Woolwich, 3‘2njd ats’d 23iid 


Ro\-al JiInoineej 

[IS, 


..Major Young, b Butlor 

Capt. Rice, b Cochrane 


33 



5 


W. C. .Ue.lley, b Butler 


... 12 


E. M, Blair, b Butler 


69 


Capt. -Maclagan, b Perkins ... 

H, E. Freeland, not out 


5 



86 


CJ. \V. G Wynne, b DoreUill 


7 


A. E. '.riM’Tier, b Butler 


... 0 


A. J. Woodrofte, b Porkin.s ... 


... 15 

S 


I’\ G. Giiggisberg, b Butler ... 



Ccrpl. Baylield, 1> Butler 


3 


Extras 


20 


Total 


268 


Roy'al Artillbey. 


Ist Inriingft. 

Capt. -E. B. Cooper, b Bayfield 

6 

2}ifl Innhiqs. 

b iledley . 

... 6 

J. P, DuCane, c Woodi’oHe, b iledley 

26 

blledleV 

... 13 

Capt. P. H. AT. Borehill, c Giiggisberg, b Iledley.. 

3 

b Tied ley 

... 0 

F. W. 1). Quinton, h Iledley 

oD 

c and b TTediey 

... 7 

Capt. -1". A. Curfeis. 1 b w, b Bayfii'ld 

10 

c Bayfield, b Frecdand ... . 

... 18 

Sergt. Cocbranc, e Bayfi<4il, b iledley 

0 

blledlev 

... 31 

il. i). White-Thonisnn, c Maclagan, b Iledley 

A. E. J. Perkins, c Blair, b IUmUcv 

1 

blledloV 

... 8 

0 

b Baylield 

... 3 

Capt. tT. Wynne, c Giiggisberg, b iledley 

1 

not out 

... 0 

„ A. J. Abdy, rim out 

13 

c G-uggisberg, b Hediey ... . 

... 2 

Boiubr, Butler, not out. 

14 

bHedley 

... 9 

Extras 

13 

Extras 

... 6 

Total 

137 

Total ... 

. ... 103 


ROYLiL ARTILLERY y. MOTE PARK. 
Played at ^Iote PAiuf, 20 tii aud SOxh July. 


Royal Aktilleea^ 

1st Imiim/s. 2ml Innings^ 

CapL P. H'. IVL DoreluHj c Atkins, b Wrij^id tU) 1 b w, b A. J. Thornton 60 

„ A. J. Abdy, b A. J. Thornton i lb w, b A. J. Thornton 1 

Ber^t. Coehmne', e Hinde, b Thornton 0 b Prontis 1 

C!api. F. A, ( 'iirtois, c IHckmott, b Tliornton 17 b Prentis 51 

*r, W. 1). Adam, b A. J. Thornton 40 c lYrighfc, b A. J. Thornton 10 

Ji. T). IVbitc-TJiomson, b Thornton 8 c A. J. Tliornton, b Prentis ... ... 5 

IT. IM. JhirneSj b Tliornton ... 5 c MhAlpine, b Prentis 1 

W. A. Boulnois, b Thornton 1 not out 1 

Boinbr. Butler, c Prentis, b Wright 1 c :M‘Alpme, b Prentis 0 

Sorgt. AToung, not out 5 c R. T. Thornton, b A. J. Thornton 2 

H. L, Kirke, c A. J. Thornton, b Wright 8 absent ... ... 0 

Extras 9 Extras ... 8 


Total ... 


... 153 


Total 


Mote Park. 

E. M. Atkins, b Butler 

E. Hickmott, b Curteis 

Rev. R. T. Thornton, c Curteis, b Butler 

Major L, T. Spens, b Borehill 

W." Wright, not out.. 


JBC. Prontis, not out 
A. J . Thornton, 
Capt. Ilinde, .. 

K. Alpine, 

G. Knight, 

G. M. Style 


-1 


Bid not bat. 


Extras 


... 140 


33 

182 

72 

19 

63 

12 


21 


Total 


(4 wickets)*402 


^ Innings^declatedjjclosedd 



Cnpt. A, J, AWly, b 3 ialli*i* 

if. i). WhitivTIinnisoti. b ibiUtM’ 
Colonel J'.AY.Intfe h 

» <iT, F. Broun^h, b Biiticr ... 

F. A. G. y. Kltoii, b Butler , . . . 

Capfc. 11 . Xj. a. Jenkiusun, h Yuuui>f 

W. H. W. e I.laibwj b .Built 

P. G. Goclfroy-Iuiusseffc, not «ui{! ... 

H. L. Kirke, h Butler 

It S. Aiacj^owan, b Butler 

■ Plxtras ... 


liOYAJ. AimBXiFllT e. f ZlXGAKf. 
Plate n at WoorAT,ter.r. .iKii .vm> l-iu \r*,r .r. 


.i:{,OY,\,li AKTHVLVnn:. 

isf> Innui0. ^ ytiJ Jiuihi.ftt. 

X. P. BuOtine, e Cooper- Ivey, 1) Ct)Brel] - '''‘h ■’<' I' ^ • 

Capt;. F. A. Cnrii‘i.s. b II. .MordiinB Bi» I>C,( 

XL D.While-Thoiiison, e(.kMvper-Kt‘\\b C Monlumtl O- ^ i rs’il. i* u. o 

A. E..1. IVrkiim, cF. C. M.miaunt, b I f. ABovbuuil. Pi- H. o -^, 0 !:,-. 

E. L. Ttmikiii.s lb b K. C. Morthuiut b It * ... ^ ... 

3t A. KHon, van out b e « ■'! s e i..l . \\ .'.i.taoi 

ALijor VV. L. Davidson, e Verrnm, b II. M\>rdaun( o e b 

Bombr. Butler, c K. 0. .Aforduiint, b II. MordauMi li i* It C- b-rdo-no 

Oaptu A..I. Abdv, 1) 11. Alordaunl. b »* ae..l « ' o: !.' v , 

AY. A. BoulnoH* o Ootlrell, 1) 10. C. Art.rdauiit. ... k* b i 

E. (X. \Yavinouth, c and b K. (■. Ab.M’daunI 1*' si o iDciiy 

Trmptr. -Findlay, not out b n“!‘'t!f^ 

X5xtras ... ■. ■ < M\f r.is ... 


Plated at W’ooi.witu, BD'd \i itosT, 


I'ctal. 

N.-C. OfFtC’ERW, 

Q.-AI,-Serf)ft. Iluntor, b Lannowe 

C.-S.-A:Iajor Savage, b Alacgowan 

Sergfc. AToung, I b vv, b .Davidson 

Bombr, Butler, c Alaegowau, b David.'^on 
School- Alas ter Atkinson, c Alnly. b Lanitcvu' 

Sergt. EuUiher, c ICirko, b Alaegowan . 

Sorgt.-Major Ikdaoii, e Wlute-'l’hnujsmi, b M aegownn 
School-Master Watts, o Xngo, b Y'bite-1’hiuu.-'OH 

CorpL Adams, b Ataegowan . . 

Sergt. Seville, b PItton ... . , ’ 

Corpl. Giles, b lauinowo , . , 

n Bailey, not out ... 

Extras ... 


2nu/iu/.s\ 

AXajor J. Spans, c DuCane, b Wayinoulli 
Capt. XYynyard, c Tomkins, b Butler 
II. .T. Alunlaimt, c Tomkins, b Butb'r ... 
L. K. Jarvis, o \Yavmouth, h Jlutier 
E. C. IMordaunt, b AVaymoulh 

G. F. Vernon, c ^YaymoUtU, b Butb'r 

H. F. de Paravicini, c Perkins, b Itmdlay 

C. C. Cottrell, run out 

S, AH’". Cattley, not out 

Capt. Cooper- Fey, c Tomkins, b Butler .. 

C. Ileseltine, e l)avldson, b Butler 

C. C. Clarke, b Butler 

Extras ... ... 
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THE 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

AD 

WEST POINT. 

BY 

CAPTAIN A, 0. T. BOILBATJ, E.A. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It is believed that no detailed description of the United States Military 
Academy has ever appeared in the RA. Institution Proceedings/^ 
and this being the case, it is hoped that the following account may be 
of interest, especially to officers educated at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich and those otherwise connected with it ; and such informa- 
tion will be given in this article as to enable a comparison to be made 
between the two Academies which it is thought may be entertaining 
and perhaps profitable. 

For what follows the writer depends on observations made by himself 
on a visit paid to West Point last year, and on extracts taken from 
the annual Report of the Board of Visitors and the ^' Official 
Register/^ which were kindly presented to him by the Superintendent 
of the Academy, Colonel John M. Wilson, of the Engineers. The 
Superintendent remarked that it was always a pleasure to him to wel- 
come officers of Her Majesty^s service, and in order to facilitate 
inspection and enquiry told off a Cadet officer (Lieutenant Mott of the 
Artillery) as guide and escort. The writer is also much indebted to 
the verbal explanations afforded by Colonel Peter 8. Michie, the 
Professor of Philosophy (to whom he bore a letter of introduction), 
who courteously conducted him through every part of the Academy, 
showed him all that was to be seen, and hospitably entertained him at 
lunch in his own quarters. 


The Academy, its Potodation, Object, and Cost. 

The Academy was founded in 1808 for the purpose of supplying 
highly trained officers for all branches of the United States Army, viz., 
Engineers, Ordnance, Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. With the 
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AmericaDS the Ordnance is a branch of the Artillery, instead of a 
separate department as with us. The cadets who pass out of the 
Academy highest are recommended for appointment to any arm of the 
service, the next seniors to any arm except the Engineers, the next to 
any arm except Engineers or Ordnance, and the remainder to Cavalry 
or Infantry. The number of cadets who graduate every year is not 
sufficient to fill up the vacancies in the army, although the United 
States standing array is a comparatively small one, being 25,000 to a 
population of 60 millions. The establishment of cadets at West Point 
is 345, but they are seldom up to strength, the average number at the 
Academy at one time being only 265. The Academy is wholly sup- 
ported by the Government, and the cadet receives his education as a 
free gift. The funds for the maintenance of the Academy are supplied 
through the Secretary of War upon the requisitions of the Superin- 
tendent. The average incidental expenses amount to £20,000 a-year, 
and the average annual pay of the cadets is £30,000. Of the pay of 
the staff there are no particulars, but it might be put at another £30,000, 
which would make the total cost of the whole establishment somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of £80,000 per annum. 

West Point. 

West Point is a promontory on the right bank of the Hudson River, 
about 50 miles above New York; it is a very pretty but somewhat 
desolate spot, and the neighbouring country being baiTen is thinly 
inhabited. The Government property covers 2200 acres, stretching 
along the shore for two miles; it consists of level plain and rugged 
hills. The bank of the river is, as a rule, high and steep — along the 
top of it runs a strip of level plain which is backed by mountains, the 
whole country for the most part being thickly wooded. On a portion 
of this level plain, which presents the form of an equilateral triangle 
with a side of about half a mile, are situated the Academy Buildings 
150 feet above the river, and close to it; this particular portion is 
known as plain, and makes a capital drill ground. There is no 
town at West Point, and no society other than the families of the 
Academy Staff. There is no garrison, no arsenal, and no dockyard. 
There is a small hotel and a post office. There are two lines of rail- 
way, the West Shore and the New York Central,^^ the station of 
the former is ten minutes^ walk from the Academy, that of the latter 
on the opposite side of the river, at a small place called Garrisons, to 
which a steam ferry runs from West Point. The railway journey to 
New York takes two hours. In summer passenger steamers ply up 
and down the Hudson. 

The Academy Buildings. 

The Academy buildings are of grey stone and present a sub- 
stantial and ornamental appearance. Forming one central group are 
the Academy itself, the cadet barracks, the Grant hall, the head- 
quarter office, the chapel, the library, the hospital, and the riding 
*^hall/^ The officers^ quarters form a line of prettily situated detached 
villas, extending over a mile, some lookiog across '"the plain, and all 




facing the river. At the head-qnarter office are located the officer of 
the Superintendent and Military Staff. The remainder of the Academy 
buildings are scattered about all over the Government property. They 
consist chiefly of barracks, hospital, and married quarters for the 
enlisted men, and a school for their children; magazine, laboratory, 
guax’d houses, storehouses, stables, workshops, laundry, &c. The most 
inaccessible building is the Observatory, which is on a hill 1000 feet 
above the plain and one mile from the Academy. 

The Staff, 

The staff is a large one, numbering 66 all told for 265 cadets. [The 
Eoyal Military Academy Staff at Woolwich numbers 81 for say 240 
cadets]. The head of the United States Militai-y Academy is the 
Superintendent, who is Governor of the Academy and Commandant of 
the ^‘'Post^^ (as it is called) of West Point; his staff is composed as 
follows: — 

Military Staff — 

T Lieiit. -Colonel Commandant of Cadets. 

4 Lieutenants Commanding Companies of Cadets. 

1 Lieutenant and Adjutant. 

1 Captain and Quarter-Master. 

1 Captain and Assistant Quarter-Master. 

1 Lieutenant, Officer of Police. 

1 Post Surgeon. 

1 Assistant Surgeon. ■ 

The senior Quarter-Master appears to combine several duties, as his 
full designation is Treasurer, QuaiTer-Master and Commissary of 
Cadets, Post Commissary of Subsistence, and Post Treasurer ! The 
Lieut.“Colonel Commandant is also the Instructor in Tactics, and the 
four Lieutenants Commanding Companies are assistant instructors in 
the same subject. These five officers are not counted below. 

Academic Staff - — 

8 Professors. 

8 Assistant Professors. 

27 Instructors. 

8 Assistant Instructors. 

1 Officer in charge of Observatory. 

1 ''' Master of the Swoifl.’’ 

1 Teacher of Music. 

Professors have the assimilated^^ rank of Lieut.-Oolonel, and those 
whose service at the Academy exceed ten years, that of Colonel. 
The Assistant Professors, Instructors, Assistant Instructors, and officer 
in charge of Observatory are all commissioned officers and, at the present 
time, are drawn from the different arms of the service in these propor- 
tions : — Engineers, 5; Ordnance, 2; Artillery, 15 ; Cavali y, li ; and 
Infantry, li. The Lieut.-Oolonel Commandant is an Infantry officer. 
Of the Lieutenants Commanding Companies, one belongs to the Artil- 
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lery/oBe to the Oavalry/and two to the InfaTitry. The Adjutant is a 
Cavalry officer; and so is the Officer of Police. No particular arm can 
well he said to have a manopoly. The Professor of Law is a Deputy- 
Judge- Ad vocate-Greneral, and the Professor of History, Geography, and 
Ethics is the Chaplain. 

There is no mention of any non-commissioned staff, and probably 
none exists, as the officers appear to instruct in all details themselves, 
while the cadets perform the duties, and hold the ranks of Staff- 
Sergeants, Sergeants, and Corporals of the Cadet Battalion. 

Admission, How Obtained, 

Admission to the Academy is not by open competition, but by 
nomination, subject to a qualifying entrance examination. Each Con- 
gressional District or Territory in the United States is entitled to have 
one cadet at the Academy, who is appointed by the Secretary of War 
at the request of the Representative or Delegate in Congress of the 
said District or Territory. The appointments are made one year in 
advance. In many districts a local competitive examination is held in 
order to decide to whom the nomination shall be given. In addition 
to the above, the President of the United States has the privilege of 
appointing ten cadets at large,^^ not ten annually, but ten altogether, 
appointed from time to time, so that there are always ten cadets from 
^^at large^^ at the Academy. These are generally the sons or nephews 
of army officers, but those cadets appointed in the ordinary way may 
be of any social standing, and whether they be the sons of capitalists 
or the sons of wage-earners, they are all held to be equal, as the 
principles on which the Academy is governed are strictly Republican, 

The Entrance Examination. 

The nominee must report himself at West Point early in J une. Soon 
after his arrival he is subjected to a rigid physical examination by a 
Board of Army Surgeons, by whom an average of 13 per cent, are 
rejected, and it is interesting to find that nominees for the United 
States Academy are recommended to get themselves examined, as a 
preliminary trial before leaving their homes, by a skilled army 
surgeon in preference to the family physician.”’^ 

When the nominee has passed the physical examination h© has to 
undergo a literary examination in elementary subjects. This examin- 
ation is qualifying, not competitive. To pass he must be well versed 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, and have a knowledge of grammar, 
geography, and the history of the United States. In spite of the low 
standard of this test, an average of 32 per cent, of the nominees fail. 
The examiners are officers of the Academy Staff, 

Joining the Academy. 

The nominees who fail in either of the entrance examinations return 
whence they came, while those who pass proceed to join the Academy 
at once without going back to their homes. They must now hand over 
to the Treasurer a sum of £20 to cover the expense of their first outfit, 
which costs about £18. Cadets on joining receive a Warrant of 


Appointment/^ but before getting it they must sign an engagement 
paper/^ and swear and subscribe to an oath of allegiance/^ The 
former is to serve eight years in the United States Army, including 
time spent at the Academy; the latter is to support the Oonstitution of 
tlie United States, bear true allegiance to the National Government, 
and obey tlie legal orders of superior officers and the articles govern- 
ing the armies of the United States, 

The Cadets. 

The cadets are smart, well set up, and well turned out ; their age on 
joining is 17 to 22, and their minimum height 5 feet. Their uniform is 
very neat, the undress consists of dark blue kepi and shell jacket, and 
French grey trousers with broad stripe (Fig. 1.) ; it is understood theit the 

Fiei-.l. 



full dress is the same, except that the shako takes the place of the kepi. 
The rank and file cadets are armed with Springfield rifles (cadet pattern), 
*450 bore, with bayonets, and accoutred with white shoulder-belts, 
white waist-belts, and McKeevor cartridge boxes. Sergeant- cadets 
carry a second shoulder-belt and a straight sword; Isfc Sergeant-cadets, 
besides all these things, have a sash. Officer-cadets wear swords, 
shoulder-belts and sashes. New cadets are called plebes — a more 
classical nickname than snooker The cadets have very little time 
for amusement, and it is not an exaggeration to say that they do not 
get more than half-an-hour to themselves the whole day. They are 
marched straight from study to drill, and from drill to study. At 
West Point the official term for drill is enforced recreation The 
result of this is that the cadets are unable to indulge in much ^^volun- 


tary ^^ recreation, and play no games except an occasional game of 
bowls in the l)owling alley, and a baseball match on Saturday afternoon, 
when they get a half holiday. There is no cricket, footba.ll, or rackets. 
They give occasional dances, notably the Graduation Hop,^^ in June, 
to which people come from New York in large numbers. Ladies at 
West Point are at a premium, and one young lady who resides there 
mentioned to the writer that one Sunday she had recently walked with 
five cadets — not all at once, but separately — and that, by a well under- 
stood custom, Sunday is divided up into five regular walking-out 
periods, each known by some distinguishing name, soch as the church 
parade walk,” the guard mounting walk,” &o. 

Ths Cadet Battalion. 

For instruction in infantry drill, military police, and discipline the 
cadets are organised into a battalion of four companies, 

0 ” and under the Lieut.-Oolonel Commandant, each company 
being commanded by a Lieutenant in the Army, there is also a Captain- 
cadet to each company, but he, of course, takes his orders from the 
Army Lieutenant. There is an Adjutant, Quarter-Master, Sergeant- 
Major, and Quarter-Master- Sergeant to the battalion, all of whom are 
cadets. There are three Lieutenants, one 1st Sergeant, four Sergeants, 
and five Corporals to each company, who are also cadets. All are 
selected for their efficiency and, as a general rule, the Ofiicers are 
taken from the 1st Class, the Staff-Sergeants and Sergeants from the 
2nd Class, and the Corporals from the 3rd Class. 


Interior Bconomt. 


There is a very nice little Officers^ Mess for the Staff, who sit down to 
dinner about 12; most of the Staff being married, live in their quarters. 
The cadets have all their meals iu the Grant Hall, where they are 
divided into a number of messes. Their food is of good quality, well 
cooked, wholesome, and varies according to the season. The cadets 
have to pay for their messing, which costs, on an average, £3 5s. 9d. 
a month. They get medical attendance, medicines, quarters, fuel, and 
lights free, with the exception of a small share of gas burnt, which 
comes to about Is. 3d. a month for each cadet. There is an Academy 
band of 24 performers. A drum and a fife seem to take the place of 
our trumpet and bugle, as the cadets turn out and fall in to the sound 
of them. A cadet must keep up his uniform and clothing at his own 
expense, he has also to pay for his belt and sash — the latter, as worn 
by the Officer-cadets, costs as much as £5, but serves them for use after 
obtaining their commissions. All articles of clothing are of uniform 
pattern, and are sold at the Academy at regulated prices. The pay of 
a cadet is £111 a year, or £9 5s. a month. No cadet is permitted to 
receive money from any other source without the sanction of the 
Superintendent. With proper economy a cadeFs pay is said to be 
sufficient for his support while at the Academy, but it must be a pinch 
to make both ends meet, judging from the number of things he has to 
pay for. To begin with, 16s. 8d. a month is set aside to pay for his 
outfit as an officer on graduation, by which time this stoppage has 




amoinated to nearly £40 ; then he has to pay for his messmg/clothing'j 
and books, besides a host of minor charges, snch as washing, barber, 

policing barracks,^’ shoe-blacks, baths, share of gas, &c. If, in spite 
of all these expenses, his pay should run to the good, he is not allowed 
to handle any of it except when he goes on furlough. The cadets live 
in barrack-rooms, two in each ; they are only furnished with what is 
absolutely necessary, and the walls and floor are bare, their beds are 
made up like soldiers^ and their kits have to be kept very neatly stowed 
at all times. The officers visit the rooms frequently and at all hours, 
which accounts for the upstairs ones being the most popular ! As 
regards religion and morality, the morals of the cadets are said to be 
good. The Academy is unsectarian, and no particular church is 
pressed upon unwilling cadets. It is considered sufficient to conserve 
as much conscience and religious conviction as a cadet brings with 
him on joining, and to show a proper tolerance for those who profess 
and call themselves Christians.^^ There are Chapel services and a 
Sunday-school on Sundays, and two prayer meetings a week on other 
days. The voluntary services are well attended. There is a Chaplain 
to the Academy, but to what Church or Denomination he belongs the 
writer cannot say. One of the officers spoken with was a Sweden- 
borgian. 

Discipline. 

The discipline is very strict but impartial, and is uniformly sustained. 
Cadets are tried by court-martial. Minor offences charged against 
cadets are read out on parade, and they have to send in a written reply 
by next morning. Saturday, in the afternoon, is the great day for 
punishment drill, it is the only week day upon which the cadets have 
any time for this form of enforced recreation. What would a 
Woolwich cadet think of a syllabus of instruction which does not admit 
of time for hoxters ? Except in extreme cases, cadets are allowed 
but one leave of absence during the four years^ course, and that, as a 
rule, at the end of the first two years. 

Drills and Exercises. 

During their four years at the Academy the cadets are instructed in 
the drill of all arms, and in field and siege works, and pontoon and 
spar biidges. They are also taught riding, gymnastics, fencing, 
bayonet exercise, signalling and swimming. As regards infantry work, 
they learn company and battalion dxull, and to mount guard. They 
have a rifle range for target practice. For cavalry work 80 horses are 
kept at West Point and are looked after by a detachment of enlisted 
men from the regular army. Accoi’ding to the Captain -Instructor of 
Cavalry they are nothing to be proud of, being rough looking and 
half groomed, with rusty bits and shabby untidy trappings, and their 
appearance is disgraceful, compared with the worst cavalry troop in 
the army.-’^ This undesirable state of affairs he attributes to a variety 
of causes, chiefly his men being taken away for other duty, and the 
horses being used for the Field Battery. On these 80 horses the 
cadets learn riding and cavalry drill, and on parade are formed into a 
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^^battalion^^ of foux' troops. There is no Riding-Master at the Academy^ 
eqnitation being taught by the Oaptain-Instractoi'’ above referred to, 
who is/ of coni'se, a cavalry office!'. 

In artillery matters they are behind at West Point, and their arma- 
ment is infeinoi', but there is a splendid artillery I'ange at the barrack 
gates/so to speak, extending for miles up the Hudson, which at this 
part is very wide. There are three batteries for the use of the cadets — 
the Coast Batteiy, the Siege Battery, and the Field Batteiy. The 
Coast Battery is situated on the river side, and is ai'med with two 
15-inch S.B. guns, three 8-inch R.M.L. guns, and one 13-mch mortar; 
no two guns are mounted on the same kind of cari-iage, and all the car- 
riages are experimental. The Siege Battery is placed on the edge of 
the plain, also beaihng up the river, and is armed with six 30-pr. 
R.M.L. guns (ParroPs), three 8-inch mortars, and three 10-inch mortars. 
The guns in both these batteries are said to be old aud dangerous, and 
one of them recently exploded. The Board of Visitors says ^^they are a 
peril and, but for that, would be a joke.^h The Captain-Instructor of 
Ordnance and Gunnery explains that although obsolete they are the 
best the country can now supply, and adds that a new R.B.L. steel 
armament has been promised (including a 12-incli R.B.L. ^mortar,/ 
, whatever that may be). A Maxim machine gun and Hotchkiss Q.F. 

: gun have been applied for. The Field Battery consists of six 3-inch 

R.M.L. guns, teamed by 48 hoi’ses supplied from the cavali'y detach- 
ment, and driven by the enlisted men of the same. This arrangement, 
as has already been stated, is not considei'ed satisfactory from either an 
artillery or cavalry point of view. The horses having been bought for 
the cavalry are unsuited for artilleiy work, and using them for the one 
arm (it is said) spoils them for the other ; the harness does not fit, and 
the cavalry troopers are uninstructed in driving. The guns are 
obsolete, and the whole batteiy is described as a make-shift, which 
can never be an efficient means of instruction for the cadets. A new 
battery of six 3‘2-inch R.B.L. steel guns has been promised. It is 
proposed to have a Field Battery of the regular army quartered at 
West Point. No artillery di-ill is carried out in the winter. Speaking 
of artilleiy generally, the Lieutenant-Instructor of Artillery says ^Hhat 
cadets leave the Academy conspicuously deficient in this branch is 
inevitable under the prevailing system.^^ From the termination of the 
examinations, about the middle of June, until the end of August, every 
year, the cadets live in camp on ^^the plain, and are engaged in out- 
door military duties and practical instruction. 

System of Instruction, 

We now turn to the theoretical instruction of the cadets and their 
studies indoors. The academic year begins after the camp is broken 
up on 1st September, and continues until the 1st June following. The 
cadets are arranged in four classes, corresponding with the four years 
of study, the first year cadets constituting the 4th Class, and the fourth 
year cadets the 1st, or Graduating Class. The average number in each 
class is 66. The classes are divided into small sections, having an aver- 
age of a dozen cadets in each. There is an Instructor to each section. 
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the Professor taking the 1st section. The cadets are marked daily for 
their work;, and by these marks they are frequently moved up to a 
higher;, or down to a lower section/ so that the cleverest and most 
industrious are always rising to the top, while those who are the reverse 
gravitate towards the bottom. Thus they cease to get in one anothePs 
way^ and eventually cadets of similar capacity are in the same section. 
All cadets joining the Academy have to go through the same curricidiim 
irrespective of "what branch of the Army they are intended for, and 
all cadets in the same class must study the same subjects, keeping step 
or marking time together, advancing simultaneously, and going through 
a book in line abreast, as it were. There is no dashing ahead, nor falling 
out to linger over interesting problems. The cadets are kept up to the 
mark by a process of weeding out at the bottom of the class, which 
prevents the pace being set ^^to suit the slowest horsed^ This is demon- 
strated by the number of cadets who have to leave the Academy. In 
1890, 22 cadets were discharged and 10 resigned, all of whom were in 
the 4th Class save three. On an average 50 per cent, of the cadets 
joining fail, and nearly all in their first year ! A notable characteristic 
of the teaching at West Point is that it is chiefly done by what is 
called Eecitation — a system of verbal instimction in which the 
cadets figure as instructors of themselves. Imagine a section of cadets 
assembled in their class-room for two hours^ study — the Instructor 
divides the task for that study into a certain number of parts, allots 
them at once to certain cadets, and, after they have had an hour or so 
to get them up, he calls upon these cadets, one by one, to stand out by 
the blackboard and, without the book, to explain what they have just 
learnt in an audible voice to the other cadets, the Instructor following 
attentively, and correcting mistakes as they occur. This is called 
Recitation,'^ and is the system employed all through the Academy ; 
it gives the cadets confidence and self-reliance, and prevents them 
idling in study, nevertheless it is not intended to enable the cadet to 
learn his lesson therein, but rather to clear up possible misconceptions 
respecting the lesson itself. 

Course op Studies. 

The West Point course is severe and of a high standard. There are 
no voluntary subjects, and the obligatory ones must be mastered by 
every cadet- The following syllabus will speak for itself : — 

4th Class, 1st Year. 

Mathematics— Elementary Algebra and Trigonometry, Geometry, Analy- 
tical Geometry, and Surveying. 

English Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition. 

Ethics and Universal History. 

Ercnch. 

3r;d Class, 2nb Year. 

Mathematics — Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geometry, Differential 
and Integral Calculus, and Metlxod of Least Squares. 

Drawing — Topography, Practical Surveying, Geometry, Shades, Shadows 
and Perspective, and Isometric Projections. 

Erench. 
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2nd Class, 8ed Yeab. 

Mathematics— Elements of Analytical Meclmnics. 

Pliysics—Sound and Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

Other Sciences — Astronomy, Chemistry, Eclectic Physiology, Mineralogy, 
Petrography, and Elements of Greology. 

Drawing— Freehand, Landscape in black and white, ConstmctiYe and 
Architectural. 

Tactics— ‘All arms. The service of Heavy Artillery. 

1st Class, 4th Year. 

Engineering— Civil and Military, Field and Permanent Fortilication, 
Siege Operations, and Stereotomy. 

The Elements of the Art of War. 

Ordnance and Gunnery. 

Spanish. 

International, Constitutional, and Military Law. 

Outlines of the World’s History. 

Historical Geography. 

Practical — Astronomy, Surveying, Eeconnaissance, Field Telegraphy, 
Ballistics, and Pyrotechnics. 

Periodical Examinations. 

The examinations of the several classes are held half-yearly in 
January and June. At the former new cadets are given standing in 
the 4th Class according to merit. The June examinations are the 
most important, as the removes take place after them, and the Graduat- 
ing Class get their commissions. After both examinations cadets 
found deficient in conduct or studies are discharged from the Academy. 
The examiners are taken entirely from the Academy staid*. They con- 
sist of the Professors, the Commandant, and one or two Instructors. 
They are formed into two Committees and divide the work of examina- 
tion between them. The examinations are partly written and partly 
oral, but chiefly the latter — even in such subjects as mathematics ! 
Here the practice the cadets acquire at Recitation stands them in 
good stead. The examinations are very thorough. 

The Board of Visitors. 

The Academy is inspected every year at the time of the June 
examinations by a Board of Visitors. This body consists of 1 2 mem- 
bers, seven of whom are appointed by the President of the United 
States, two by the President of the Senate, and three by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The Board is largely composed of 
distinguished persons of nearly all professions, including men of high 
position in the Government, Presidents and Px'ofessors in the most 
prominent educational institutions, military officers, Doctors of Divinity, 
Doctors of Medicine, and others. They appear to make an exhaustive 
examination^ of the Academy and everything connected with it, and, 
with this object in view, the Board spends the best part of a fortnight 
at West Point, the members putting up in the hotel there. They are 
present on Graduating Day (our Duke'^s Day when there is a 
big ceremony, and one of the Board addresses the Graduating Class. 
In order to inquire into things as closely as possible, and to distribute 
its work, the Board goes into some half-a-dozen Sub-Committees which 
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investigate tlie working of tke different departments of tke Academy. 
The officers of the staff, connected with these departments, appear 
before the Snb-Gommittees and give evidence at great length, statino* 
freely what they consider to be their chief wants or defects. These 
statements are put into writing by the officers in letter form and are 
published verlatim in the Proceedings of the Board. It strikes one 
as rather curious that such prominence should be given to the opinions 
of subordinate officers, and the freedom with which they occasionally 
criticise the Government is calculated to produce a sensation of surprise 
in the mind of the English military reader. The Proceedings of the 
Board of Visitors, together with those of the Sub-Gommittees, and the 
numerous reports of the officers just alluded to, are published in the 
form of a book of some 116 pages, entitled the Report of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Military Academy made to the Secretary 
of War,^^ it is somewhat verbose, and is full of repetition, nevertheless 
it contains much interesting reading, and is supplemented with very 
good maps, views, plans, and drawings. 

Gonclusioks. 

The West Point course is the most scientific training of the United 
States, analagous to the Boole Bolyteohiique in Paris, and yet the 
requirements of admission are of the most elementary character, and 
do not amount to those required to enter an ordinary high school; 
hence the undesirable result that the extraordinary number of 50 per 
cent, of the cadets fail to graduate. At Woolwich if a candidate passes 
into the Academy the odds are, barring sickness and misconduct, about 
20 to 1 on his passing out, but at West Point the chances are only 
even. It may be safely concluded that the great number of failures at 
the latter is due to the want of an open competitive entrance examin- 
ation of a high standard. This is partly demonstrated by statistics, 
which show that a much larger proportion graduate of cadets who have 
undergone a local competitive examination prior to admission, than 
those who have joined on nomination direct. The figures are 63 to 37. 
No precise reason can be given here why open competition is not 
instituted, but it may be observed that the supply of cadets for West 
Point is less than the demand, and if the conditions of entrance were 
made more difficult, the supply would probably be still further 
diminished. A second reason might be that the American nation has 
not yet arrived at the stage of implicit confidence in the integrity of a 
public competitive examination. The question now arises, how do the 
other 50 per cent, of the cadets get through the West Point course ? 
Some of them doubless may be young savanU by intuition, but so far as 
is known, their intellectual stock-in-trade on joining the Academy 
consists of the three R^s and a little History and Geography. How 
then at the end of four years do we find them past masters of mixed 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, and many other branches of know- 
ledge of a high order ? The successful achievements of these cadets are 
probably due to good teaching falling upon good ground, Le, " indus- 
trious intelligence,'^^ The theoretical instruction, as now imparted at the 
United States Military Academy, is the result of years of experience 
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on tlie part of Professors and Instructors^, and is the essence of all 
that has been found most valuable in the past; in point of thoroughness 
it leaves little to be desired. The large instructional staff makes the 
proportion of cadets to teachers comparatively smal Vand enables each 
cadet to get a fair share of the latter^s time and attention. The 
division of the classes into small sections/ in which cadets compete with 
each otherj, is an admirable device; and Eecitation/’ and Daily 
Marking make it difficult for them to idle in study. 

The following extract from a London newspaper (''The Engineer 
is given for what it is worth — reviewing a Treatise on Analytical 
Mechanics written by Professor Michie for the use of the West Point 
cadets, it says— "We wonder what the present Woolwich cadet would 
say if required to master this Treatise iu a course of four months. 
To begin with he would not possess the knowledge of calculus which is 
presumed in the method of treatment of this book. How can it be 
explained that the mathematical standard of knowledge acquired at 
Woolwich is less now than 50 or 100 years ago, indging from the old 
^Woolwich Course of Mathematics And, on the other hand, how is 
it that the American cadet at West Point, with all his multifarious 
subjects, can yet be taken to such a high pitcli of reading as the present 
Treatise leads— as high as is now required for Cambridge mathematical 
bonours V’ The Royal Military Academy has, at any rate, nothing to 
learn from West Point in drill or discipline, and the former enjoys 
many advantages, such as the proximity of the Royal Arsenal and the 
School o£ Gunnery, also having the use of one of the best Riding 
Establishments in England, and being part of a large garrison, situated 
so that the cadets can see troops of all arms rnanoeavring at tlieir very 
gates any day of the week. The West Point system which permits no 
holidays, no money, and no recreation would be intolerable to young 
Englishmen of 17 to 22 years of age, nor would any one, it is believed, 
desire to see it introduced in England. The organisation of the West 
Point and Woolwich cadets is very similar, but, other things being equal, 
the Academy which has an auxiliary in a staff of valued and efficient non- 
commissioned officers should benefit accordingly. A part of the West 
Point system which must attract attention is that cadets going into the 
Cavalry and Infantry have to go through the same prolonged and 
highly scientific course as those entering the Engineers, Ordnance, and 
Artillery. The question why this is thought necessary was asked by 
the writer on the spot. The answer given was that officers of the 
United States Army, whatever branch of the service they belong to, 
frequently found themselves in remote places where they were often 
thrown on their own resources for all kinds of information, and that, 
therefore, it was considered desirable to give them such an education 
as would render them quite independent, and place them in p(.>ssession 
of every kind of scientific knowledge of which they might ever sta,iid 
in need. This remark might apply with equal force to tlie British 
Army. The United States Army is a small one, and naturally the 
Americans want to have it a good one, but, according to our ideas, most 
p^ple would consider a young man destined to lead the life of an 
officer in the Cavalry or Infantry would be better employed, for say the 
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last three years of the West Point course, learning his duty with liis 
regiment, than studying Differential Calculus, Eclectic Pliysiology, 
Civil Engineering and the like at the Academy, 

There are several other points it might be interesting to touch upon, 
such as the amount of money contributed by the parents of cadets 
towards the support of the Eoyal Military Academy and what it costs 
them, on an average, to prepare their sons for the entrance examination, 
and pay for their outfits, both as cadets and officers, also the com- 
parative pay of officers in the British and United States Armies. The 
time and trouble taken by the West Point Board of Visitors might he 
favourably commented upon, but even if the Woolwich Board of Visitors 
were ready to follow their example it is not probable that they would 
spend their fortnight of inspection in a Woolwich Hotel ! Space does 
not admit of further comparisons, so the writer will conclude by hoping, 
if he may be allowed to say so, that when any officer of the American 
Army visits the Eoyal Military Academy at Woolwich he will receive 
the same cordial welcome, and be given the same facilities for enquiry 
which were afforded to tlae writer when he visited the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Halifax, N.S., 

23rd May, 1892. 



I” TROOP (NOW “I” BATTERY), ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 
AT THE BATTLE OF PUENTES D’ONORE. 


BY 


COLONEL F. A. WHINTATES, late R.A. 


The Regiment has always shown considerable interest in the circum- 
stances connected with Captain R. BnlFs Troop at the battle of Fuentes 
D^Onore, 5th May^ 181 L when its 2nd Captain^ Norman Ramsay, so 
distinguished himself by his dashing exploit on that day. It is 
stx’ange we have no regimental record of the event, and only know of 
it through Napier’s often quoted description in his History of the 
Peninsular War.-’^ It has generally been assumed that the whole 
Troop was in this affair and was surrounded by the French cavalry. 
This I have always doubted because both Lieut. -Col. H. Fi’amingham^, 
who commanded the R.H.A., and Captain Bull, were present at the 
battle, as appears by reference to their services in Kane’s List.” Had 
the whole Troop been cut off we may fairly assume Bull, who was in 
command, would have been with it, not being so, we must conclude it 
was but a portion, and, I think, it can be shown by good evidence it was 
a division, or two guns* About 60 years ago, viz;., about 1830, there 
came out in the Unitecl Service Journal a series of papers entitled, The 
British Cavalry in the Peninsula,” as may be expected they give some 
information about the R.H.A. and as Troop was always with the 
cavalry there is more, perhaps, about it than others. In the volume of 
the Journal for 1832, page 459, occurs the following account of what 
did happen to a portion of I Troop on the eventful 5th of May, 
1811:— 

By reference to the plate of the Battle of Fuentes in Colonel Napier’s 
History, which is very good and clear, it will be observed that the 
River Turones and Nava-da-ver form a long plateau. The French 
cavalry having closed upon our side of Nava-da-ver made an impetuous 
charge on our picquets, and for a time were in possession of two of 
our guns, at least they were around the guns, and if the gallant 
Norman Ramsay had agreed scientifically he might fairly have ac- 
counted himself a prisoner. Such a thought never entered his noble 
mind, but heading his gunners he charged the enemy and cleared the 
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road for Ws guns.^ The French, who, by-the-hye, most foi^tunately 
for ns, were drunk, ^ came on at a rapid pace but in bad order, and 
were checked by diflerent squadrons as they came iip/^ The squadron 
which first came to the rescue was of the 14tli Light Dragoons 
led by Brotberton, other troops joined, and the French Colonel, 
Lamottc, was taken prisoner. I think the above may be considered to 
give the real facts of the case, and though it may be disappointing to 
find the whole Troop was not present, yet I am sure it is best to 
know the exact truth, without which history is valueless. 


1 There is an apparent discrepancy with respect to the position of the detachments ” in this 
account and in that by Napier. The latter puts them in rear, the former in front. The probable 
explanation, I thiuk, is that Eamsay AA'hen he charged the French cavalry had his “ detach- 
ments ” close behind him to open the way for his guns, having passed through the enemy ho 
would likely enough drop them to the “ rear to prevent the French Dragoons riding up along 
side and interfering wuth his gun teams. 

2 It is not an uncommon thing to attribute daring attacks to the effects of drink, and, I believe, 
often most unjustly. It will be remembered that General Liprandi asked the prisoners taken in 
the Light Cavalry Charge at Balaclava “ whether they were not drunk when they made so mad 
an attack.” 
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FIRE DISCIPLINE ; ITS NECESSITY IN A BATTERY OF 
HORSE OR FIELD ARTILLERY, AND THE BEST MEANS OF 

SECURING IT. 

BY 

MAJOR W. L. DAVIDSON, R.H.A. 


BIS BAT QIJI CITO BAT.’’ 


COMMENDED ESSAY. 1892. 


Definttioh of Fire Discipline. 

The manual of Field Artillery exercises tells us wliat Fire Discipline 
implies, but lays down no limits to its meaning. Officers are taught 
at Shoeburyness that it is now generally understood to be a com- 
bination of those qualities which enable the Commanding Officer to 
turn fire of any description, nature, and rate on any portion of the 
field at will.’^ The definition given by Major Eden Baker, in the 
R.A.L Proceedings of March last, ^ is evidently tentative. There 
is some truth, however, in his remark— when this term is used, it is 
never safe to conjecture, that the writer or speaker includes in it 
exactly the same functions that someone else does.’’^ 

Major Baker separates the Fire Management by the section 
officers, and the ^^Fire Control of the commander, under the head of 
Fire Tactics.’*'’ 

Both are included in Fire Discipline as applied to a battery of Horse 
or Field Artillery* Tactics is the science of mancBiivring and com- 
bining on the battle-field the different military units. But now the 
Brigade Division is the tactical unit ; and the Battery Commander has 
been relieved from tactical considerations, on purpose to enable him to 
concentrate his whole attention on the observation and control of the 
fire of his battery. 

It is most necessary that the term should be authoritatively defined. 
As used, at present, it includes the process of training, and also the 
result of that training at any given moment. For the instructions for 
practice lay down that before going to practice batteries can, and 
must be, exercised in the whole system of ranging and Fire Discipline 
as a drill,"” And credits are given, in the competitive practice, for 
Fire Discipline, i.e.y the results of training. Results alone tell on the 
actual field of battle, and depend on the state of Fire Discipline at 
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the moment. Without a fixed standard there can be no true com- 
parison/ nor uniform system o£ marking credits in the competitive 
practice. 

In the dictionary the meaning of the word discipline includes 
education^ instruction, rule of government, method of government, and 
punishment. It is doubtful if the sort of punishment permitted by 
regulation in the English Army ever has the slightest effect on men 
who are unable, or deliberately unwilling, to learn wbat is necessary. 
Terrible instances of the abuse of punishment in the German Army 
have lately come to notice. They are mentioned here simply as having 
evolved the most recent definition of discipline by a soldier of 
authority. In his despatch to the Reichstag, Prince George of Saxony 
declares that ^^ True discipline, while severity and energy are main- 
tained, is based on the fear of God, on education, on individual training, 
and on the development of the sense of honour. This has been 
proved over and over again in English history. Contrast the conduct 
of Haveloclris Ironsides and the God-forgotteii soldiers of John 
Company in the Indian Mutiny. Equally gallant under fiie, the latter 
were not worth their salt, no matter what depended on them, if there 
was a chance of drink or looting. The former were sneered at as 
^^Haveloclris Saiuts.^^ But their uniform good conduct elicited from 
blunt old Sale the characteristic aspiration: — ^^I wish to God the 
whole regiment were ^Haveloclris Saints’ for I never see a ^ Saint Mn 
the guard-room or his name in the defaulter’s book.” ^ 

Ail these considerations help to\vards a definition of Fire Discip- 
line.” To fulfil them it must combine a process leading to certain 
results and giving full play to the personal qualities, with a fixed 
standard of perfection as its aim. For the purpose of this essa^y it 
may be defined as : — The education and instruction of each individual 
the rules and method of government of the whole battery best adapted 
to enable every man to act on the' battle-field, even under the most 
trying and dangerous circumstances, with perfect obedience, intelli- 
gence, accuracy, and fearlessness, and to ensure such control and 
management of the fire of the battery as to obtain the best results 
from the weapon with which it is armed. 

Its Necessity m a Battery. 

It seems strange to modern ideas that anything need be written in 
proof the necessity of Fire Discipline. It appears obvious that officers, 
men, horses and harness, only exist in order to get their guns to the 
tactical point at the proper moment, and to shoot well when there. 
Yet the general recognition of this truth by the Regiment has been 
gradual and progressive. Even now it is not accepted in its entirety. 
Within the last three months Lord Roberts has said — For some 
reason, inexplicable to me, it has not been the fashion in the Horse 
Artillery to pay so much attention to shooting as in the Field, Moun- 
tain, and Garrison Batteries. This traditional neglect of a most 

essential military requirement may have arisen 

but, be the cause what it may, the fact is much to be regretted.”” 

* BngHfili Mea of Action, Havelock.” By AicHbaldHorbes. 

2 Speech at Artillery Bractice Camp, Delhi, 1893, 
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A study of the circumstances wHch gave rise to sucli a tradition, 
and the successive advances towards perfection in Fire Discipline will 
he of interest, and a valuable aid in proving its necessity. 

The artillery of England has taken no part in European warfare 
since rifled guns and far-reaching shell, with accurate time fuzes, have 
become recognised factors in an engagement. Officers and men bad 
been accustomed to short ranges, to guns served smartly enough, 
no doubt, but laid entirely at individual caprice. In 1857 a period of 
peace set in. The energies of all ranks were devoted to precision of 
drill and polish of turn-out. 

In 1866 the breech-loading rifle revolutionised modern tactics, and 
the comparative loss of value in mobile artillery set men thinking. 

Gunners began to study the reasons of this apparent deficiency in 
their arm. The results of this study were practically shown by the 
Prussians in 1870-71. Prince Kraft, in comparing the efficiency of 
their artillery in 1870 with what it had been in 1866, says : ‘^‘' I could 
never have believed that the instruction given in time of peace would 
have borne such excellent fruit in spite of the excitement of action. 

Batteries of English artillery were mobilised, and actually under 
orders to proceed to the Belgian frontier. The events of the Franco- 
German War were eagerly followed and discussed in England, 

Admiration of the success of the German artillery gave a stimulus 
which the English artillery officei*s sadly needed. Individuals began 
working by rule of thumb, but there was no definite or uniform 
system. The Manual of Field Artillery Exercises of 1861, of 228 
pages, does not contain one word of instruction in gunnery, except as 
to purely mechanical routine drill. The Manual of 1873 gives instruc- 
tions as to laying, judging distances, ammunition and, still more 
important, an ontline of course of instimctiou. This is the first real 
acknowledgment of the necessity of Fire Discipline. 

In 1875 the importance of doing something to imin ike personnel 
was so successfully urged by a few leading artillery officers that a land 
range was secured at Okeliampton. 

Prizes for skill-at-arrns were introduced in 1876, and a thorough 
and systematic course of instruction ordered to be carried out in each 
battery. 

From this date a new era commences. The Regiment began to 
admit the necessity of Fire Discipline. But only by slow degrees. 
In 1877 Colonel Fox Strangways writes If opinion in the Regi- 
ment were convinced that good shooting was essential to success in 
war, the greater part of the difficulty would be overcome.*^^^ In 1880 
we read, ^^for some years past it has been gradually becoming apparent 
that the position, duties, and responsibilities of the junior regimental 
officers, must undergo an entire change in order to meet the altered 
conditions of modern warfare.^^^ 


^ Letters on Artillery.’^ 

2 B.A.I. “ Proceedings,” Yol. IX., page 406. 

^B.A.I. Proceedings,’" by Lieutenant A. M. Murray, S.H.A., Yol. XI., page 373. 

XoTB. — Tbe whole of this remarkable article bears directly on the subject of this essay, and the 
matter is as true and weighty now as when it was written. 
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The Gold Medal Essay of 1882 states that still may be heard the 
echo of an earlier creed/it used to run— give your gunners good guns, 
good officers, and proper clothing, and British pluck will do the rest/^^ 
In 1888 we learn that ‘'it seems difficult to believe that guns are laid 
on the same principles that ruled in the beginning of the century/' - 
That this was the case no one can doubt who remembers the system 
on which batteries were brought into action and ranged at Tel-el-Kebir. 
"It was only in 1886 that the attention of the troops was, for the first 
time, specially directed to the necessity for a higher standard of Fire 
Discipline .... it may fairly be said that the main desideratum 
of the cavalry and artillery was to get back to barracks with a mini- 
mum of delay.’' ^ The term appears for the first time in the R.A.I. 
"Proceedings'’ in 1882, Colonel Pratt writes, "The main reason 
that the actual destructive effect of artillery in the field is so far below 
what it theoretically ought to be, is due to defect in Fire Disciplitie." ^ 

This was the position of the pioneers in the Regiment when the 
translation of Prince Kraft's Letters appeared. His reasons for the 
failure of the artillery in 1866, and its wonderful success in 1870, 
became common property. The immediate demand for instruction 
dates from the publication of this correspondence. 

The world knows not, as yet, the full effect that modern artillery 
may produce. With artillery " if superiority is established in the first 
few minutes of action, the issue is determined. The battery possessing 
less knowledge and training cannot even count on being able to retire." ^ 
The artillery that can crush the enemy's artillery fire has paved the 
way to victory. This is the object of all military affairs. The French 
possessed a long service army, and a superior arm, they were not 
inferior in numbers or resource. That they were beaten by the Ger- 
mans was due simply to discipline in the highest meaning of the word, 
and the practical knowledge of their work shown by every grade. 

The following conclusions may safely be drawn from the letters of 
Prince Kraft, and the experience of recent Continental wars : — 

1. The training necessary to the efficient service of the present 
field guns in action cannot be given after taking the field. 

2. Individual education alone will produce a state of discipline 
which will maintain steadiness in the fighting line. 

3. Those only whose peace training has been complete and thorough 
can be relied on in the heat and excitement of battle. 

Thus the lessons of the past point steadily to the necessity of Fire 
Discipline. They are confirmed by the teaching of the present. Lord 
Roberts addressed the batteries at Delhi as follows : — " I do not hesi- 
tate to impress on you the supreme importance of becoming thoroughly 
conversant with those technical details on which your military efficiency 
depends. I refer to the prepaiing and fixing of fuzes, the laying of 

Coloael H. A. Siaytla, VoL Xll.jpage 127, ■ 

2 E.AJ. “Proceedings/’ Vol. XII. 

2 Eeport of tiie A.-A.^G. for Musketry in India, 1891, 

4 E.A.I, “Proceedings/’ VoL XII., page 278. 

s Major G. S. Ckrke, E,E., E.A.I, “ Proceedings/’ August, 1891, 
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the gunSj the service of ammunition generally/ an on the part of 
cominaiidiDg officers^ the observation of fire . , . . The posses- 

sion of a superior force of well-served artillery would,, in all probability, 
lead to victory. To ensure that this confidence in our branch of the 
service may never be misplaced, every available opportunity must be 
taken advantage of in peace time to make the service of the guns,, not 
only as accurate, but as rapid as possible/^ ^ 

Means op Seciteing FxPiE Discipline. 

The means of securing Fire Discipline may be divided into : — 

1. Those available within the battery. 

2. Those external to the battery. 

Means Within the Batteey. 

Carlyle tells ns ‘'Hhere is notliing in the world you can conceive so 
difficult, primti faoie, as that of getting a set of men gathered together, 
rough, rude, and ignorant people — gather them together, promise 
them a sliilling a day, rank them up, give them a very sharp and 
severe drill — ^for the word ‘^drilT seems as if it meant the treatment 
that would force them to learn — and there is the man, a piece of an 
animated machine, a wonder o£ wonders to look at. He will go and 
obey one man, and walk into the cannon^s mouth for him, and do any- 
thing whatever that is commanded of him by his General Officer.^^^ 
This, roughly as it is put, is the object in view. 

The system laid down in the official manuals is admirable, and com- 
plete even to the number of hours to be devoted to each subject. 
Supplemented by the instructions for practice, just issued, it must be 
the foundation of all battery teaching. No power exists within the 
battery to subtract one tittle therefrom. It follows that the applica- 
tion and success of such a system must depend upon the personal 
qualities of officers and men. Some of these are natural, but all are, 
more or less, to be acquired. Some have, by instinct, all the habits of 
military foresight, which in others are the result of professional educa- 
tion and long experience. Unfortunately, no examination test can 
guage to what extent such qualities exist in any individual. For 
instance, almost, if not quite, the most valuable quality a battery 
officer can possess, is the faculty of getting the greatest amount of 
good and willing work out of those under him. Yet nothing can 
prove its existence but the experience of actual hard work and real 
difficulties. 

The influence of the officers on the Fire Discipline of a battery 
can hardly be over-estimated. Both officers and men have lately 
developed a hearty desire for progress. This is much to the credit 
of the Majors, for it must not be forgotten that most of them began 
their career under totally different conditions from those which obtain 
at present. Such conditions exert a marked influence on a manhs 
character, and it is no easy task to shake off habits and prejudices 
impressed on his, more or less, plastic nature as a young officer. 

1 Speech, to batteries afc Practice Camp, 1892. 

- Address to Students of Edinburgh XJniTersitjj April 2 , 1866, 
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The subaltern of to-day is somewhat apt to underrate the advan- 
tao-es -which he enjoys, and it is good for him to know the sort of 
experience that his seniors went through. Thus he will learn to appre- 
ciate the higher aims which lie before him, and more thoroughly 
understand how loyally his senior officex's^ as a rule; have adopted the 
new teaching. 

The Major. 

When the present Majors of batteries joined the Regiment they 
found it permeated with the spirit of caste^ so graphically described 
in Prince KrafPs 7th Letter.'’^ ^ Their divisions were composed of 
old soldiers/ many of them decorated with the Crimean or Mutiny 
medals, some with both. Such N.-O. officers and men were more 
adapted to teach a young officer than he to instruct them. The men 
who joined or left a battery in the coui'se of a year might often be 
numbered on the fingers. Under such circumstances, it was difficult 
for subalterns to learn the rudiments of their profession. A luxinous 
standard of barrack- square efficiency was general, and every one was 
satisfied if tins standard was outwardly attained at inspections. With 
such a system the importance of details essential to success in xvar is 
apt to be forgotten ; and the natural indolence of tlie majority gradually 
lowers the conception of the amount of work which can be extracted 
from the men. The wave of German military views, which passed 
over England in 1871, contained sufficient volume of truth to sweep 
away most of the ideas these officers had been taught to cherish. One 
relic alone was left them of the old creed. It is still acknowledged 
that precision of drill is the easiest method of securing perfect personal 
control to the commander. But, apart from routine drill, a system of 
instruction had to be invented. The results of individual energy and 
initiative soon became apparent, but there was no uniformity in these 
results in different batteries. In 1872 came the introduction of short 
service, and the obligation it entails on every officer of teaching his 
men. Successive systems of instruction began to appear in the 
official manuals, lectures became more and more general, and now 
there is almost a danger lest training become too artificial. 

On. an emergency a complicated system will break down. Efficiency 
is a healthy growth, attaining real vitality in the open not in the forcing- 
house. 

Mr. Darwin originated the remark, which has been endorsed by all 
military historians, that mutual confidence is the one quality com- 
mon to^ the discipline of the present and the past. It is only where 
this exists, between the commander and all ranks, that Eire Discipline 
can attain perfection ; and to ensure it he must have a real interest in 
the efficiency of his battery. Lord Roberts says, When artillery 
officers think of the tremendous effect their guns may produce in the 
day of battle, provided their naen have been taught to make the most 
of them, it is difficult to imagine their being satisfied with anything 
short of absolute proficiency.-*^^ 

1 ** Letters on ArtiUery.” 

2 Speeckiftt Delhi, 1892 . ^ 
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Witboiit tbis spirit BO amount of tecbnical knowledge or smartness 
on parade will produce tbe same results. The interest must be real, 
.it must be constant, and embrace eYerything connected with tbe bat- 
tery and its esprit de cor This implies — unceasing patient effort to 
attain and maintain perfection in tbe many different departments of 
■which a battery consists, constant training of tbe officers and K.-G.O.^s 
to bear tbe responsibilities of their particular role^ making those 
responsibilities both thorough and cleaidy defined. 

Foresight, common sense, and energy, are appropriate to the Major'^s 
routine duties ; but it must be evident to his subordinates that he does 
not waste nervous energy on insignificant ends. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of detail, without the tendency to give so much 
attention to minuter errors, as to risk the well-being of the whole. 
In fact, he must fulfil Carlyle’s advice, ‘^Neither let mistakes and 
wrong directions — of which every man falls into many — discourage 
you. Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be right, he will grow 
more and more right. .... Study to do faitlifuliy whatsoever 
thing in your actual situation you find either expressly or tacitly laid 
to your charge ; that is your post ; stand in it like a true soldier ; 
silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all human situations have 
many.’’ .... Study what thoughts past men had in them — 
what actions past men did . . . but remember that a man 

perfects himself by work much more than by reading. They ai*e a 
growing kind of men that can easily combine the two things — wisely, 
valiantly, can do what is laid to their hand in their present sphere, 
and prepare themselves withal for doing other wider things, if such lie 
before them.”^ Such are the qualities that make for Fire Discipline. 
If men are accustomed to find them in their commander during the 
routine of barrack life, they will take the field confident in him and in 
his power of responding to new exigencies. 

The correct observation of fire and a quick eye for country are 
equally necessary. It is seldom in his power to obtain the practice 
required in the former. Hunting, shooting, and stalking are invalu- 
able for teaching the latter. A good oflScer, who has cultivated the 
habit of observation, may improve himself, professionally, during a 
month’s leave, more than in six months of barrack-square soldiering. 

Gun Deill of the Battery. — Under the Major. 

Gun drill should be assimilated, as much as possible, to service con- 
ditions. Every number must have his under-study. The commander 
himself should always have a ^^fighting-book” to record the targets, 
bracket, range, and length of fuze. Some signal, such as dropping 
this book, may be arranged to signify that he is Jf or s cle combat^ when 
the command must be, at once, continued by tbe next senior. Section 
Officers should, occasionally, kill their active numbers, by a touch on 
the head or other signal ; men can thiis be taught to adapt themselves 
to any duty at a moment’s notice. The accurate transmission of orders, 
correct intervals in ordinary fire,” and rapid switching on to fresh 
targets require constant practice. Carbine shooting is a great assist- 


1 ‘‘‘Letfers of advice to a joung man.” — Carlyle. 
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ance in teacting yonng soldiers to lay. In firing with case^ men must 
be trained never to run their guns up so long as the object is in view, 
and, as a rule, far too much time is expended on laying. The care of 
the gun-park with the r2-pr. and Mark IL carriage is of the gravest 
importance. The subaltern^s report of ^^all correct to the Captain, 
on every parade, is no matter of easy routine. It takes their constant 
attention to ensure that each round of ammunition is ready, and that 
all the complicated fittings are perfectly adjusted. 

For instance, the brakes may be out of order, or the buffer not 
quite full of oil. The spare asbestos pads^ should be constantly 
tested on the mushroom head ; not only by the limber gunners, but by 
every number. It is not sufficient to rely on them as simre, they must 
also be ready for use. The fitting is so nice, that the least thing throws 
them out of gear, especially if the mushroom head were heated by 
rapid firing. Then it may be found that the clip-head spring will not 
close, or that the breech-block will jam in the bore, and the gun is 
useless ! This constantly happens in the gun-park, but it would be a 
serious matter in the third stage of the fight ! The service ammuni- 
tion should always be brought up to the guns, and the gunners exercised 
in changing the contents of the boxes till the manipulation of every 
single article on charge becomes a second nature. There is no jump 
with the Mark IL carriage, and it is simpler to ^vork in degrees and 
minutes, as the present scale of yards on the tangent sight is not cor- 
rect. Nos. 2 should be taught to lay quickly for direction from the 
end of the handspike, especially with ScotFs sights ; and to traverse 
the gun so that the layer shall always find the target in the field of 
the sight. They are less likely to make mistakes, having the whole 
horizon in view ; whereas the layer may find the wrong target through 
the telescope, and lay on it if pressed for time. 

Captain and Subalterns. 

Those qualities requisite in the commander are equally necessary in 
the junior officers; for at any moment the command may devolve on 
one of them. The Captain has few opportunities of practically learn- 
ing his proper duty of supplying ammunition and replacing casualties 
in the field ; so he must make it his business to study the theory the 
more thoroughly. He should be responsible for the condition of those 
carriages and stores required on mobilisation. The responsibility of 
Section Officers must be acknowledged absolute and direct. Results 
are what are wanted; ways and means may be left to them. Reality 
and energy in their own work will secure application in their subor- 
dinates. To make good men, or get good work, they must give 
responsibility to individuals. 

But the individual must first be thoroughly trained in his own sphere. 
The confidence of their men is onjy to he gained through work. Spas- 
modic efforts will not obtain it. Nothing is more dangerous than 
sudden inroads of smartness. Tact must be combined with discipline. 
The Duke of Wellington says, ^^In a young officer discipline must he 

^3iown where by simply scratching the covering with the finger nail to remove a 
mtle gnt the pad became useless. — (fith edition Questions and Answers 12-pr. B.L./* bv a 
JMajor, R.A.) . 
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combmed with letting his men feel that in him they ha’^’e a com- 
panion^ friend, and adyiser/^ No man shonld join or leave a section 
of a battery without a personal interest being shown in him by his 
Sectional Officer. Individual characters must be studied^, and instruc- 
tion adapted accordingly. The more a man is interested in his work 
the better he will do it. 

Lbgtuees. 

An excellent ontline of lectures on gunnery is given in the Manual 
of Field Artillery Exercises.^^ Subalterns who have sufficient zeal 
and talent to fill in this outline^ with matter of wholesome interest to 
the men, will soon raise the standard of Fire Discipline in their bat- 
teries. A high ideal must be kept up. This is the only way in which 
men can be taught the spirit of devotion to doty on which a battery 
must rely in times of difficulty. Many of the minor episodes in 
Prince Kraft^s Letters ensure breathless attention ; and the story 
of the ^^One Year Volunteer Klopsch/^ well told, may have valuable 
results at practice. Soldiers in the present day ai*e anxious to learn, 
keen to get on, and easily influenced. Fire Discipline requires that 
the fighting instincts and military qualities of each one should be 
developed to the greatest possible extent. It is equally important to 
cultivate the moral faculties. Self-control, self-reliance, intelligence 
and self-respect, are essential to the common end. Self-respect, above 
all, makes men truthful and loyal ; armed with self-respect a man will 
not prostitute his work to a lower level than his best. Much may be 
done in this way to kindle esprit de corps and raise the moral tone 
among men. For this purpose Smiles*' books on Character and 
Self-Help supply many useful anecdotes ; and it will repay any 
officer to study and adapt to battery requirements a paper on The 
Training of our Recruits/^ by Colonel G. Hatchell.^ 

Indeed, it is fatal to Fire Discipline that men should not be instructed 
in what is likely to happen in action. Most officers have some idea of 
shells bursting all about, of officers, men, and horses dropping under 
an enemy's fire ; but on this subject the mind of the ordinary gunner 
or driver is, more or less, a blank. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
writes : — When men know and trust their leaders and comrades, 
and are thoroughly awai’e of the sort of danger they are likely to 
incur they are no longer to be startled, but will go quietly and reso- 
lutely into action as they would to a parade/'^ 

And he instances a well-known trait of English character : At the 
first moment of a mine explosion the miners will run ; but immediately 
after, though they are well aware of the danger, should volunteers be 
called for to descend plenty are to be had, and even men who have 
just escaped will return to confront any risk.'^ 

Short and well chosen stories of what has happened in wai’, such as 
Mercer's Battery at Waterloo," or Major Parsons' account of the 
^^Ingogo Riv'er," will raise the character of soldiers and stimulate 
their fighting instincts. 

1 “The training' of our Eecriiits.” — Colonel O. Hatcheil, “jEt.U.S.I. Journal/^ September, 

1891 ./ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

- “ The War Training of the aSTavy.*' — “ TT.S. Magazine,” September, 1890. 
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To Indtjob the N.-O.O.’s to Lecture, 


By sketching the outline of a few simple lectures and encouragino- 
the senior N.-O.O. s to deliver them, a subaltern will improve both 
teachers and pupils. He should himself generally be present at these 
lectures, a^d induce tlie latter to ask questions freely. Such teachino- 
gives N.-^G.O. s a much greater interest in the proficiency of their 
men j and men learn increased respect for, and confidence in their 
H.-G.O.s. The more interesting such lectures are made, the more 
they will be regarded as a welcome change from the monotony of 
marching or standing gun drill. Little real progress is made in these 
dulls in veiy cold or wet weather ,• but in this way any afternoon may 
be turned to profit. In the present state of the Eeginmnt it is Zt Z 
much to affirm that a senes of short, well thought-out lectures on 
professional subjects, m addition to the regulation drills, is one of the 
best means of securing Fire Discipline in a battery. 

Recreation. 

In the artillery the work is so constant in the open air that bodilv 
health IS pretty well secured. The work is often hard, and for th s 
leason, if not required for parade, men prefer to rest in their barrack- 
rooms,^ unless recreation is made both popular and convenienr Tto 

dlXwed°Ttkfdiffic* « “’’r It'*'-'’ •« I’® 

Anvth nf of getting up a match among the men. 

powers Sa dex erVrf souS 

of one another, and thefe outino's do ™ *f’7 little 

camaradem which should pervade fll ra^ks 

habits of good order; they require coiol 

truthfulness they could not be carried T Tl i 

of fair play, and annreciatinu r>f nl i promote the love 

of mind. pluck ; and they stimulate generosity 

N..o.o;^s. 

a battery. K^Ha’s^have^^adTmi*^^ hackbone of Fire Discipline in 
of recent years tliafc aff pi- h * t ^ ^ str^es in technical knowledge 
•ess they Ire Lt to foil Okeh.mptou and Shoebury! 

find in nSS L S »me neornih 

againtt, this is a yefy re al go-t T" ‘’’“T''’ “ 

Ime of sight, recoil of carriao-p^^n ^ percussion fuze, 

the brain of most N -0 O's^ ®^t once to 

will in the world, ne;er rea"W best 

gun fired with a service char/e wl them till they have seen a 
rvice ciiarge. No system which ignores the weak- 
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nesses of human nature will answer. Much allowance must be made, 
and patient explanations given. In these days of general education, 
a sergeant can only keep ahead of his men by reading up his profes- 
sion;^ he must prove to his sub-division that he is fit to be their 
leader in any emergency. His constant business is to give subtilty 
to the simple, to the young man knowledge.^^ He must study the 
iudividual characters of all h\s men, but more especially of his layers. 
On them, in a great measure, the Fire Discipline depends, as without 
uniform laying any attempt to fight a battery as a whole most fail. 
The sort of intelligence required to pick out a target quickly, set 
scales, &c., is not always combined with a quiefc temper. Their 
demeanour must be closely watched on critical occasions, and a judg- 
ment formed of the probable accuracy of their actions. Men often fail 
absolutely at competitive practice who are first-class in the barrack- 
square. It has been proved over and over again that one man, by bad 
laying, can ruin a whole yearns practice under ordinary peace conditions. 
It is a great step in the right direction that the Commanding Officer is 
allowed to take such matters into consideration when awarding prizes 
to gun-layers.^ He can trace the error to a particular sub-division 
by a careful comparison of each round with the relative range; mak- 
ing allowance for the gun rectangle at that range. A sergeant 
who takes a proper pride in his sub-division should constantly impress 
these facts on his gun-layers, and the tremendous importance of cool- 
ness in all who may have to lay guns in the field. 

N,-O.O.^s should never forget that their example has the greatest 
influence on the young soldiers who compose the majority in a barrack- 
room ; this is a real responsibility. The career of many a man depends 
on the circumstances which surround him on first joining a battery. 
If he finds professional zeal and a good tone, he will soon conform 
himself to both. 

Many difficult and irksome duties have to be faced during a N.-O.O.'^s 
service. In order to gain that respect from his men which is necessary 
to Fire Discipline he must never show a sign of wishing to shirk a 
duty however humble it may appear, and always bear in mind that 

He that is soon angry deale th foolishly, and a man of wicked devices 
is hated.'^^ 

Signalling and Judging Distance. 

Anyone of the intelligence of a N.-O.O. can teach himself the morse 
alphabet in a very few days sufficiently to be able to read and send 
simple messages. It is always possible that, on service, the ability to 
do so might be of great importance to himself and others. Many of 
our stations give few opportunities of teaching N.-G.O.^s to judge 
distances. Route marching should be freely utilised for this purpose. 
One would be astonished at the wild guesses made by men before 
some education has been given on this point. Many of the rank 
and file cannot tell how many yards there are in a mile or a furlong. 

Before an artillery N.-C.O. can be of much use as an instructor he 


1 A manual for N.-C.O.’s has just been published offiemliy', 
? Instructions for Practice, 1892, 
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Should be able to mate a fair estimate of the distance to any prominent 
object within two miles. Nos. 1 can do a great deal to educate them- 
plves in this and in inap reading ; their men soon become interested 
in the subjects, and it is carious to see what excitement is caused in 
pacing the distance on the spot, or measuring it on a map. These 
occupations lighten the tedium of the march, and raise wholesome 
subjects of conversation. 

Men. 

The men, with very few exceptions, are fairly educated, and excellent 
material, ivery encouragement should be given to induce self-educa- 
tion amongst them. It costs little, for instance, to hang up boards 
containing the morse alphabet, or a few simple gunnery rules, in everv 
barrack^oom. The progress in Fire Discipline entirely depends on 
their officers and N.-O. officers, subject to the local advantages or 
disadvantages of the station in which the battery lies. 

Means Esteenal to the Baiteet. 

^ influences from outside, which affect Fire Discipline in a battery, 
OTe so numerous and differ so widely both in their nature and impor- 
tance that an essay like the present can only touch the fringe of the 
subject. Almost every suggestion towards efficiency in the English 
Amy resolves itself into a Treasury question. The artilleryman and 
unfortunately, regard each from diametrically opposite 
points of view, let, in many cases, the intelligent tax-payer would 
Thecr™^ gunner if the broad facts were laid clearly Ufore him 

tance n? W 'T and grasps the impot 

tance of having its small force of mobile artillery perfect both in »«•- 

sound and m fnd. Belying on the truth of the proverb “ tK L 
that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more 

s5endffir£3’50?OOo1n^^^ to poverty,” the Germans are in the act of 
spenamg A,d,5UO,000 in order to develop their Field Artillery. 

Competitive Peactiob. 

General NaWs Prize in India led the way. The new svstem of 

in Fire Discipline ! It is credited whh ■in**®''’ superior 

by the former Two L+tf • ^ ul ^ i 50 marks, against 45 gained 

dpline, but the results (216™and (IM) of\heirG^^ 

13th and 17th on the list ni. ^ Vf- only place them 

third prize. 1 ^ qualifying for a second, the other for a 

-■ /■ '•fcb'ioea.oteeem to MIj win the enormous difference 

SvMnwy of C5ompoti%;R;;;^e.”--EJ.X 1892, 
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in fire power/ or the remark made in reference to the latter batch — 
'Vthere must be something very wrong in the training and command 
of a battery to lead to such a serious defect in a vital poiiit/^^ To 
judge from the summary of competitive practice, the six Horse Artil- 
lery Batteries from Aldershot and Woolwich are superior in Fire Dis- 
cipline to the first prize batteries from Newbridge. But they failed ii 3 
fire power, and to qualify for a prize. The number of dummies disabled 
in a series may depend on many variable conditions of range, light, 
weather, and luck, apart from accurate laying and observation of fire. 
At Qkehampton, especially, there is little difference, so far as shooting 
is concerned, between a battery that scores 320 and another scoring 
250, on the sort of targets used in the series. That the 58th Field 
Battery (which thoroughly knows the ground, and is noted for its 
proficiency in rapid and accurate shooting only scored 190 on the 
targets, pretty well proves this fact. Taking the figures for last year 
the 49th Field Battery heads the list, but if the maximum for Fire 
Discipline were raised to 400, the order of merit would run 
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A consideration of these facts seems to point to the conclusion that 
the credits given for effects on the targets are too high compared with 
the marking for Fire Discipline. . The element of luck may tell con- 
siderably in the former, but never in the latter, if the judging is 
uniform. This year the maximum has been increased to iOO. This 
does not appear sufficient to counteract the element of luck, and 

adequately discriminate between the various shades of excellence to 
which the batteries have been worked ^ It appears unsatisfactory 
that a battery which is credited with only three-quarters of full marks 
should head the list. Good shooting must always bo a mie qnd non^ 
but if Fire Discipline is to be secured it must be made the prominent 
feature in the competitive practice of the future. 

System of Commano. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the fact that the shooting of . 

1 Para. 68 ‘‘ Instructions for Practice, 1392.” 

3 Experiences at Okeiiampton in 1891,” by Captain W. It, Wkite, B.A., R.A.I. ^‘Proceed- 
ings,” January, 1892. 

3 “ Experiences at Okebampton, 1891,” by Captain W. Xi. Wbite, B.A, 
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the batteries from the larger stations is not good. Only one out of 
JO batteries from single out-stations failed to qualify for a prLf 
I^ineteen out of 24 from those stations where more than two batteS 
are quartered, did so fail ; and only one first prize was secured 
amongst them. In such places many things militate against prelimi 
nary ms ruction. The distances to the gun-parks and” drill grounS 
aie greatei, and also the number of men that are employed, and out of 
the Majors reach. 1 here is seldom any ground close to barracks 
signalling, and range-finding can be carried on in spare 

This raises the question of administration, and the local onnor- 

tunities that are given to batteries. oppor- 

Oolonel Mannce, after repeating Prince KrafPs maxims that artil- 
eiy must (1) be able to hit ; (2) be in a position to come into action 
at the right moment, writes:— “It depends far more, in Endand 
■ upon Generals commanding districts and divisions, and on their f afe 
than upon artillery ofiicers whether this result is attained or not t/ 

IS almost impossible for the most zealous artillery officer to keep up 
the confidence and spirits of his battery, and to keep their work to 
the proper level, if on every occasion they find that because he 

Three ai^ giave wori^, and pregnant with infloence on Fire Discinlirift 
At Aldershot S.r Erelyn Wood, and the senior reotaenfj „&!' 

ave assimilated all artillery movements but actual \attery drill to 
service conditions. Excent fnr j i 

practically aboli,hed.''S‘o^£ tre oSoiSs^fS* w f ej 

fvJd''^ make long steady advances into the preliminary position to 

large; area will eC S obtaTnedVLVffi^^^^ "" 

lent advice of Lord EobLs be ct“ouV"“ ArevJ® 

?“» “ -- pSL.^.hnU 

should be brons'ht nu +a + 1 ^ Sliells and cartridges 

accuratelv kid ^ j fuzes bored and set, the guns 

la <3, puffs of powder burned to test observat on of fire 

Rom Oltob^rlm SarthV° “■'> ““m"" 

carriage can be driven ii^o aoltn ®ii^gle place where a wheeled 
____g_J^g_ ^rivea into action and th e guns fired with blank; or 

■ 1' by Colonel Maurice, «.a; — — 

2 Speech at Delhi, 1892, - 
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•wbere observation of fire can be practised with petards. In spite of 
all this, the preliminary training of batteries for Okehampton must be 
got through, somehow, by the end of May. Something must be done ! 

It would seem possible, for instance, to send the batteries of a divi- 
sion each to some place five or six miles from barracks, with orders to 
start from thence at a given time, rendezvous, advance up the Common 
into the preliminary position, and come into action. The men like an 
outing on a fine morning, and the horses would be hardened for the 
march to Okehampton or raanoenvres at Aldershot. It would also 
clear the Common of three batteries for the greater part of the morn- 
ing ; and a march past and inspection, after such a trial, would test 
the condition of the horses, the fitting of the harness, and the way 
the kits are put on, much better than if the batteries had just turned 
out of stables. 

A narrow platform across the top of the Common, north of the 
Camp stables, might he metalled and gravelled like a barrack-square. 
It would not be more unsightly than the maneges. In this way many 
fine mornings in winter could be utilised. Two or three guns, with 
their limbers and wagons, might be dropped there, while the horses 
were being exercised on the roads, and their detachments given much 
profit in laying (both direct and with auxiliary marks}, handling of 
ammunition, and general duties. Signallers and range-finders could be 
exercised under the eye of an officer, and instruction given in the nse 
of the telescope and Scott^s sights. The position lends itself to all 
this, and also to firing with blank, while petards might be puffed on 
the barrack-field to teach observation of fire and height of burst. 
The officers could acquire the habit of lucidly describing targets to be 
laid on ; and men would learn, not only to pick them up quickly, but 
to lay on the very targets they would find in the field, as constant 
opportunities occur of laying on the guard mounting, exercising order, 
or a regiment or battery route marching. Short courses of N.-O.O.'^s 
could thus be taught everything, as well as at Bhoeburyness, with the 
exception of actual firing with the service charge. 

These are mere suggestions, made with all deference, but deliberately 
put forward as instances of the direction in which the Regiment must 
move if Fire Discipline is to be secured. 

Drill Sheds. 

It would be an economy to build drill sheds, well lighted, and with, 
lecture rooms, containing models and drawings of the guns, carriages, 
and ammunition, in onr large stations. Money is wasted, because time 
and energy are squandered through the want of them. At Woolwich, 
a constant stream of some 2000 young fellows is passing through the 
depots to service batteries. The means of training this body are 
absolutely inadequate. In every battery there are a few men genuinely 
anxious to get on, and interested in their profession for its own sake ; 
in a large station there may be many such. They form a valuable 
nucleus ; but, at present, too little encouragement is given to voluntary 
efforts. The advantage of a place where they could examine models, 
read up manuals, and practice signalling or firing with Morris tubes. 
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in their spare eTenings, would not only be appreciated by them but Hp 

9> r6al assista/Dce towards JPiro Disciplin©. * ^ 

Gtarrison and Other Employments. 

The admimsh-ation can help Battery Commanders enormously. One 
of theinchief difficulties, in a large station, is in getting hold of their 
men. There are so many fatigues, guards, and garrison employments 
that it takes the remnant of a battery their whole time to groom the 
horses and clean the carriages and harness, especially during the drill 
season. Batteries might, in turn, be entirely relieved from such duties 

trT’nvIw^l’ might be paid 

to Loxd Wolseley s suggestion that “it is to be hoped that all bits 

cnains,_stirrup _and other iron work, over which hours are now uselessly 

spent m burnishing, may in future be either nickelled or lacquered^ 

V ■ daily in this folly would suffice to 

toch him^^much that he is ignorant of, but which is essential to his 
were done our small drill grounds could be 
9^r.'\in nSn ^ S"““er’s day, instead of only from 

rv,Pn°S suggests that all permanently employed 

ment. This would ease the work and give opportunities of thorouc^h 
tiainmg to all ranks. Nothing would do more for Fire Discipline than 
an increase of, at least, 18 gunners and 12 driyersto the preset estab- 
hshment of six-gun batteries. The Horse Artillery, if moMiSd at 

S for tW trained drivers, on whom the Captains could 

y, 101 their fiist and second line of wagons. It is impossible to read 

out of ammunition in the field ® with- 

out recalling Innce Kraft s remark, “it is not then sufficient to wi'ci, 
that masses of artillery shall be brought un in t1™f > ■ ^ 

A. w‘r ‘r ■'"* ?,"" »“ <io^»s It.- 

ance in^stailes the •“ ^^attenes improved by their assist- 

' The Staff of the Bkioadb Division. 

tant dufeLTliid^Cn fLIh^ aT? 

thebatterfes of a divliou ihto ^ 

the spot where the limbers and was-onf position, pointing out 

- — — Aimocrs ana wago ns are to remain when the guns 

Sol^er»s Pockefc-BoofcP^^ ~ 

2 “ Instructions for Practice, 1892. 

Iietters on Aitiflery,** 

Ai laid aowffl la «E.a. standing Orders,” Seo; XIV., para. 14 . 
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are in action ; in addition to wliiclt "he is the vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of orders from the Lieut.-Colonel. . 

But, at present, he may be a Captain or subaltern borne on the 
establishment of one of the batteries of the division. The Fire Dis- 
cipline of his battery must suffer, especially if he happens to be a 
Captain, as it has no guarantee for the supply of ammunition. If the 
Brigade Division is to be the tactical unit, it must be complete in 
itself, and have its staff of Adjutant, Quarter-Master, vStaff- Sergeants, 
and Gaiinery-Instructor. Recruits join batteries in driblets, but if 
this arrangement were adopted they could be put through uniform 
courses of marching, riding, gymnasium, sword, carbine, and recruit’s 
gun drill in ferger classes, under divisional arrangements. This has 
proved a success in the French and German Armies, where the recruits 
all join on the same day, and obtain uniform preliminary training, 
uninterrupted by fatigues. 

Dischaegb of Worthless Soldiers. 

Officers commanding divisions should be given greater facilities for 
discharging men of bad character, or insufficient intelligence. The 
present system of drafting the bad characters from the dep6ts to 
service batteries^ is most injurious to Fire Discipline. They are 
usually drivers, very young, and quite unfit for the hard work required 
of them. In many cases this tends to crime and disgust with the 
service, and they either desert or go to prison, thereby throwing 
increased wox'k on the already attenuated establishments. 

There ai*e not many of them, audit would have a most wholesome 
effect if they were summarily discharged, and the batteries kept up to 
strength, especially in the Horse Artillery. 

Ihducements to Sblf-Improvemeht. 

Two suggestions of Lord Waiitag'e’s Committee affect the subject 
of this essay : — 

1. That all Acting-Bombardiers should have extra pay. 

2. That deferred pay should be done away with in its present form. 

There is not enough inducement to men to work hard to qualify for 
an acting stripe or as a first-class gunner or driver. No difierence is 
made at present between a keen intelligent man and a lazy slovenly 
fellow, so long as the latter steers clear of the defaulter book. The 
system of paying men extra, according to their proficiency, has ob- 
tained the most valuable practical results in the R.E. and A.S. Corps. 
It would be a really good bargain for the country if the £21, at present 
earned as deferred pay at the end of seven years, were distributed as 
follows : — 

Not less than £5 retained as a lump sum to be given on a man leav- 
ing the colours after three years’ service, or more. 

The remainder used so as to allow — 

Id. extra per diem to be paid to men on being rated 3rd class. 

2<i. „ „ „ „ „ „ 2ad „ 

od. j, j) „ 1 ) }> » j, 


i R.A. Stamling Orders,” See, XLV., para.* 26. 
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If men fail to obtain these ratings, say, in — 

1 year for Srd dass. 

18 months for 2n(i 

3 years Isfc ” 

What remains of their 3cl. a day should revert to the country. ’ A man 
should bo given every encouragement to save by his own exortiou.s 
while in the army, and he would not be so likely to squander money 
on going to the Heserve if ho had put it by liiinselt. In this ivay in- 
creased efficiency would be combined with the advautao-es of the 
present deferred pay system. ^ 

Signalling. 

Signalling is constantly required in the held and at practice. Sio-. 
nallers ought to be paid and wear badges, as in the Garrison Artillery 
and regiments of the line. Lord Wolseley says, We are very meaii 
m all such matters, but to make the men pay for badges, which we 
consider should be allowed in the true interests of the army, >Yould be 
to surpass our previous record in this respect . . . any addi- 

tional signalling equipment that may be considered necessary should 
also be supplied at the expense of tlie public/' ^ 

Manual of F.il. Exercises. 

^ Ihe Glenbeigh report points out that the manual requires correction 
m the orders for re-loadmg, words of command and rates of fire, 
ihese are not alluded to in the '^Instructions for Practice for 1892." 
A test m laying witli auxiliary marks might be introduced with advan- 

layers, 2 and the present gunnery paper 
shodd nn7 iJ The senior N.-C.O. of a sub-diSsion 

luSiriiPc 1 r c«n>mand his detachment and 

/vd fi • of ammumtion. The carriage recoils so far that. 
With lapid firing, an extra hand is needed to run up or the men and 
especially the layers, soon get exhausted, and the shooting becomes 


a check on the 

^munition expended, seeing to its renewal, and the replacin<r of 

everything prepared for an advancS, if 


Land Ranges. 

baSv iroX^fn should have an instructional 

ammunitinn n la^entions m guns, carriages, or 

SZhf Tciand t Ttere is sound wisdom in 

Eeport of Proctice at Glenbeigh, 1891. ^ ~~ 

the preliminary eiaSi^Sn^’ or the°total 

uimo^y in different batteries to, Tear combined. The want of 

to R.O. 33 of 1890. Compare Army SrdemTLX^ 1891 
^‘'Dreen^ion on Experiences at Oheh«mpto„.”^B.A.i..<‘ p;oceedings,” Jannary, 1892 . 
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issued in large numbers in a very imperfect state. This gave a dis- 
tinct blow to Fire Discipline. ^ All the alterations since found necessary 
would have soggested themselves to practical gunners. This would 
have saved the country much expense. The higher the technical 
education the more valuable will be the confidence placed in the 
materiel oi a battery; and the more prejudicial will be any suspicion 
of weakness in the carriage^ or uncertainty and want of proper effect 
in the ammunition. Mechanical perfection will never make up for the 
want of Fire Discipline^, though it may be a great assistance towards it. 

. Improvements in Materiel. 

This is not the place to go into the questions of high muzzle 
velocity/^ and the margin of strength required in a field carriage. 
Yet it is the fact that the Horse Artillery find it impossible/ with the 
present gun and carriage, always ‘^Ho be in a condition to come into 
position at the right nioment.^^ And this from no ftiult of men or 
horses, but simply that, against practical experience, too much is 
demanded from the latter. ITie experiences on the Berkshire manoeu- 
vres, where they could not keep up with cavalry, though carrying, wa 
ammimition or limber gunners^ have been intensified by the latest accounts 
from India. 

Not one shot was fired by the R.H.A., who were busy extricating 
their teams and guns from the pitfalls they had encountered ... . 

the much vaunted Horse ilrtillery could make no better hand of it 
out here than its representatives at the Berkshire manoeuvres did 
. . . . on the whole good-going ; yet not once could the gunnei’s 

get their guns to the front of the trotting line they started with. 
Whips were used unmercifully as it seemed, and men and horses 
strained every nerve to sustain their great reputation . . . . but 

to no purpose.’’^ ^ 

If this is true it tells against Fire Discipline, which demands sim- 
plicity and a large margin of safety in the carriage, combined with no 
greater weight than will permit of the gun being brought, by six 
horses, to the point required by tactical considerations at the proper 
moment. 

Ammunition. 

The results on the targets produced by the Swiss artillery raise the 
hope that inventive science will supply a projectile to supersede com- 
mon shell, and unite facility of observation with man-killing effect. A 
simple system of giving elevation by a graduated wheel and indicator 

1 The history of six of these carriages has been carefully verified. They were issued new from 
the Arsenal in November, 1890, to a Field Battery WLUch practised at Okehampton in 1891. 
The collars were very stiff at practise, and oil holes were made on the top of two of them by the 
battery artificers. They were handed over to the B.H. A. in August, 1691, after the return 
march from Okehampton. Four guns %vere immovable and would neither be elevated or de- 
pressed. After dismounting the guns soaking in oil, and heating the collar, they were still 
unserviceable. They were sent to the Arsenal, the collars replaced by rings, oil holes bored in 
the top, and ostensibly placed in thorough repair. However, none of the brakes were to be 
depended upon. Iheji were sent for again by the Carriage Department, and were in the Arsenal 
from 13th November, 1891, till 12th I'ebruary, 1893; the traversing gear was removed, and the 
cannages presumably over-hauled. The brakes are still unreliable. How would this do on 
service? It must tell against Fire Discipline. Even in peace time it is serious that a battery 
should have no guns mounted, in order to train their men, for more than three months out of 
seven. 

- Letters on Cayalry Camp of Exercise.”— Gazette , 23rd January, 1892. 
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would facilitate ranging. It would also be a great adYantage if shells 
conld be carried ready fuzed in the limbers, as in Germany • and if 
the fuzes were mechanically clamped so as to be ready for use without 
further adjustment, against a sudden attack of caYalry.i The onlv 
reason given for graduating the time and percussion fuze to zero is 
that the supply of case might run short. In savage warfare the num- 
ber could easily be increased; 12 per gun were carried in Zululand 
In ^uropean warfare it does not seem valid, “For during the whole 
of this war (1870-71) the batteries of the Artillery of the Guard 
expended about 2o,000 shell and one case shot.. And the latter %oas h-ohen 

Pmotige Camps. 

chances of actual practice on 
land ranges ; the majority of gunners only have two such opportunities 
during their whole service! No amount of reading or \Astruction 
fulfils the same purpose. Correct observation of fire can be tauo-ht 
in this way alone. The smaller scales of ammunition are not sufficient 
to teach a battery, to borrow words again from Lord Wolseley “ It 
s rikes me as the silliest of false economy to provide our Field Artil 
l.r, w.a . ,ple.did lik, the IZ-pr. KL. dd to re?L fc “i 
of ammunition required to make the men and officers in those bat- 
eries thoroughly efficient in the use of those guns.'^^ The suonlv'of 
ammunition in the field must be taught. This can onlv be done at 

snould be kept to complete each battery durino’ itq "Ma 

fad to be struck with the interest men take ffi 3relt Okeirntr 
where their training goes beyond the di^Zils oHLorv 
work and practical results. This is the feeling that must be developed 
The mW has improved, the technical training of the 

advan3°f ^oiinds, but the means of taking^the full 

W developments have diminished ! The vfrv excel 

rareslr; fhaT: J;- told ogainst Fire Disci piLrt 

grofnd.* ^ * present, Okehampton is the sole inland^ training 

is Tl ^lolonel Hastings wrote, “ The system 

SicT&i. 4°?^“ 

would actually occur on service and at tho conditions as 

his own technical knowlprlwo o '’,1 f " t™e, tends to increase 

the field In 1878 7Q -np ^i ^ tactical $kdl in handling a battery in 

munition over the t!pw i ’ consideiable increase of the am- 

and New Romney and iw Okehampton, Hay, Aldershot, 

Who is resno^siW^+T proportion.”'^ 

The best meaL for securing ? 

£is dat qui cito dat i ^ Discipline remain in his hands. 

~ 

^ Crl^beigii Eeport, 1891 . 

‘ teoa pMcIiaaad. 

^ of OoMmdant of School of Gumieiy, 1878. 
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PART IIL— Chapter IL 
The Tjransitiok Period. 

The next occa.sion on which arfcillerj was opposed by hostile gans, 
under conditions such as might lead us to draw valuable and trust- 
worthy conclusions from its action, was the campaign in Northern Italy 
of 1859. But with reference to it we are confronted with an insuperable 
difficulty. In the first place the armament, as regards artillery on both 
sides, were by no means equal, for whereas the French guns were rifled, 
those of the Austrians were not. Conclusions drawn from the premises 
afforded by such a state of things are not of value, nor need artillery 
claim credit for achievements effected where the conditions under which 
both sides fought were not the same. 

Moreover, although at Solferino the Fi’ench artillery did excel- 
lent service and were handled in the orthodox fashion, impartial 
observers do not even here report their effect as destructive as it 
might have been. Major Miller^ says that although the new rifled 
cannon was said by the French to have produced magnificent results, 
the Austrians did not endorse the story, and that their real power 
could hardly be observed in the first battles. At Solferino their 
effect was marked, but their fuzes acted badly, and the results were 
thus diminished. Tauberb on the other hand criticizes the manner in 
which, at Solferino, the Austrian guns were handled. No combined 
effort was made, their reserve of 100 guns never fired a shot, and out 
of 800 pieces on the ground, but 360 were brought into action. 

Nor does the French official account ^ speak with much enthusiasm of 
what their artillery achieved. At Majenta^ it is stated that General 
Auger so shattered the centre of the Austrian line with a battery of 
40 guns that he prevented their reforming, and that the columns 
hastened to get beyond the scope of his searcbiug fire, while at 
Solferino we read of guns correctly handled in masses and taking 
their due share in the fighting, while the single Austrian batteries 
which attempted to engage them were destroyed. But we hear of no 
brilliant blows, no headlong' enterprise, and no splendid results. The 

1 “ A study of tlie Italian Campaign of 1859,” by Major Miller, H.A. 

2 “ Campaigne de TEmpereur IVapoleon III. en Italie, 1859/’ 

3 Miller tbrows doubt on the autiienticifcy of tbis achiovcmenf. 
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French guns over-matched the hostile artillery by their areater nrp- 
cision and range, and they deserve the credit due to those who have 
done what has been required of them. But their superiority in mafMel 
rendered anything heroic unnecessary. Therefore it is that we pass 

Tw to_ another shortly to break out in the 

JMew W orld for our next illustration. 

hitherto been drawn from the American 
thp T reference rather to the employment of mounted iufantiw 

tie value of entrenchments, or the effect of sudden swoops of raiding 

avm artillery. The feats performed by the 

indeed, m more than one quarter, been disparaged, and have 
xcept in America, been almost always ignored. Unjustly so, how- 
ever, as we believe. It was not to be expected that without experience 
n handling large masses of the arm, with gunners but poorlySnTd 
and officers m many cases new to their work, and, abeSve all oTthe 
T^ederal side at least, hampered by the vicious system of oro-anisation 

ennw'^ them by the War Department, the loaders ou ettlier side 
could at once utilise the arm to the best advantage or devdop i s 
capahhties to the fullest extent, but as the war went on its value wS 
moie appieciated, and instances can be brought forward to show that 

IridToTL^Ztim ^ “-t-- - 

was also sf thp rr^nf ^-P^i t u c ■Urciuoiy m the Onmeau campaign 
was also at the root of the failure of the arm, espcciallv on the hVlA^.I 

mde during the earlier days of the war. Th^ commS S the artmerv 

wh ch SasTshable^lSTf^"'^ iodepeiideuce and authority 

to inWrv nnpf i’ ^ i-egarded rather as an appendai^e 

“'ItUVr™ X“ "4^, -I 

controlling the handline- of tho ' ^ J°‘^®P®i^<5ent central authority 

went on, until mShodfSd bS /^ 

results, and indeed diffteflile ft o t guaranteed good 
correct by the experiScS of /f P‘’°ved 

Before we enter morA -FnlKr eras, 

to appreciate the teachings' of Thl^b <Jetails, such as will help us 
... . ; : . of tbe battles to which we shall presently 
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have to alhde, we may profitably delay a moment to glance at tbe 
armament of tbe numerous artillery wbich took part in them. 

The period of transition is clearly marked in tbe specification of 
tbe ordnance wbich was used. 

According to the account of General Tidball, publislied in tbe July 
number of tbe ^SJoimial of the Military Service Institution/^ U.S.A., 
at the commencement of the war all tbe regular companies of artillery 
of the Union armies,, except eight, were acting as foot artillery, and 
were garrisoning the forts along tbe seaboard, or even acting as infantry 
on the Western frontier. Soon, however, in just the same fashion as 
was in vogue with ourselves in the days of the Oriniea and the Mutiny, 
all these companies were, by a stroke of the pen, turned into Field 
Batteries, and a new regiment of Field Artillery was also raised in 
addition. The heavy artillery was manned, therefore, entirely by 
volunteers in the very manner by which in this country the detach- 
ments of our guns in the home forts would be formed in the event of 
a great crisis. In addition, however, to this regular Field Artillery, 
thei’e was an immense proportion of volunteer batteries, some organised 
in regiments, some as independent batteries, while some were equipped 
as Horse Artillery for service with cavalry, as were also a proportion- 
ally large number of the regular batteries-. 

At the outbreak of the war, although rifled guns had not been intro- 
duced into the service, a lai’ge number had been already turned out on 
the Parrot system, and the army of the Federals was quickly supplied 
with them. These were soon followed by a 3-inch gun, which was 
known as the ordnance^’ pattern, and it was established as the 
favourite in a short time. Meanwhile, however, the arsenals were 
ransacked to find weapons for the batteries fast coming into existence, 
and everything and anything in the shape of a gun was greedily snapped 
up and turned to account. Great confusion and difficulties in the 
supply of ammunition was the natural consequence /some batteries had 
a mixed armament, often extending to three kinds of pieces, and much 
vexation and a loss of efficiency supervened. 

At the end of the first year, however, all the guns of the Army of 
the Potomac, which took part in all the first great battles which we 
>shall have to notice, were either rifled pieces of uniform design, or 12-pr. 

Napoleon guns of the pattern which was the child of the Emperor 
of the French. In the armies of the West, however, it was not until 
towards the close of hostilities that anything like uniformity of 
armament prevailed. 

The system of organisation of the ai’tillery of the Union army simi- 
larly underwent a process of development as the war went on, and 
efficiency was purchased by experience often somewhat bitter. 

Batteries were at first attached to brigades, and finally to divisions 
only. Army Corps were first formed in the Army of the Potomac in 
March, 1862, but not till some months afterwards in the other armies. 
Even then, however, batteries continued to be attached to divisions and, 
in the case of the Army of Cumberland, to brigades, until after the 
battle of Chickamanga. It was not until the spring of 1864 that the 
batteries of each corps were united into a brigade and made a separate 
command with a distinct staff and supply department. 
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The same system of organisation wliich was gradually evolved in the 
army of the Army of the Potomac was also by degre'L develooed An 
the others also, but since that army was the first organised, the laro-est 
and the most symmetrical in its composition, it may be cited os nn 
example of the others which were modelled on its lines. ^ 

feoon after the first battle of Bull Run, according to General Tidball 
10 arbllery of this army consisted of only nine batteries comnrisino-'^Q 
guns, 6o0 men, and 400 horses. By the followiinr Me ■ 

cases two had been knocked into one ^ many 

to^acJ^nriri i 1862 the_ army was divided into eleven divisions 
to each of which four batteries were 

Captain in each division was styled Chief of £ ASinSw Ctht A 

There were no Field Officers and no 

-bsequent campaigns sL'prorf^lk^'an" 

“wereattacheTlikfexcresre^feTtoffi^^^ isolated units, and 

There was no gradation of rank nv n of infantry.-’' 

action or uniformity of direction possibl?“^'“‘^' ‘Combined 

swig rfTs" of e„n- 

bngades, one of which consistino-’ was sub-divided into three 
with cavalry. When ’after the P ^ service 

formed into distinct bodies these w'^h cavalry were 

clusively to them in the Sann^wSlb , 

armies to-day. obtains amongst European 

had^dSiM/comSei” sTaff organisation in itself, and 

being concentrated under tbe eve of n?’’^ ^ tlepartment. Its batteries 

mdy to band rten nSed wel L“ '“f'' ""O 

came to be regarded with nride an,1 r. ^ *ban the others, and 

They constituted in realitv what' wa ®cce tbronghout the army, 
became the trnmp ca5 i. i artillery, and 

the arm had been in the days of Nanolenn commanding General, as 
days of Moltke. ^ -Wapoleon, and was again to be in the 

%ht,tLt^constontlyiuTmIn’d*S^^^^ 

y.m demand, and, especially so in the case of the 
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Horse batterieS; wpi'g responsible for a la-rga sbare of the effective work 
done by the artillery during the first period of the war. 

When later on experience showed the deficiencies of the earlier 
arrangement; and batteries were united in brigades under a senior 
ofiicer; the reserve diminished in importance, and was gradually reduced 
until it became little more than a dep&t where batteries hardly used 
in action might refit. 

But prejudice dies hard ; the Divisional Commanders viewed the 
new arrangements with little favour, and endeavoured to neutralise 
them as far as possible by obstruction. Although, however, all the 
advantages which might fairly have been expected did not appear, 
enough was done to show the value of the more liberal system, and 
when the war was ended it had undoubtedly demonstrated its worth. 

The new powers as regards range with which rifling had endowed 
artillery could only be utilised and turned to account advantageously if 
guns were left free to select their own positions, apply their power 
in combination, and were no longer parcelled out at intervals along a 
line of infantry with whose movements they were expected to conform 
in the time-honoured manner which has come down, even to quite recent 
years, as a souvenir of muskets and flint-locks. 

Artillery which possesses range can, and should, be used for the 
benefit of the whole, and not for any particular part. Position,^ ^ as 
General Tidball well observes, is the chief factor in the use of 
artillery, and its importance increases in compound ratio with the range, 
accuracy, and power of the arm."*^ A position good or inevitable for 
infantry may be a very poor one for guns,^and it is, and was proved to 
be, folly to cripple one arm by insisting on its remaining attached to 
another in a manner alike unnatural and unnecessary. 

The genius of Lee on the Confederate side early recognised the 
fatuity of such an arrangement, and, moreover, the weakness in point of 
numbers of that party authoritatively demanded such a wise application 
of them that no waste of force might take place. Before the first year 
of the war was at an end, therefore, Lee^s batteries were united in 
battalions of from four to six in each. To the command of each bat- 
talion was assigned a Colonel or Lieut.-Colonel, while a Major was 
allotted to every two batteries. The battalion, in fact, corresponded 
very much with the ^‘Brigade-Division^^ of our own day. 

The efficiency of the arm was so much increased by this system of 
organisation that the weak artillery of the Confederates was equal to 
coping with the much larger force of the arm on the other side, because 
its batteries acted in combination, whereas the others were dispersed. 

With these few words by way of preface we may now proceed to the 
consideration of a few of the principle occasions on which artillery 
during the lengthened struggle asserted its strength of effect. 

In the earlier days of the war, in accordance with what has already 
been said, little evidence of a combined use of the ai’m is to be found, 
nevertheless the action of the battery, commanded by the subsequently 
celebrated artillery General, H. T. Hunt, at the first battle of Bull Run, 
on the 21st of July, 1861, deserves recognition at our hands. 

In the main action the Federal army was defeated on that day, but 
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while its right was drivea back, its left stood its ground so 
to save the remainder from ruin. And this result was due t 
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case and canister^ giving at the same time the order to load without 
sponging the pieceSy for^ as he naively remarks in his report of the 
battle, minutes were now of more value than arms,^ We are glad to 
know that although this order was strictly carried out no casualties 
arose therefrom. His battery opened such a destructive fire on the 
advancing troops that they could not stand before it, but broke and 
fled in every direction, and in less than 15 minutes not a living man 
could be seen on the ground which so recently had swarmed with 
them/^ The Confederate ofidcial report characterises this fire as a 

murderous shower/^ ^ It scattered the attacking column as if by 
enchantment, and affords an instance of the power of guns to hold their 
own unsupported by any other troops. When Hunt brought his 
battery out of action he found to his disgust a general retreat ordered. 
After vainly protesting against such a decision, he brought the battery 
off the field with no loss soever save that of a single bridle f and its 
steadiness subsequently, and the energetic exertions of Hunt and his 
officers, prevented a stampede and panic, such as had demoralised the 
right, from taking place. 

The Confederate Commander-in- Chief, General J. E. Johnston, has 
borne testimony to what these guns accomplished when, with reference 
to their commanding officer, he wrote : — ^Hn that action he commanded 
the artillery of the left with which he repulsed the attack on that wing 
unaided by other troops/^ 

At the battle of Malvern Hill, one of the sanguinary battles fought 
in front of Richmond between the 26th of June and the 1st of July, 
we have an excellent example of what artillery fire can accomplish 
when guns are utilised in a mass. The importance of having a large 
body of guns in hand, we purposely omit to use the word reserve 
as a term distasteful to our modern notions, ready to be thrown into 
the scale whenever opportunity may occur, is likewise evidenced in the 
history of this action. 

McClellan had selected Harrison^s Landing on the James River as his 
base, and his camps were covered by the fire of the gun-boats npon it. 

At the close of the several engagements on the 30th, in one of which, 
that known as the affair of Malvern Cliff, the attack of Holmeses 
division along the river road to Richmond was shattered by the Federal 
guns posted on the western crest of the hill, his whole army was 
drawn up in position on Malvern Hill, an eminence near the north 
bank of the river about sixty feet high, and having a level plateau on 
its top. His force was formed on an arc round this high ground, the 
flanks resting on the river. General Morell occupied the extreme left, 
with head-quarters at the Crew house ; the brigade of Griffin in advance ; 
Martindale^s brigade in the Crew field, north of the Richmond Road ; 
and Butterfield^s in its rear, lying down south of the Richmond Road. 
General Griffin had command of all the artillery on the left. The position 
was one specially favourable for the use of guns, and General Hunt, 
whose deeds at the battle of Bull Run we have just given an account of, 
and to whose enlightened views the reforms in organisation gradually in- 


1 ‘‘ Tlic Outbreak of the Eebellion/’ by J. G-. Nicolaj. 
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trodiioed were^due, was also an officer likely to turn all the advantages 
of ground to the fullest account. He was now in command of a larffe 
reserve of artillery, which he posted on the high ground at the western 
end of the plateau. His batteries were arranged behind and above the 
infantry, and the fire of 60 pieces, the majority of which were 20-nrs 
and 32.pr. howitzers, was concentrated so as to bring a convero-inJ 
fire to bear on any point in front, while, wherever the defence reaulred 
special support, a battery quickly made its appearance. The difficiiltv 
of getting these guns across a swamp, which lay at tlie foot of the hill 
and up its sides had been immense, but had been overcome by the toil 

“eji were considerably fatigued after all 
tJirough, determined to attack the 
Federals. The ground at the foot of the hill, save in its immediate 
vicinity, was thickly wooded, and communication was difficult, cir^^^^ 
stances which prevented the Confederates from bringing up a suffiden 
number of guns to oppose successfully the powerful batteries which 

their opponents had placed in position.i ^ 

At about 1 o’clock p.m., on the 1st July, Whiting’s and JD H Hill’s 
advance appeared _m the plain beyond the belt of 4ods at the foo of 

broS T- artillery. Some 

broken ground m their front might afford them cover, but ere thev 

“ust pass across an open field and ford a stream 
under the terrible fire of the guns above, and they lost heLily ere thev 
pined the shelter. Having reached it they wefe haltefffifa t7me in 
comparative security while General Hill examined the nos H'l 
opponents. Meanwhile the artillery which was to suunS tbL off 

?IiPS5£3ilaF 

for the assault. Hill’s division therefr^J f in their proper positions 
sign to move. ^™sion, therefore, tamed under cover for the 

md impatiently »ent a regiment toSharge np thfim 

full in front as by thf iS forward was struck 

storm, and threT ^ fid 

to be accepted »ittln. fTatSe!!"" 
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opponents that Ills most determined rush never reached so near the 
batteries as to serioosly threaten their safety. Some, it is true, in 
exposed positions limbered up and withdrew to more favourably situated 
spots in rear, but there they again came into action and opened fire on 
him. 

The cry for artillery, which never fails to rise when infantry find 
they can no longer make headway, now went up from the Confederates. 
The power of artillery had paralysed thefoiward movement, and the at- 
tack cowered helplessly wliereever cover might screen it from the shells. 
Armistead called to Longstreet for moi^ batteries, but called in vain. 
Magruder wanted 30 pieces of rifled artillery, but it did not come. 
D. H. Hill sent to tell Jackson how the fire of isolated batteries was 
worse than useless, how guns thus thrown into action were exposed to 
destruction in detail, and pleaded, nay, even insisted, that 100 guns 
should be concentrated on the Federal line. 

One is reminded of Ney sendin^sf to Napoleon for infantry in the 
evening at Waterloo, and Napoleon^s reply, Foulez-vous qne P en 
fasseF^* Here, too, Jackson^s only response was an order to advance at 
the signal as had been arranged. 

At length, about 6.30, Hill fancied he heard the shouting which was 
to tell him to move forward. Garland in fact attacked the hill with 
impetuous courage, but his strength was soon spent and he sent for 
reinforcements.-^V 

The 6th Georgia, and the brigade of General Toombs, which was 
under partial shelter in the rear, was sent to his assistance, and General 
Hill in person accompanied the column. They showed a bold front as 
they approached the crest, but discipline was no avail to hold them 
there, much less to make them advance farther. They soon retreated 
in disorder.^^^ Gordon^s brigade made some progress at first, but soon 
he fled, and Eipley^s, Colquitt^ s, and Anderson^s brigades were wildly 
streaming back also. Demoralised and panic stricken they sought the 
woods for safety. 

Prom other divisions, too, reinforce m cuts were sent to Hill, hut none 
would tempt their fate for long before those merciless batteries. They 
suffered heavy losses but accomplished nothing, and were soon huddled 
together a disorganised mass of men whereever shelter might be found. 
Hill himself has lately told the story in Century Magazine^ and this 
is what he says: — ^^Our loss was double that of the Federals at 
Malvern Hill. Not only did the fourteen brigades which were engaged 
suffer, but the inactive troops, and those brought up to act as reserves 
too late to be of use, met many casualties from the fearful artilleiy fire 
which reached all parts of the woods for miles around. Hence more 
than half the casualties were from the Federal field pieces, an un- 
precedented thing in warfare,'^'^ 

This evidence of an actor in the drama, and an eye-witness of what 
occurred, is eloquent in favour of the claim artillery puts forward to a 
power of accomplishing something more than that mei’ely moral effect 
which is all that many seem willing to credit it with. 

Nor does General Hill speak alone. All the Confederate 

1 *■' The Peninsula,’" A. S, Webb. 
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ascribe the failure of their effort to reach the hill to the preponderating' 
effect of the artillery fire on the side of their opponentSj and to the 
manner in which their infantry was left to face the batteries alone. 

One of the leading Generals on the Gonfederate side is quoted by 
Lieutenant Birkhimer as saying, “The result was exclusively due to 
the Federal artillery fire, which seemed as destructive as could have 
been that of 20,000 muskets, and I doubt if that number of muskets 
could have held the position and driven our forces back.” 

And in Ins report of the seven days’ battles, of which that of Malvern 
Hill was one, the Union commander (McClellan) remarked— “ It is not 

my purpose now to make mention of distinguished services. 

I will simply call attention to the invaluable services rendered by the 
artillery, and say that its performances have fully justified my antici- 
pations, and prove it to be our policy to cherish and increase that arm.” 

Magruders splendid charge is worthy of our admiration as 'a 
determined effort of infantry to reach guns in position. All that 
bravery could accomplish was done by them, but when they emerged 
from the cover of the woods, in which the line of their advance was 
lormed, they were always met by the same storm of missiles, and often 
as they renewed their efforts, they never could progress beyond the 
limit which the guns set to their courage. Malvern Hill may therefore 
fatly illustrate an achievement of which artillery has every reason to 

ot tCpreSiri.?”*'’' “"‘J %'•« 

_ But a month later guns were again to have an opportunity of display- 
ing powers equal to something more than moral effect. On the 30th 

BJ.TTLI} OF MAjSrABSA8,’^30th August, 1862. 
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of August, 1862, was foiiglifc tlie second battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, 
as tbe Oonfederates call it. In tbe first battle at tliat place we have 
seen bow a year previously the Federal artillery distinguisbed itself on 
tbeir left by tbe firm front with wbicb it faced its foes, and saved the 
army from total ruin. In this second battle we shall find the Federals 
experiencing ,the powers of their advex'saries, and we shall notice an 
excellent example of the offensive force of the arm, of artillery brought 
up in place of reinforcements of other troops, and striking a blow which, 
if not decisive of the fate of the battle, had at least a very notable 
influence on one phase of it. 

The Fedei’al General, Pope, having fought a successful action on the 
previous day imagined that he had a beaten and retreating enemy in 
front of him, and, indeed, his only anxiety was that he might slip away. 
In reality the Confederates were so little demoralised that they were 
intending to attack Pope, and were only apprehensive that he might 
elude them. 

General Pope hurried Portends corps forward to the north of the 
turnpike, and was so confident that Longstreet had retreated that he 
ignored him altogether, while he directed his attention almost entirely 
on Jackson, who stood opposed to him on the railway embankment. 

Longstreet, who was watching the movements on the Federals left 
flank, says that their whole army seemed to surge up against Jackson 
as if to crush him with an overwhelming mass. 

About four o^clock Porter pushed MorelFs division out to the front, 
and the Confederates as their foes came on in superior numbers, were 
driven out of tbe woods in front of their position and fell back on the 
old railway embankment. The attack was made with the greatest 
resolution. Jackson^s veterans resisted with dogged determination 
and pluck, but were steadily forced backward. The Federals gradually 
pressed right home to the embankment. Longstreet, who was an 
interested spectator of it all, writes thus — It was a grand display of a 
well organised attack thoroughly concentrated and operating cleverly.^^ 

The enemy^s rush is so strong that Jackson^s stout heart fails him 
for a time. He fears he cannot resist it much longer, and sends to beg 
Lee to send him reinforcements, and Lee orders Longstreet to go to 
his assistance. But Longstreet, watching the fight from his vantage 
point, saw that he could not usefblly go to Jackson, and, moreover, he 
thought he could aid. him better in another way. This is what he says ; 

To retire from my advanced position in front of the Federals and 
get to Jackson would have taken an hour and-a-half. I had discovered 
a prominent position that commanded a view of the great struggle, 
and realising the opportunity I quickly ordered out three batteries, 
making twelve guns. Lieut. W m. H. Chapman^s Dixie battery of four 
gnus was the first to report, and was placed in position to rake the 
Federal ranks that seemed determined to break through Jackson^s 
lines. In a moment a heavy fire of shot and shell was being poured 
into the thick columns of the enemy, and in ten minutes their stub- 
born masses began to waver, and give back. For a moment there 
was chaos, then order returned and they reformed, apparently to renew 
the attack. Meanwhile my other eight pieces reported to me, and from 
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the crest of the little hill the fire of twelve guus cut them down 

the cannon thundered the ranks broke, only to be formed again whh 
dogged doterm.nation A third time the batteries tore the FedmX 
to pieces, and as they tel back under this terrible fire T sprunc evei v 
hing 0 the charge. My troops leaped forward with exultant Telfs' 
and all along the line we pushed forward. Farther and still farther 
back we pressed them, until at ten o’clock at night we had the field 

Oo^federaies lay down 

on the battle-field to sleep, while all around were strewn thousands— 
friend and foe, sleeping the last sleep together.” ^ 

It would be difficult to add anything to this eloquent tribute to what 
may be done with guns, but we cannot lose the opportunity of rec^rf 
mg our admiration for the soldierlike instinct that conceiveTand 

latt“ t thichT; J 'S ‘t, “?■ 

a»omt rflMs baltle,= ,ho adds the followieg w„rS V Seni 
stieet: as it was evident that the attack against General 
could not be continued for ten minutes under the fire of theS bftterLT 
I made no movement with my troops. Before the secnrd Wf A 
be placed in position the enLy began toiS Sin let if'T''* 
™ieethe ranks were broken and that porlioi of the arty pt to 

Sa 277«t!°° bumber of 0 .™°“; 

aottt?nVf.n^ye"Nirtrand T’'' 0" 

Pederals to the west of the towaTtat f otloo^ aTettr l“ t 

Kd^J ttSrtSoSr r “'tbai ™ 
St"gl\re'hoSCtttfre‘;“^® 

artillery, whose fire throup-hmi^^ numbers by the aid of this 

able to beat back their ^ost efiPective, the Federals were 

Scaleses brigade Sc2s wbn ^ of the 

that “the fire was most severe ” andTw"!? account 

killed or wounded.” Eventuallv tlio n officer but one was 

to fall back, which it di^nS shattered 1st Corps was obliged 
remained in position to the covenng fire of its batteries, who 

_ to the latest poss ible moment, and were compelled 


1 fc n ... — ^ TfvrAw v/v./j.4auc?J.lC!U 

b of the Civil War” Vol. £ — 

' “»aor Pope,” by J. 0. Itopes. 

t Geetyeb^rT!“® by A. DouWeday. Major-General, Commanding 1st Corps 
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to abandon one gun to the enemy. In the evening the Federal line 
had fallen back to the Cemetery Hill and heights east of Gettysburg^ 
while on the opposite slopes the Confederate army was gathered ready 
to renew the fight on the following morning. 

Next day Lee determined to assail both flanks of the Federal and 
also to demonstrate against them at the centre to prevent either wing 
from being reinforced. 

The attacks on the extremities were intended to have fallen simnl- 
taneously^ but attempts to direct columns several miles apart so as to 
converge on one point are extremely diflB.cult to carry out successfully, 
and in this case Lee^s arrangements miscarried, the action on the Con-- 
federate right being over ere that on their left had commenced. Long- 
street on the Confederate right commenced the battle by assaulting the 
Federal line near the Peach Orchard where their 3rd Corps was posted. 

SJ.TTLJE1 0:B' &:ETTTBBXfB& (BMGONl) I)AT).-^^nd my, mSr 



Its formation was extremely faulty, ^ for, while part held the line of the 
road to Gettysburg, the remainder was doubled back along the road 
from Peach Orchard, easterly to the ridge, almost at right angles with 
it. It is round this angle that the interest to artillerymen of the 
second day^s fighting is centred, for truly every episode of an artillery 
combat is there to be found, and while the power of their arm in con- 
centration is well illustrated, the splendid devotion with which its 
destructive force was met and struggled against on the p art of the 

1 It should be noted, however, that General Hunt has contended that this was the best way to 
occupy the ground. 
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Federal gunners no less fixes our attention^ and further, the skilful 
tactics by which their strength was husbanded for the decisive moment 
is specially to be praised. 

The Federal line, as we have said, was miserably badly placed here, 
and when one of their batteries opened the fight late in the afternoon, 
a long line of eleven batteries on the height opposite replied with 
an ominous roar that showed that the disadvantage of their situation 
had not been overlooked. Three of their batteries at first attempted to 
uphold the contest alone, but four from the reserve had soon to be 
summoned to their assistance. The infantry were able to gain some 
shelter behind walls from the iron hail which is described as showering 
down upon them, and the configuration of the ground greatly favoured 
them, but the guns had to withstand the tempest exposed upon the 
crest. It soon, however, became apparent that the contest was a hope- 
less one, and then one battei-y was deliberately sacrificed to enable the 
others to take up a new line in rear. The Federal batteries which 
lined the cross road which runs from Peach Road easterly were the 
worst placed, but were manned so gallantly that in spite of fearful 
losses they succeeded in doing most effective service. At length they 
were captured, but only temporarily so, for an infantry battalion made 
a gallant charge to their rescue, and eventually they were dragged 
back from their positions by hand. It was then that Bigelow was 
ordered by Major McGilvery, who commanded the four batteries, to 
sacrifice his guns in order that the others might gain a new position, 
and accordingly he fought them with fixed prolongs till the enemy were 
within six feet, but got them away in the end with a loss of 3 oflBcers 
and 28 men, while 65 out of 88 horses were killed.^ A battery next 
to him had a very similar experience, and testimony was borne by their 
opponeuts to the excellent manner in which these guns were served 
when they stated that thirty men, out of a company of thirty-seven, 
were killed and wounded by one shell. 

Twenty-five guns were got together by adding the remnants of vari- 
ous broken batteries to some which remained intact, and this solid mass, 
unsupported by any infantry, held this part of the line for the remainder 
of the day. While, therefore, the fire of Longstreet^s guns gives us 
another example of their correct bandling in masses, we are supplied 
with a no less excellent illustration on the other side of a specially 
noticeable example of a service artillery is not infrequently called upon 
to render when it has to sacrifice itself for the safety of the general 
line. 

Kote.— O n tLe same day an incident at tlie other extremity of the Federal position occurred 
T^ch we m&y perhaps Ije allowed to notice, although it can scarcely figure as a legitimate artillery 

Biiriug the attack on the other flank of the Federal position, which took place a little later than 
the one ‘wh^i has just been described, two of the defender’s batteries were temporarily captured. 

Hunt gives the following vivid account ^ of how their gunners rc-fcook them : 

^ The cannoneers of the two batteries, so summarily ousted, rallied and recovered their guns by 
a vigorous attack— with pistols by those that had them, by others with handspikes, rammers, stones, 
and e^^n rail fences— the ‘Dutchmen’ showing that they were in no way inferior to their ‘Yankee’ 
^^ades, who had been taunting them ever since Chancellorsville. After an hour’s desperate 
enemy was driven out with heavy loss, Avery (Brigadier- General) being among the 

^ , I poubledayfs ‘^'Chan^llQMville and Gettysburg.” ' 

3 ‘‘Battles 'and Xeadeis of the Civfi WaiV*' Tol. Ill' ' ' 
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The account^ of this day’s fighting given by Brigadier- General 
Porter Alexander, who commanded the artillery of Longstreet’s corps, 
and concentrated his batteries as has been described, is full of interest. 
He says, speaking of the commencement of the attack (about 4 o’clock), 

The Federal artillery was ready for us in their usual full force and 
good practice, the ground of OahelFs ^ position gave little protection, 
and he suffered rapidly in both men and horses. To help him I ran up 
Huger with 18 guns of my own 26 to within 500 yards of the Peach 
Orchard and opened on it. This made 54 guns in action, and I hoped 
they would crush this part of the enemy’s line in a very short time, but 
the fight was longer and hotter than I expected. So accurate was the 
enemy’s fire that two of my guns were fairly dismounted, and I had to 
ask General Barkdale, whose brigade was lying down close behind in 
the wood, for help to handle the heavy 24-pr. howitzers of Moody’s 
battery. He gave me leave to call for volunteers, and soon we had eight 
good fellows, of whom alas ! we buried two that night, and sent to the 
hospital three others mortally or severely wounded. At last I sent for 
my other two batteries, but before they arrived McLawes’s division 
charged past our guns, and the enemy deserted their line in con- 
fusion. Then I believed that Providence^ was indeed taking the 
proper view,” and that the war was very nearly over. Every battery 
was limbered up to the front, and the two batteries from the rear com- 
ing up, all six charged in line across the plain and went into action 
again at the position the enemy had deserted. I can recall no more 
splendid sight on a small scale — and certainly no more inspiriting 
moment during the war — than that of the charge of these six batteries. 
An artillerist’s heaven is to follow the routed enemy, after a tough 
resistance, and throw shells and canister into his disorganised and flee- 
ing masses. There is no excitement on earth like it. 

Everything was in a rush. The ground was generally good, and pieces 
and caissons went at a gallop, some cannoneers mounted, and some 
running at the side — not in a regular line, but a general race and 
scramble to get there first.” 

The battle, far less the war, was by no means over, however, and as 
night closed in the soldiers on both sides realised that another struggle 
would have to he entered on in the morning. 

Lee had now attacked both flanks of the Army of the Potomac with- 
out success, and prepared to make a final great effort upon the centre. 
A great mass of guns was to concentrate its fire on the enemy’s line' 
from Cemetery Hill towards Pound Top, and the assault was to be 
delivered when the guns had demoralised the defence. To Pickett’s 
division of Longstreet’s corps, the flower of the army of Virginia, was 
entrusted the honour of making the great final charge, and Alexander 
brought together 75 guns to form one battery opposite Cemetery Hill, 
while a little to their left 63 guns of Hill’s corps were posted. The 
Confederates brought about 150 guns to bear on the point selected for 

1 Battles and Sieges of the Civil ■War.'^ VoL HI. 

2 Commanding a “battalion*' of 18 guns. 

3 Referring to a prayer one of the Confederate Army Chaplains was in the habit of making use 
of, that “ Providence would come down and take a proper view of the situation," 
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attack^ blit their opponents, hampered by want of room, could only 
place about 80 in position on the opposite heights against them. In 
the morning some desultory fighting took place, but about noon all was 
silent BS a churchyard/^ The Federals confident in the strength of 
their position sat still and waited. The Confederates were grimly 
busy with their preparations. 

At 1 o^clock two signal guns wei’e fired and 150 pieces at once opened 
a tremendous cannonade on the Federals. On their side the reply was 
prompt, and, although outnumbered, their guns did great execution. 
Brigadier-General Alexander says, ^Hhe enemy^s position seemed to 
have broken out with guns everywhere, and from Round Top to Cemetery 
Hill was blazing like a volcano."'^ He says that during this day^s 
fighting his own battalion (consisting of 26 guns) lost 144 men and 116 
horses, nearly all by artillery fire,^^ while he congratulates himself on 
having caused a loss to one of his opponent's batteries of ^‘'27 out of 36 
horses in ten minutes.” 

General Doubleday, who witnessed the combat from the other side, 
speaks of the severity of the Fedei'al losses, and says that 1 1 of them 
caissons were blown up at this time,^ When the smoke went up 
from these explosions rebel yells of exultation could be heard along a 
line of several miles.” 

General Hunt, who commanded the artillery on the Federal side, 
wishing to preserve as many guns as possible intact, and with ample 
ammunition to withstand the inevitable assault, after two hours with- 
drew 18 guns from the Cemetery Hill and ordered the Federal artillery 
to cease firing. 

This manoeuvre quite deceived General Alexander. He imagined 
that he had silenced the enemy’s artillery, and sent back to tell Pickett 
and Longstreet, and the assault was launched with much misgiving on 
the part of the latter, who felt the enterprise was an extremely hazard- 
ous one. 

Meanwhile General Hunt replenished his limber-boxes, and substi- 
tuted batteries from his reserve for those that had been much knocked 
about. 

Pickett’s division, after a pause for preparation, came on magnifi- 
cently. They must traverse a mile and-a-half from the woods where 
they had been posted ere they could gain their goal, 

Meanwhile the ammunition of the Confederate guns had run low, 
and only about 18 had enough to push forward with this advance. 

But no sooner had they debouched on the plain than the 1 8 guns 
were back on Cemetery Hill, and artillery fire burst forth all along 
the Federal line. Doubleday says ^Hhej^ suffered severely from our 
artillery, which opened on them with solid shot as soon as they came 
in sight; when half way across the plain they were vigorously shelled; 
double canisters were reserved for their nearer approach.” The guns 
of their own side were silent as they passed between them, then they 
opened over their heads when they had got a couple of hundred yards 
Federal artillery let this artillery alone, and only fired at 
the infantry. Yet Pickett’s division swept bravely on and eventually 
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disappeared in the smoke of the batteries before them. They were 
watched with breathless excitemeBt by their comrades of the artillery 
behind them. The fate of the campaign hung on their failure or 
success. For five minutes the struggle in the smoke continued^ then 
the event had culminated, and they ‘^seemed to melt away, and only 
disorganised stragglers pursued by a moderate fire were coming back.’^ 
Lee watched it all among Alexanders guns, and perhaps realised, as he 
saw such an army as he could never hope to lead again broken, that his 
cause was lost. 
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The Confederate batteries had produced destructive effect amongst 
the Federal guns, but the infantry were able to gain cover behind wails 
and in the broken ground and suffered less. 

Two batteries, where the Confedez*ate fire had focussed, were prac- . 
tically destroyed. Doubleday^s narrative states that Cushing, who was 
in command of one of these, being mortaily wounded in both thighs, 
ran his last serviceable gun dowm to the fence as Pickett^s advance came 
very close, and shouted to his General, Webb, I will give them one 
more shot ! At the moment of the last discharge he called out 
^ good-bye ^ and fell down dead/^ 

General Hunt, who so ably commanded the Federal artillery, has 
written an account of this day^s fighting, which is extremely interest- 



agfievements of eield aftileery. 

iBgfrom an artilkry point of view. He describes how he noted tb« 
great line, two miles long, of Confederate batteries getting into position 
m the morning, foresaw their purpose, and instructed his Batterv 
Commanders to reserve their ammunition, as to the sufficiency of wbivi^ 
he felt so™ ety, for the aosa'ult. TI .00 hi 

dwell on ifc faithei’ than concerns my own coninvmd ''Phn i /* 

£1 .n TT ® direction, so that the weight of the assS 

fell on Hazard’s batteries. I had counted on an artillery mfirffp of 
would stop it before it reached our lines but e\'r>f>nf n 

and there Hazard’s batteries were silent 'until tiiP fn ' shots here 

Commander, and it was too late to renlace them -1 

bee. folWed bere, ae tbs, ZZ u^eaZ'-, I d„ J” r "“‘ir 

Eittenhonse’s guns, and the advance of two rec^iments S ® 
Vermont brigade, they soon fell hoet mu ^ or Stannard s 

tie 2.d Oor?s wereTerXvy Of a.?* kT "r. *'■' “1 

their successors on the^ field i - “d 
Med, ..d Milne w^^orfX' and Woodreff were 
guns. So great was the destractinn severely wounded at their 

and W’oodrufl’’8 (United Rtatest a horses that Cushing’s 

M..d) bnttSee lbr«iSd7„ ,®'T “ “■!. (Bbode 

Wi4 ^ ^ consoiiaated. to form two serviceable onp^ 

the American artillery did in 

that rich repository of brilliant deeds^ exhausted 

...aU e^lelLre rekii^ ™S“' fcS’b™*“ '““Ptaa » a 

been said to show that the arm r>a« J ^7"p^d^oweTOr, has perhaps 
for lack of enterpriS daring tW reproached 

efficient service of e*uns anrl of officers and men in action^ 

prominent leaderiitillerfshSTtL^f 

great traditions handed down to^it of the 

point with satisfac tion to what it JoL^^Ia “‘'‘J 

of Gettysburg,- by Major-Geueral H. 


(To be ConUmed). 
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“EEYEE MILITAIEE DE L’ETEAITGEE.” 


AFBIL, 1892. 


“THE LAST CAMPAIGN IN CHILI.” 


BY 

LIEUT.-COLOWEL J. H. G. BEOWNE, late E.A. 


The writer of an article on the last campaign in Chili in the Jlevue Militaire 
begins by saying that the campaign deserves particular attention with special 
reference to the employment of small arms. He gives a somewhat detailed 
account cf the action of Concon on the Aconcagua, near Valparaiso, where the 
Balmacedist Generals, Barbosa and Alcjerreca, had taken up a strong position 
with 12,000 men. Colonel Canto, at the head of nearly 10,000 Congressists, 
disembarked from his transports without molestation. On the morning of the 
21st August, 1891 he advanced on a front of about three miles, and began the 
passage of the Aconcagua. An artillery duel ” then took place, in which the 
Congressists were materially assisted by the fire of the armed cruiser, Esmeralda, 
which wms moored at the mouth of the Aconcagua in a position which enabled it 
to enfilade the enemy's line. After about an hour of this work, the Congressist 
infantry were ordered to advance across the river, and they gained a complete 
victory, carrying the enemy's first and second lines of defence, and capturing 
nearly the whole of his artillery and 1500 prisoners. General Barbosa lost 
nearly one-fourth of his whole 'force in killed and wounded, besides a large 
number of missing, while the Congressists lost more than a tenth of their force 
in killed and wounded. These proportions bear witness to the obstinacy of the 
fighting. 

The \vriter of the article attributes the defeat of the Balmacedists to several 
causes, such as the division of command between Barbosa and Aigerreca ; the 
resolve to await the advance of the Congressists behind the Aconcagua, instead of 
attacking them on disembarkation ; and the presence of the armed flotilla, whose 
-fire actually took a great part of their position in reverse. On the other hand, 
the three brigades of the Congressists had to advance down slopes which were 
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swept by the enemy’s fire cross a hardly fordable river, and then attack two 
tiers of heights, one above the other. a^acK two 

+0 received give very little detailed information as to the 

tactical formatmns employed on either side. The CJongressists seen to have 
carried out their attacks by means of strong chains of skirmishers, supporte bv 

lot ‘lot 7 f«-‘aations. On the other hand, Barbosa seems to hive made 
too much use of close-order formations, for which he had a marked preference 
Ano her causn of the mfenority of the Balmacedists was their armament One' 
third of the Congressists were armed with the “ Mannlicher ” i repeatiiio- rilir 
which IS reported to be a weapon of very superior quality, combin mo- accuracy 
of fire with simplicity and strength of consthction, in a manner 

Balmatdils the insurgents and to the demoralisation of tile 

fire^S «mESichefS?e''*iJ! v' 33) to the 

linra of skirmilheM°onlhr’soml44/thf A metres against the 

range of 100 metres, ‘ I SSa4 of Is ® rests, made, at a 

targets representing skirmishers standin^knlcH.tr upon 

same targets at 200 metres ^ down. With the 

and at 600 metres, a percentace^of ] m,’ ® obtained, 

was equally demonstrated In snitp of ^ strength of construction 

fact that each arm must have firld frol 
21st August, not more than 7 or 8 per Lt !f 

per cent, of these repairs were connSed with tip i ® ^ 

tion of the remainder with the elevator. extractor, and a large propor- 

reserve of one-eightln°°The number^ to ^be^^^ distributing a 

6 per cent. This operation wn^ nni-v' i ^ however, never exceeded 4 or 

instrument. The arm of the levpr easily, and without any special 

having to use some foiHe in loaSu".- *1 slldier 

dirty; the rifle, however could still “iip i the chamber becoming 

the case when sand got il the uon-repeater. This was also 

pened when the marksman fired lyin^ do4n sometimes hap- 

beenirawW'^SkTSViLlS^^ were foi-mm^overed, had previously 

the arm could be easily handled evpn iff Ihe wooden stock. 

The wounds caused bv t ,p - m hundredth round, 

peculiar and humane character ®'‘“* *° 

cleanly cut without tearino- or w44 ‘''® sinews were 

buUets were found to be intact. ° ®P^uters of metal behind. Extracted 
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But tlie Mannliclierj’’ in common witli all repeating rifies, lias tlie great 
disadvantage of leading to tlie consumption of an enormous quantity of arninu- 
nitioii at tlie lime when it becomes more and more dliKcuIt to replace. This is 
especially the case with raw levies like those of Colonel Canto. The Congressists, 
aitlLOiigii they had froni ISO to -200 rounds apiece, ran sliort of aunnuniuou after 
firing for ati lioirr-aiid-a-luilf, at the very time wlien tlieir consiimptiou of aniirni- 
nition should liave increased. This serious incouvenience is ditHciilt to provide 
against. According to the experience of the Chilians, it is impossible, at any 
rate when acting ou the olfensive, to bring up cartridges from the animiinition 
reserve to the skirmishing line, as the intensity of -fire prevents any regular 
system of communication. Tlie supply of ammunitiou whicli. could be obtained 
from the killed and wounded would be very insufficieiit, and would not always be 
found wliere most re([uired. 

After this combat of Coucon, part of the Congressists remained for more than 
12 hours with only five or six rounds apiece— or almost completely disarmed. 
It had been found impossible to make a fresh distribution over night, and the 
arnrnimitioii reserve did not come up for some hours. 

In spite of this drawback, the RelcltHwtlir coiisiders that tlie great superiority 
of the Mannlicher over the oilier ritles was clearly established. Its appearance 
on the bnttle-field luiglit be compared to tliat of the needle-giin at the combat of 
Xacliod ill 1866. The advantage of the repeating rifle was again shown at 
Placilla on August 2Sth. 

After his defeat at Concou, Barbosa retreated upon Vina del Mar on tlie nortli 
side of Valparaiso, wliere lie was joined by a reinforcement of d500 men wlio 
had already come up from the south. Colonel Canto advanced directly on Val- 
paraiso on the morning of the 22iul August, but, finding the enemy’s position 
too strong to be taken by a conp-rh-huihi, lie put off the attack till the next day. 
On the 28rd the armed flotilla opened lire on Fort Callao at 2300 metres, while 
the Congressist artillery commanded the iieiglits, but the Balmacedist artillery 
proved the stronger, and in tlie meanwhile Colonel Canto had changed his plans. 
Instead of attacking Valparaiso on the north side, where he would have to deploy 
liis troops under tlie fire of the forts, he determined to confine himself to a 
demonstration in that direction, and then to march upon Quilpue with the view 
of capturing tlie heigfits whicli command Valparaiso on the south-east. 

Thanks to the precautions taken and to the inactivity of the enemy’s cavalry, 
this movement was successfully carried out. On the nigiit of the 24t]i August 
the Congressist advanced-guard cut the Valparaiso-Santiago railway in spite of 
tlie arrival of an armour-plated train, and Colonel Canto, conf inning his move- 
ment, occupied Qnilpuc, and there halted till the morniug. Baluiaceda was not 
aware of the movement until the morning of the 2Cth. lie then directed his 
troops upon Placilla to tlie south-east of Valparaiso, which they reached on the 
evening of the 26th, and there receivetl reinforcements, wln'ch broiiglit their 
strength up to about 10,000 men. 

Colonel Canto, on receiving this intelligence, made two night marches on the 
25th and 26th, preferring the cold of the night to the heat of the day. In spite 
of the difficult nature of the country to be traversed, his vanguard readied Las 
Cadinas, a farm about two miles from Placilla, at S a.m. on the morning of the 
27th. The rest of the troops followed, and Colonel Canto devoted the rest of 
the day to preparing for a decisive attack on the morrow. Tiie ranks of the 
Congressists had been swelled by deserters and prisoners to a total of nearly 12,000 
men, while the Balmacedists only numbered from 9000 to 10,000, still placed under 
the orders of Barbosa and Alcerreca, whose views were seldom in agreemeut. 
Tiie defenders occupied a front of about two miles, most of tlieir guns being 
placed in the centre, while the infantry on their front and Hanks crowned slopes 
whose very steepness, while it rendered them difficult to climb, prevented the 
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approaclies from being* effectively swept by tlie defender's iirc, I'lie cavalry was 
in reserve behind the centre, while one battery was on the cxircnic riglii, wliere 
Balmacecla seems to have expected the principal attack, in order to cut him off 
from Ills point of disembarkation at Laguna. The aLack l)ega]i all along tlie 
line on the inorning of August 2vSt]i. Balmaceda, wlio remained strictly on the 
defensive, sent some of his reserves up to support his right, but in the ineauwliile 
his left was driven in despite the fire of his artillery and several cavalry charges. 
In the centre the Oongressists made slow progress, but on tlic enemy’s right they 
were lielci in check, until Colonel Canto, judging the nnnnont favourable, ordered 
his cavalry to charge. The cavalry climbed the steep slopes and issuing suddenly 
upon the already shaken infantry completely routed tliem. Barbosa was killed 
in trying* to check the enemy with 100 horsemen, and Alccrreca vainly attempted 
to prolong the struggle. At half-past ten the battle was over ; all tlie Bal- 
macedist artillery and 3000 23nsoners fell into the hands of the Oongressists. 
The latter lost from 1100 to 1600 men in killed and wounded ; while the loss of 
the Balmacedists is variously estimated at from 800 to 1500. 

This disaster finished the campaign ; tlie Balmacedists made no attempt to 
prolong it, and on the same day Colonel Canto entered Valparaiso, which wms 
only seven or eight miles from the field of battle. 

The writer of the article makes the followung* remarks wuth reference to the 
second part of this campaign. 

(1.) Night inarclies were frequently resorted to. Tliese were rendered almost 
necessary in consequence of the rapid variations in teinperatiire between daytime 
and night, which occur in the climate of Chili. 

(2.) The cavalry did little outside the field of battle, owing to tlie nature of 
the country and their own defective organisation. On the otlier hand, they found 
several opportunities of acting on tlie battle-field, and the decisive defeat of the 
Balmacedists at Placilla is Largely attributed to the action of Colonel Canto's 
cavalry. 

(3.) The artillery, w^eak as compared with the other arms, appears to have 
done less at Placilla than at Concon. It was composed of mountain guns, and 
the conformation of the ground was unfavourable to the movement of that arm. 

(4.) Attention has already been called to the important effect produced by 
the “ Maniilicher ” rifle, with which one-third of the Congressists infantry was 
armed. ^ 

(5.) It would seem that frontal attacks are becoming more and more difficult, 
as the armament of troops progresses. At Placilla the frontal attack against the 
Balinacedist right could make no sensible progress until their left had been 
driven in. ^ It may be assumed that this difficulty in xnaking a direct attack would 
have been increased if the Balmacedists had been armed with repeating rifles. 

(6.) Ihe above remarks must be discounted to some extent in consequence of 
the^ composition of the contending forces. The Balmacedists had the best 
trained meri, but were badly organised and led, while tlie Congressists had the 
advantage in the point of armament. But the proportion of losses shows that 
courage was not wanting on either side, and real importance mav be attached to 
this eight clays’ campaign. 


“MILITAE WOOHEKBLATT.” 
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COMPARISON OF THE MOST IMPORTANT REGULATIONS OF 
FOUR CONTINENTAL POWERS AS REGARDS THE DEFENCE. 


TBANSLATED BY 

COLONEL LONSDALE HALE, late E.E. 


GEEMAN. 

The regulations lay down as tlie principle : '' It depends on tlie profitable use of 
tlie fire-arms ; thus is determined, therefore, the selection of the position and skil- 
ful strengthening of the same.” The shooting line will from the commencement be 
as strongly held as is necessary for the object of the %ht. The position is to 
be strengthened, the distances indicated by marks, ammunition distributed and 
kept in readiness ; the supports are to be drawn forward and all distances in 
depth diminished. The number and breadth of the sections varies according to 
the ground, each is a unit of command with its own reserve. 

The main reserve is to be placed where it can pass to the offensive, which is 
necessaiy if a victory is songlit for. As a rule, this place is on one of the wings, 
the more to the flank as the defending force is larger ; by this means the danger 
from turning movements is at the same time guarded against. The position is 
occupied as soon as the direction of the attack is known. 

EIFSSIAN. 

As principles are accepted *. advantageous employment of fire-arms, then 
counter-attack with the bayonet. 

Ill selecting a defensive position, the field of fire, cover and distances are to be 
taken into consideration ; weak points to be occupied more strongly, artificial 
cover and communications provided, flank protection is to be attended to. The 
development of fire takes place gm-dually ; the ammunition is to be reserved for 
short ranges. The fire will be specially directed on the attacking shooters when 
they rush forward; the attack is repulsed by volleys delivered by the reserve 
from the shooting line. If the enemy does not hold his ground, the shooting 
line and the reserve attack him with the bayonet, and where possible by a part of 
the reserve on his flank. The reserves must, therefore, for this purpose be 
drawn forward in time. After repulse of the attack the enemy is followed up 
with fire. During a retreat individual shooters fire ; positions chosen in rear are 
to be occupied; the reserves retire with the shooters in q^uick time. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The principles are ; utilisation of the ground and prolitable emplovmeut of 
the hre-arm. ‘ ‘ 

_ Tlie offensive must always he combined wifh the defence if a decisive success 
IS aimed at. Field for fire, depth, freedom for movement must be taken info con 
suleration in choosing a position The strength employed must corrosp'oud to 
tim object of the hg'ht. A weak occupation at tlie commencemeiit is faulty. 
Patrols are sent to the front to watch. The position i.s divided into sections' 
each with its own reseiwe. Some points are more im]iortaut to occupy than 
others ; a uniform distribution of troops is incorrect. Imlepeiulent iioiuts for 
defence receive special garrisons. ' uu. lui 

A strong main reserve is posted behind one Hank. Until the enemy’s intention 
IS apparent the troops are held in readiness; the protection being Entrusted to 
“measuring ranges, aiTaugiug cover, are to be taken in 
} “:. reserve is drawn forward near to the front line. As soon as tlie 
direction of the attack is known the position is strongly occupied. 

_ On the columns and guns fire is opened at long rangiss ; on the most threaten- 
ing enemy at mednim ranges ; at short ranges fire from all available troops, 
li a counter-attack is intended the main reserve may not be emidoved for any 
(deploy quickly when the attacker lias arrived'at deciding 

Counter flanking fire and tlien attack with the bayonet! 

Countei-attacks from the shooting line are to be avoided. 

It a counter-attack IS not intended, the main reserve strengthens the shootino- 
line or meets any flank attack. Pursuit is carried on by lire. ° 

PllENCII. 

is ILdttX^Seir' Tf Passive defence 

^ lejeeted. Active defence turns to account the advanta-e of the 

orda to STtLZ! * as an increase of strength in 

iiie Commander pays attention to the advantao’es for offence and defence the 
hue of defence supporting points, flanks. communicatLrts irthe frent and in 

follok^th?dilalmr^ ^'■®®°>aling to their considerations 

froIf'onTem^ mirtim themselves acquainted with the ground in 

em',' pSaii““tt“ii°' ‘fft* ‘‘T"’'* “ *« 1™“'« “1 "I 

; ■ y ^PPiOQ'Ches and ins fire increases, the supports 
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gradually streEgtlieii tlie sliootiiig line in order to give tlie necessary amount of 
fire. Tlie reinforceinents should either prolong the line or enter it, ne^er cause 
it to close. Detachments will be told off to fire on the supports and reseiwes, 
whilst the others reply to the fire of the enemy’s shooting line. By the time 
the enemy is arrived at 400 metres (430 jmrds) from the position, ordinarily the 
supports will have been absorbed in the shooting line, and the defence will be 
continued with the aid of the companies in reserve. The counter-attach is car- 
ried out by the companies in reserve. If the attack fails, the pursuit is continued 
by fire, and the defence prepare to assume strongly the offensive. If the attack 
succeeds, the companies are disengaged under the protection of the fire of closed 
detachments, and collect at some spot determined beforehand by the Battalion 
Commander. 

COMPAEISOX. 

All four regulations bring forward prominently as the main principles the 
utilisation of fire and the judicious use of ground. As regards the former, the 
Eussiaiis develop fire gradually ; the Trench, on the contrary, orders fire to open 
as soon as the enemy can be hit; the Germans act according* to their own 
Musketry Eegiilations. The Austrians use fire mainly at medium and short 
ranges, and only at long ranges when the ammunition is sufficient and the target 
large. All the regulations, with the exception of the Germans, recommend the 
constant employment of volley firing. As regards the choice of the position and 
the measures for strengthening it, the regulations are in accord, as also in respect 
to the division into sections, diminution of depths, section reserves in readiness 
in covered positions, a sufficiency of troops for the occupation of the position 
when the line of attack is known, and an independent main reserve, if possible, 
behind a liank. On the last point, the Germans emphasise the advantage of a 
simultaneous flank advance, and expressly lays stress on tlie fact that it is wrong 
to hold back the main reserve to protect the retreat instead of employing it in 
the fight. 

The Trench reject m toto the passive defence, and insist always on the 
offensive. The Germans and Austrians only if a decisive success is intended. 
The Eussians on the order of the Commander if the assailant is to be shattered. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the four regulations are practically in 
accord as regards the attack and defence ; success depends, therefore, on which 
t] oops are best led, trained, and disciplined. 



“IjS'TALID RUSSE.” 


CAYALHT SWIMMING. 

BT 

MAJOR E. A. LAMBART, R.A. 


An order by General Skobeleff to the 4tli Army Corps of the 15th June, 18S2, 
contains the following 

“ I do not admit the possibility of men swimming on their horses in full 
marching order except over very small streams with firm bottoms, and I consider 
that swimming, commencing -with small rivers such as the Sooprasl (105 feet 
broad) and going on to regular rivers such as the Danube, Wisla, Amoor and 
Syr Dara, is best carried out by one of the following three methods tried experi- 
mentally by three squadrons of the 4th Dragoons on the 12th June.” 

The following is a summary of these three methods : — 

(1) NafToto rivers. The uniform and equipment of men and horses is carried 
over on rafts or small boats, and the men swim their horses over on watering 
bridles only. 

(2) Broad and sivlft rivers. The men cross on boats or rafts with their equip- 
ments as before ; the horses bitted up, swim over in squads following a few 
guides selected from the best swimmers, on their horses. 

(8) In the absence of boats and rafts. A few experienced swimmers, one of 
them tied round with a long thin rope, swim to the opposite bank, and then with 
the rope pull across an axe and a picket rope wliicli is made fast to a stake or 
tree. The picket rope is then tautened and made fast at the starting point. A 
detachment of the best swimmers is then sent across without their horses, and 
taking "with them in a bundle round their necks the necessary clothing and their 
lilies, animunition and enteiching tools. This detachment takes up a position 
to cover the crossing, establishing visual signalling communication with the rest. 
The remainder of the men then cross holding by the rope, with their kits, etc., 
slung round their necks. The use of several picket ropes of course materially 
quickens the operation. Last of all the horses are sent over in squads with the 
bits on the rear arches of the saddles. 

In connection with these orders of the illustrious Skobeleff, it is worth while 
to bring to notice an invention, designed to materially assist cavalry in crossing 
rivers. The invention (of a Sub-Lieutenant in the Semenovski Life Guards) 
consists of a canvas bag water-proofed, and fitted with a cork that seals it her- 
metically. Its weight is about 2|- lbs., length 4|-feet, and width 2|- feet. 

This bag filled with the uniform and accoutrements of the man and the whole 
of his saddlery, etc., and corked tightly, not only does not sink, but can even 
support some additional weight. One end of the bag is fitted with a rope having 
a large loop. 
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On the 8tli July, 1890 (says the writer) at the request of the inventor I tried 
these bags on the river Sooprasl near Bmjlostoh with excellent results ’ 
Accompanied by my orderly I went to the river, ami having packed our uni- 
forms, arms, etc., in the bags and slung them round our nccdcs, we jumped our 
horses into the water, holding on by tlieir manes and crossed the river backwards 
audtorwards several times. Tlie bags towed behind us and did not hamper'onr 
horses m the river in the least. After this we tied the rojjos to bushes on the 
bank and let the bags remain in the water for more than half-an-hour without 
any of the contents getting damp. 

_ A pack animal carrying 80 to 100 bags might casilv accompany each squadron 
m dragoon and cossack regiments on service. ' ^ 

In case of detachments' of less strengtii than a squadron, the bags mio-ht be 
slung to the rear arch of the saddles. It would not do, however, 'to can-y the 
bags on the saddks permanently, as they add to the already heavy equipment 
and besides the rubbing would quickly wear out the bags— for tliis reason I su->-I 
gest pack animals. ^ 

Ihis invention certainly deserves attention, especially when we consider that 
though swimming rivers is now part of the programme of our summer drills’ 
tmwi become good swimmers owing to their being quar- 

cf 1 trom water. Moreover, even at nianomvres, there have been 

cases of dioiymng when the swimming practice is being carried out. 

_ In peace-time, as a rule, drowning men can bo re.sciiefi, but in war-time there 
IS no time for this, and though our cavalry are trained to make liglit of all risks 
on service, in the moment of the charge every sabre eount.s 

One of our most distinguished cavalry leaders says of this invention 
In the days of armed peace in winch we now live, so viduable an invention 
must be made known as quickly a.s pos.siblc. 1 am pcwsonally Lnvincecr tS 

ra ds rtMdleatre J’-' «*'lopeu(lent cavalry operations, in 

laiOs m the theatre of war, and particularly in ‘ partisan ’ warfare. 

we make use of it, neither the Wisla, the Narva, nor the Bug will stop us.” 

1892 , ■" ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


ICOTES 

FROM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


The subject for the Dancaii Grold Medal Prize Essay, 1S9B, is The Attack of 
a Coast Fortress.” 

Attention is called to the Eules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Rules 
R.A.I,, and Officers are asked to be carefni in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reach the Secretary on or before the 1st of Apiil. 


Any member wlio wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the Gleayeland Notes on tlie Early History of the Royal Regiment 
of ArtilieVy. A.I). 1*267— 1757.” 

In order to bring the already existing printed Records of the 11, M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found tliat there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d, to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (<?), and (e) are on sale at the 
R.A.I, The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (d), and (e). Is.; Captains, (c) and (d), 9d. 


The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for piircliase for the R.A.I. Library. 


The following works are now on sale at the R.A. Institution and will be for- 
warded post free at the prices noted after their titles below : — 

Major-General Stubbs’s List of Officers of the Bengal Artillery,” 

. price 5s. Bd, 

‘'Field Artillery Fire,” by Captain W. L. White, R.A., price 
^ Is. 2d. ' 

“Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defence,” by Major A. 

G. Hansard, R.A., price Is. 2d. 

“ Ranging Note-Book,” by Captain S. W. Lane, R.A., price Is. Id. 




Army Order 143 of 1892 

1. At the examination for admission to the Staff College, to be held in May, 
1898, questions in Alilitary History will be set as, follow's : — 

12 . VOL. SIX 


84c 


2 


mm 

m 




(a.) On Parts I.— V. of the " Operations of War,'’ exclndin-v the detmW .r 

the movements recorded in Chapter iii., Part T. ” details of 

and 

iui iish dll the inhinnnidon ium\ssary for answerinn- „u(*,iion. 
midci tins head.^ A knowledge of llu' d(‘ia,ils of ii,o raiuifica' 
tions of mountain systems, (rih„ian- ri^■er lias us" 

wdl not be veqniml, ' o.imus, 

(<?.) On tlie Gainpaigu of the first German \riivv in the Nnrfli nf 

t™ .i„ ,.,iv„oe ,.t A,,,,, to .1,, s„„s,, '1',;!,': N^™!!h:; 

Onl,\ tlie poiiod from the 1st January, 1871, need be studied in 
detad. Questions on tlie previous part of tlie Campai<.n will bp 

, ESjeS. " to ..rf 

Battlefield of St 

The Campaign is narrated in the under-mentioned sections ySaior 

? 70 1 SeyVTv'* translatioiC of the Pranco-Germa. 

prieel/ Til ’ ITl h ^ Sec. XVII. 

piict d/-. llie analytical index (price 1/6) to the traiislafmn 

compiled by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, will be found useful. ' ’ 


Books Recommended for the Staff College and 
Promotion Examinations. 


MAJ OR EDEN BAKER, R.A. 


follow the Si/Uabu. tho Q^oenlo Regulatioyvo cloael;/.-] 






military law. 

LiEnTENiNTs.-Army Annual Act, 1892 

Army Act. Parts HI., IT V 
Militia Act, 1882. 


field fortification 

Manual of Eleraentarv PJcl/i w is now in the press. 

Defence and Attack ^of 1®’ ^ 0 ). 

chapters 5, 7, 8 and 9. ’ Colonel Schaw. 3rd edition. Read 

» “ « i-to- XU., 




‘ 'A ^ .! 

'.to, „ 
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; PERMANENT J^OETIFIGATION^^ College o,ly. 

Text-book of Fortification for use at R.M. A. /Woolwich, 1878. Part I, paf^-es 
132 to 191; Part II., pages 1 to 108 and 138 to 145. ^ ^ 

MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 

Text-book of Military Topography, 1888 Sections 13 to 24 and 26 to 2S). 

Short Notes on Tactics and Reconnaissance, 1SS7, by Ylajor J. R. J. Jocelyn, 
R.A. pages 65 to SI and 84 to 94. 

TACTICS. 

Infantry Drill, 1892. Read page 59, 3rd and 5th paras. ; page 61, 1st para • 
page 79, 2nd para. ; pages 83 to 89; pages 99 and 100 ; page 102, sections 3 to 
6 ; .pages, 105 .to 185. 

Short Notes on Tactics and Reconnaissance, by Major Jocelyn. Read pages 7 
to 62, but note that Infantry fornaations have been altered by Infantry l)ri 11. 1892, 
and Artillery Intervals and Distances by Field Artillery 1889. For Lieutenants 
Promotion Examination only up to heading 15, 

Minor Tactics, by Colonel Cterv. Gtli edition, Read Chapters IX., X. and 
XX. ■ ‘ 

Preliminary Tactics, by Major Eden Baker. 1892. Read aYmniiimtion Supply 
(the Battery Supply System has been altered), Time and Space (note that page 
49, lines 6 to 16, and 29 and 80, have been been altered), and Marches. 

ARTILLERY. — Lieutenants R.A, for Rromotion 

Text-book of Gnimery, by Major Mackinlav. Chapters I. ,11., XILy XIT., 
XYIl. ■ ■ ‘ ^ . ■ 

Treatise on the Manufacture of Guns, 1886. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, 1888. 

Treatise on Am mimition, 1892. 

Handbook of Artillery by Major Morgan, 1892. 

Field Artillery Drill, Yol. IL, 189L 

Ylanual of Garrison Artiileiy, Yol. I., 1887. 

Handbook for Field Service, Yol, [,, Field Artillery. Omit Parts I., lY., 
YIL, 1 and 3 ; YIIL, 2 and 3 ; IX., 2 and 3 ; X. ; XL, 2, 7 and 10. 

Regulations for xMagazines, Ammunition Stores, Laboratories, &c., 1887. 

Manual of Field Range-finding, 1890. 

Handbook for the Depression Range-Finder, 1892. 

STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMIXLYTION, MAY, 1893. 

MILITARY HISTORY. 

Operations of lYar. Parts I. to Y. 

Lavallee Military Geograpliy. Translated by Captain Leiidy. 

Ylarga’s Geographie Militaire. Yds. 1. and IL 

Ofiiciai Account of the Franco-GeTinan \Yar, IS 70-1. Vide Syllabus. 

The Campaign of the xVrmy of the North, by Blume. 

Faidherbe's Campague de Fannce du Nord. 

Officers going up for the Staff College Examination are recommended to read 
all Magazine Articles ^ Lectures^ that refer to Field Subjects. 


Autilleey Colleg-e, Woowich, 
loth Septemher^ 1892, 
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GOLF. 

As golf is now played by Offieeis in nil invK. (I ii 

places these Officers are only Honorary Members of l' he Golf CldJ in'^r. 
bourhood and consequently rather shy about weariinr tin ' the neijrh- 

suggestcd that a lleghiiental Golf Coat be started. ” ' ' 


- • 0X1.0 U- 

Club colon it is 


0,| , V' . wo OLUJIUH. 

I he coat suggested is to be of the ordinary red naltem witl, , 

having on the outside of the left breast iiorket a ' -un olOhe 1 p rh, 

M i. bl.e (will, ..iil,„„ .. Ubiliuc » „,,rfe,; 1»«“ 

Jincei'S nAvnur fmxr iVloor. i 


wor 


1 • uuuenieatii). 

tla“o ,L 

question may be settled forthwith. ' I’Obsihle, in order that the 


HAIilFAX, X.S. 


tt“gLfSo’dS nofiin Hai!K IT 

John and Miss lioss the Lienfpn«^n/ p ' ^ hii»e one, iiidudii^* Sir 

Daly. andT offic ;> wiv? of h -R r «“d Miss 

dining members *''" whole of the 

''™ '■™ » 

specially arraiif^ed for them nt r foi’ promotion, which was 

Vacation. ^ ^ year to coincide with the College 

'? “?*■'' >*“" ''»»■*«> »> 

Quarterly General Messye^thl a monosal til '® m'Y 

after dinner every night was carried^bySs—gl * ® 

practice camp at Pohit^'pi^san^'^for” a holding their amnial 

Camp Commandant and liis staff ivcrl Colonel Montizambert, the 

Mess. As their umfom i™5v 2 Y and E.E. 

cannot be distinguished by it tlioinWt as that of the Royal Artillery they 

other means. Durinl L^ietle fr i to do so by 

carriage, was fired doubledocaded with pht«4/shdl“Tl‘‘®^^ T sarrisou standing 
at oOO yards, and the second at the pr^er mnj tonnif 
wards examined by the Inspector of WarliVp Mter- 

serviceable, but on a second ;mT„-p= Y ■ '’■“d first found to be still 

ansendeeable,the trLsvmS 01^^ tl was found to be 

i«ch. The recoil on firing wafL-v A to I 

pi.if.», II, i, i. „„q , J ; rSLf A® ““ 

U rpt , -n ^ JACKET. 

the same big guns.’’°Hlpp?a^^tlmrtlm^ 

HI one of the guns and *] i «„,.+ ‘i“’® ™.“ charge, shell and all, Imd been ipft 

It had, therefore, a double cliaro-e^'^and'^Xen^’Y”*^ knowing this, also loaded it. 
dmost 3-aised the hair off the suwonmlL « AY .Yesterday afternoon it 

biggest noise ever heard in that people in tlie vicinity, 

with great danger. Had it fn a ' 4 . • ®**d might have been attended 

«> .o«d» il didn’t), it woJd” £ 
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The |mst inontli Ims^ a very gay one, with pleiitf of amusement in the 
way of polo, cricket, tennk yachting. There was a cricket tournament in 
which elevens from Pliiladelphia,' Ottawa, and Halifax took part, and a lawn 
tennis toimiaraent open to the Maritime Provinces. In tfie cricket match Hali- 
fax Harrison Phiiadelphia, Lieutenant Macgo wan, R.A., bowled for tlie former. 
Half the Pliiladeiphiaii XI. were entertained at dinner by the R.A. and R.B. and 
lialf by the Leicestershire llegiment. 

Salmon fishing ends on 15th August. The Governor- General of Canada has 
kindly sent the Officers' Mess a magnificent 4-0 lb. salmon, killed in the Bona- 
venture River. 


M4IiTA. 


Owing to the public mourning in February, the dance, which had been arranged 
by the Royal Artillery, could not take place ; in its stead a Gymkhana was given 
on the Marsa, towards the latter end of April, which afforded a very pleasant 
afternoon’s amusement. In a very generous and sporting manner, the Field 
Officers subscribed for a Subalterns’ Challenge Cup. This handsome piece of 
plate is to be run for annually, the conditions being as follows. For ponies 
the property of, and ridden by, Subalterns R.A. ; 7 lbs. allowed for maiden 
jockeys ; penalties for winners ; half-a-mile on the fiat. 


The result was as follows : — 

Mr. G. B. Hinton’s Gamecock Mr. Freeland 1. 

Mr. H. L, N. Bey noil’s Robert the Devil Owner 2. 

Mr. J. F. Fisher’s Cornet Mr. Hardman 3. 

Mr. J. F. Fisher’s Specialist Oivner 0. 

Mr. J. Chrystie’s Whitewash Mr. R. H, Parker 0. 

Mr. A. Eliershaw’s Carlton Mr. E. FI. Wriliis 0. 

Mr. L. L. Parker’s Jim Owner 0. 

Mr. H. L. Cottingham’s Cagnotte Owner 0. 

Mr. D. R. Coates’s W'hite Rock Owner 0. 


W'on by two lengths ; half a length between second and third. 

The other events consisted of : — An open half-mile handicap ; a ladies’ brace- 
let (three-quarters of a mile handicap) ; two matches, wrestling on horseback 
(teams of four-aside), and some foot races. 

Air. Freeland was on five winners during the afternoon. His loss to the gar- 
rison is much felt. A most enjoyable afternoon’s entertainment was brought to 
a close by the distribution of the prizes by Airs. Clayton. 

A very successful R.A. Regatta was brought off on August 5tb, No. 6 Com- 
pany, Southern Division, were victorious in most of the events, including the 
Grand Challenge Cup open to the whole garrison, though tlie race being open to 
the garrison made little difference as the infantry and naval boats were unable to 
beat even tlie second crews which each R.A. Company had entered. Alajor 
Fanshawe easily won the sculling race open to all officers, but was disqualified 
for rowing in an Flnglish-buiit boat, so that Lieutenant Jeffcoat secured the 
liandsome cup presented as a prize. 

Amongst the officers who have left the command are ; — Alajor Fulton, 
Lieutenants W’'alters and Freeland transferred to Aloiintain Batteries ; Alajor 
Jones and Lieutenant Foster to Depots; Captain Owen and Lieutenant Moloney 
to Field Batteries ; Captain Blacker to Gibraltai’ ; and Lieutenant Clark- 
Kennedy to India. These officers liave been replaced by Captains W'hite and 
Wynne, and Lieutenants Warren and Jeffcoat. 

There has been a large amount of sickness amongst the R.A. officers during 
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the last year. Three are at preseu^t- liome on sick leave and two others have been 
transferred to depots while scarcely a week has gone by withorit there brio Af. 
or more on the sick list. Althongh Malta has been called a “ healft AS Ah 
does not keep np its reputation during the summer mouths. Poor Smhl -Ne 
was only ill a few days before he died ; he had been very ill duriuo: tlm evfou 
summei-aud Ins constitution had not apparently thrmni oil tlie e ActroFh 
former fever, so that he made little or no resistance when attacked A euL' 

A subscription list has been opened to erect a tombstone to liis memory^ 

Malta IS generally supposed to be such au excellent place to get lionie on 1 p<ivp 
to Lnglaiid for tliree-tind-a-half months duriri«* the siiinmr‘iA‘nu1 nni- i 
ms has not been the case this year. Three subafl:“AidtrieAe 
after they had been home only a few weeks, on account of some brawls rvhich 
1^1 occm-red between he soldiers imd natives j and the majority of the JunS 
officers have not been able to get more ihaii two months’ leave ^ 

Cncket began in August and the E.A. have played two Eecriment-il mitchp. o 
the Marsa; that against the Connanght Hangers endiiiAh, a "lArA tl f 
against the Queen’s in a win for the E A ° 


OKEHAMPTttiV. 


Koyal Engineers in Camp; and infantry Emu WvA':,fi f A 

with an advanced position some 1000 yards in ftou n! t ^ ' 

enemy’s advanced position a number' Af PIessLi hrAt t/h 
represent a village, and to protect this the saimer- wT f I ^^n-aiipd to 

about five feet high backed with 12-incIi baulks of timber ™ “ earthwork 

f»> W b™ b,.iU, „.,a 

thick, with sods thrown up to cover it On the toA’f lA 
holes were constructed, and dummies placed in positio^ bdii.? ’ 

bl5'.h13e“C' ""i »« tie 

Hm “• '» Heletock 

■Village at a range of about 1660 Ai-ds and fiiAA “A against the 

advanced to attack the villaA and other if i then 

after brisk firing, compelled fiim to re re cAl ‘'>e enemy, and, 

The remaining two batteries had in the mo position of East Mil Tor. 

the battery mentioned before and all 

ranges of from 2300 to 2700 yards Tie fi ■* gmi-S at 
and then the artOleiw advanced to a see^m^“'^-+^^® continued for 15 minutes, 

\ ‘ ^ attack oil the mam positio.n, supported 
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I by one battery, wMcIx came into action in an advanced position, but did not tire, 

I as' it was not considered safe. 

I The troops tlien returned to Holstock Hill, where they marched past before 

returning to Gamp. 

All the infantry, except Eoyal Engineers and Marines, were armed with the 
magazine ritie. 

The effect of the tire was nearly 1800 hits on about 520 dummies; 700 of 
these hits were said to be due to shrapnel bullets. On the parapet in front of 
the village, the shells had done little damage, several having passed clean through 
without bursting, and only two of the baulks inside had been displaced. On 
the stone fort the effect was much greater, the wall being breached in several 
places, and large fragments of stone were thrown in all directions to a distance 

! of 40 yards. It was evidently quite untenable from the first. Percussion 

shrapnel only -were used against it. . 




The E A. Sports took place on Wednesday, 21st inst. The principal events 
were as follows : — Tent-pegging, sections, won by 38th Field Battery; 'Driving 
Competition, by 52iid Field Battery; Wrestling on Horseback, 52nd Field 
'Battery; Tug-of-War, 52ad Field Battery ; Pig Sticking, a very amusing game 
imported from India by Lieut. Tulioch and open to all Officers South-Eastern 
District, won by Captain Leather, 5th Fusiliers . Colonel Curtis and the Officers 
E.A. entertained a large party, who thoroughly appreciated the selection of music 
played by the E.A, Band from Woolwich. 



OBITITABY. 


Captaik J. B. Paekin, who died at Woolwich on 4th September, 1892, aged 62, 
entered the Eegiment as Second Lieutenant on 27th June, 1848; became Lieu- 
tenant 1st November, 1848; Captain 1st April, 1855, and retired 6tli July, 1857. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Geavenor Kirby, whose death occurred at Aberdeen on 
9 th September, 1892, aged 81, joined the Ben gal, Artillery as Second Lieutenant 
on 10th December, 1830 ; became Lieutenant 6th December, 1839; Captain 10th 
December, 1845; Major 3rd October, 1857; and Lieut.-Colonel 24th March, 
1858. He retired from the service 11th March, 1860. 




DIARY OF FUTURES. 




OCTOBER. 


Daj of th 



MtR 

Wk 

Regimeiital. 

Cricket, &c. 

1 

S 



2 

S 



3 

■M 



4 

■T 

Lecture at noon at Shoeburj- 
iiess on Attack of War 
Vessels by Coast Ports,’’ 
by Captain Orde-Browne. 


5 



6 

Til 



7 

P, 

Lecture by Captain Orde- 




Browne." (Contd.) 


8 

S 



9 

s. 



10' 

■M 



11 

T 

Lecture at noon at Shoeburj- 

IS^ewmarket 2nd October 



ness on ‘'Employment of 
Iron Cupolas,” by Captain 
Orde-Browne. 

Meeting begins. 


12 

W 



13 

Til 



14 

P 


... 

15 

S 



16 

s 



17 

A1 : 



18 

T 



19 

W, 



20 

21 

Th 

P 


Sandown Park begins. 

22 

S 



23 1 

s 



'24 

AI 


■■ ■ j 

26 

26 

T 

W 


]?7ewmarket Houghton begins' 

27 

'Til 



28 

P , 



29 

S 

'•* , . . 1 

■ .%. ' i 

!!! ■ ' 

30 

S'' 



31 

M: 


NOVEMBER. 

1 

:-T/ 


■ ... . ■■ 1 

2 



..... ..... j 


'■■'Th' 

■■■■ ■ ■'*[ ; 

■■ ::: ■ ' ■ ■■ 1 

4, 

::P" V 



5 

.S 


;;; j 

6 

::s /. 



7 

M, ■: 

"i 


8 

;;T' ■ 

■ -I' 


9 

, w 



10 

■Th'" ^ 

' 


11 

■p" 



,12.'' ■ 




13 1 

s' 



14 j 

M\ I' 




Priyate. 



.Dayofth 


NOVEMBER. — Contmiml. 

Regimental. Cricket, &c. 


DECEMBER. 


Christ-mas Day. 
Dank Holiday, 


FIRE DISCIPLINE ; ITS NECESSITY IN A BATTERY OF 
HORSE OR FIELD ARTILLERY, AND THE BEST MEANS OF 

SECURING IT. 

BT 

CAPTAIN P. J, A. TEENOH, E.H.a/ 


UNHASTING- YET UNRESTING WORK.’’ 


COMMENDED ESSAY. 1892. 


Introductory. 

Upon tlie very thresiiold of tlie subject of Eire Discipline the unwary 
intruder is greeted^ not, indeed, by cead mille faiWiey but by two serious 
difficulties. What is the exact meaning of the term, and why is it 
that what it denotes should be now-a-days so much to be desired ? 
the expression itself is of but recent naturalisation (or evolution), and 
certainly our old wars had none of it. 

The most ' satisfactory solution of these problems would seem to be 
found in the study of the development of the arm. The history of 
artillery divides itself into two very strongly marked peinods : the five- 
hundred years which separate Grecy from the Crimea, and the few 
decades which have elapsed since then. At first sight this division 
would seem to be fanciful, but a closer examination fully Justifies it. 
If we take any battle of the big wars at the beginning of the century 
we find little change, either in the materiel or the handling, from what 
obtained when artillery was first introduced. The commander brought 
his battery into action within a few furlongs of the enemy, and then, 
handing his guns over to the “ numbers one,^^ let the fire wander at its 
own sweet will. And, indeed, it could scarcely stray far : there was 
no mistaking the position of the enemy, and the error of a hundred 
yards in the estimation of the range was nearly impossible. The 
materiel was so simple that it hardly affox'ded any scope for instructioh, 
the most important duty of the gunner seeming to have been — to 

13, TOi. XIX. 85 . 'V, V. 
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judge from the drill-book of the period— to “stiooc-a i • ■ 

contentment to tl-elbystander 
With the Onmea, however, came a great chan<.e in 
to the introduction of rifling. Elongated proie?tiles ^ ^ 

tones, fairly reliable time fuzes, telescopic sights— all ' children^of 
the rifled gun— have added enormously to its power and rancre hnf- 
the increase of range and comnlicaHou r.f i 

multiplied the possibilities of ineffective fire. The^'^necossit?'''h‘m 
herefore, arisen for a more systematic, concerted guidi. " of Si W 

S3S k HBtI2 

last yeaivthe error received verv ■nrapfiVnl oviri • ^ ^ TLintil 

andtithTt, however, been relegated to the limbo of lost things 

entirely in the S ins- of%r Z development is 

battery as oue weapon loi'elded by one 'mm! ’ organisation of the 

which the peLeprepaiS^ to 

d’ieure which begins when opposing batterr'"^^ «fanva/.s quart 

that then commences is on^to the^i S ? -P®"- f°i' the duel 
and there is only one eL ^ decimation is a bagatelle, 

side which goes to the wall ThiT^fs^Af ^'^“diilation of the 

whicli are hencefortli to be the nf gi'asped, the principles 

very diotinctl,. T,S LVaiu. Si 

utilised, every nerve strained o^o. oi gunnery instruction must be 
the one aimrf makinrthe w7 ammunition devoted to 

which every portion shall be fiillv^tii-r mechanism in 

which none shall be idle I t; S P^"* has to play, in 

to the lowest Le Sr 3 f/ the highest 

stant practice— in which th^e casual ™P°^’tance. Oon- 
been foreseen and prepared for- mnt difficulties of the fight have 

and produce such ^harmony and f^tP°®®'*^dity of friction 

the battery will under firA or, i ^^wtual understanding that 

physical strain, r lot on^y obey ™ moments of intense mental and 
anticipate every wish of its leadeT^ command, but almost instinctively 

; " ' ; _ _ _ OP Fjbe Discipline. 

that m*eed of *contrd^that 

which, enables him to direct its fire battery in action 

certainty as a capable rider guides v® confidence, ease, and 

ever, is no easy matter to obtfin l^f^J^P-^i’ohen horse. This, how- 

a desire to please— it is ah InstihiffiVA^^^ *han 

. ^ .. . m an mstmetive, ingrained, unquestioning habit 
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of obedieDce so deeply rooted as to overcome even strong nataral 
impnlses and desires^ and tMs habit can only be formed by constant 
careful practice — no less in the fire of a battery than in the conduct 
of an individual. 

The necessity, too, that our Fire Discipline should be of the very 
highest quality hardly needs proof. War is a game in which com- 
parisons are continually made; success depends less upon intrinsic 
merit than on comparative superiority. When the progress of artillery 
consisted mainly in improvement of materiel the question was one 
which concerned the regimental oflScer more remotely. The nation 
which had the best guns had the best artillery arm as a rule, and the 
introduction of a new weapon necessitated but few changes in handling, 
witness the intermixture of smooth-bores and rifled guns in the Prus- 
sian armies in 1866. Now, however, guns are practically the same all 
the world over, and the superiority of one artillery over another, when 
once on the battle-field, consists mainly in the pitch of perfection 
reached in the training and Fire Discipline of its penonneL 

Difficulties. 

Unfortunately this modern necessity for a higher standard of efii- 
cieuoy finds us already struggling with difficulties which it takes no 
small energy and perseverance to cope with. The introduction of 
short service and the high prices that obtain in the labour market 
have reduced the age of the recruit and diminished the period for 
which he serves, while to make matters worse, Jiti de sihle daughter 
of the horse leech, the Indian draft, is so exacting, that home batteries 
outside the 1st Army Corps can barely count (for the training of their 
young gunners) upon the three years which are considered necessary 
among nations which have universal conscription. Thus the increase 
in the tale of bricks we have to furnish follows close upon the reduc- 
tion of our allowance of straw. 

The Remedy. 

These then are our difficulties; but difficulties were made to be 
overcome— recognising them is half the battle : the only question 
which remains is what is the best way. In the mind of the present 
writer there is but one answer to the problem. It is unhading yet 
unrestmg worh, patient, eystematiG y Qt\i\y thorough instruction. 

It is, perhaps, in the system — or rather in the lack of it — that our 
present -inodus operandi leaves so much to be desired. There is so much 
to teach, so little time in which to impart the instruction, that it is 
absolutely imperative that not a minute shall be wasted, not an oppor- 
tunity neglected. The instruction must be so arranged that each one 
is thoroughly taught and practised in that which it is necessary for 
him to know, and that only ; nothing must be omitted, nothing 
unnecessarily repeated ; the grounding must be thorough, the stages 
progressive, and through all must be remembered the all-important 
fact that preparation for war is our sole and only raison d^etre. It is 
to be feared that such a system is far from being our general practice ; 
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the recruit is giren a scanty elementary course, and his subseauenf 
training is by the easier method of fault-findiuo- Manr ^ r * 

tarn h.„d to tie « takes iSTaod t„S 

training is suboidinated to the more pressiiiar reauirempnfc! nf u 
administration and the rendering of returns. ^ ^ 

lor this let us substitute some definite method, applyino- the chain 
of responsibility to instruction, as well as to interior eooiion?v ! u 
dividing our time into progressive periods, each with a 3^to bo 
reached and in its turn left behind for some fresh one and'^sn -ol? ^ 

SXV.olSrilS?'''’" “'irioteotlas stiU S 

And here, perhaps,^ a slight digression is necessarv in + 

disclaim, _ m ioto, any idea of depreciating the value of o-ood hor<!o° 
mastership, and its overwhelmins-imnm-fnnnA n ® 

te Bkoo4 0. .ha o?r« tarot’? 

which have not been able to reach it, and efficfoncv fo W of 
splmter-bar is quite as necessarv as behind if fin,™ 
however, so obviously outside the limits of the siibiect^ rtilf 
« .. .Mb „.ce M o.d„ ^ avoid ‘f 

OoroiTIONS OE THE PboBLEM. 

Taking, then, the conditions of service at tinma ^ •:! j* 

we find that though fresh men come and oTof H 
yet the instructiou of the battery isTalelv hif ® year, 

epochs; the winter trooping seaso/andthfs.L^j^^n*^ 

The rapidity with whicHhe various -anceuvres. 

arms follow each other renders them very u^suftable for 7® 

-that their tendfncv is rSw said-tho^ with bated breath 

strict discipline so laborionslv afta? o ™any of the good results and 
obviously 0 ? grearnS 

obtain, before thev bee-in nil f? endeavour to 

upon as so neeS ^ ^ ® look 

The beginning of the summer being then our timp bmif -mi, - 2 . 
be on account of summer drills or nrenfivT ^ whether it 
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season^ and by makiBg it last through three months there is a proba- 
bility that the lectures will be more thoroughly prepai'ed and more 
fully comprehended. As a general rule it is easy to arrange the gunners^ 
furloughs so that they take place during the leaYe of their sectional 
officers. A journal of the subjects and attendances should be kept, and 
a short supplementary course at the end, under the captain, may well 
make up for what has been missed owing to employment, sickness or 
other cause, for all three sections. Battery gun drill — as distinguished 
from single standing gun drill — should obviously be rigidly excluded 
from this part of the course as belonging to a higher grade of instriic- 
tion. 

At the commencement of the drill season each battery should be 
struck off duty for a week for a thorough coarse of marching, sword 
and carbine drill, under the Section Commanders, and the examinations 
should take place for laying and gunnery prizes and classification of 
gunners. 

Chain of Responsibility. 

Great stress is laid on the principle that up to this time the Major has 
exercised merely a general, supervision over the instruction of the sec- 
tions which, as regards matter and method, have been entirely in the 
hands of the subalterns, to whom should accrue credit or blame 
according as good results or bad are attained. hTaturally the amount 
of supervision and interference on the part of the Battery Commander 
would depend entirely npon the reliability and experience of the 
Section Officer, and might vary from nil to absolute coutrol. It must 
be remembered, however, that officers have to be educated as well as 
their >subordiaates — indeed this is one of the great duties of com- 
manders — and this can only be done by the eax’ly exercise of initiative 
and responsibility under the supervision and guidance of those who 
are more experienced. This is a principle admitted by all in theory, 
but more honoured in the breach than in the observance. If you 
want a thing done'^^ it is undoubtedly easier to do it yourself than to 
train another ; but incalculably valuable opportunities of education in 
its highest sense are thereby thrown away. 

1st Annual Inspection. 

Towards the end of March or begiuning of Apifil should take place 
the annual dismotmfed inspection by the Lieut.-Colonel, in gunnery, 
standing gun drill (single), carbine drill, sword and marching drill. 
Should the general result be satisfactory the battery should be con- 
sidered to have graduated in these subjects for the year, a monthly 
parade of each nature being merely necessary to furbish them up. 
Special men should, if necessary, be temporarily relegated to 2nd class 
or recruit squads, and any general short coming on any particular 
point should be remedied by special attention for a few days more. 

The time has now come for the battery to he taken personally in 
hand as a whole by the Captain or Major. The mounted parades will 
be devoted to field movements on the drill-ground ; tactics and the 
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condncb of artillery in the field being carefully avoided for the nre^enf 
The aftemoon parades are for Fire Discipline, rangino- and^l aH?.^' 
gun drill, and should be supplemented by lectures. "When these sul7 
jects are thoroughly mastered on the barrack-square they mav Iw 
tonsferred to the drill-ground, but it is essential that the grJa “st care 
be taken to ensure the thorough training of the various parts of tbe 
battery before this instructional promotion takes place, tor the m-e 
mature combination of manoeuvre and Fire Discipline will onlv wast' 
the ^ valuable tune which the mounted battery spLds on 
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for direct laying is found ample for indirect, the picket being, of 
course, previously put out. 

The regnlations at present in force I’ecognise and reward one layer 
per sab-division, and prescribe the training of two more. This nam- 
ber is not sufficient. Our home batteries are at best peace cadres, and 
the reservists that join on mobilisation will certainly not be layers j 
but any how the proportion is far too small, for even were a battery in 
action reduced by casualties to the minimum number by which it could 
still be worked— two per gun — one of them, at least, should be a 
trained layer. It would seem desirable, therefore, to encourage the 
training of a far larger percentage of layers. The unpaid specialist 
plays, however, a lone hand, and his qualifications procure for him 
merely extra toil and no corresponding advantage. Would it not be 
possible to encourage qualified layers by the granting of a worsted 
badge? The cost would be inconsiderable, and there would still be 
ample distinction between the proud winner of the golden L and 
pound and the humbler worsted-wearing brethren of the craft. An 
additional advantage would be the ease with which trained layers 
might be recognised in the height of action should casualties disable 
those already laying the guns. 

Whatever means be adopted to train and encourage layers, they are 
indubitably specialists, and their training should continue the whole 
year through irrespective of the stage the battery instruction is in. 
This, however, should in no wise absolve them from the obligation to 
take part and qualify in all other subjects. 

Ranging. 

Judging' by the small number of pages devoted to the subject in the 
drill manual, it might almost be supposed that the ranging of a battery 
and the regulation of the length of fuze are simple matters, requiring 
but little previous practice, and needing merely the observance of a 
couple of well-known rules. This is far from being the case. The 
multiplicity of natures of target, the conditions under which the bat- 
tery attacks them, the variety of sights (including the clinometer), the 
errors of the day, the various projectiles used, the casualties probable 
on service and the errors likely to occur in observation of fire, all 
tend to render the task of the regulation of the fire of a battery a 
most complicated one, needing much practice and absolute familiarity 
with the rules and range table. 

No case should be able to present itself which has not already been 
anticipated and thoroughly studied, and the fact that modern Fire 
Discipline centres all control in the Battery Oommander^s hands makes 
it all the more incumbent upon him to thoroughly study and master 
every possible phase of the pimblem. Ranging, however, with the 
kindred subjects of fuze regulation and change of fire from one target 
to another, does not require to be studied in its more elementary stages 
with the whole of the persoimel of the battery, and great benefit may 
be derived from the practice of ranging-drill in the lecture-room. 

For this are necessary an officer to conduct the instruction and one 
to act as Battery Commander, as well as non-commissioned officers to 
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ing tlins been acquired. Miniature targets on a scale of balfcan-incli 
to a foot and placed at fcbe other side of the barrack-square may well 
be made to thoroughly represent objects as they would appear in nature 
at medium ranges. Simple arrangements of springs released by a 
string may bring into view previously invisible targets^ and men may 
be told off to represent targets moving on the battery and started at a 
signal from the Instructing' Officer. 

The variety of problems that may be set — all needing to be dif- 
ferently treated — is almost infinite. Targets may be prone^ standings 
or on horseback ; halted or moving at a walk ; trot or gallop ; shallow 
or deep j ranged with shrapnel or common. Distribution of fire should 
be also practised, rules being laid down for the more ordinary cases, 
such as infantry in firing line or blocked in a defile, artillery in equal, 
inferior, or superior strength, etc., so that the command to distribute 
the fire will usually be amply efficient without any additional explan- 
ation or order as to how it is to be done. 

The examples in the drill-book and the procedure of many Com- 
manding Officers at battery gun-drill are based on the assumption that 
but few ranging rounds will be insufficiently, and none incorrectly 
observed. This, with targets of ordinary difficulty, is more than can 
be counted on, the proportion being much nearer 10 per cent, incorrect, 
and 20 per cent, doubtful. The battery should, therefore, be prepared 
for the incidence of misleading rounds, and once the more simple cases 
are thoroughly understood the occurrence of one or more incorrectly 
observed rounds should be made a feature of every series. Once this 
has ceased to cause any difficulty yet another step in advance should 
be taken, and casualties should be ordered among the ^ermmiel as well 
as the execution of petty repairs in the middle of ranging. When, 
finally, these even produce but little interruption or confusion in the 
fire, there is fair ground that the Fire Discipline has reached a satis- 
factory pitch of excellence. 

This eminently satisfactory result will, however, even with great skill 
and care, be hardly reached before the end of May, and by this time the 
instruction of the battery mounted the contents of Volume III. 

Field Artillery Drill, less section five) should be practically complete. 
The time has, therefore, come for the second, or mounted portion of 
the Lient.-Oolonehs Annual Inspection,. which precedes the portion of 
the year devoted to minor tactics, field days, and manoeuvres. From 
this date on, all parades of the arm by itself (save the smaller ones of 
specialists, 2nd class men, and recruits) should be brigade division 
ones, and these should take place not only on the drill-ground, but also 
occasionally in the barrack- squai’e, where Fire Discipline in brigade 
division should be practised on lines very similar to those advocated 
for the batteries, each parade ending with a short critique lasting only 
for ten minutes perhaps, but still long enough to point out errors and 
lapses and the means by which their recurrence should be avoided. 

The advancing wave of progress in - this matter of Fire Discipline 
would seem for the present to have reached its high-water mark with 
the Majors, and their yearly improvement in ranging, observation of 
fire, and fire tactics generally, though tangible, is not so marked as the 
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MOUNTING HYDEO-PNEUMATIC DISAPPEAEIFG 

GUNS. 


BY 

CAPTAIN L. 0. M. BLAOEEE, S.A. 


As large nnmbers of these mountings are destined for coaling stations 
and fortresses in nearly all our possessions^ it may be of interest to 
some of the readers of this periodical to detail the process of putting 
the platform and carriage together^ and raising the gun and shields on 
the same. 

In the first place it will be found that, as a rule, so little room is left 
in the central pit in which the roller ring rests that it is practically 
impossible to use jacks underneath the platform, and thus all the 
lowering must be done by overhead lifts with tackles, and altogether 
the mounting when fitted together is of such an awkward shape that 
considerable care is necessary throughout each step of the opera- 
tion. The first thing to be done is to fit the live roller ring 
together in its place. This presents no difficulties, care being taken 
that each of the rollers bears accurately on the upper surface of 
the racer. Baulks are then laid across the pit and each of the 
segmental pieces composing the platform is moved into position. 
This may be done on rollers, but as an overhead lift will be re- 
quired for the buffer of the heavier natures of guns, it will be as 
well to first plant the cheeks of a heavy gyn in position between the 
pit and the front of the emplacement, and fit it with a heavy gyn 
tackle and a back guy. The , feet of the gyn must be placed close up 
to the edge of the central pit so as to give room for the levers to work. 
Even then the lever numbers will have to haul on the ropes from the 
top of the parapet. Fitting the trunnions of the buffer into the side 
pieces wiir require some management. The platform, elevator, and 
buffer having been put together, and the piston connected, the next 
step in the operation is lowering the whole mounting on to the roller 
ring. For this purpose an overhead lift presents the great advantage 
that it will enable the platform to be swung sideways if necessary so 
as to drop easily into its place when lowering with jacks, not to men- 
tion the difficulty in working in the confined space ; it will be found 
very hard to move such a heavy mass even an inch or two sideways 
in order to get the upper racer between the flanges of the rollers. 
Care, of course, is taken to follow up underneath with skidding so as 
to avoid damage in the event of a fall parting during lowering down. 

The slings can be passed down through the holes into which the 
standards for the shield fit. There is no necessity for connecting the 
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heads of the gyn cheeks together by means of the pry-pole or nnhir. 
though a check-rope will be found advisable from oL upper crosSS 
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MAJOR E. S. MAY, R.A. 


PART IV.— Chapter I. 

The Renaissahoe. 

Tiie short; and decisive struggle between Prussia and Austria, which 
is the next war to engage our attention, is not distinguished by any very 
striking performances by the artillery on either side. The Austrians 
had perhaps somewhat the advantage as regards armament, for all their 
guns were rifled, whereas on the Prussian side six out of every ten 
batteries were still equipped with smooth-bores. The Austrian guns, 
however, were muzzle-loaders of an inferior pattern of rifling, had but 
indiflerent fuzes, and a shrapnel shell whose performances were most 
uncertain. The newer Prussian pieces on the other hand were rifled 
breech-loaders, and were certainly superior as regards accuracy and 
effect of fire to those on the opposite side. 

While, however, a large proportion of the Prussian materiel was 
better than that of their enemy’s, the tactics with which their guns 
were handled were distinctly faulty. So it has come about that while 
the Austrian artillery emerged from the campaign with the reputation 
of being the best arm of their service, and although it could not gain 
the victory, still accomplished a great deal towards minimizing defeat, 
the Prussian gunners were reproached for the little they had done, and 
could look back with no satisfaction even on a campaign so decisively 
victorious as that of 1866. The Prussian rifled guns being capable of 
producing effect at long ranges were kept at them in order that they 
might enjoy the full advantage of their superiority. Their practice 
was indifferent, and showed a lack of careful training in peace time, 
and to crown the errors of their leaders, not only were they held so 
valuable that they were kept in cotton wool during the action, but for 
fear of accidents were likewise placed in safe positions far to the rear 
on the columns of march. There was in short a general lack of enter- 
prise about the manner in which guns were handled, and the secret of 
the arm had clearly been forgotten. 

Austria, on the other hand, relied much on her batteries to counter- 
act the inferior armament of her infantry, and from her experiences 
against the French in 1859, was not inclined to overlook the value of 
employing guns in masses. Therefore, although Koniggratz ended in 
a fatal defeat for Austria, and although perhaps the Austrian artillery 
can scarcely be said to have on that day performed a great achievement, 
it is none the less instructive to mark how much their guns effected, 
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I Hozier says at this time the Anstrian artillery were tnafeiag splendid 

practice, and about one o^ clock tbe wbole battle-line of the Prussians 
could gain no more ground, and was obliged to fight hard to maintain 
the position it had won. At one time it seemed as if it would be lost, 
j for guns had been dismounted by tbe Austrian fire.^*^ 

I And when Prince Frederick Charles sent the 5th and 6th Divisions 

forward to support the attack, they were unable to make any progress 
either. The counter-attack which might have followed on the resisting 
power developed by a powerful artillery was, as we all know, stifled 
by the pressure on the Austrian ri^ht, and the end was soon inevitable y 
but during the remainder of the disastrous day the Austrian batteries 
nobly sustained the-reputation of the arm, and staved off ruin though 
they could not bring about a victory. 

The guns which had so long held the 1st Prussian Army at arm^s 
length ill the wood of Sadowa were captured, it is true, but not until 
the troops which were supporting them had disappeared and almost 
the whole of their detachments and teams had been destroyed. 

Von Moltke^ himself has born© testimony to their devotion in the 
following words : — 

As we came out of the wood of Sadowa we found still a part of the 
; great battery which had so long prevented us from debouching there, 

the teams and gunners lag dead by the wrecked guns. There was 
nothing else to be seen of the enemy for a long way round.’^ 

The Austrian retreat from the position, stormed on both sides, had 
become inevitable, and had, in fact, been effected some time since. 
Their capital artillery, firing on to the last moment, had screened their 
' retreat, and given the infantry a long start. 

f The Austrian batteries which were held in reserve behind the centre 

of their position likewise did excellent service, when it was clear the 
day was lost, and when the Prussians, pressing on triumphantly, both 
in front and on the flank, threatened to cut off the retreating masses of 
their opponents from the bridges across the river behind them. All 
; accounts concur in praising the courage and self-sacrifice displayed at 

this period of the battle by the Austrian artillery. The 1st and 2nd 
Divisions of the Eeserve Artillery were brought into action between 
Chium and Nedelitz about two o’clock to oppose the menacing advance 
of the 2nd Army under the Crown Prince from this position, and from 
two others which they subsequently retired into in rear, these eight 
batteries did all that was possible to hold back the enemy, and by the 
splendid spirit of self-sacrifice which they displayed averted the utter 
i ruin which the Austrians would otherwise have experienced. Taubert ^ 

I says that but for the unflinching front shown by these guns up to the 

I last moment the catastrophe might have been immeasurably greater, 

I and something like total destruction would have fallen on the beaten 

I army. Yet, covered by their fire, Benedek succeeded in drawing off his 

I troops still in formation across the Elbe, and nothing like a rout super- 

I vened on the defeat. According to Taubert these eight batteries lost 

f 9 officers, 139 men, 259 horses, and 32 guns. 

1; ^ In tLe appendix to tLe Franco-Prussian War.” 

j 2 f^Ber G-ebrauch der Artillerie un Feld Kriege.” 
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Wlile, however, it seems just to notice the important assistance 
which tlie Austen batteries thus lent to the other arms, it cannot be 
denied that the destractive effect produced by the guns, either of the 
victors or the vanquished, was unequal to what had been expected from 
rifled cannon. _The inferiority of materiel _ on one side, and the faulti- 
ness of the tactics on the other, are sufficient to account for this and 
It must be remembered that the effect which the new irnprovemmits 
would produce was at first but little understood, and that ideas were 
as yet in solution on many points connected with the handling of the 
arm. In the next great war we shall find that sounder and clearer 
views have been precipitated, and the principles on which guns should 

^ manufacture is still unequal to com- 

plete y realising the intentions of those who stand behind the sights 
_ V\rhat makes the performances of the artillery in 1870-71 peculiarlv 
interesting, however, is the fact that the guns were called^unon tn 
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r-^d%rth-Se? Allowed of more rounds being 
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loaders of the La Hitte pattern, with a time fuze so faulty that ^0001,1 
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THe persistance wMcli guns liave shown in facing superior odds 
nndanntedly, the unselfishness in which they have stood between their 
defeated comrades and the pursuit, or the feaidess enterprise with which 
they have gone forward to their assistance or to the attack, have all 
been exemplified in the previous pages, and it is on achievements carried 
through by spirit, skill and courage, rather than those rendered possi- 
ble by superior strategy or materiel^ that we would here rather dwell. 
We trust however that we shall be able to show that, if the German 
gunners played a winning game well, they did not on many occasions 
fail also to evince qualities which would have been equal to a less one- 
sided contest. 

An idea is, in fact, somewhat widely spread in this country that the 
Germans always fought with the ^^big battalions on their side, and 
that their victories did not therefore demand the same devoted sacri- 
fices that are usually called for. This, however, was by no means the 
case, as we sho;ll presently point out, and in the majority of the battles 
we shall deal with, the odds were considerably against them, while in 
all, at certain localities the invaders had to face superior numbers. 
The guns which played so conspicuous a part were at times called on 
to make unusual exertions to I’estore the balance rather than preserve 
it, and had, moreover, habitually to contend against an infantry armed 
with a weapon which was immensely superior to that of their own side, 
and, as a military fire-arm, left little to be desired. 

It is these occasions that we would chiefly emphasize, and we will 
pass over therefore what was effected by the 66 guns with which, at 
Weissenburg, the Germans hammered their opponent’s position, nor 
will we pause to accux’ately weigh the precise value which the con- 
querors at Woerth derived from the great mass of 108^ cannon which 
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^ 24 guns of tlie advanced guard of the Ilth, Corps, and 84 . of the 5th Ccrps, which practically 
formed one mass. Official account, Part I., Vol I* 
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cohered the deployment of their battalions. The effect produced bv 
what was practica iy one great battery was admittedly enormous and 
has been quoted a,lmost ad mimam by every recent writer on tlie tactics 
of the arm ; but later on in the day, when tiio infantry attack on the 
Niederwald came to a standstill, guns pressed on to their suppor in a 
fear ess manner, such as belies the value of ded.u-fions based on 

account 1 of what took ilace — 
When the infantry found itself prevented by the enemy’s fire fmm 
con inning its advance from tho'northern edge of “e fo S 

artillery was pushed out to the front TiHo-!.! ° loiest, the 

occasion they many times fired case in place of shell PpH ' 

and four p.m. 13 batfprip« hari i i I>et\\een three 

s.pp;,tai tta'cti JSs S 

's'5re:iotis 

to the support of the infantrv wifi f 11.”® sipnt, and genially came 
ofthesafefy wfehlheir themselves 

their own freedom from loss beeii s’ them, had 
To recapitulate the performances y with them, 

almost to write the entire historv of thn batterie.s would be 

me^ deserves a separate mention. special acliieve- 

Colonel von Rex,4mmmanding^the%^2nd B find 

for the support of artillerv to*4-;vp nT . particularly begging 

which had already been effected on^ tl fbe successes 

infantry, who now, worn out bv thei'ro Spicheren plateau by the 
cu%, almost exhausted, to thf clinging with cliffi- 

to his cry for aid. General von Biilnw o a ^ captured. In response 
heavy batteries of the 9th Brio-ade to th ^'■‘1 

these batteries endeavoured to adyate w which 

but now ploughed up as it was bv shelU^^V^ all times a difficult one, 
cavalry who had preceded too ^ 4 - ’ partially blocked by some 

well nigh impassible. 2 The leading^gL^oUhe k^l H 
~ — — - ® ^ battery was alone 
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able at first to reaeli tbe beis’lifs, and tlieir anxiously waited-for appear- 
ance was iTTeeted, we are told, by a loud cbeer frora tlieir hard pressed 
comrades of the infantry. Soon after the rest of the li,^ht batteiy w^as 
got up, but only one division of tbe heavy one could reach the position 
they were striving* for. 

Although these eight guns lost nearly half their gunners, fighting as 
they were within 800 yards of a line of French skirmishers in shelter- 
trenches, the effect of their shells compelled the enemy by degrees to 
abandon the field, and the remaining four guns of the heavy battery 
■were able then to come into action too, and added their force to the 
fire which was overpowering the foe/ The action of these two 
batteries can hardly be said to have been absolutely decisive of 
the fate of the day; it remains, however, none the less true that their 
timely and bold advance up a road that was considered impracticable 
for Field Artillery, and tbe glorious struggle maintained by them had 
a most marked eifect on this particular phase of the engagement, and 
but for their'^opportune appearance the Germans might have lost the 
Eotherberg. As it was, the possession of the hill was assured to the 
ultimate victors by this brave effort on tbe part of their artillery. 

During the battle of Borny, or Oolombey-Nouilly as it is also called, 
where the Prussians with 64,000 men and 32 batteries opposed the 
French with 83,000 and 38 batteries, the German artillery showed the 
same enterprise in coming into action which had distinguished their 
conduct * at .Woerth. Like many of the other actions of this campaign, 
this battle grew out of an impetuously venturesome reconnaissance in 
force made by the advanced guard of the 7th Corps, commanded by Von 
der Goltz, and the artilleiy at the head of the columns of march were 
hurried on|fearless]y ahead to support the two batteries which had at 
first engaged the enemy. Prompt assistance was required ; the 
German guns were ready and able to move when called for, and pressed 
to the front to come into action as quickly as possible, even if they 
were thus compelled to detach themselves temporarily from the bodies 
of troops to which they were attached. 

At 4.80 p.m., that is about an hour after the first shots were ex- 
changed with the enemy, 30 guns of the 8th Corps were in action, an 
hour and a-lialf later double that number were in position, the guns 
belonging to the main bodies of the 13th and 1st Divisions having 
trotted on in front of the infantry. Yery soon afterwards the -whole of 
the artillery of the 1st Corps, hurrying on in generous rivalry, were on 
the scene, and thus in tbe very opening of the battle the greater part 
of the German artillery was employed, everywhere they prepared the 
way for the advance of their infantry, and moved forward with it as 
the attack progressed. Where all did well it is almost invidious to 
select some for special approbation, but the action of the five batteries, 
two light and two heavy Field Batteries of the 1st Corps, and one heavy 
Field Battery of the 7th, which, between the defiles of Montoy and 
Coincy, pressed on across the defile of La Planohette in front of them 
to the aid of the 55th and 43rd regiments of infantry, which had made 
a brilliant onset on the enemy^s position in front, but which had now 
run short of ammunition, certainly claims our attention. 
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Oaptein von Horn, who was in command of these guns, seeing 
the difficulties of the infantry, and anxious to give a fresh impulse 
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to the battle, decided to take them across the difficult ground before 
im in echelon, and establish them on the other side of the defile. ’ The 

and, except in the case of one 
battery, the 2nd heavy, which had two of its gun poles broken and wnq 

f^aarbrucls road 300 * i* i ^ were placed astride tte 

oaarbiuck road, 300 paces in rear of the foremost skirmishers Trom 

advanced position they shelled the enemy^s infantry and artillerv 

with good effect at ranges of between 900 and 1300 paces. Hoffbaner 

^ys this artillery suffered little from the enemy's artillery fire as the 

took parMn°tlks'dav’s'*fiffktb^ to sWrter ranges tkau any other that 
wa, imr^aVot- 1 ^ ^ghting. The moment was a decisive one for it 

fo24 aocorJiTO rr ““'“t Tl>» 

batteries of thri8t Diri.it of . “°«ba«er, sho, that four 
Major Munk in command nf (>orps had 4 officers (including 

slightly wounded . of the four hatteries) severely, and five 

_Wj ^ded; 5 non-commissioned officers and men killed .nf^ J 

, _ mbmt^ ' 
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wounded; and 34 horses billed^ and 31 wounded. The battery (6tli 
heavy of 3rd Division) of the 7th Coi-ps which joined them lost 3 men 
killed and 10 wounded; and 7 horses killed and 11 wounded. The 
five batteries fired respectively 163_, 124; 302; 280; and 182 shellS; and 
one fired also 6 case shot. 

Hoffbaiier also specially dwells on the conduct of the artillery mass 
formed of the Corps Artillery of the 1st Army CorpS; and a battery of 
the 3rd Field Division; which was also joined in their last position by 
two Horse Artillery batteries of the 7th Corps. While in their first 
position these gunS; with their concentrated fire; materially assisted the 
infantry by preparing their assault on the heights west of Lauvallier, 
while from the second position; which they took up further" to their 
right; they and three batteries of the 3rd Field Division were to a large 
extent instrumental in forestalling the attempt of tbe French to over- 
lap the German right. Owing to the manner in which the French left 
was hammered by these batterieS; it needed but very little pressure to 
make their infantry retire. 

The batterieS; w’-e are also told; came into action at very different 
ranges; varying from 800 paces — ‘^reduced by the offensive thrusts of 
the enemy to 400 and 500 paces — up to considerably more than 2000 
paces. 

While it was merely necessary to keep the enemy at bay during the 
commencement of the battle, and the artillery were ahead of the 
infantry, owing to their superior mobility, the greater ranges prevailed, 
especially so when dense columns of the French moving up from, their 
rear offered a favourable target, but when it was desired to create a 
decisive effect the batteries showed their eagerness to prepare the attack 
of the infantry by taking up positions closer to the enemy.'’^ 

The batteries of the victors may point with pride to the words in 
which Von Moltke has spoken of their actions : — 

A large share of the success of the day must be attributed to the 
artillery. Hurrying along in front of the advanced guard, the artillery 
aided them very effectively in driving the French from their position 
before Metz, and driving them back under cover of its forts, even 
before the main body had time to come up.'^^ ^ 

Two days after the battle just referred to, the French, had they 
utilised their opportunities, might have been out of their opponent's 
reach on the road westwards from Metz towards Verdun, but at nine 
o^clock, on the morning of the 16th, the 5th German Cavalry Division 
were able to surprise the bivouacs of Forton^s cavalry round Vionville, 
and their four Horse Artillery batteries commenced shelling the 
French camp from the Tronville heights. 

Von Alvensleben, commanding the 3rd Corps, with the instinct of a 
soldier, and a magnificent rashness only justified by the occasion, 
decided at once to send forward the 6bh Division, with the 6th Cavalry 
Division to the attack. The Divisional Artillery of the 6th Division was 
hurried oii into action to assist iu the attack on the enemy^s camp, and 
the Corps Artillery was also ordered forward as soon as possible. 

The effect of the shells of the Horse Artillery batteries which first 
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came into action was io throw the French camp into a great state of 
confusion. _ Bat the i renoh infantry soon formed up and, undismayed 
by the ppic amongst their squadrons, pressed on in superior iiumbL 
and driving m the German cavalry, gained possession of Vionville in 
spite of the heavy fire from the German Horse Artillery batteries, whose 
situation as the skirmishers crept on towards the heights south of the 
becatnG so critical that they had to bo withdrawn. 

BATTLE OF MABS-LA-TOTm, VIONriLLE.-mh August, 1870. 
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■hurr eyforlr?t all the guns available were therefore 
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Artillery of tlie 5tli Division soon joinefl itself on to these, and also a 
battery marching with Lynckei^s detachment of the 10th Corps. This 
great line of guns, nambering 21 batteries, stretched from the Bois de 
Vionvilie along the heights to Tronville. Some of the batteries which 
composed it had to defend themselves against the attack of the hostile 
infantry without the assistance of any other arm, but, as the Gorman 
infantry gathered weight, the French, though fighting most stubbornly, 
fell back ; were driven out of Vionvilie, and the great artillery line 
wheeled forward pivoting on its right till the left flank rested on 
Fla vigny, which was captured at noon. 

But although it was the infantry who actually captured this place, 
that they were able to do so was due to the artillery,^ for when Colonel 
von Dresky^ arrived on the scene shortly before noon with his five 
batteries, he led them forward under a storm of bullets from the build- 
ings, part of the way at a gallop, to the hill south of Flavigny, and his 
shells soon set fire to the place. These batteries and the others close to 
them now concentrated such a fire on Flavigny and the woods near it, 
and on the French giios placed on either side of the road for their 
defence, that the wood was carried by the Prussian infantry without 
much difficulty. Two French columns which emerged from the farm 
buildings were shelled by the batteries at a range of from 1500 to 
1600 paces, and retreated on Eezonville, ^^eaving the ground literally 
covered with corpses; while strong French columns which advanced 
from the hill to re-occupy the village met the same fate.^ On the day 
after the battle an extraordinary number of French corpses, and a large 
herd of cattle, which had fled from the farms, lay on the ground in and 
about Flavigny torn and mangled by sheils.-^^ 

We cannot tell the story of what subsequently occured better than 
in Von Dresky^s own words as given in Prince Kraft^s letters : — *^When 
the enemy had evacuated Vionvilie and Flavigny and retired on Eezon- 
ville, I advanced the whole of the Corps Artillery in echeloos, and 
arranged my troops in such a manner that two batteries under Captain 
Stumpff stood together to the north of Flavigny, while the whole of 
the remainder were to the south of that place. The Horse Artillery 
was on the right, and its fl[ank rested on the slope of the hill, marked 311 
on the official plan."^^ 

^^The left wing of the 5th Division was at this point; and here, on 
account of the excellent view to be obtained from it, I remained with 
Generals von Stiilpnagel and Von Schwerin during the greater part 
of the battle. I occupied this position at 2 p.m. and remained there 
until 7 p.m. During this time the 2nd Horse Artillery Battery, which 
had been attached to Eheinhaben’s division, and the first 6-pr. 

1 The independent manner in which the guns held their ground is vouched for by the following 
words of a high authority, as quoted by Hoffbauer: — General Von Biilow states “that from the 
time of the capture of the farm of Flavigny, up to that of posting the outposts in the evening, 
there was not a single infantry soldier within reach of the artillery in the centre, or, in other words, 
from the position of the Corps Artillery on the hdll as far as that of the 4th heavy Field Battery 
near the high mad ; the firm of Flavigny alone being occupied by two companies. The artillery 
was consequently obliged to defend itself against the attack of the enemy^s skirmishers, which was 
done with perfect success.^' 

2 Commanding the Corps Artillery. 

5 Hoffbauer's account. 
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battery of the 5th Division came into line with the other batteries 
Be weon 2 and 4.30 p.m four Field Battcu-ies and one Horse of £ 
10th Brigade also arrived in turn; they placed themselves under my 
command. As at first,! had placed my gums with very wide intervals ’ 
owing to the great extent of ground which I had to oeenpy I had 
plenty of room for the batteries which joined me al'terwards ’ 

1 here were therefore ii, position at Fhivigny, at about 5 ii.m four 
Horse Artillery and seven Field Batteries. At thi.s lionr the Imnerial 
Guard made an extremely violent attack upon ns. Wo had six French 
batteries ^ front of us (I counted them several times), which for the 
most part fired salvoes on us. When the artillery fight liad lasted 
about ha f-an-hour, the French infantry advanced to the attack. We 
could only see a very thick line of skirmishers. As for the troops in 

aifTst of them. Our fire was diricted 

against this line of skirmishers as it advanced, and since we had been 

m position since 2^p.ni., and knew all the ranges, our shells made such 
pps in the enemy s line that it, after having very bravely approached 
to a distance of about a thousand paces, and having been reeSved with 
a rapid fire, answered with a hurried and ineffective di^I-^e Tnd 
then turned to the right about and retired/^ ' » ^ ^ 

‘‘ Oil this occasion I acquired the certain knowledo-e that a line of 
artillery cannot be beaten or broken by a frontal attar-k Afi-i ! * 

we h.d oom„„. shell. .„Ij, .nd ,h./:, J etc did”: 

not obtain mth them. At the present day the artillery liaveliTOud 

he repulsed with even more terrible iL ” 
The fight at Vionville has also made me sure that the only wav o 
close open ground efiicieptly, is to employ artillery for that Duimme 
for the very reason that it cannot be driven hack bv a fmni-nf o+f i ’ 
Bat sash . line o£ .rtilWj W . ,et (.rtS” „se7 airvss i 1 S' 

r...? ‘le i-faatry fight 

asssiliHss-i 

would ever force this T *he French 

1 vou Alvensleben desired. exactly what General 

artillery there for the infanfr ^J^ate also that he had so much 

some hostile infantry » they came sustained from 

The fight continued aS f 5 ° °P™ed hro.” 

about twenty minutes and then the enem/e 
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infantry ceased firing, and darkness put an end to tke battle. 

The losses sustained by the German batteries were heavier during 
this day^s fighting than the whole of those hitherto sustained by them * 
according to the official account Von Dresky^s Corps Artillery lost 10 
officers, 119 men, and 219 horses. The two Horse Artillery batteries 
which formed part of it alone lost 139 horses, or 70 per battery. 

Hoffbauer tells us that at this exti’emity of the line of battle the 
hostile infantry endeavoured repeatedly to advance over the hill to the 
north of Eezonvilie, but were always driven back by the accurate and 
destructive fire of these guns, while the French batteries were shelled 
with such effect that they were frequently unable to come into action. 

But these observations, it will be objected, being those of gunners, 
may be coloured by prejudice springing from hprit de corps and con- 
fidence in their arm. Let us add to them these, the utterances of Von 
Moltke, made with critical exactness in his history of the great war.^ 
This is what he says— Later in the evening, when the German attack 
emerging from the wood of St. Arnould on the heights opposite was 
repulsed, and the French assumed the offensive, it was the well directed 
fire. of the Prussian artillery which forced them to retrace their steps.^^ 

Hitherto we have dealt chiefly with the deeds of the German artillery 
on the centre and right of the German position. Ho less effective, 
however, was the support afforded by their batteries on the left, where 
the French were utilising their numerical superiority to make a* menac- 
ing advance, and where the ground was favourable to a counter-stroke. 

The German batteries near Vionville were exposed to an enfilade fire 
from the French guns on the high ground south of Bruville, and two 
batteries had to throw back their left to engage them. Then strong 
bodies of French infantry begun to emerge from the' Tronville copse, 
and the situation of the Germans became very critical, for the hostile 
rushes grew in force and frequency, and ammunition began to fail so 
greatly that all the guns were obliged to fire slowly, and some had 
altogether to be silent. 

The arrival of the 10th Corps and the 20th Infantry Division, how- 
ever, now began to make itself felt, and the four batteries of the 20th 
Division and Corps Artillery, under V on der Goltz, were soon hastening 
to the assistance of the troops already engaged. Von der Goltz led his 
two light batteries forward into action at a trot, dispensing with the 
services of an escort, and the fire of these guns, directed on the 
southernmost portions of the copse, repulsed a French attack, which was 
supported by three or four of their batteries. Von der Goltz moved up 
to the high road to get a shorter I'ange, and drove off the French 
batteries, distant 1500 to 1800 paces. His losses, however, were very 
heavy — one officer was killed, two guns were rendered temporarily use- 
less from want of gunners, and three lost so many horses that they 
could liot be moved. 

The pressure was, however, relieved, the heavy batteries and the 
infantry 'were beginning to appear, and the guns got into position 
along the road between Mars-la-Tour and. Vionville. 

At 4.30 o^clock the Germans were able vigorou>sly to renew the contest 

1 “ The Franco- German War/’ by Von Holtfce, 
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?? Sctwartzkoppen's 19tli Division— that is to sav 

the 88th Bngade, commanded by Von Wedell, made such a bold counter- 
attack against the right wing of the enemy that he was deceived into 
imagining that powerful bodies of troops most be in support of it. 

ihis attack was^prepared by the 2nd heavy and 2nd light batteries 
from the east of Mars-la-Tour. Von der Goltz co-operated with them 
and. fed his two light batteries across the road to tho liigli ground 
north and east of Mars-la-Tonr. The 2nd heavy battery of the 10th 
Oorps also succeeded in pressing similarly forward, and’ engaged the 

+ lonn artillery with good success at ranges of fiW 1000 

to izuu paces. 

But the balance in numbers was too much in favour of the French 
even it they hardly realised how much it was in their favour, reinforce- 
ments were near at hand, and soon twenty-six French battalions were 
opposed to nve German. 

wither W although they fought desperately, were driven back 
with a loss of 65 otScers and 2600 men, out of a total of 95 and 4500 
respectively. 

ravine^^ opponents followed in hot pursuifand were soon crossing the 

in *5® German batteries, who had been so enterprising 

in the attack, showed themselves even to better advantage in retrievino- 
the disaster. They remained firm on the ridge alt.hou<>-h the hostile 

The losses of these batteries were as follows .— 
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bravery of the cavalrv the devotion and 

their retreat. ^ infantry could have made good 
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and rescued the 67th Fpo-"^ regiment with headlong courage 

The twrsqardrons ^ waited, 

the Corps Artillerv al«n n Gnimssiers, which formed the escort of 
battery, and extricated another 

of the^road to Tmyilta frL w?T 

onvuie, from which, vantage ground their fire was so 
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effective tHat tlie parsnit of tbe disorgaDised infaDtry was abandoned^ 
and tbe cavalry were able to reform behind the line of guns after their 
brilliant charge. Shortly after this a strong French cavalry force ap- 
peared on the ridge above Ville sur Yron in four compact masses^ which 
were charged by General von Barby, and the greatest cavalry combat 
of the war, when 5,000 mounted men met in hand-to-hand encounter, 
took place. After a stubborn contest the German horsemen forced 
their opponents back, and the French right wing then gave up any 
further attempts to act on the offensive. 

Darkness was how approaching, and the Germans stood where the 
French had been in the morning, bnt though they continued to make 
inroads on the French position, it was rather with a view of deceiving 
their foes as to the force opposed to them than with any idea of gaining 
any larger success. 

Von Aivensleben had accomplished, perhaps, the most brilliant 
achievement of the war in keeping np the fight till the afternoon with 
his single corps, and driving the enemy from Flavigny to Rezonville, 
a half-mile to the rear. ^Vlhanks to the valuable assistance of the 
lOth Corps, the battle could be carried on through the afternoon on 
the defensive, but only by most decided counter-attacks from the 
cavalry, and the unflinching tenacity of the artillery.^^ ^ 

During the night the enemy evacuated the positions he still held, 
and abandoning the march to the west withdrew nearer to Metz. The 
object of the Germans was gained. 

During the day 138,000 French, with 476 guns, had engaged 67,000 
Germans, with 222 guns. The losses of the latter amounted to 660 
oflScers and 15,170 men, those of the former to 859 officers and 16,128 
men.^ 

The artillery losses were very heavy in some cases. The heaviest 
were as follows : — 


Killed. I Wounded. 


Battery. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Officers. 


■ 


1st Heavy Field Battery, 3rd Corps... 

_ 

9 

40 

1 

31 

___ 


2nd // 

II 

ll 11 

1 ^ 

8 

40 

2 

37 

■ ; — .. 


1st Light 

„ 

II ■■ If 

— 

3 

40 

a 

30 

. — 


2nd It 

II 

II It 

2 

4 

42 

2* 

39 


* Including 
the doctor. 

6th It 

n 

11 ■■ ■ ... 

— , . 

3 

29 

1 

17 

16 


3rd II 

II 

!l II 

— 

6 

26 

2 

15 

16 


«;lst Horse Artillery 

n It 

— 

3 

42 

3 

18 

17 


&*2nd 1 / 

n 

ir fi 

— 

6 

23 

— 

14 

18 


3rd „ 

■ ti 

■ 11 ■ n . 

— , 

4 

60 

4t 

26 

28 

fl mortally. 

cist ,1 

It ' 


— . 

4 

18 

3 

38 ■' 

17 


2nd n 

H 

II : It 

— 

6 

47 

— 

16 

3 


3rd It 

«■ 

II . : ^ K 

; 

3 

24 ^ 

1 

19 

25 


Ist (, 

it 

n 4lh Corps... 

1 

3 

21 

1 

18 

15 



a Fired 1148 sLells. h Fired 1161 sLeUs. o Fired 1048 shells. 



1 Von Moltke. 

2 Hoflfbauer. 
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Including tlie lines of wagons, which were in rear and as far as 
possible under cover, the strengths were as follows : — 


Horse Artillery Battery ..... 

Officers, 

4 

Men. 

150 

Horses. 

207 

Liglit Field „ 

. 4 

145 

124 

Heavy „ „ 

4 

151 

126 


At the battle of Gravelotte on the 18th of August, to which that of 
Vwnville led up, the German artillery certainly played a most pro- 
minent part, even if it cannot claim quite so predominant a share in 
the results of the day as in the fight just spoken of. More than 500 
guns were standing in action when night closed in, divided broadly 
into three great masses. On the right of the German line of battle 
SATTLJS OF aSArJELOTm.—lSiJt August, im. 

(At the end of the 'Eugag(nnent) . 
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St. Hilbert and one soutb of Jossy, 31 batteries, firing on the French 
position from Moscoo to Point du Jour and the Quarries. At the centre, 
east of Verne?ille, were posted 17, divided into three nearly equal por- 
tions, firing on the French centre at Amaiivilliers, Montigny, and La 
Folie, while the attack of the left wing on St. Privat and the French 
right was supported by the fire of a mass which at the end of the 
battle numbered 38, 

At the commencement of the action the guns of the 9th Corps had 
surprised the French camp at Montigny la Grange, just as artillery had 
surprised the bivouacs two days previously at Vionville, and, supposing 
the enemy^s right only to be in front of them, had come into action 
with the single-minded desire to engage the enemy, which was 
characteristic of all the German Corps Commanders during the war, 
and had sufiered heavily in doing so. A storm of shell, mitraille and 
rifle bullets soon burst on them from the strongly posted masses' in 
front, and, although the artillery nobly held their ground, and com- 
pelled several of the enemy^s batteries to withdraw, the concentrated 
fire on their flanks, front, and even rear, was overwhelming. The 4th 
heavy Field Battery, commanded by Captain Werner, lost, in less 
than half-an-hour, three oflucers and three-fourths of the men, while 
all the horses except eight were either killed or wounded.^ Pour of 
these guns could in fact only be got out of action by the most strenuous 
exertions of its ofiicers, and two had to be abandoned. Success was, 
indeed, out of the question for these heroes, who were thus boldly 
attacking a powerful enemy that shovrered them at comparatively close- 
quarters with both artillery and musketry fire. After heavy losses the 
squadrons, which formed the only escort of the batteries, retired, but the 
guns still strove against the inevitable. By two o^clock, however, all 
the batteries here were almost hors de combat, and those of the Corps 
Artillery of the 9th Corps had to be withdrawn in order that they 
might gain breathing time and refit. 

The Hessian Division now, however, arrived, their five batteries 
were sent to the support, and the Corps Artillery of the 3rd Corps and 
some of the Artillery of the Guard also was called up to the rescue. 
The remaining batteries of the 9th Corps were thus enabled also to 
retire out of the fight and make good the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained. 

The fine example they had set was of immense value, and although 
they suffered so severely, the effect they had produced might console 
them for the sacrifice. The great losses were chiefly due to the fire of 
the French sharpshooters, who, concealed by cover, were able to 
approach with comparative impunity, and the batteries, moreover, had to 
contend with them almost alone, for they were but very inadequately 
supported by their infantry, who lound it impossible to make way against 
the enemy’s fire in tioie to aid their comrades. However, the arrival 
of the Corps Artillery of the 3rd Corps under Von Dresky, whose 
exploits we had to notice in the preceding battle, went far to restore 
the balance. It pressed forward on the left of the guns already in 


1 Hofibauer. 
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action^ aod by 4 o’clock tbe effect of the concentratod fire delivered bv 
this mass of guns was so great that battery after battery on tbe Iipi.rbf'! 
opposite were silenced, and all efforts of the enemy to brino- fresh <?, 
into action were frustrated. 

As soon as the hostile artillery was silenced, the gnus sot themselves 
to drive the enemy out of Ohampenois, and the batteries which had 
retired to refit now came into line again and co-opm-at.ed.^ ' 

The artillery claim that Ohampenois was evaemted owino- to the 
concentrated fire these guns were able to pour upon it, aud tertaini; 
the effect of their shells was so great that the enemy were foiled in ail 
their efforts to place fresh guns in position against them. The French 
acconnt given by General Frossard says The artillery of M^n- 

Their fire had, m fact, enabled the 9th Corps to press forward 
like a wedge towards the enemy’s main position, and to establish itself 

there so securely as to defy his efforts to dislodge it. 

bout 6 0 clock, after the farm of Ohampenois was taken fiitio-ne 
overpowered both combatants at this part of 'the field ; furthe^Sce 
on the German side was hopeless ; the musketry ceased entirely and 

by degrees the guns, too, became almost all silent. ’ 

it had not been intended that the 1st Army should assault tbe 
French position m earnest until the 2nd ArmJ stoo^l cC to l e 
enemy, hut when the brisk firing was heard from Ver'tieeill. ii 

corps are so closely connected that they may be dealt wit h iii" il, ' ^ 

account. Sixteen batteries were sent at fi .-st ?, ‘a \ ® 
tbeir number was increased to 20, and ultimatelv as 

Pl-d » ... 

.prelSflhe “? S'""*”' 

them rendered difficult the advance o/ the^batf^^®'’ ® 

the infantry could not be Fi " batteries, and consequently 

this hollow and advanced to the attanV if they crossed 

have been. Morererthl 

and the task of dislodging taftm 1^0 bniTr" 
no easy one, When the ^ buildings they occupied was 

e, wnen the advance of the infantry masked the fire of the 
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At four o^clock, General Steinmetz determined to make a renewed 
attack. Four German batteries^ supported bj the 1st Cavalry Division, 
hazarded their own safety in an attempt to cross the ravine opposite St. 
Hubert, xis soon, however, as the long column came in sight, the 
French redoubled their fire both from guns and rifles. One of these 
brave batteries soon lost the detachments of four of its guns^ and was 
with difficulty withdrawn ; a second never succeeded in getting into 
position at all, but two, those of Captains Hasse and Gniigge, held 
their ground in spite of the loss of 75 horses and the fire which assailed 
them, both from their front and the Quarries in their rear. 

But the infantrj^ attack had not sufficiently progressed at this time, 
and the thrusting forward of cavalry and artillery was premature. 
The leading regiment of cavalry attempted to advance against Point 
da Jour, but the enemy were under cover and soon compelled it and 
the remainder of the division which followed it to beat a hasty retreat. 

Encouraged by their success the French in their turn now took the 
offensive and advanced from Point du Jour in swarms of skirmishers, 
whose fire forced the Prussians off thp open ground and compelled 
them to seek the shelter of the wood. 

St. Hubert, however, which had been captured earlier, still remained 
in the hands of the Germans, and the fire of its garrison and the much 
maimed battery which supported it was so deadly that the French 
were unable to cross the open ground which the post commanded, and 
their counter efforts, therefore, could make no headway. The fire of 
the great artillery mass formed by the guns of the 1st Army had also 
meanwhile continued the contest whenever its fire was not masked by 
the advance of its own troops, and its effect was such that, although 
the German efforts against Point da Jour and Moscou were unavailing, 
the French could not drive back across the ravine the comparatively 
weak detachments which held their ground beyond it. About 6 o^clock 
hostilities ceased in this part of the field also. Both sides were sore 
and weary and were glad of breathing time, so, as if by mutual con- 
sent, the firing gradually died away. 

Although the general account of the fighting at this extremity of 
the battle-field may thus briefly be dismissed in paragraphs such as 
these, it is due to the batteries led by Hasse and Gniigge to dwell 
longer on performances which will be remembered amongst the most 
splendid of artillery achievements, as far at least as the pluck displayed 
by them is concerned. Captain Hasse^s Horse Artillery Battery, on 
emerging from the ravine in the attack which General Steinmetz ordered 
at 4 o^clock, wheeled to his right, and came into action on the left of the 
battery commanded by Captain Trautmaa which preceded it. Captain 
Gniigge, not finding sufficient space beside the others, got into position 
rather in front of them. The enemy^s skirmishers from Point du Jour, 
Moscou, and the Quarries poured such a fire on the front, rear, and 
flanks of the three batteries, which thus succeeded in getting into 
position on the east of the ravine, that their situation soon became 
desperate. Trautman^s battery had just succeeded in opening an 
effective fire on Moscou, distant about 1000 paces, when the teams of 
four limbers, most of the horses being wounded, bolted down the defile 
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and could not be stopped, even by tbe most energetic efforts on tlie 
part of the ofScers. A single limber was with difficulty bromrht back 
to the guns, whore '' the only raeiy fit for duty besides the officers were 
a non-coinmissioned officer, a driver, and two gunners.’” 




- - vex ivt-i, a-JAu. uvvu muiuers. '* Two tj-onq 

were brought away with difficulty, but the remaining three fone'’lnd 
been abandoned m the defile when moving into po.sition) had to be 
left where they were, and were not brought off till after dark. 

Basse’s battery from the fii-st sustained enormous losses. Two other 
officers were severely^ and Captain Hasse himself was slightly wounded 
All the officers horses were shot. But in spite of the. sacrifices it had to 
make the battery held its ground, and maintained its fire with oreat 

Seeing the precarious situation in which it was placed Lieut.-General 
von Schwartz sent his Adjutant to tell it to withdraw.® So raanv 
horses had been killed, however, that it would have been impossible to 

ffirtVem ^“Tb preferred death to leav- 

ing them I hey contnmed, therefore, to fire until only one gun could 

be worked, and that only by four men. The detachments of all the others 
were either killed on wounded. The ammunition in the limbers and in 

SLasTeTS tlTe l K 

'th^^^ situltion 'Sn^Major CoSs to’re^ Im^tKcene 

b;LVbSrhrdLlTerba“^^^^^^^^ von Schwartz to 

The li^mhers riddled with bullets and guns laden with wounded were 

driverron Toot lead- 
dragged them painfully along. ^ 
Majoi Coester s horse was then shot under him, and the last ^un 

watgreS wiiriTT r® ^he return of the heroic battery 

mbiSced itToii.T ^tile Von Schwartz 

portion withm a few hundred paces of °Te enelyTTkiJLsherT^TS 

tive fire, however Mt effec- 

seiiit' ““■ "tf ^ 

^ HQlffetja£ii^i'’g accotuitiii • — 

^ Hoffbauer’s accoxmt. 

^ OfS^accotmi. Part I,, Yob II. 
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close of tlie day^ when tlie 1st Army was again ordered to assume the 
offensive^ supported by the 2iid Corps which was arriving on the battle- 
field. Von Moltke with admirable candour has blamed himself for 
ordering this movementj^ which could hardly be expected to lead to any 
decisive issue at so late an hour, and wasted many valuable lives for a 
very minor result. As the German advance began the French re- 
opened fire with unexpected vigour, and their reserves were brought 
up as though they too meditated offensive action. Swarms of 
skirmishers issued from Point du Jour and Moscou, and the German 
troops in front were pressed back in something like a panic. The 
garrison of St. Hubert, however, stood firm, and Gniigge^s battery^ 
realising the gravity of the situation, staunchly held its ground too. 
This is how Hoffbauer tells the story : — 

Even when the mass of stragglers rushed towards the battery 
Captain Gniigge preserved an unshaken calmness, and endeavoured to 
restore order out of chaos. Vain attempt ! The mighty stream could 
not be checked but poured through the battery, where it was overwhelmed 
by the enemy^s fire, and men and horses were crushed together. Every- 
thing was obscured by clouds of dust. Captain Gniigge, utterly 
powerless, saw part of his battery swept away in the general confusion, 
and when the turmoil was over three guns without limbers and another 
unhorsed limber was all that remained in its original position. Collect- 
ing, however, a few gunners and infantrymen, about SO in number, he 
opened fire on the pursuing* skirmishers and repulsed them. 

The German infantry then again advanced in good order against the 
enemy^s position, so that the battery was unable to fire more than a few 
rounds in the direction of Point du Jour for fear of hitting some of the 
troops. Second Lieutenant Wintgens had meanwhile removed his 
division of the battery to a position 200 paces to the rear near the high 
road to support the infantry. There he had time to fire a few rounds 
of shell and case in the direction of Point du Jour before the guns were 
masked by the advancing infantry. The battery did not quit the 
position where it behaved so nobly until darkness made it impossible 
to lay the guns, and the 2nd Corps advanced to the assault."^^ 

What will strike the reader of these stirring incidents is the almost 
reckless manner in which the German artillery, in the same spirit as 
prompted Nelson^s Captains to lay themselves alongside of their enemy, 
did not hesitate to seek close quarters when it was desired to produce 
a decisive effect, and the chief testimony to their effect is to be gathered 
from the official account which, reviewing their performances with 
judicial calmness, considers the lavish sacrifice of men and horses 
justified by the results achieved. 

Of Gniigge^s battery it is written that it held out, although it is 
true the musketry and mitrailleuse bullets showered unceasingly on its 
exposed right flank, and even on its rear, occasioning heavy losses. 
But, on the other hand, at this most advanced post of the Prussian 
infantry. Captain Gniigge found himself within such close range of his 


' It would have been better if the chief of the Staff, who was personally on the field at the time, 
had not allowed this movement at so late an hour/' The Franco- G-erman War, by Yon Moltfee. 
Yol. I., p. 78. 
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marks tliat lie was able to produce tlin ffyenfest flffficl upon tlieni. H 0 
repeatedly scared away tbe French batteries, wb'ich al tempted to take 
up a position near tbe burning Moscou, and tbe infantry which strove 
to advance from thence.” 

That guns firing only common shell should bo able to effect so much 
from ground within a few hnndred paces of hostile iid'antry firine- on 
them with the Chas.sepot, which was capable of ell'cctive aimed fire at 
loOO yards, says much in favour of the gunner’s claim that his arm 
is capable of something considerably more tlian the merely moral effect 
with which only it is occasionally accredited. N or must it bo forgotten 
tha|^t they thus faced an almost impregnable position, not borne onward 
in the rush of a pronounced success, but rather to avert di.saster duriiio- 
the long drawn stress of a doubtful fight. Oaptuiu Giiiigge’s batterv 
wound^d^*^ liorses killed, and 1 officer, 12 men, and 14 horses 

_ While the battle was thus indecisively dying away on the German 
right and centre, and the guns were straining every effort to avert 
defeat, greater issues were being attained far away on their extreme 

At two o’clock the Artillery of the Guard and 3rd Corps liad been 
support of that of the 9th, and between Verneville and St 
130 guns were soon in action, and destroyed any chance the French 
ever possessed of here making an effective counter-stroke, 'rhe main 
body of the Guard was at thi.s hour at St. Ail, and General von Fane 
recognising that the French line was prolonged Further than had been 
ima,gmed, saw the necessity of capturing St. Marie-aux-Clieiies ere anv 
further progress could he hoped for. But before attnmptiim- to do this 

• Saxon contingent. The Guards 

had sent away most of their guns to support the," 9tli Corps so the 

about three o clock was most welcome. Then ten 

■ J it '™ o„s “ 

assault, winfe, as we have seen, Ohampenois was captured bv the <lth 

stront 1! ° the celebrated attack of the Guards on Gie 

the Germa^brnr'-'^"! ^1 S*"’ impatiently launched before 

PrineTr^^ff ^ thoroughly prepared the way for it. 

■ was ntended aurJ? W <lid not know iliat this assault 

inSntr?mskinl tJ advancing 

iofantiT in'tliiq would have forced a wa,j for the 

M^ntiy m this case as successfully as they had previon.sly doL at Bt. 

• the infanfrv^biif iofantry did not wait for them they did not wait for 

tiff twelve batteries^S^ thT assault to the very closest quarters, 

Iwe in the very thick rf the^fi“ght. ^t'^’iding with the firing 

movem ent, and evTOtualfr somt' of supported this forward 

some ot them came inbo actio n on the right 

he saw the 
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of tile Artillery of tlie Guard. The iufan try pressing forward inter- 
fered with the action of the batteries to some extent, and the guns 
were sent to the front again so as to be able to co-operate more 
effectively with the sister arm. Six batteries forming the right wing 
of the artillery line galloped ahead, therefore, and reached the high 
ground south of St. Privat almost simultaneously with their own 
skirmishers. The left wing, reinforced by two Horse batteries of the 
loth Corps, similarly pressed forward, joined the infantry firing line, 
and turned their guns on the walls of the village. The effect of this 
fire was so murderous that some French officers who were taken 
prisoners assured Prince Kraft, who commanded the Artillery of the 
Guard, that had the assault been delayed for half-an-hour no defenders 
would have been found remaining in the village. 

But that movement was now fairly under way and had to be per- 
severed in although men were falling rapidly, and the advance up the 
slope in the teeth of a remorseless fire from a foe under cover 
resembled a forlorn hope. Eventually, however, the heights were 
gained, but the danger was by no means over yet, for Ci>ssey^s Division 
advanced to dislodge the victors, and, weakened and tired as they 
were, it was all the Guards could do to hold .the ground they had won 
so dearly. The enemy^s fire from St. Privat and Amanvilliers also 
swept their ranks, and the situation was, in fact, most precarious. 
Anxious eyes were looking back for the advancing artillery, and the 
cry for support was responded with ready goodwill by the nearest 
guns.^ 

Captain von Pinttwitz had noted the danger, and without waiting 
for orders led his battery (the 2nd heavy battery of the Guard) up the 
slope, and coming into action along side the hard-pressed infantry its 
fire maintained the safety of the important point which they had 
captured against all the attacks that were directed on it. And the 
battery paid dearly for its temerity. Heavy losses were experienced 
from the hostile musketry fire, and .Lieutenant von Winterfeld was 
severely wounded, while in the advance three guns had to be left 
behind, ^^one of them having lost all its drivers. Nor was this 
battery alone in gallantry. With equally splendid courage did the 
3rd light battery of the Guard Corps Artillery also press forward, and, 
in spite of severe loss and the death of its Captain, made its weight 
felt. These two were followed by Captain Seegei*^ and all directed a 
most deliberate and effective fire on the enemy, who advanced against 
them from Amanvilliers. Prince Kraft tells the story thus : — 

The battery^ galloped up the slope of the hill and joined the skir- 
mishers as they moved to the assault ; only three guns at first reached 
the top, the three others having lost horses as they advanced. At the 
spot where the battery came up, the crest of the hill is so wide that it 
almost amounts to a plateau. The enemy’s skirmishers were flying 
before ours. But at a distance of from 300 to 500 paces in front of 
us, masses of the enemy in quarter columns, were advancing to dis- 

1 Official account, Part I., Vol. II. 

2 Hoffbaner^s account. , , 

^ That of Von Pritt witz. 


pute tlie crest of the hill with our sldrmishers. You can scarcely 
imagine the effect which the first shot of Prittwitz/s produced on these 
masses. In an instant they became motionless as if they had received 
a violent electric shock* Bat when shell after shell b(\gan to burst in 
the middle of them, when our line of artillery was reinforced by my 
other batteries as they arrived in torn at a gallop, and by the three 
guns of the first battery which succeeded in rejoining ns, the columns 
at once took to flight. Then ray 30 guns set to work io iiml tlu^ range 
by giving trial shots at different points, while on our left tlio (ire ^Yas 
raging round St, Privat* The possession of our height was of the 
greatest importance. Prom it to our right we could euiila.de Amau- 
villiers, for we could see its steeple above a slight luuIulaXion in the 
ground. . • . 

A second attack by the French was repulsed with equal success. 
It had advanced in quarter column from Amanvilliers. 

When the head of the column became visible over the hill, our 
trial shots reached it at a range of 1900 paces, and my 30 guns opened 
a rapid fire. The enemy^s infantry was enveloped in the thick smoke 
which the shells made as they burst. But after a very short time we 
saw the red trousers of the masses which were approaching us appear 
through the cloud. I stopped the fire. A trial shot was fired at 1700 
yards range ; this was to show ns the point up to which we should let 
them advance before re-opening the rapid fire ; we did the same for 
the ranges of 1500, 1300, 1100, and 900 paces. In spite of the hor- 
rible devastation which the shells caused in their ranks these brave 
troops continued to advance. But at 900 paces our fire "was too 
deadly for them ; they turned short round and fled ; hurled shells 
after them as long as we could see them. Here wan an infantry attack 
which was repulsed purely and simply hy the fire of artillery, A few ja^ars 
later I had the opportunity of talking with an aide-de-camp of General 
de Ladmirault, the very man tvho had carried the order to make this 
counter-attack, and who had been present during its execution. Two 
regiments of infantry had been despatched on this duty. The French 
officer said to me, ^^It was impossible to succeed. You have no idea 
what it is to advance under the fire of your artillery.^'’ 

Thus was a force equal to six battalions of our regiments defeated 
by guns firing common shell, a projectile so little effective as compared 
with modern shrapnel that in future it will only be carried by batteries 
for ranging purposes. 

The fire of these guns, combined with the musketry of the weak 
infantry force with them, continued so deadly that all the attacks of 
the enemy broke down, and the fight gradually passed from the critical 
stage into a stationary action. 

At 6.15 the attack on St. Privat had come to a stand-still, and the 
12 batteries of the Guard, with the two Horse Artillery Batteries of 
the 10th Corps, continued to support their infantry in the positions 
they had gained. At 7 o'clock these 14 batteries were divided into 
two groups, of which the first was directing its fire on St. Privat and 
Jerusalem, whilst the other was fronting towards Amanvilliers. The 
Qombined efforts o| the first group soon made itself felt in a very 


forcible manner* Jerusalem was quickly set on fire^ and even in St, 
Privat itself the flames rose aloft in several places. Already under 
tlie iroii hail the enemy^s masses were gradually thronging more closely 
together, while the bulwark of the French position was every minute 
more surely gripped from the north. For the 12th Corps was now 
deploying its guns between Roncourb and St. Privab, and 11 batteries 
lost no time in cannonading' the former village and the French right 
wing, whose fire was soon almost reduced to silence. 

The French, thus pressed by the Saxons on one side and the Guards on 
the other, were compelled to withdraw from Roncourt, and the Grown 
Prince^- sent farther forward the artillery of his corps to envelop St. 
Privat from the north-west. Fourteen batteries, formed in one great 
line, were placed, therefore, in position with their left resting close to 
Roncourt, and firing on St. Privat effectively supported the advance of 
the Saxon battalions. Thus at this time 24 batteries were overwhelm- 
ing the devoted village with a perfect storm of missiles. 

Walls and building crumbled under the crash of the shells, and 
the columns of fire rose in several places above th© ruins of the village.^^^ 
The moment for the decisive blow was, indeed, ripe. The drums and 
bugles sounded the charge, and the Saxons from the north-west, and 
the Guards from the south, rushed with exaltation on the stronghold, 
which had cost them so much earlier in the day, but now lay helpless 
within their grasp. At 8 p.m. it was definitely in German hands, 
and the defeat of the French right wing was assured. 

But the roar of battle, still for a moment when the village had 
been captured, broke out soon in another outburst which lasted till 
nightfall, when the guns of the French Guard came into action near 
the Amanvilliers Quarries along the edge of the forest, and cannonaded 
the batteries of the German Guard. They, however, had now been 
reinforced by the guns of the 10th Corps and the Hessian Division, 
and as darkness closed the roar of cannon died away, and the French 
guns were withdrawn. 

It was at this stage of the fight that, according to the official account, 
the 5th and 6th light batteries of the 10th Corps specially distinguished 
themselves by advancing to the knoll on the east of St. Privat so as to 
engage the French artillery at a more effective range. Scarcely had 
they driven up when the first-mentioned battery found itself assailed 
in flank by hostile infantry, which it turned on in a moment and 
drove away. A similar result attended all the other sallies of the 
enemy, who were obliged to retire with heavy losses. 

The same spirit animated the batteries on the German left, and when 
St. Privat fell the masses of guns were again sent forward to secure 
what had been won, and thus at the close of the day an almost con- 
tinuous girdle of 38 batteries or 228 guns, extending from the Foret 
de Jaumont by St. Privat to the Bois de la Ousse, was fastened round 
the French right wing. 

During the night the French evacuated their positions, and withdrew 


1 OMcial accoimtj Part I., Vol. II. 
- Of Saxony. 

^ 0/fieial account. 



to Metz. 178,818 Germans Had succeeded in driving 180,000 Frenoli 
out of a position of almost unrivalled natural advantages. During tbe 
battle the artillery had vied with its sister arm in heroism, and assuredly 
could lay claim to a most important share in the glories of a victory 
which, decisive in itself, was yet but the culminating point of the 
success achieved two days earlier mainly by its bold and enterprising 

behaviour. . , . ■ 

Nor were the services of the German guns unrecognised in_ the 
official account which, deliberately reviewing the incidents of the fight, 
kindles for a moment to eulogise the manner in which they were em- 
ployed, “at first in masses, and afterwards in the most intimate 
connection with the task of the infantry.” 


(To be Coniimted,) 
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FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE FUTHRE. 
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MAJOR B. A. LAMBART, R.A. 


A Russian writer in tlie Inmlid Ensse criticises the ideas of the German General 
Wille on the Field Gun of the Future as follows : — 

In the lirst place the proposed gun of General Wille is designed principally on 
the idea of increasing the initial velocity of projectiles as compared with existing 
guns. This, for the last 70 years the favourite idea of technical artillerymen, 
has led, as is ^vell known, to the impotence of held guns against earthworks, 
resulting in the universal introduction of field mortars. But General Wille ap- 
parently is not content with the considerable increase of velocity already arrived 
at — he wants to double it to reach a velocity of 2600 f.s. But what follows from 
this ? In our opinion such a gun, as a field gun, will shoot very much w^orse 
than the present one. In firing at entrenchments this gun will not only give 
increased striking effect, but considerably diminislied for the reason that the 
splinters even of melinite shells, with such immense muzzle velocity, will strike 
the ground in a mass ; and the calculation of accuracy, in firing at objects in the 
open, is very problematical, for the flatter the trajectory the more exact must be 
the laying, and the relation of the line of sight with the axis of the bore must be 
the same identically at each round, which is unattainable in practice.^ We might 
even say with perfect confidence that if the inventors of guns with immense 
muzzle velocities could obtain an ideal trajectory — a straight line — the guns would 
be the very Avorst of field guns ; they would always strike over the heads of the 
objects aimed at, or far under, as mathematical accuracy in laying and fixing 
sights is not obtainable. 

As an example of the inconvenience of the necessity for great accuracy in lay- 
ing with flat trajectories, we may quote our own light gun of the pattern of 1877, 
a beautiful gun in all respects. It Was often found in practice that at any par- 
ticular elevation all the rounds were short and, with an increase of half a “ line,” 
all the rounds were over. It would seem therefore that an alteration of a quarter 
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of a line in elevation would have been very successful, but such, nicety in kying 
in held artillery practice was unattainable. 

Ill confirmation of this, that brilliant results do not depend only on the slope 
of the tTajectory, we may also quote our present heavy field gun, wliieh though 
it possesses a less flat trajectory, yet, tlianhs to the grcafer innnber of its striking 
fragments on burst very often gives much better results than the light gun under 
similar conditions, especially on hard ground. 

Secondly, the gun of General Wilie, though of comparatively smnll calibre 
must undoubtedly be of considerable weiglit as it has a proposed length 
of 40 calibres and a large cliarge. Even if it does not surpass in weight the 
limits of existing field guns, it will at any rate require six horses lo draw il, and 
consequently, the artillery will gain no advantage in mobilily and in iiandiiu'ss for 
mancBuvre, But is such a gun necessary at the present time in face of f he lU'cessity 
for rapid movements in battle and swift massing of batteries at crifical moments? 
Judging by the experiments of Herr Krupp with a gun of .1730 f.s. muzzle vth)- 
city, General Willems gnu will niuloiibtedly be heavier than present ones, and, 
therefore, will be rather a position gun than a field gun. As reganls its proposed 
rapidity of fire and special fragment-producing projectiles, iliese adva.ntagi\s will 
be considerably lessened by its enormous initial velocity, which gives a trajectory 
and a cone of dispersion absolutely disadvantageous in ])ractice. We infer then 
that General Wille’s giin cannot be considered an advantageous type of the Field 
Gun of the Future. To speak of the advantages of a single pattern of field gnu — 
this only represents a pia desideria of theorists, but tlie practice of war does not 
always harmonize with theoretical organization. Even now with nil this talk of 
having only one calibre, special types of guns of two or three cal litres, such as 
mortars and howitzers are being introduced for liigh-angle fire. It is wry prob- 
able that, in connection Avith smokeless powder and magazino rifles, a new calibre 
of gun may be introduced to restore, the disturbed balance of power in military 
operations, but in our opinion a gun built on the following priiieiph's, as a. supple- 
ment to our present one, is before all things neccssaiy to ellk't that, objetd. 

(1.) The gun must be extremely light and mobile, suitahle for very vapid ad- 
vances, having as few horses in draught as possible, and tiie minimum' number in 
its detachment. Batteries of sucli guns should work in idl phases of the light, 
‘‘ shoulder to shoulder ” with the other arms, 

(2.) The gun, firing smokeless powder, should have only moderate muzzle 
velocity. Even the present muzzle velocity of about 1300 f.s, may be looked on 
as a luxury. This condition must not at any rate interfere Avith the reciuirenieuts 
of (1) and 

(3.) The advantage of this gmij in addition to the above-mentioned mobility, 
should lie primarily in its rapidity of fire and the destructive efieci of its ])ro- 
jectiles, with large bursting charges, especially at medium and siiort ranges, but 
not in distant fighting. Tliis last can be sidhcieiitly well carried on by existing 
guns, which probably could fire corresponding charges of smokidess ])o\A(ler in the 
long range artillery duel. 


NOTES 


FEOM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


The subject for the Duncan Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1893, is ‘‘The Attack of 
a Coast Fortress.” 

Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Rules 
R.A.I., and Officers are asked to be careful in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reach the Secretary on or before the 1st of April. 


Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the “ Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267— 1757.” 


In order to bring the already existing printed Records of the R. M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


Copies of examination papers in subjects (c), (^?), and {$) are on sale at the 
R.A.L The last sets comprise questions set in four exarainations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), (d), and (e), Is.; Captains, (c) and (d), 9d. 

The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A.L Library. 

The following works are now on sale at the R.A. Institution and will be for- 
warded post free at the prices noted after their titles below ; — 

Major-General Stubbs’s “ List of Officers of the Bengal Artillery,” 
price 5s. 3d. 

“Field Artillery Fire,” by Captain W. L. White, R.A., price 
..Is. 2d. ■ 

“ Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defence,” by Major A. 

C. Hansard, R.A., price Is. 2d. 

“ Ranging Note-Book,” by Captain S. W. Lane, R.A., price Is. Id. 


Special attention should be directed to a small work recently published by 
Messrs. Clowes and Sons, entitled “ Studies in Applied Tactics,” by Karl von 
Donat ; it has been said of it : “ No English work contains better hints as to 
how to write orders.” Every officer going up for examination in Tactics should 
study this admirable little volume. 
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?ROM tlie niidclle of May till the middle of July il; was fiercely hot, then for 
seven weeks delii>-lilfully cool, indeed, on some days it wa,s cooler here f liaii in thig-- 
land, and now it lias got hot again. Two C(>nipani(‘s are maamiiuodaled in tlie 
IS^ew Barracks, whicl/are very fine and large, with iiisfitiife, nd'ivshuuait rooms, 
billiard-room, temperance room, library, kc., complefe. ddie. Iiarraeks for the 
third Company arc ap])roa(diing completion. 

After three years’ continuous hard labour, irresjieel i^ e of finn's, eiiines and 
seasons, tliere is a lull in armament work; the last regnlafion shift of a dO, odd, ton 
gun from a barge, up the side of a hill, ou to an ordinary Mark VI., liydro-pmm- 
matic carriage, has been accomplished in the rc(‘()rd time of i months rB.) days 
hours 59 minutes 39|' secs., and the smooth-bores, which were phmt ifully sjnankled 
along the miles of defences, have disappeared, as they are no longer required to 
frighten the x\rabs; but though the most advanced invimtions and appliau(‘es 
are promised; alas! armament ])ay is not, mucii less working pay. 

The failure of the new Oriental Bank lias driven some of ns to take leave to 
Europe to try our luck with another bank wliich always pays up promptly in full, 
when you are the right colour; otherwise depositors don’t get even bil. in 
the pound. 

The Polo Club was “at borne” the other day, on the ground, whicli is seven 
miles from the K.A. Mess, in a coiTGspoiidiiig situation to the A’eutral (tround at 
Gibraltar. There were about 60 guests, iucludiug several ];idles and children. Tlie 
Captain of the three-fuimelled liussiau cruiser Pamyat Azov;i, which is in harbour, 
was there complaining that our testing practice sliots, in the morning, went very 
close to his ship. Three H.A, Otlicers were ])laying; two other playing members 
have just left the station, one for England on, leave, the other for India on 
duty, and there are two other H.A. members who play oeivisionally, Altogt‘tlier 
we are fairly represented, and hold our own as a nih‘. if it wm-e not so far 
to go it would be a “ pleasant divarsion.” 

Colonel Bogie stayed with us fora few days, and a golf (ouruamtmi was got up 
in his honour; only two competitors, both K.A. Ctlhaws, defeated him, and the 
honours of the handicap remained with (Japtain lion. 11. I'yrwhitt, handiejip 14 
points, score 58, total 44. The links have been described as one big bunker with 
hazards in between, but this is a libel. After rain, or when the course lias been w’-ell 
rolled there is a good carry, Lieut. Lethbridge Iiolds llie^ record for the single 
round of nine holes with 48, and 2nd Lieut. Mayne — both of the “ Battle Axe ” 
Company-— is one of the next best liere. The racquet and lawn tennis courts are 
in good order and fairly well patronised. 

Major Bailward gave 1000 rupees to start a fund to build a sticky court, and 
a yachting and boating club is to be formed. The voice of the turtle will soon 
be heard in the land, mid then the 11. A. Mess oyster catcher (he is not a binl, but 
an important official on 50 rupees a month) will show the water picnic parties 
where to go and turn him. 

More than 100 lions have been sliot in Somali land this season. Col, Curteis, 
AA.G. Bombay, bagged eight in one day, most of which charged ; another sports- 
man got three, and lost a fourth badly wounded, in one night. The followuig 
varied bag is Captain Harkness’ record for four months : — Birds : quail to ostrich; 
he brought back a young ostrich wliich is now in the Zoo. Beasts, sporting : 19 
digdig, 2 gazelle, 3 Waller’s gazelle, 4 Sommering’s gazelle, 2 hartbi^est.e, 3 kudu, 
4 lesser kudu, 7 oryx, 10 wart hog, 1 lion which nearly made gooil his cliarge, 
blit his jaw was broken and no lasting injury resulted, and 1 elephant. Bi^asts, 
non-sporting: Wild ass, wild clog, hyena, Jackal, biack-lailed fox. Wanting to 
complete Panther, klip springer, lynx. 

The journey to Somali land is one night by sea, a camel dhk of 40 miles, and 
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til en three IB arches bring you into the 5000 foot region of trees, upland grass, 
meadows, violets and wild strawberries. No wonder a sporting Captain of an 
infantry regiment gave JISO for an exchange to Aden for six months, the under- 
standing being that he was to spend the greater part of them in Somali land. 

Befoee dilating on the exploits of the E.A., by sea and land, I must point out 
the very great disadvantages under which the Eoyai Eegiment exists in this 
island; the Officers E. A. number 16 and yet there is actually no E. A. Mess. 
In the writer’s humble opinion the E.A. should be the premier corps in every 
way in this place, but they are not, and solely and entirely because there is no 
Mess ; it has been represented to the authorities here, over and over again in the 
last two years, the very great need there is of a Mess. They quite allow it, but 
nothing is done. No doubt it is a slur on the Eegiment, and it does the Eegi- 
ment a very great deal of harm. War ships of foreign Powers are continually 
calling in, friends, brother officers R.xi. and of all branches of the service are 
continually going through or sent to Cevloii for change, and here we are absolutely 
unable to show the smallest hospitality, or to have a corner even where people 
can leave cards. We all feel very strongly about it, but what is the good ? we are 
in Ceylon ! 

It is a little difficult to hnd anything very interesting to record from this 
penal settlement,” as this beautiful island -was designated the other day. There 
is one event we were a little proud of lately ; the four officers of the 16 Company, 
Southern Division, E.A., won the four-oar race at the Annual Eegatta. The 
Eegatta tabes place just before the Colombo race week, and is one of the events 
of the year, everyone goes, the men in their best coat and tile, and the ladies in 
their smartest frocks. Three crews entered for the race, viz.: the Colombo, 
Eoyai Warwick Eegt., and E.A., the Colombo boat was favourite, tliey had 
been at work for nearly two months and rowed in good style, the other two crews 
had only been together for eight or ten days and were a bit rough, but each boat 
had jEenty of supporters who believed in muscle and condition. On the 10th 
August the first heats were rowed off. The course is on the big lake in Colombo 
and is 1 mile 600 yards long, a pretty course, but not good for seeing the 
finish, the spectators being too far from the winning-post. The E.A. having 
drawn a bye, the Colombo and Eoyai Warwick Eegt’s. boats rowed the first heat, 
the Colombo boat jumped off with the lead and won easily by four or five lengths. 
On the 12tli the Eegatta took place, there was a good deal of excitement about 
the fours, the Colombo boat being a strong favourite. Immediately after the 
start the Colombo boat went to the front and, at the end of a mile, were leading 
by some five lengths, but the pace was beginning to tell on the civilians, while 
the E.A. were only beginning to settle down, rowing a stroke of 39 they over- 
hauled the Colombo boat at every stroke, and putting on a spurt at the end, beat 
the civilians on the post by half a length ; it was a hard fight, and the E.A. rowed 
a plucky race-; a quarter of a mile from home odds of 20 to 1, no takers, were 
offered on the civilians. The winners received a small ovation on their return; 
it was not a bad performance considering the small amount of practice they had, 
and that there was no one to choose from, it being a half-company boat and the 
four officers all rowing. This is the crew : 




st. lbs. 

Major Hickman 

(bow) ... 

9 

3 

Lieut. Earquhar 

(2) 

11 

0 

„ Hewetson 

(S) ...' ... 

; 11 

0 

„ Kirkpatrick 

(stroke) ... 

10 

12 


There were plenty of other events but only of local interest, the rain came down 
like a waterspout towards the end, spoiling half tlie show. 

The 16 Company, Southern Division, R.A. sports came off tlie miricllo of So])- 
tember, there is nothing much to record about them ; tliey wt're a, sik'ccss, a,nd 
everything went off well, but one misses the “ Hairy ” sadly in (Sarrison Battery 
sports. Lieut.-Col Nash kindly presented a cnp for the winner of the p;reatest 
number of events. This was won by Corporal Marlow, a smart man at all games 
and sports, and a good sohiier ; a very popular win. 

In July last seven of the li. A. here gave a dance, Gapt. and Mrs. Block kimily 
gave up their house for the occasion. It was a rather ambitious underfaking, the 
whole of Colombo and a number of up-country people being usktul ; about 130 
people turned up. The decorations were very pretty, and all the arrangements 
would have been hard to improve on. The garden was quite a scHuie from fairy- 
land, the ferns and palms, with Chinese lanterns hung among them, and small 
lamps on the ground, made a wonderfully pretty and effective scone, ai\d wlieii 
you add brave men and lovely women (at least they’re all supposed to be 
that at Colombo), with drinks' galore (they are a thirsty race in Ceylon), ami Kaia 
juggers, and bowers of bliss to suit all, what could the heart of man or woman 
require more? Space forbids my entering into details of the smart frocks, un- 
doubtedly though they require seeing to be apj}reciated, The floor was good and 
the music good, and altogether the dance was a great success and the talk of the 
place for long afterwards. It was the first dance given by the E.A, in the memory 
of man ; but what can be done without a Mess. 


BOVKlt. 

The E.A.C.C. Dover, during the past season played 18 matches, of which they 
won 10 ; amongst the opposing teams were the Regiments in Garrison, Cavalry 
Depot; E.M.L.I., Waliner; the King’s Dragoon Guards, Royal West Kent 
Shorncliffe ; and other local clubs. 

Lieut. H. M. Barnes was captain and Lieut. Hutchinson secretary. 

The best averages were as follows ; — 

C.S.M. Lindley ... 24*67 

Lieut. E. L. Tomkins ,,, 16*7 

« H. M. Barnes .. ... ... 12*27 

0 E. P. Hutchinson ... ... 11*22 

Lieut. Barnes took 108 wickets for 863 runs 
Corpl. Paitson j, 63 4 f # 630 « 

The qiiestioii of separate cricket grounds for the Western Heights and Castle 
is receiving the consideration of tlie authorities ; the present arrangement is 
very unsatisfactory, there being only one small ground situated in the town and 
shared by the Dover C.C., E.A. and three Eegimeiits. It is to be hoped that 
the E.A. will have a ground of their own before long. 

On the 16th August Colonel Lloyd and officers gave a large garden party at 
the Castle. A portion of the band (strings) from W'oolwicli played on the lawn, 
and was very much appreciated. The armoury at the Keep and some of the 
underground passages were additional attractions. 

On the 9th September the R.A. Athletic Sports took place on the Norlh Fall 
Meadow in lovely weather. A large number of visitors and friends assembled. 
The band from Woolwich again attended and added considerably to tlie success of 
the meeting.,, Besides the usual events were an Umbrella and Saddling race,” 
won by Mr. Leather, 6 th Fusiliers, which caused much amusement. The flat 
race tor officers was won by Lieut. Hutchinson,. 
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Tlie Dover golf links,, on the Nortli Fail Meadow, are just now much patronised 
by the gunners. The greens are treacherous and the lies, as a rule, bad, and very 
straight driving and careful approaches necessary to avoid the long grass slopes 
of the Castle ramparts on one side, and a road, hedges and fields on the other. 

On the 6th September teams of officers from the E.A., Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery met to compete for the Challenge Cup, presented by the Cinque Ports 
Artillery for carbine shooting, which was for the second time won by the E.A. 

On the 5th October H.E.li. the Duke of Cambridge lunched with Col. Lloyd 
and officers, on the occasion of H.R.H.'s annual inspection. Major-General 
Clarke, D.A.G. ; Major-General Williams, D.A.G., ILA. ; and Colonel Fitz- 
George, A.-D.-C., were also present. 

The Mess Committee desire to record their thanks to theE.A.I. Committee for 
the loan of a pair of very line ibex horns, and also to Major T. Vaughan for so 
kindly sending three excellent heads of animals shot in Thibet, in response to 
appeal inserted in the September number of these “ Proceedings.’' 


MAljlWAlL, 


"Woodcock shooting began on 20th August. The best bag made was by 
Lieutenant Maegowan and two guns, who got 42 couple in three days. 

Lieutenant H. M. Elliot has been appointed Acting- Adjutant of the R A. 
Halifax District vice Marsh, whose four years’ term of office has expired. 

Lieutenant Maegowan has imported five couple of foxhounds from England and 
Ireland to hunt wild cats, or, properly speaking, lynxs during the late autumn 
and early winter. 

The recent return of Colonel Hill, C.R.E., and a party of two officers and 
40 N.-C.O.’s and men of the Royal Engineers from Newfoundland, where they 
were sent to render assistance after the great fire at St. Johns, serves to remind 
of the time, 23 years ago, when that place was garrisoned by British troops and, 
of course, by Royal Artillery. It may be of interest to some officers who were 
in the Regiment then to recall to mind the names of the principal fortifications 
in the Island and their armaments. They were as follows 

Fort William — Three 32-prs., four 40-prs. Armstrong, four 6-pr. brass guns 
for saluting, and one 13-inch mortar. 

Fort Amherst— Five 68 -prs. 

Chain Hock Battery — One 68-pr. and two 32-prs. 

Queen’s Battery — Six 32-prs. and one 12-pr. (time gun). 

Waldegrave Battery— One 68-pr. and three 32-prs. 

Quidi Vidi Battery (pronounced Kiddy Viddy 1) — Two 8-inch howitzers. 

Now-a-days the works have been demolished, the armaments disappeared, and 
the Island is practically undefended except by the ships of war. During the 
time of the Trent affair” the transports from Great Britain to Canada used 
sometimes to touch at St. Johns, and there is an interesting official letter 
amongst the files in the R.A. office at Plalifax, dated 3rd February, 1862, from 
Major McCrea, C.R.A., at St. Johns, to Colonel Dunlop, c.b., C.R.A. at 
Halifax, reporting tlie vicissitudes that Captain Smyth’s (now Sir Henry Smyth, 
Governor of Malta) Field Battery, H” of the old 4th Brigade, had undergone 
during the voyage out in the transport Calcutta, in wdiich she encountered terrific 
weather, lost her fore topmast, bowsprit, head rails, boats, and five out of 42 
horses. Tlie crew behaved badly, and, having deserted the helm, were kept to 
their duty afterwards by gunners at the point of the bayonet, Slxe ran short of 
coal, and finally, after being 23 days out from Queenstown, arrived off St. 
Johns, but was unable to enter the harbour on account of ice. She was towed 
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into tlie 3ky of Bulls, 25 miles to tlie soutliward, anti eTonfiially n*ot into Bi\ 
Johns, where she re-coaled and provisioned, and tlien ])ro{*eiHled to Halifax. 

On 31st Aug-ust last, Ma,jor .Brady’s Company (No. 3 \V('st(‘rn) tired its animal 
competitive pnictice from the 9-incii E.M.L. guns at York lu'douht at a towed 
target, and, making* a total of 262 credits, qualilied as a^Lst (.Mass Prizt^ Com- 
pany. The 6-pr. Q.E. guns, mounted for the defence of the miiu^-tields, were 
fired for the lirst time the same day, under the superinteiuleiiee of .Lie.ni.-(!oloiiel 
Saunders. 

On 15th September, moose hunting, as it is called, bcgaai. Captain ihiileau 
was out for 10 days in Cumberland County with the well-known India, n hunter, 
Abe Hood, and two other Indians, .but did not get a shot, his eluimu's of sport 
being seriously interfered with by one of the men falling siek in the middle of 
the woods. On 1st October, Lieutenants Marsh and iMaegowa,u went out moose 
hunting on 10 days’ leave in Shelbourne County, the latter otlieor seemring a tine 
bull. They had a very rough time of it, the weatlier being wet and foggy, and 
Lieutenant Maegowan, having parted company with his NT)va Beotian Imnter, 
was alone in the woods for three days, lost his way, and only just managed to 
reach the standing camp, carrying his rifle and a load of 70 lbs. on his back, and 
having had only moose flesh and a few biscuits to eat during his absence. 

Major and Airs. Crookenden have gone to Niagara on short leave. 

Major Fergusson, A.D.C., llifle Brigade, and Lieutenant White, A.D.C., 
Grenadier Guards, have returned from a two month’s sliooting trip to the Rocky 
Mountains, during which tliey got one grizzly bear, one black bear, 11 elk, two 
wild sheep, and one black-tailed buck. 

Major Brady, E.A., proceeded to Quebec and Alonl real in ll.MMS. Tartar on 
a month’s leave as the guest of the Captain (Commander Clect), hut, unfortu- 
nately, on his arrival at Montreal he received news by cnbl(\gram wluME lUM.'essitated 
his going home by the lirst mail steamer, and is now in England on h^ave until 
1st December. 

On 3rd October, General Sir John Eoss, Ai'iss Ross, Colonel H ill, .R.E,, Alfijor 
W’aldron, E.A., and Mrs, Waldron, returned to Halifax from their tivo weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. Air. \m Horne, the Presideni of the C.P. Railway, 
placed his private car, which contains dining-room, sitiing-room, bedrooms, 
kitchen, etc., also his chef at the disposal of the General, so he and his party 
travelled comfortably, and had the additional advantage of being able to attach 
the car to any train, or have it taken off at any place at which they wanted to 
stop. They went right through to Vancouver, the Western termimis, and then 
crossed over by steamer to Victoria in Vancouver Island. Some of the places 
they visited both going and coming were Montreal, Toronto, Niagara, Winnipeg, 
Calgarry, Banff, and Chicago. 

On 8th October, the E.A. Annual Eegimental Sports were held in the Riding 
Ground at Halifax, and were voted a great success. The day was a perfect one, 
and the band of the 1st Leicestershire Regiment played during the afternoon. 
The Committee were fortunate in having Alajor Crookenden, wlio has always 
been so much associated with games, as their President, while Alas ter-G tinner 
Hewlett, who is an old hand at athletic sports, as the senior member of the 
Sub-Committee, undertook most of the preliminary arrangements and executed 
them admirably, forgetting nothing. Lieut.-Colonel Saunders acted as referee, 
and Mrs, Crookenden kindly distributed the prizes. 


OBITUAEY, 


LiEtrT.-G-ENEEAL C. S. Heney, C.B., Boyal Artillery, died at tlie Pavilion, 
Melrose, ISF.B., on tlie 5tli OctoW, 1892, aged 69 years. He joined the Army 
18th June, 1842; became Captain, 19th May, 1849; Brevet-Major, 17th July, 
1855 ; Brevet Lieut.-Coloiiei, 2nd November, 1855 ; Colonel, 2nd November, 
1863; Major-Grenerai, 17th May, 1869; Lieut. -General, 1st October, 1882 ; 
and Colonel-Coinmandant, 14th August, 1887. He served in the Crimean Cam- 
paign of 1855, in the trenches with the Siege Train before Sebastopol (severely 
wounded), and at the bombardment of 9th April, 6th and 17tli June (medal with 
clasp), brevet of Major and Lieut.-Colonel, Sardinian and Turkish medals, 5th 
Glass of the Medjidie, and C.B.) 


Suegeon-Gbneeal E. C. Elliot, C.B., retired list, Army Medical Staff, 
died at Pevonport, on the 6th October, 1892, aged 75 years. He joined the 
Army Medical Department, 7th June, 1839; became Surgeon, 1st January, 
1853 ; Surgeon- Major, 21st May, 1855; Depiity-Inspector-General, 11th 
October, 1864 ; Surgeon-General, 28th February, 1876 ; and retired 28th June, 
1876. He served throughout the Eastern Campaign of 1854-6, including the 
affairs of Bulganac and M’Kenzies Farm, battles of Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man, and siege and fall of Sebastopol. After promotion to the post of Senior 
Surgeon to the Eoyal Artillery, he was appointed Superintendent-Surgeon to tlie 
whole of the Ordnance Corps in the Crimea (medal with four clasps, Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, 5tli Class of the Medjidie and Turkish medal ; thrice 
mentioned in despatches). Served during the Indian Mutiny, 1857-59, and 
was present at the action of Pandoo Nuddee, operations before Cawnpore, 27th, 
28th, and 29th November, under General Windham, and battle of Cawnpore, 
6th December (mentioned in despatches, medal). 


Ma.toe-Geneeal G. Shaw, C.B., Colonel retired list, Eoyal Artillery, died at 
63, l-Yood Street, Woolwich, on the 12th October, 1892, aged 69 years. He 
joined the Hoyal Artillery 18th June, 1842; became Captain, 9th April, 1849 ; 
Major, 2nd November,. 1855 ; Lieut.-Golonel, 20th September, 1863 ; Colonel, 
20th September, 1868 ; and retired with the honorary rank of Major-General, 
1st July, 1877. He served in the Crimean Campaign of 1855, in the trenches 
with the Siege Train before Sebastopol, and at the bombardments of 9tli April, 
6th and 17th June, 17th xiugust, and 8th September. (Brevet of Major, medal 
with clasp, Sardinian and Turkish medals, C.B., and 5tli Class of Medjidie.) 


Colonel T. W. Hicks, G.B., retired list, Eoyal (Bombay) Artillery, died at 
Bellevue, Higher Hoe, near Plymouth, on the 9th October, 1892, aged 85 years. 
During the Indian Mutiny the deceased commanded the Artillery of the Central 
India Field Force, and greatly distinguished himself at the capture of Gwalior 
by leading the charge in which the Eaiiee of Jhansi was killed, for which service 
he was made C.B. 


Captain G. Tj. W. Geieeson, E.H.A., whose death from cholera occurred at 
Lucknow, on 17th October, joined the Regiment as Lieutenant on 18th February, 
1880, and became Captain, 31st January, 1888. PJe served in the Afghan War, 
1880 (medal), and the Eikanir Expedition, 18 83~4. 


Captain J. Salteen-Willett, E.A., died at Petticoinbe, N. Devon, on 20th 
October, 1892, He joined the Kegiment as 2nd Lieutenant, 19th June, 1841 ; 
became Lieutenant, 12th April, 1842 ; 2nd Captain, 30th June, 1848 ; Captain, 
20th, June, 1854 ; and resigned 29th May, 1855. 
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THE SEDAN PAST AND PRESENT. 

BT 

MAJOR F. R. WINGATE, 3.S.O., R.A. 


The writer greatly regrets that circumstances prevented him from fulfilling his 
engagement to read a paper on this subject at the Royal Artillery Institution, 
and begs to acknowledge the kindness of Messrs. Macmillan & Go., and Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., in permitting the reproduction of the Map of 
Egypt and the Plan of Omdurman, for the purpose of illustrating this article. 


In a paper contributed to the recent Congress of Orientalists, I dealt 
with rise and wane of the Mahdi religion in the Sadan/^ and 

throughout I endeavoured to treat with the great revolt in the Sudan, 
as far as possible, from its religious aspect. In the following pages, 
however, I propose to deal with the same subject from a military point 
of view, and in so doing I will presume that rny readers are generally 
cognisant of the religous side of this gigantic revolt against Egyptian 
authority and the orthodox Moslem faith. I do not, therefore, intend 
to repeat here — except where it is necessary to do so for a correct 
nnderstanding of the subject — the curious condition of Islamisrn in 
the Sudan which allowed of the creation of a situation warranting the 
appearance of a Mahdi ; suffice it to say it should always be remem- 
bered that iu the various military operations which took place, the 
wildest religious fanaticism existed. It is the existence of this element 
which gives such a lurid glow to all those dark episodes of Sudan 
history with which the past ten years have .been replete. Without 
fanaticism the revolt could never have been successful, while with it, 
one is brought face to face with a condition of warfare and religious 
enthusiasm to which one must go back to mediseval history and to the 
crusading times to find a parallel. 

In assuming, therefore, that the religious aspect is understood, the 
subject is,^ perhaps, shoim of some of its most interesting features, and 
standing thus alone in its military aspect this paper cannot pretend to 
be in any degree a complete resume oi the history of ^""The Sudan 
Past and Present.’^ All it can aspire to is a brief and incomplete 
summary of military events in the Sudan and of the various opera- 
tions which have, from time to time, been undertaken to check the 
progress of a revolt, which at one period seriously threatened to disturb 
the peace not only of the Sudan and Egypt, but also of a large portioii 
14 . YOIi. XIX. .90 
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of N'orthern/ Eastern, and Central Africa. I will also add a few 
remarks on the existing sitnation, conc1odiiig with n> brit'l sketcli ot the 
military power and organisation of the forces of tlio present i-uler, and 
a description of his capital of Onjdarinan, whioli has taken ihv. place of 
Khartum- — now merely a heap of nitid ruins oven' wliieli a, mass of 
prickly thorn hushes have sprang up, and which, in Father OhrwaldeFs 
words, cover as with a veil the sad remnants of the onee thriving 
and populous metropolis of the Sudaiu’^ 

A word here regarding Joseph Ohrwalder, "wliost^ obs(M*vations I 
have just quoted. It will, doubtless, be remembered tba.t he, with 
several other members of the Austrian Mission, were among tlio first 
to fall into the hands of the Mahcli, in whoso camp lie, for upwards of 
ten years, endured the most appalling hardships, and from which he 
only recently escaped after a series of hair-breadth esea^pes. The 
account of his life, which it has been my pleasing occupation to rendei" 
into English, is now, as I write, on tlie point of publicadionJ 
Eatlier Ohrwalder has thi'own a flood of light on many dark episodes 
which hitherto have never been fully explained, and in the following 
remarks I have made a generalised use of the information which has 
been supplied by him and which, therefore, bears the additional 
impress of unquestionable accuracy. 

There is yet one other point which, at the risk of tedious repetition, 
must be here inserted, I refer to the ethnographical sub-division of 
the Sudan, a brief summary of which is absolutely essential to a correct 
understandiug of the military aspect of the revolt. 

Eor present purposes we may consider the Sudan as divided into 
five main classes. {See Map.) It will be observed that the 13th 
parallel of latitude forms the division between eilicient rain and scanty 
rain; between cattle Arabs and camel Arabs. Soutlx of this parallel 
camels are not usually bred, while north of it cattle are not found. 
To the north of this parallel dwell the great camel-owning tribes, such 
as the Kababish, Ababdeh, Sliukrieh, and Hadendoa, whose instincts 
are naturally peaceful because their property brings them profit in pro- 
portion as it is employed in the transport of goods. These Arabs may 
be designated the first class. 

The second class comprise the negroid tribes, wbo live in Darfur 
and in the mountainous country to the south of Kordofan ; these races 
no doubt formed one of the ancient kingdoms which stretch across 
Africa, and may be numbered from the west as follows : — Senegambia, 
Bambara, Massina, Gando, Sokoto, Bornu, Baginni, Wadai, Darfur, 
Sennar, and Abyssinia; they are a contented and domestic race who 
have little in common with the Arabs, and with whom they are con- 
stantly at war. 

The third class are the dwellers in towns and villages ; these are a 
mixture of almost every Eastern race ; by intermarriage with Bashi- 
and the foreign traders, they form a population 
which may not inaptly be compared to that of a Levantine seaport — • 
idle, dissolute, drunken, demoralised, they are superstitious to the 

Limiter ^ MaBdi's Camp.”— Messrs. Sampson, Marston, Low and Co., 
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lowest degree. Snch is the population at Berber, Khartum^ Sennar, 
aud most of the large towns, while the centre of the plains of Kor- 
dofan contains a nucleus of 800 or 900 villages, which excel all others 
in baseness; these villages contain a population of about 130,000, 
probably the most worthless in the world. 

They are over-ridden by a most shameless set of fikis or religions 
teachers, who are supposed to be invulnerable, supernaturally endowed, 
and able to work miracles. It can readily be imagined what an im- 
portant factor wei*e these fikis in the Mahdi revolt. 

The fourth class may be designated as the great slave dealers of 
the Sudan ; these people inhabit the country below the 13th parallel, 
to the west of the White Nile ; here cattle replace camels, and to the 
south of Kordofan, and stretching away to the south-west and north- 
east are the tribes and innumerable sub-tribes of the Baggara, the 
Red Indian of the Sudan ; their geographical position places them in 
touch with the great negro supply to the south and the great retail 
market of Khartum to the north, and these are the great slave- 
forwarding agents of the world ; they are inured to war and in constant 
readiness to plunder. 

Below the Baggara come the great cattle-owning negroes and 
negroids, who, like the second class, are a peacefully inclined people, 
and who for years have supplied the Khartum slave market. Indeed, 
whole tribes have been deported. Being heathen there is no one idea 
which appeals to the large masses of them. It was from this class 
that Zubeir Pasha and his son, Suleiman, raised armies ; it was with 
these men that Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon performed sucb. 
prodigies ; these are the men who form the nucleus of the army of the 
present ruler of the Sudan ; they are the races who supply the Egyptian 
Army with its black battalions, who have again and again proved their 
sterling fighting qualities, and these again are the men who will have 
to decide the struggle which will ensue when an advance is made on 
the Sudan. The value of this class of the population can hardly be 
over-estimated, and the European nation which sooner or later extends 
its sphere of influence over these distant lands will secure a recruiting 
ground for troops to whom for reckless bravery and endurance it would 
be hard to find an equal. This is a point worth bearing in mind by 
extensively colonising European nations desirous of obtaining auxiliaries 
who are less tied down by feelings of patriotism than perhaps any 
other class, and who have been truthfully described as creatures who 
^^eat, drink, and fight, but never pray.-^^ 

With the above introductory remarks, the ground has been some- 
what cleared, and now we may proceed to a consideration of some of 
the military bearings of the Sudan revolt. 

General Gordon described the Sudan as ^Marger than France, "“Ger- 
many, and Spain together, and it is as well to bear this fact constantly 
in mind in order to understand how entirely distinct were the various 
military operations which took place all over this vast extent of 
country ; but, distinct as they undoubtedly were, yet each separate 
centre of revolt largely depended on the success or failure of move- 
ments carried out in other parts of the country hundreds of miles 
distant. 
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lowest degree. Such is the population at Berber/ Khartum^ Sennai^ 
and most of the large towns, while the centre of the plains of Kor- 
dofan contains a nucleus of 800 or 900 villages, which excel all others 
in baseness; these villages contain a population of about 130,000, 
probably the most worthless in the world. 

They are over-ridden by a most shameless set of fikis or religious 
teachers, who are supposed to be invulnerable, supernaturally endowed, 
and able to work miracles. It can readily be imagined what an im- 
portant factor were these fikis in the Mahdi revolt. 

The fourth class may be designated as the great slave dealers of 
the Sudan ; these people inhabit the country below the 13th parallel, 
to the west of the White Nile ; here cattle replace camels, and to the 
south of Kordofan, and stretching away to the south-west and north- 
east are the tribes and innumerable sub-tribes of the Baggara, the 
Bed Indian of the Sudan ; their geographical position places them in 
touch with the great negro supply to the south and the great retail 
market of Khartum to the north, and these are the great slave- 
forwarding agents of the world ; they are inured to war and in constant 
readiuess to plunder. 

Below the Baggara come the great cattle-owning negroes and 
negroids, who, like the second class, are a peacefully inclined people, 
and who for years have supplied the Khartum slave market. Indeed, 
whole tribes have been deported. Being heathen there is no one idea 
which appeals to the large masses of them. It was from this class 
that Zubeir Pasha and his son, Suleiman, raised armies; it was with 
these men that Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon performed such 
prodigies ; these are the men who form the nucleus of the army of the 
present ruler of the Sudan ; they are the races who supply the Egyptian 
Army with its black battalions, who have again and again proved their 
sterling fighting qualities, and these again are the men who will have 
to decide the struggle which will ensue when an advance is made on 
the Sudan. The value of this class of the population can hardly be 
over-estimated, and the European nation which sooner or later extends 
its sphere of influence over these distant lands will secure a recruiting 
ground for troops to whom for reckless bravery and endurance it would 
be hard to find an equal. This is a point worth bearing in mind by 
extensively colonising European nations desirous of obtaining auxiliaries 
who are less tied down by feelings of patriotism than perhaps any 
other class, and who have been truthfully described as creatures who 

eat, drink, and fight, but never pray.^^ 

With the above introductory remarks, the ground has been some- 
what cleared, and now we may proceed to a consideration of some of 
the military bearings of the Sudan revolt. 

General Gordon described tbe Sudan as “ larger than Prance,''Ger- 
many, and Spain together,^^ and it is as well to bear this fact constantly 
in mind in order to understand how entirely distinct were the various 
military operations which took place all over this vast extent of 
country ; but, distinct as they undoubtedly were, yet each separate 
centre of revolt largely depended on the success or failure of move- 
ments carried out in other parts of the country hundreds of miles 
distant. 
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The early history of this vast country is hut imperfectly known. 
Eoman sway did not extend below the secomi caiara<*t, and it was not 
till 1820 that auy attempt was made to subjugate this hitlu-rio abuost 
unexplored land. In this year the forces of Mohammed Ali reached 
Khartum, whence they divided up the Blue and White iNili'S, The 
town of Seiniar which Inid formerly been renowned as a seat of 
learning, was captured by Lsniail Pasha, wlio, on his return joiuiiey in 
1822, was treacherously burned at Slieudi. 

The Egyptian authority was, liowevcr, gradually csiablislied, and 
sixteen years later the Sudan was visited by Mohaminetl Ali. 

A local revolt occurred in 18i-I, which was without much difficulty 
suppressed, and other large tracts of country annexi'd. 

Said Pasha has the credit of having attempted to establish a more 
orderly and beneficient form of government, but in 18(i5 a farther 
revolt of the negro troops of the Khedive in the province of Taka 
brought about a renewal of the repressive measures, Avliich bore bitter 
fruit later on. 

Meanwhile various geographical expeditions had greatly extended 
the knowledge of this dark country. A recollection of the memorable 
events connected with Burton and Speke^s joinmey to Uganda has 
- been recently revived by the stirring occiuTences which have just taken 
place within the territory of the Imperial Britisli East A.irica Com- 
pany ; while Sir Samuel BakeUs wonderful exph»its, adventures, and 
discoveries in the regions of the White Nile to Albert Nyaiis^.ji, luivo 
been over and over again referred to in the numerous works which 
the strange circumstances connected with Emin Piisj-ia and his deliver- 
ance have given to the world. 

The annexation of these provinces was brought about by Ismail 
Pasha, pressed by the Powers, and especially by Ihigland, to suppress 
the slave trade. It was undei" his instructions that Sir Samuel Baker 
annexed Gondokoro and established Egyptian military posts almost as 
far south as the Equator, whilst other expeditions penetrated into the 
Bahr ’el Ghazal on the one side, and as far as Senheit in Abyssinia on 
the other. Sir Samuel Baker was in 1874 followed by General Gordon, 
who in 1877 became Govern or- General of the Sudan. It was during 
this period of Gordon^s residence in the Sudan that an event occurred 
which, though forgotten at the time, has quite recently become in- 
volved with some interest, and which may still have a more' important 
bearing in the future. 

I refer to the suppression of Suleiman Zubeir’s revolt in the Balir el 
Ghazal at the hands of Gessi Pasha. It will be rememberoJ that 
Gessi succeeded in breaking up this revolt and in executing Suleiman 
and eleven of his . chiefs ; but a large portion of Suleiman^s army 
succeeded in escaping with their arms and ammunition, and were 
entirely lost sight of in the stormy events occasioned by the Maluli^s 
revolt. , But all this time the leader of the vanished portion of Sulei- 
tnan^S;^my-T--kBOwn as Eabeh Zubeir — was not inactive ; it lias only 
- recently transpired that he quitted the Bahr el Ghazal, took up a 
position on the south-east confines of W'adai, and alter incessant wars 
' fproes-pf .4^^^ pqfutyy, during which he made himself master 
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of a considerable portion of territory and largely increased bis army, 
he moved farther west and established himself on the banks of the 
Sliar^ River, which flows to Lake Chad. Here he became master of a 
large portion of the country to the south and east of Bagirmi. 

The present ruler o£ the Sudan has made frequent attempts to vsecure 
the alliance of this quondam Egyptian subject, but the latter has 
remained firm^ and now the most recent intelligence points to the 
western dominions of the Khalifa of the Sudan being threatened by 
the advance of Rabeh and his followers, who represent a force of well- 
armed fighting blacks, which may well occasion Abdullah et Taishi 
some uneasiness. 

But to revert. Gordon returned to Cairo in 1879, and was succeeded 
by Rauf Pasha, whom he had thrice dismissed for misrule and oppres- 
sion. 

As far as it is possible to estimate from imperfect records^ the Sudan 
garidson were/ in 1881, distributed as follows : — 


Berber 



... 

... 2170 

Khartiiin 



... 

... 7470 

Kordofan ... 




... 5830 

Sennar 




... 2350 

Karsala 




... 394*0 

Dongola 




950 

Ainadib 




920 

Galabat 




... 1610 

Senheit 




... 1900 

Gera 




800 

Gedaref 




200 

Harrar 




... 8470 

Darfur 




... 4863 

Balir el Ghazal 




... 886 

Equatoria ... 




... 2131 

Total 

* « • 

... 

• • • 

... 40,490 


The bulk of these troops were Egyptian, but there was also a fair 
percentage of Bashi-Bazuks, and a sprinkling of black soldiers. 

The Egyptian troops were as bad as bad could be, and what wonder ! 
The Sudan had for years been a place of exile for all persons whose 
presence in Egypt was not required, and in those despotic days crowds 
of officers, officials, and others, were sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment to those distant regions. 

As for the troops themselves, the bulk of. them had been conscripted 
and enlisted in the ordinary way, but once a regiment w^as sent to the 
Sudan it might as well have been removed from the roster as regards 
it chances of relief. As a matter of fact, a regiment once despatched 
thence seldom, if ever, returned, and much the same remarks applied 
to its commander and subordinate officers. 

What wonder then that a recruit should be accompanied from his 
village by his wailing relatives and friends. Was it a strange thing 
that the procession should be characterised by ail the signs of Oriental 
grief which constitute a funeral when, indeed, in the majority of 
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instances it was in trufcli the villagers sad tribute to one of their com- 
munity dragged from their midst by a cruel fate, to die speedily of 
disease or a deadly climate, or to live, perhaps, for long years, in hope- 
less exile from his happy village home. 

The officers were for the most part illiterate men, ignorant of drill, 
and with little or no idea of maintaining discipline unless by a free 
use of the kurbash ; the majority of them had been guilty of some 
political or military offence, which probably precluded tlieni from all 
hope of advancement. Such a thing as military zeal and ardour was 
unknown ; their main idea was to live at ease, and this could not be 
arrived at without resort to plunder and robbery — for they were 
seldom paid or at best they were years in arrears, as were also their 


men. 


Is it then a matter of sui'prise that discipline, even of the most 
elementary kind, scarcely existed, and that these troops were guilty of 
almost every breach of the good order they were intended to preserve ? 

So much for the Egyptians ; now a word for the Bashi-Bazuks. 

The annexation of the Sudan by Mohammed Ali had been carried 
out for the most part by irregular Turkish troops, numbers of these 
had subsequently settled in the country, had intermarried with the 
inhabitants, and it is from their offspring that the heterogenous collec- 
tion of irregular troops, known as Bashi-Baziiks, hiive sprung. The 
evil propensities of the Egyptians were accentuated a Imndred-fold in 
these hybrid soldiers, who possessed many of the qualities of natives 
of the Sudan —chiefly a love of plunder and oppression— while their 
Turkish origin supplied the element of courage which, utterly uncon- 
trolled, only served to make them still more oppressive to the wretched 
population they were supposed to keep in order. 

The blacks, except in some of the more distant provinces, were too 
few in number to give any decided preponderance, and doubtless in 
their treatment of the natives, who were for the most part Arabs and 
their hereditary enemies, they were, perhaps, more oppressive than 
either Bashi-Bazuks or Egyptians. But it was no doubt this Bashi- 
Bazuk and black element in the Egyptian ranks which served in some 
degree to preserve the authority which the latter alone must have 
failed to possess, and probably had their numbers been considerably 
greater than they were, the fate of the Sudan might have been some- 
what different. 

Now this curious medley of garrisons were designated as troops in 
occupation of the Sudan, and there is no doubt had their composition 
been better understood, the expression would not have been so mis- 
leading as it was to the British authorities when the Sudan question 
became inseparably connected with that of Egypt. 

The industrious and peaceful Egyptian has a fatal talent for an 
exaggei‘ated domesticity, and these troops in the Sudan were so many 
fathers of large families more or less properly acquired and domes- 
ticated in a foreign land. If they had not been in possession of 
weapons they might have made good colonists bub the very possession 
of these weapons inclined theta to tyranny. Their function was that 
of honest countrymen sharing in the villany of the brigands from the 
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Levant and Asia Minor^ who wrung money^ women^ and drink from a 
miserable population. 

Then there is another section of society which has also played an 
important part in the Sudan, this was the Coptic clerk ; whole families 
of these Bannias of Africa kept the accounts of Bashi-Bazuk plundering 
raids supported by Egyptian soldiers, and this constituted a government 
collecting its taxes. 

Thus it will be observed that the principal elements of former 
Egyptian rale in the Sudan consisted of venality, oppression, and 
military weakness ; but there was yet another factor, perhaps more 
important than all the rest, which may be classed among the principal 
causes of the revolt — this was the suppression of the slave trade, to 
which here a mere passing reference is necessary. 

Sir Samuel Baker, and after him General Gordon, occupied them- 
selves with the suppression of this traffic, but when one cousiders the 
material— in the shape of Egyptian troops — with which they were 
to suppress a custom innate and inbred in the people, one can readily 
understand that it was entirely through the individuality and life-giving 
energy of these two men that a measure of success attended their 
noble efforts. But once they had left the country, back fell the Egyp- 
tians, an inert mass, and then followed the reaction. 

The wild Baggara tribes, to whom reference has already been made, 
suffered most from this suppression ; they were the warm allies of the 
Danagla slave traders and merchants, and it was against the latter 
that Gessi’s campaign in the Bahr el Ghazal had been more or less 
successfully waged ; but they had been dispersed, not destroyed, and 
when Mohammed Ahmed, the Dongola carpenter and fanatical fiki, 
began to disclaim against the oppression of the foreign rulers, these 
slave traders wei’e amongst the first to flock to him. 

Thus it was that with a little band of some 150 slave traders and 




religious devotees, this itinerant preacher, in May, 1881, suddenly 
declared himself to he the long-expected Mahdi, divinely sent to rid 
the country of its hated oppressors, and establish once more the true 
religion of the Prophet, purged from the pollution into which its 
renegade adherents had dragged it. 

The early life of Mohammed Ahmed, the so-called Mahdi, is so well 
known that I do not propose to repeat it here. I will, therefore, pass 
rapidly on to a brief account of the principal events by which he so 
quickly rose to be ruler of the whole Sudan, and to be credited by 
almost the entire population as the true Mahdi : a position which was 
not without its effect on European— and certainly on English — politics 
and military operations. 

It is supposed by certain people that the Arabi and Mahdi revolts 
being to some extent simultaneous as tov their origin, they were, there- 
fore, dependent the one on the other, and that Arabi was, in some 
remote manner, connected with the creation of the situation in the 
Sudan — but this is not the case. It is true that the existing conditions 
in both Egypt and the Sudan lent themselves to national movements. 
Both countries were under the same nominal sway, and no doubt 
much the same abuses existed in Egypt which existed in the Sudan, 
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but with this differetice, that in the former the moveincnt grow under 
the veiy eyes of Europe, and the causes which, led to it wore too 
apparent to be misunderstood ; while the distance of the Sudan gave 
an air of obscurity to events which, owing to iinperiVct comniunica- 
tions, were seldom understood aright. But looking soboidy a,t ilio two 
revolts in the light of after-events, it is clear tliat they were quite 
distinct in their origin, though the causes which, led up to iheni liave 
many points of Bimilarity. Misgoverument and maladiniuistraf ion of 
the army existed in both countries, and no doubt both movements are 
traceable in their origin to these two causes. 

But if these abases existed in Egypt, they were exaggerated ten- 
fold in the Sudan. The officers and officials of the Sudan were of the 
same class as those of Egypt, but they wore the worst of them, and the 
soldiers were either bad characters or permanent exiles. 

Arabi, hadhe been capable of it, would have raised a Jehad in Egypt 
and, indeed, there is little doubt that though his revolt has been 
characterised as an attempt to throw off Turkish domination, it liad 
also in it the elements of a pan-Islamic movement in so far as, on the 
one hand, it excited Turkish sympathy from the Sultan as Khalif, 
whilst on the other it raised Ottoman opposition in that Arabi was an 
Egyptian — as opposed to an Ottoman-nationalist. 

. The Arabi revolt was crushed ere it had time to develop, Mohammed 
Ahmed^s movement would also, doubtless, ha-vo been crushed had it 
been subjected to such a treatment as the Egypt ia,n national move- 
ment experienced at that period of its growth. But fa,!* from being 
.crushed, every attempt on the part of the effete Egyptiaai garrison to 
cope with this national Sudan movement only served to weaken its 
resources and strengthen those of the Mahdi, 

Not only were these wretched garrisons for tlio most part undis- 
ciplined and effete, but to these defects they added an entire disregard 
for the wary foes with whom they had to deal ; they made that fatal 
mistake of underrating their enemies. Almost all the early events in 
the Sudan were nothing short of annihilation and disaster, mostly 
traceable to this ignorant folly on the part of tlio Egyptian com- 
manders. What more obvious example of this bjind self-confidence 
can there be than in the miserable defeat of Rashid Bey, the Mudir of 
Eashoda, who, on the 9th of December, 1881, was cut to pieces with 
his entire force. Drawn into the midst of a forest, he and his men 
were attacked by a comparatively small number of dervishes and mas- 
sacred before they had even time to alight from their camels, and more 
extraordinary still, thevse dervishes were armed for the most part only 
with sticks. No "wonder that a success like this should strengthen the 
people in the belief that the Mahdi could turn Egyptian bullets into 
water. 

The limits of this paper do not admit of more than a passing refer- 
ence to the principal military successes by which the Mahdi was raised 
to the elevated position of ruler of the Sudan, but I have ventui^ed to 
supplement this article by a chronological list of the various battles 
and sieges which have taken place during the last ten years, and which 
have been- compiled by Mr; W.- 0. Cartwright, c.m.g., from ‘^Mahdiism 
and the Eg^tian Sudan/^ v? ; 
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One glance at this list is sufficient to show what a confused welter of 
disturbance there has been in this unfortunate country^ in which, as 
Father Olirwalder says, ^‘^more than two-thirds of the population have 
disappeared through wai% famine, and disease. 

But let us turn for a moment to a brief consideration of the military 
system adopted by the Mahdi, which played such havoc with the Egyp- 
tian garrisons.' 

Mohammed Ahmed appointed three Khalifas, who were Commanders- 
in-Uhief of the three sections into which his army was divided. The 
Malidi himself had no distinctive insignia — neither flag nor drum ; but 
each Khalifa had his own special distinction : he had his Jehadieh or 
regular troops, his cavalry and lance-bearers, all from the tribe to 
which he himself belonged. Each had Lis own distinctive flag. The 
chief Khalifa — AbduIlah^s flag was known as the Raya Zerga, or Black 
Flag ; Ali^s, the Raya el Hamra, or Red Flag ; Sherifs, the Raya el 
Hadra, or Green Flag. Each also had his own war-drums made of 
brass, and which were, therefore, called nahas in contradistinc- 
tion to the ordinary drums known as ^^noggara,’^ which are made of 
wood over which a piece of skin is tightly stretched. 

Each Khalifa was in command of his own section and had numhers 
of emirs under him, all of whom had their different flags made of 
various colours, on which were embroidered the Moslem creed and 
generally a reference to the Mahdi. Each emir was assisted by several 
mukuddums or under officers, and each mukuddurn also had his assis- 
tant. 

These men can scarcely be called troops. The Mahdi had absolutely 
no knowledge or system of drill; discipline of a wild and rough des- 
cription existed it is true, and every individual follower was actuated 
by feelings of the wildest fanaticism; life was of no account, for one 
and all believed that in dying they should go direct to Paradise, the 
joys of which the Mahdi did not fail to paint in the most glowing 
colours. 

His plan was to attack in overwhelming numhers and to be regard- 
less of all loss. At first the use of fire-arms was forbidden because the 
Prophet Mohammed, had not used them in his early wars ; bub a little 
experieuce soon served to dissolve this notion. 

No sooner had the Mahdi arrived outside the walls of El Obeid, than 
he made a terrific onslaught on the garrison entrenched within the 
government buildings, but was repulsed with a loss of 10,000 men, 
and from this dates an entirely new departure in the conduct of the 
Mahdi^s military operations. He now issued strict injunctions that 
his leaders should never order a town to be assaulted in the early stages 
of investment, but should raiher wait until famine and disease had 
weakened the resisting powers of the garrison. How effectively he 
pursued this new policy with reference to El Obeid and subsequently 
to Khartum are now matters of history, and in the latter case it is 
very improbable the final assault would have been delivered when it 
was, had not the Mahdi, in desperation and terror of the advancing 
British troops, been driven to risk an action in which in his own words 
he anticipated the loss of half his force. 
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In Lis figlits iu tlie open, too, tliouglx lie still fKlliorod to liis plnn of 
drawing his enemy into an ambosli, he now invariably cmiployed his 
black rifle-bea, ring skirmishers to harass and worry his has whilst Ids 
sword and s[)oarmeii collected in some convenient (lepiwssion oi* beliind 
some rising ground, awaiting the favonnvblo opportunity to cdiargcn 

The story of the terrible siege and eventual fall of hll Obeid are too 
well known to need repetition here, suffice it to say tha.t the capture of 
this town placed the Mahdi in possession of ibo eniiiv proviru*o of 
Kordofixii. Darfur, too, with its brave Governor Hhitin, who Imd 
fought no less than 27 battles, was exbausted, and wns only awaiting 
the final disaster of Hicks to Burrendei\ 

Already the spirit of revolt had permeated as far sontb as Bahr el 
Ghazal with the result that, a few months later, Lupton Bey, deserted 
by his garrison, was forced to suiu’ender. 

It was also about this time that the redoubtable Osman Digna was 
despatched into the Eastern Sudan with orders to raise the tribes* 
With what effect this ubiquitous leader carried out bis instriu'tions is 
now a matter of history ; for upwards of seven long years he kept 
the slender Egyptian foothold of Sawakin in a state of almost constant 
siege;, only to be eventually driven off some 18 months ago by a hand- 
ful of Egyptian troops. 

But whilst all these stinniig events vreve going on in the Sudan, 
still greater changes had taken place in Egypt. Arabi bad bixen 
crushed at Tel el Kebir, and Egypt was in uccupatiou of British 
troops ; the old Egyptian Army had been disbanded and a new one, 
under the Sirdarship of Sir Evelyn Wood, was in course of organisa- 
tion. The number was fixed at 6000 men, Lord Dufierin pointing out 
with a sagacity which was justified later on, that this was irrespective 
of events in the Sudan. 

Meanwhile Colonel Stewart had been sent to the Sudan to inquire 
into the condition of affairs; he arrived there on lOth December, 
1882, and early in January, 1883, he wrote to Sir Edward Malet the 
new year has begun unfavourably for Egyptian interest,^^ and in a 
Jong series of exhaustive reports, perhaps, no man has been more 
exactly justified by events. 

Still the situation never seemed to be realised, and in spite of the 
steadfast determination of the British Government not to become in- 
volved in the Sudan question, the fact that it was inseparable from that 
of Egypt, daily grew more and more apparent. It is not my place to 
discuss the political situation at this period, but I will pass rapidly on 
to military facts and to the unfortunate despatch of General Hicks 
and an armed rabble of 10,000' Egyptians into the Ivordofim deserts. 
The utter annihilation of this force allayed all doubts as to the Mabdi^s 
divinity and was the death-blow to Egyptian military authority in the 
Sudan. Space does not admit of a description of this terrible slaughter, 
but the main features of it are well known. .Deficient in a knowledge 
of the military topography of the country, the doomed expedition, cut 
oft from communication with its base on the river by illimilablo di?serts, 
its footsteps dogged by a dervish force which occupied each camp as it 
was evacuated, drawn on into a deep forest by false guides, it was 
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eventually surrounded by over 100,000 wild dervislies who, in one 
short qaarter-of-an-hour, massacred nearly 10,000 well-armed but 
undisciplined and disheartened troops. Had tlie Hicks expedition 
never started, and had tlie troops of which it was composed been sent 
to garrison the various posts on the Nile to the south and east of 
Khartum, it is more than probable the Mahdi would never have arrived 
at being more than simple ruler of Kordofan and, perhaps, Darfur. 

The day previous to the annihilation of the Hicks expedition, the 
storm burst in tlie Eastern Sudan. Near Tokar, more than 600 miles 
from Shekan, Commander Lynedoch Moncrieff and 148 Egyptians lost 
their lives at the hands of Osman Digna^s forces and soon afterwards 
the Egyptian Government despatched Baker Pasha and a motley force 
to relieve the garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, and open the road to 
Berber. A far inferior body of Arabs fell on this force of 3715 men 
and, in an amazingly short time killed 2373 of them ,* this disaster 
was followed shortly after by the fall of Sinkat and the massacre of 
the gallant Tewfik Bey and the whole garrison. Tokar was believed 
to be still holding out, and on 24th February, 1881, a British force, 
under Sir Gerald Graham, landed at Trinkitat, to learn that the town 
had just fallen j but five days later he attacked Osman Digna^s fore© 
near El Teb and killed 3000 of them ; the loss oh the British side 
being 189 killed and 1 55 wounded. The force then returned to 
Sawakin and on March 14th it again fell on the Arabs at Tamai, when 
the total British loss was 220 and that of the Arabs over 3000. These 
were two sever© blows to Osman Digna, but the withdrawal of the 
British force a few days later gave him an opportunity which he did 
not fail to make the most of. The following extracts from his des- 
patches to the Mahdi describing these two actions are undoubtedly a 
lesson to us that withdrawal after a victory is tantamount to a defeat 
in the eyes of savage orientals. 

Writing on the battle of El Teb, he says : — 

The English soldiers advanced to the Mamurieh, but they did not 
stay there long ; God struck fear into their hearts, and they returned 
the next morning and went back to their steamers.^^ 

Then here is another extract showing the wild fanaticism by which 
his followers were possessed. He says : — 

In this battle we lost Magzub, he was a true and brave man and 
had no fear of death when fighting against the enemies of God. 
Before the battle he said to his friend/ if I am wounded before I get 
close to the infidels, then drag me by the leg until you get close to the 
battle-field, perchance I may be able to satisfy the desire of my heart 
and plunge my spear into the enemies of God, even as I die, and at 
the last moment of my life ere I leave the world to enter Paradise/ 
Osman Digna thus describes Tamai : — 

When the morning broke the English began firing their guns and 
rifles, the Ansar attacked them and fought them the whole day until 
both forces retreated ; the English returned to Sawakin with a loss of 
8000 men. In this battle the Ansar lost 2000 men and had a similar 
number wounded/^ 

But it is out of the subsequent advance on Tamanieb that Osman 
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caused the fall of Khartum. The town fell through, starvation and 
despair at long neglect/,^ 

The fall of Berber had practically closed the shorter route a72aSawakin, 
and late as the British expeditionary force was in starting via the Nile^ 
it all but succeeded in its object. Lord Wolseley, in his final despatch^ 
says, "The army under my command was unable to accomplish the 
object set before it, and to save the lives of the gallant General Gordon 
and the garrison of Khartum, but this was from no fault of its own, 
and no lack of courage, of discipline, of dash, or of endurance. It over- 
came physical dijfficulties of the greatest magnitude, it swept from its 
path in every encounter an enemy almost its equal in bravery and 
greatly its superior in numbers, and its advanced guard reached the 
outskirts of Khartum only two days too late.'^^ 

Thus the bold attempt to snatch the prey from the lion^s mouth 
failed ,r the town was stormed and taken on 26th January, 1885, and 
its heroic defender and some 10,000 of the garrison and inhabitants 
put to the sword. 

The British expedition now retired and occupied a chain of posts 
along the Nile ; the intention being to return after the hot weather 
was over and capture Berber. In conjunction with this plan it was 
decided to despatch another British expedition to Sawakin, which was 
to eventually join hands with the Nile forces and compass the final 
downfall of the Mahdi. 

The principal incidents in this second Sawakin expedition were the 
actions of Hashia on 20fch March and Tofrik on 22nd ; the occupation 
of Tamai, and the advance on Otao and T^Hakul. 

But now the evacuation of the Sudan was finally decided upon, and 
General Graham^s force began withdrawing from Sawakin on 17th 
May, while by 15th June the last British troops had left Dongola for 
the north, , 

After the fall of Khartum only two strong places remained in the 
hands of the Egyptian troops — Sennar and Kassala — and both were 
closely besieged. The former fell in August, 1885, and the latter in 
September, and throughout these long sieges the conduct of these 
garrisons is a bright example of endurance and fortitude. 

The Mahdi, however, immediately after the fall of Khartum, gave 
himself up to a life of ease and luxury, in which the unfortunate 
women captured in Khartum played an important part. A victim to 
his debauchery, he died on 22nd June, 1885. In Ohrwalder^s words, 
" he had left behind him a hundred thonsand massacred men, women, 
and children, hundreds of devastated towns and villages, poverty and 
famine. Upon his devoted head lies the curse of his people whom he 
had forced into a wild and fanatical war which brought indescribable 
ruin upon the country and which exposed his countrymen to the rule 
of a cruel tyrant from whom it was impossible to free themselves.’’^ 

The Khalifa Abdullah, in accordance with precedent, succeeded the 
Mahdi, and this occasioned no small party strife and discord between 
him and the other two Khalifas; but strong measures were taken; the 
two rivals were divested of all power, reduced to quite a subordinate 
position, and Abdullah soon showed that he would allow no on© else 
to share his authority with him. 
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At about tbis periodj tliG Khalifa was probably at the zenith of his 
power, and was induced to enter upon a prolonged campaign against 
Abjssiniay in which several battles were lost and won on both sides. 
In the great battle of Galabat,. fought on 9th March^ 1889, King John 
personally commanded the Abyssinians, but in the moment of victory 
he fell mortally wounded ; his force retreated, was pursued and heavily 
defeated by the dervishes, who captured the King^s body and an 
immense quantity of loot. 

Whilst the Abyssinian Campaign was going on, a serious revolt 
broke out in Darfur, headed by a certain Abu- Gem aizeh, who was 
erroneously identified as a son of Sheikh Senussi. For a time great 
success attended this movement, but on the death of its leader from 
small-pox, it was without difficulty suppressed. 

Successful to the south, east, and west; the Khalifa now turned his 
attention more seriously to the invasion of Egypt. On the evacuation 
of Dongola in 1885, the wave of Mahdiism had poured into that pro- 
vince, but received a severe check at Ginnis, where a combined British 
and Egyptian force, under General Sir F. Stephenson, utterly routed 
the advanced guard of Mohammed el Kheir^s force, but the Frontier 
Field Force retired subsequently to Haifa and Assuan. Nejunu — per- 
haps the most celebrated of the Mahdiist emirs — succeeded to the 
command of the Northern Dervish Army on the death of El Kheir, 
and ill November, 1886, his advanced guard occupied Sarras. On 
28th April, 1887, they were driven out of this position by an Egyptian 
force under the command of Colonel Cher inside, and from that date 
up till July, 1889, the Egyptian frontier was perpetually harassed by 
dervish raids and attacks which the Frontier Force under the cominaad 
of Colonel Wodehouse, E.A., was exclusively employed in successfully 
combatting ; for in May, 1886, English ti'oops had evacuated Haifa 
and Korosko, and the last small detachment was finally withdrawn 
from Assuan in January, 1888. 

It may truthfully be said that this trying work on the frontier and 
also at Sawakin (to which I shall presently refer) was the means of 
making the Egyptian Army what it now is. And here, perhaps, is a 
fitting opportunity to briefly describe some of the principal features 
of this small force which has justly achieved some fame as a reliable 
fighting machine. 

The first question that will naturally arise is, How is it that the 
same class of soldiers who so completely failed to hold Egypt and the 
Sudan a few years ago has now so entirely changed V’ The answer is 
simple The material is the same, but the treatment, training, and 
command, are absolutely different. 

One of the first reforms which the original Sirdar, General Sir 
Evelyn Wood, took in hand was a strict adherence to the laws of con- 
scription and recruiting ; the terms of service were definitely arranged, 
and, with a slight modification, rigorously maintained. A soldier no 
longer serves indefinitely in the army : after six years' service with 
the colours he is transferred to the police, which is the first class army 
reserve, and after five years' police service he is transferred to the 
general reserve for four years ; this means that he will return to his 



village at tlie end of eleven years’ service. Once in tlie army lie is 
well-clotlied, well-fed, and welUioused : liis pay is snuill, but Bufficieiit 
for liis wants, and, above all things, he is jnstly coiuinended or punished 
according to his conduct. The belief in his Ootninanding Oilicer has 
given birth to a feeling of confidence which may scarcely be said to 
have previously existed, except in a few stray cases wliere a good 
native Gommanding Officer was capable of inspiring it. It is, how- 
ever, only just to pay this tribute to the long and (hogged rc^sistanco 
made by some of the garrisons in the Sudan ; notably thost^ of hll 
Obeid, Khartum, Sinkat, Seiinar, and Kassala. ‘‘ initiative ilio Egyp- 
tian has not, decision be has not ; but placed in a position in which ho 
must quickly commit himself on a qnestion of life and deatli, lie, with 
confidence in his commander, will endure with fortitude.’’ Nay, more 
— ^if carefully trained and well treated, as he has been for tlio last ten 
years, it has been proved that he is a reliable fighting man — not only 
behind walls, but also in face of that same enemy who has been des- 
cribed as almost the equal ” of the British soldier in bravery, * It 
should, however, be remembered that the Egyptian irmy is not a 
pnrely Eellahin Army : enrolled in its ranks are five Sudanese bat- 
talions, recruited for the most part from the great fighting tribes — the 
Dinka and Sliilluk — and there are also men in these battalions from 
Bornn, Borgii, Wadai, Darfur, and Eqiiatoria ; men whose bravery and 
dash it would be difficult to match anywhere, whoso main idea -when 
an enemy appears is to be and at them,” and the British officers 
who command these sturdy negroes find their duty in action lies prin- 
cipally in endeavouring to restrain their iinpetnosily. 

Different, indeed, arc the characteristics of the two races, lint it has 
been shown, on more than one occasion, that they form a valuable 
fighting combination,. 

The Egyptian Army, as at present organised, is under the Sirdar- 
ship of Brigadier-General Kitchener, and consists of eight battalions 
of Egyptians and five of Sudanese, There are six batteries of artillery, 
until recently commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Rundlc, B.A., but on the 
latter becoming Adjutant-General, he has been succeeded by Mujor 
Parsons, R.A. There are ten troops of cavalry, besides various staff 
and departmental details, which go to make up the present strength of 
582 officers (of whom 75 are English) and 12,320 men. 

But to return to events in the Sudan. The cessation of hostilities 
with Abyssinia and Darfur enabled the Khalifa to push forward the 
force intended for the conquest of Egypt. 

The detail of events connected with ISTejumi’s wild project are too 
well-known to need repetition here. At the head of some 14,000 
souls, of whom more than 50 per cent, were merely camp followers, he 
swept iuto Egypt, to meet first a severe reverse at the hands of Colonel 
Wodehouse just across the border, and then to suffer terrible losses by 
hunger, thirst, and desertion, whilst penetrating some 00 miles of 
waterless desert iuto Egyptian territory, and finally to suffer almost 
complete annihilation at the hands of General Sir Francis Grenfell, 
Sirdar, at Toski, on 8rd August^ 1S89. 

In this, action hxmsWf-**-pr6ba^^^ the greatest of all the 
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derFisIi figliting leaders^ the conqueror of Hicks and the director of 
the a, ssault 011 Khartum.' 

.From this date, with the exception of an occasional raid^ the Egyp- 
tian frontier has been quiet ; the dervish advanced post is now at 
Suarda, upwards of 100 miles south of Haifa, though their patrols 
generally come north as far as A.kasheh. Such is the present disposi- 
tioii of the Northern Dervish Force. 

The oft-resuscitated Osman Digna, too, after the withdrawal of the 
British expedition in 1885, held Sawakin more or less in a state of 
siege. Several minor actions took place almost under the walls, and, 
in December, 1888, a combined British and Egyptian force was again 
obliged to assemble to drive the dervishes out of the trenches which 
they had made within 800 yards of the advanced works. 

Still the state of siege continued, and it was not till February, 1891, 
that a small Egyptian expeditionary force, under the command of 
Colonel Ilolled Smith, succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on Osman 
Digna at Tokar, which caused his force to disperse towards Berber 
and Kassala, and left the Egyptian troops in possession of the fertile 
Tokar delta ; thus at length a period of peace has fallen upon that 
unfortunate neighbourhood which has been, for upwards of sevezi 
years, the scene of almost constant warfare. 

In the south-east, Kassala is still held by a small dervish garrison, 
whilst Italian influence has already penetrated sufficiently far to cause 
the Khalifa considerable anxiety in that direction. 

As regards Bquatoria, for upwards of two years after Stanley’s 
departure, little was known of events in that far- distant province, but 
recently the pioneers of the British East Africa Company have suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of a large portion of the old Equatoria 
garrison, which is now employed in holding Unyoro and Uganda. 
Some iOO of Emin’s old mutinous troops are still at Wadelai in an. 
independent position, whilst the most southerly dervish post is at 
Eegaf, but is cut off from the north by the revolt of the Dinka and 
Shilluk tribes, who are causing much trouble to the dervish garrison 
at Fashoda. 

El Obeid, to which reference has already been made, is now the 
western limit of the Khalifa’s dominions, which are clearly less exten- 
sive than they were a few years back. Constant warfare has, no 
doubt, considerably reduced his power to undertake offensive move- 
ments on a large scale; but it is probable he will be better able to 
govern his now curtailed teiTitories, and he is said to be capable of 
.profiting by past experience. He is. endeavouring to encourage cul- 
tivation and to make himself, as far as possible, independent of external 
communication. His policy is to strengthen his own power, and 
concentrate it in the hands of his own tribesmen, the Baggara. These 
Baggara are now, no doubt, in absolute military occupation of the 
Sudan, and they rule its unfortunate inhabitants with a ruthless 
tyranny, which makes the latter long for a return of the Egyptian 
power which they so heedlessly cast off. 

The Sudan peoples are not, as is often supposed, united under their 
present ruler, and, strong as the Baggara power is at present, the 
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coTitinnal clisseiisioiis betweeti tliem othI tbc riglitfni ownorw of tlio 
soil «arG no doiibi} a source of weakness wliirlu in The ioasii of nnlifary 
operations on tho part otV Egypt^ ini be turned 1,^ lyuui nei-ninn, ; 
but full allowance nuist also be made for t!u' hu’f tint, ready as tlies'e 
tribes and people hostde to tlie Ibiggara rule an' to side wit li any 
moveineut whicli would set tbeiu freo^ they not now in a sullieienlly 
strong ])Osition to take the initiative in any such m'na'ua.nU : and, 
indeed^ so C()inplete]y are they under the thumb n{' llu' Eagguray tliai 
it is fair to assume* that, in the event of hostih' operations in (lie 
Sudan, a foreign invading foiTO— “* Egypt ia.n nr ot her —Wi^nld liavt' to be 
prepared, not only for tho o)->posi{inn which tlu' l>aggara, \v<udd oiler, 
but also for that of, perhaps, d>0 pc'r <*ent. ol the husal populatimi oi 
the district in whieli operations art' being eoudiu’U'd- who, thottgli 
they have all the desire to tlirow in their lot willt a. snecessrul invatling 
force, are too much coerced by their present rulers to he ul)U'. to give 
effect to their w^ishes. 

Such is very briefly the existing military situation in tho Sudan, 
and I now propose to conclude this article with, a> few remm*ks on the 
milita.ry force and war material at present at the disposid of Khalifa 
Abdullah. 

The nucleus of the Khalifa’s army is composed for the most part, of 
the Jehadieli, or regulars, wdio are all armed with rilh's, and are alim’ist 
entirely blacks, while his spear ami swoi’dsmen eousist mainly of Arabs 
of some 50 or GO different tribes ; but of thes(' tlu^ most* laaisied, a-re 
the Taaisha and Habbanieh Arabs. 

The Jehadieli are eotnposed ])artl 3 '' of the old (it>vernmenti Rmlam'se 
troops and partly of men recruited from tJie soulht'im disf riels su!3se« 
queut to the abandonment of the Sudan. 1’he laftt'!* are gradually 
replacing the Government troops, of whom tlK> propoi’tion is imw 
about four to one ; none of tlie old, Egyptian sohliers are admitted 
into the ranks, they are employed for tho most part a.s cooks, sm*v{uits, 
water carriers, &c. 

The Khalifa has gradually iTCognivSod the lighting vahio of the black 
troops, and has recently issued mi order that no aijle-bodiiHl black is 
to be sold as a slave, but that ho will give 80 doilairs a* lietul ix>r blacks 
suitable for soldiers. All blacks recently enlisted are liraauled wdtii 
the word Abdullah on the left liand. 

There is no special uniform, all men are dressed alike, whether 
soldiers or not. The dress consists of :■ — 

The jebbeh, or marrakaieh, a long shirt made of dammnr, 
or native cloth, and covered with patclies of various 
colours. 

The sirual, or drawers. 

The sayidan, or sandals. 

The karabah, or girdle of goos (straw). 

The takieh, or white skull cap. 

The irnmeh, or turban. 

The sibha, or beads. 


The Jehadieh^ or regulars, are armed with rifle and bandolier only, 
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wliil© tlie Arabs are armed with sword, long lance or kibbis, four 
small spears or tabaig, and a small dagger. 

There is iio cavalry organisation. A certain number of Arabs have 
horses, and if a certain number of horsemen are required, an order is 
merely issued to the emirs of rayas that they are required to supply so 
many. They are armed in the same manner as the foot men. 

Food, in the shape of dliurra, is supplied only to the regulars, and 
to the Taaisha and Habbanieh Arabs ; the other Arabs are obliged to 
find their own food. The daily I'ation per man is an Egyptian kaddeh, 
roughly, two handfuls. 

Pay is not issued to the troops regularly. There is no scale of pay 
except amongst the Jehadieh. Each man nominally receives |th of a 
dollar (about 6d.) a month, but frequently he receives nothing. Emirs 
receive from 20 to 100 dollars a-month, according to their respective 
status, with which they are intended to relieve the pressing wants of 
their poorer adherents, but, as a rule, the money generally remains in 
the hands of those to whom it is issued in the first instance. 

There is practically no system for transporting food on an expedi- 
tion, Each emir is held responsible that his men have a sufficient 
number of donkeys or camels — their individual property— to carry 
some days’ supply. As a general rule it may be estimated that for 
every man there are three women, children, or camp followers. These 
latter are the carriers, or perhaps they are fortunate enough to possess 
a donkey or camel. Each man is supposed to have his own girbeh or 
water skin. If he is too. poor to obtain one, his emir must supply liitn. 

Guns, Ammunition, &c. 

Thei’e are in all in Omdunnan over 100 guns, but of those a large 
number are at present useless, though it is possible to repair them. 
Of the guns now in use there are, approximately — 

30 mountain guns. 

2 mitrailleuse. 

3 Kropp. 

4 machine guns. 

There are a very large number of rifles, both Remington and various 
other kinds; but not more than 8000 Remingtons are in good repaii*, 
and, perhaps, 4000 rifles and guns of various descriptions. 

Rifles are only carried on the special Friday parades; at other times 
they are kept in the barrack stores, and in charge of the emirs and 
mukuddums. 

There are only about 250 boxes of old G-overnment ammunition left 
in Omdiirman, and this want of ammunition is one of the main diffi- 
culties with which the Khalifa has to contend. 

A certain Greek, named Yusef Perterachi, after many attempts, at 
length succeeded in making powder of a fair quality, but was accident- 
all/ killed in the explosion," which took place on 26th January, lb91, in 
Omdurmtm. 

Yuscf Perterachi’s successor, as head of the powder factory, is a 
certain Hassan Sharkasi. 

After the explosion the powder factory was removed from Omdur- 
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man to Tuti Island ; but the powder when made is stored in barrels 
and placed in a special store near the Beit-el-Mal. ' 

Lupton Bey was forced to teach some dervishes how to maiuiiactnre 
fulminate, and, after his death, this work was earned on by a, certain, 

hfenfeld, who is heavily chained, is workin^^ at the niannlactnro oL 
saltpetre, which is carried on in the old Anstnan aiissn.m clmrcli in 
Khartum. There are also saltpetre pits worked liy I akriins at Ivaia kla 

and at Halfiyeh. . , , , , i in 

Powder is made at the rate of about eight kantars a-day, and I hero 
is in consequence plenty of it, but the great dillicnlty is lead, ol nhush 
the supply in the Sudan is entirely exhausted. An attempt was made 
to make bullets with a mixture of copper and iron, but these were 
found to be useless, and up to the time Father Olirwaldcr left, tlie 

difficulty had not been overcome. _ . o . r 

Cartridge cases are made neai' the Beit El Aniaiia by a certain btili- 
man Abdullah ; caps are made by the jewellers. 

The old dockyard in Khartum is still used for the repair ot the 
steamers, manufacture of iron work and general repairs. Ilie work- 
men are mostly old Egyptians and black ap]irentices, the general 
direction being under Abd El Sayid, late clerk of ^ hi Obeid. 

Spears and swords are made in hirge quantities in flic buzaar in 
Omdurmanby the Tama blacks from Darfur; the long spear (kibbis) 
varies from two to 15 dollars, the tnyara (bundle of small spears) from 
three to five dollars. 
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Baittles and Sieves in the Sudan, 1881-91. 


Page. 

Names. 

Year. 

1 

Bate. 

Beseription. 

Guide to 
locality. 

16 

Abba Island. 

1881 

August 

Abu Saoud and 200 men destroyed by tbe Mabdi. 

W.N. 

17 

Jebel G-edir,. 


Bee. 9 

llasbid Bey, Goyernor of Fasboda, defeated by 
i tbe Mabdi. 

K. 

18 

Sennar. 

1882 

Apr. 6 

j Sortie under Hussein Bey Sbukri repulsed by 
Ahmkd ED AIakashie, emissary of tbe 
Alabdi. 

B.N. 

It 

II 

ff 

If 

Saleb Bey entered Sennar after desperate en- 
counter witb tbe Alakasbif. 


II 

MeSSALA-MIEH. 

I 

It 

If 

Eebels defeated Saleb Bey and Awad el Eerim 
Abu Sin witb great slaughter. 

If 

II 

Abu Harar. 

j If 

May 3 

Geigler Pasba’s yictory. 

If 


near Sennar. 

If 

If 25 

ij . It second victory. 


19 

Kasligil. 

! » 

If 13 

Siege of El Birket temporarily raised, after 
three days fighting, by Nazim Eifendi. 

E. 

If 

Ashaf, 

11 

If 19 

Village pillaged ; inbabitants massacred. Bara 
troops defeated. NuR xVngara escaped. 

If' 

18 

Jebel Gedir. 


June 7 

1 

Yussef Pasha esb Sbellali and GUOO men from 
Kana utterly destroyed by the Alalidi. 

If 

20 

Bara. 

II 

1 If 23 

Sheikh liabama’s attack repulsed by All Bey 
Slierif with 2000 men. 

II 

24 

Gor el Maablieli. 

II 

If 

Rebels defeated by Egyptian garrison retreating 
; from Sbakka. 

B. 

20 

! Awlad Muriz. 

If 


i Sheikh Rabama defeated near Bara. 

K. 

If 

Sliattiira. 

If 

July 7 

ff 11 

' Sorties from Bara against Emir en Niir. 

' Bombardment of Alexandria. 

If 

24 

Ell AllaU. 

If 

„ 

200 of Sbakka gandson annihilated. 

B. 

19 

Sbatt. 

If 

Aug. 8 

Station taken by tbe Alakasbif. Garrison of 200 
men killed. 

W.N. 

II 

Bxjem. 

II 

If 28 

Attack on garrison repulsed. 3000 Arabs killed 
and wounded. 

II 

22 

Eli Biekbt. 

II 

If — 

Capture of Birket. 3000 men killed. 1000 es- 
caped. 

K, 

25 

Barra. 

II 

// *~** 

Aladibbo defeated by Slatin Bey- 2000 killed. 

B. 





Eiirtber defeat after arrival of reinforcements. 

,, 

22 

Ell Obeid. 

II 

II 

Sept. 8 
ff 13 
Aug. 18 

Assault by tbe Alabdi repulsed with great loss. 
Battle of Tel el Kebir. 

K. 

28 

Tel Ganna. 

tr 

Basbi Bazuks defeated by Sbeildi Jango. 

E.P., 

II 

Mesbra er Eek, 

If 

If 

Liipton Bey’s Baringers destroyed by Jangbe 
tribe. 

II 

29 

Tel Ganna. 

" 

II 

Sheikh Jango defeated by Abdullah el Meballawi ! 
•with 2000 men. 600 killed- | 

II 

54 

. Bara,'. 

1883 

Jan. 5 

Surrendered by Surur Eff. to Wad en Nejumi. 

K. 

55 

El Obeid. 

If , ! 

If 17 

Surrendered by Alobammed Said Pasha to tbe 
Alabdi. i 

" 

73 

Karasa. 

■If 

ff 18 

Egyptian troops defeated. 

B.N. 

Maatuk. 


If 27 

Abdel Rader Pasha’s yictory. 600 killed.^ 

ff 

ff 

Meshra ed Bai. 

11 

Eeb. 24 

Abdel Kader Pasha defeated Alakasbif with loss 
of 200 men. Siege of Sennar raised. 

II : 


Jebel Sekbedi. 

II 

Mar. 4 ; 

Alakasbif defeated by Saleb Bey. 

■ ■ II " 

75 

Maeabieh. 

It 

Apr. 29 1 

Alakasbif defeated by Hiebs Pasha and killed. 

WN. 

94 

Sinkat. ! 


Aug. 5 

Attack on Sinkat repulsed by Tewlik Bey. 

S. 

97 

El Fasber. 

II 

•If: 

Befeat of Aludir’s troops. 

B. 

94 

Handub. 

It 

Sept. 9 

Rebels defeated by Tewlik Bey on Erkowit road 
(near Sinkat). 

S, 

101 

Bembo. 

' II : 

ir ■ “• 

Buffai Agba and troops massacred. 

E.P. 

94 

Smkat. 

It 

Oct. 16 

Reinforcements destroyed in, a defile. Only 25 
escaped. 

650 men under Mahmoud Pasha Sabir defeated 
on road to Tokab. Beatb of Commander 
Moncrielf, R.N.. 

S. 

ff 

El Teb. 

It ■ " 

Noy. 4 

If 
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Page. 

Hames. 

Year. 

Bate. 

Bescviplion. 

r‘;-i 

83 

SlIEKATf. 

18S3 

i Hot. 5 

IliekN Pas1i,a.''sexp<alilioutloslrtn'(‘il by (lie .Maluli. 

K, 





Hen rlv lr),(iUO killed. 


? 

AiLara. 

If 

II — 

Bailie b(‘l.\v(‘en, (bsinan Bignaks Miiiirs aiel Ibi' 

^k 





EgV|)liun8. 


96 

Tainanil). 

II 

Bee. 2 

Desiructitin of 200 Bashi Hazuks and 6<^> iilaidus 

8. 





by 3000 Arabs. 


99 

Omshanga. 

II 

„ — 

iSurreudoiTMl. 

D. 

II 

Darra. 

II 

„ — , 

Surrender id, by Sbd in Bev to 'rogal. 

.. 

101 

Derubo. 

„ 

If — 

Arabs deleated bv Bev. 


If , 

Kassala. 

1884 

Feb. 1 

Sortie tVom Ivassala against. AUisluta .HuiiaL 900 

A.F. 





soldiers killed. 


92 

Tokav. 

11 

— 

Siege of, 

S. 

95 

Pl Teb. 

11 

4 

Defeat of Baker Pasha with 3700 Egyptians and 

II 





Turks. 1 lot t esfiaped . 


131 

El Fashor. 

,1 

Jan. 16 

Surrendi'red by Said Bev to 'I’ogal. 

D. 

117 

SlS^KAT. 

II 

b ob. 8 

bull ol'Sinkat. M. Tewlik Bey and the garrison 

S. 





cut, t o pieces. 




II 

1, 38 

General Gordon arrived in Khartum. 


II ■ 

El Teb. 

11 

,1 29 

Sir G. tlraliam with 40 4) British troops attacked 






by 6000 Arabs. IfAK) killed. 


It 

Tokar. 

II 

„ — 

Fall of Tokar. 

II 

118 

Ta-AIAI. 

II 

, War. 13 

Sir G-. Graham with Brilish force attacked hv 





i 

12000 Arabs. One sijuare was broken, but 
Arabs wer»‘ deh'ated and JtKU) killeil. 


110 

Kliartum. 


■ .1 16 

Deleat of (teueral tJordoii’s troops. 

K.D. 

136 

Ball!' ol Gliazal. 

II 

Apr. 38 

Surremler of Lupton Bev. 

K.P. 

151 

C Goclliarci:' or \ 


Garrison of 200 Jiiuier i\lolinmni<'d Agha ibislia 

A.,F. 

|Suk abu Sin. j 

II 

1! 

nuub* terins wit h tln^ rebels. 

129 

Kalakala. 

(1 

May 3 

Defeat i>f Alai (tirgeli bv Gmanv'd Gordon. 

K, M, 

131 

Berbek. 

1/ 

1 It 30 

Gapturi'd by J>»‘rvislu's. toMiernI massuerc*. 

M . 

149 

Sawakiii. 

(1 ■ 

1 If 

Major Gliermside besiegeil. 

S. 

160 

Kliatmieb. 

. If 

Turn? 21 

A suburb of Kassala. lU'beis repulsetl by Slndkh 

A.F. 





Osman ei Morghani. 


1^ 

Jebel Marra. 

fi 

1 11 -~- 

Bf'sieged by Adam Amer. Srdian Dudbenga , 

,1).' 


i 



captured in Seplemlmr. 


' ■ ^ ■ 

Hashin. 

fi 

1 May - 

Maliniiul Ali detcutfal by Osman Digna. 

Ued<lui repulsed by JCgy})iian garrison. 

S. 

123 

Bebbeii. 

If 

July 5 

N. 

126 

Koetiv 

If-' . 

AlJg^31 

Aludir (>f Dirngola defeated 3000 .rt*bels. .lleddai 

It 




killed. 


166 

Gereif. 

II ’ 

Aug. 30 

Molumuned Ali Pushaks victory on the Blue Hilo 

K.II. 




over Abdcd Kader. 


167 

Halfiyeb,. 

If 

„ 31 

Alohammed Ali Pasha defeated Sheikh el Olaml. 

tt 


El Fun 


Sept. 5 

Moliamined Ali .Pasha with 80U men didtaded 


n 

(or Om Debban). 

" 

and killed. 


168 

Hebbeli. 

II , 

1. 18 

Alasaacre. of Colomd StowarFs pnriy by Suleiman 

N, 


Hamr. 



Wad Gainr and olhenvs. 


162 

If 

Oct. — ; 

Evacuation conduct ed by Alajor Hkmtor. Bad- 



Sbendi. 



wan Pasha defeated Bahh tribe. 


162 

It 

n — 

Besieged by General Gordtm’s steamers. 

H. 

147 

Amadi, 

tf 

Hov.~ 

Bepulse of Arabs by Emiii Beyks troops. 

.E.P, 

149 

Sennar. 

If 

If — 

Siege of Sennar by El Aleriuli*. 

B.N. 

242 

Galabat. 


Hov. &> 

Severe engagements. Egypt ians and Abyssiniaiis 

■A.F. 

172 

: " 

Bee. 

D, A,rabs. ' ■ ■ ■ - 


Abxj Elea,. 

1885 

^an. 17 

Sir H. Stewart attacked by a large Arab force. 

3sr. 





Becisive English victory. 


Abb Eetj. 

// 

11 19 

Sir H. Stewart jmn'tally woumh'd. 


fi 

II 

II 19 

Bcfeafc uf Hiir Angara by British troops. 


171 

Eiiaetum. 

II 

1. 26 

Fall of Khartum. General nmssaere. Death 

K.lt, 

188 

Wad Habesbi. 



of General Gordon. 

It 

Feb. 3 

lord C. Beresford's action in relief of Sir V. 

N. 

241 

Galabat. 

ri 

If — , 

Wilgon’s parij. 

Belief of Galabat by -Major Saud Hifaai and an 

A.F. 

200 

KlEBBEAlSr, 

ff 

If 10 

Abyssinian force. 

Successful action by British troops. Death of 

H, 

241 

.Kassawa.' 



Gemeral Earle. 



If ~ 

Ooenpiod by Italians. Egyptian garrison wilh- 

A.F. 
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S 

Karnes. 

Tear. 

Bate. 

Bescription. 

o .ys 

3 

245 i 

llaaliin. 

1885 

Mar. 20 

Osman Bigna defeated bv Sir G. Graliam witli 

I ■ 

s. 





an Engiisli force. 


>1' 

Tueeik. 

1 ■ " 

„ 22 

Osman Digaa again defeated. Sir J. McKeilFs 

It 





Zariba lx roken, 


II 

Tamai. 

If 

Apr. 3 

Occupied by Britisb. troops. Tillage burnt. 

II 

II 

T’Hakul. 

II 

M ay 6 

-Enemy dispersed. Lord Wolseley at Sawakin. 

II 

258 

Amadi. 

II 

Feb. 14 

Successful sortie. 

E.P. 

ri 

„ 

n 

IF 

1 Fall of Amadi. Garrison cut their war out. 


2-14 

( Amadil) I 

1 Seahit. j 

II 

Mar. — 

Withdrawal of garrisons. 

A.F. 

262 

Lade. 

II 

Apr. 24 

Emin Bev leaves for Goudokoro. Siege con- 

.E.P. 




i tiniies. 


281 : 

ZMakaraka. 

„ 

' , If 

Withdrawal of garrison. 

. IF' 

238 

( Seauar and > 


Apr. & 

! Sorties from Seanar bv Hassan Sadik and Kur 

A.F. 

-Messab. ) 

11 

.July 

Bey. 


268 

Dongola. 

II 

Juae 15 

Evacuation of Dongola, 

K.' 

248 i 

Kassala. 

n 

Ff 15 

Attack repulsed and successful sortie made. 

Death of the Mahdi. 

A.F. 

228' 

If 

II 

// 22 


249 

11 

n 

IF 3l) 

Surrendered to Wad Hiishi. 

A.F. 

252 1 

G-era. 

It 

July — 

ATithdrawal of garrison. 

ir 

II 

Jcbel Dair. 

„ 

IF 

.Mek Kiimbo besieged by Abu Angar. 

K. 

238 

Seaaar. 


Aug. 18 

Fall of Seanar. 

B.K. 

251 

Kufit. 

II 

Sepc. 23 

Osman Bigna defeated by Has Alula. 3000 

■A.F. 




Arabs and l ')0D Abyssinians killed. 


264 

Bolir. 

II 

! If •“ 

Garri.son slaughtered. 

E.P. 

II 

Laxlo. 

fi 

Oct. 4 

Attack riepuised ; siege continued. 

(1 

272 

Ai'nbigol Wells. 

II 

Dec. 2 

Attack repulsed by Bi’itish troops. 

K. 

273 

Alograkeli 

11 

,F 12 

Siwari ed Bahab repulsed by Captain Besaat. 

IF 

291 

Eiior Telodi. 

It 

„ __ 

Attack by local tribes upon Abu Angar’s position 

K. 





di-iven off with great slaughter. iOjOOO said 
to have been killed. 


256 

En- Kim a. 

II 

: IF 20 

Sherif Mvihaiud Abdel Kader defeated by old 
Egyptian troops from Obeid. Abu Angar 
subsequently dispersed them. 

Sir B''. Stephenson’s vie toiy with British and 

FF 

K. 

277 

Ginnis. 

n 

IF 30 





Egyptian troops over Abdel Mejid. 


258 

Ed Bijan. 

II 


Madibbo defeated by Karamallab and Arab force. 

B. 

297 

Arbaat. 

1886 

— 

, 60 miles north of Sawakin. Defeat of Saadun by 

s. 





1 the Amarar. 


292 

Davra. 




Madibbo defeated by Karamallah and afterwards 

B. 





1 beheaded. 


SOO 

Tamai. 

IF ■ 

Oct. 7 

Be takeix by the Amarar. 

S. 

321 

Abka Pass. 

■ " ■ 

II 25 

Colonel Wodohouse’s successful skirmish. 

K. 

339 

Om Badr. 

1887 

Feb. — ■ 

Saleh, of the Kabbabish, defeated by Emir Hamad 

K. 





and killed. 


324 

f Feo^'tier or 7 


May — 

Wad Alim with 500 men utterly destroyed by 

B. 

1 Baepur. 5 

II 

Jarut. and Sultan ITussef’s men. 


316 

8 ARE as. 

II 

Apr. 28 

Kur el Kanjii defeated by Colonel Chermside 

K. 




with Egyptian troops. 


324 

Efc Towaish. 

II 

June 2 

4000 men under Abu Bembo massacred Emir 

B. 





Hassan Agha and 500 men sent by Hara- 
mallah. 


325 

' 'If ' 

II 

IF 29 

Ketenbue wltli 2000 of Karamallah’ s men 

II 





uttei'ly defeated by Tayid of Jebel Marra. 


333 

Bebra Sin. 

II, 

Koy. — 

Abyssinians imder Eas Adal defeated by Abu 

A.F. 





Angar. 


334 

Gondai’. 

, , , IF ■ 

— 

Sacked by Abu Angar. 

IF 

342 

Sawakin. 

\ II ' 

Bee. 16 

Besieged* by Osman Bigna. 

s. 

343 

Bara. 


, 

Osman Bigna’s men defeated by the Amarar. 

.'IF ■■ „ 

325 

Kbumma. 

1 ,F 

„ 26 

Osman xldam and Karamallah dispersed the Bar- 

I). 





fur forces. 


337 

Karkoj. 

' if' ^ 


Eufaa tribe defeated by Tunis ed Bekeim. El 

A.F. 


It 

! 

Merhdi killed. 


343 

Tarox. 

11 

— 

Osman Bigna’s camp captured by the Amarar. 
Colonel Kitchener’s attack upon Osman Bigna, 

S. 

348 

Haudub. 

1888 ; 

Jan. 17 : 

8. 




■ '.1 

who was nearly captu.red. 


353 

Bax’a. 

IF 

FF 17 

Amarar defeated, losing 700 men. 

FF 
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•2 

Page. 

Names. ^ 

Year. 

Date. 

Descripiioii. ; 1 

O .'t3 

u 

o4>5 

Kalnbslieh. 

1888 

Feb. 20 

Dervishes driven out by Ca plain Ilestmi. 

N, 

356 

Port Sluuita. 

n 

IMar. 4 

Aiay>r Sbakespf'ur’s alleiupl to dislodge rebels. 

S. 





JMiijor 'Pfipp killed. 


398 

iVtossR. 

I! 

fTune 3 

lluslaia Gibran Milli Abalxh'hs and ICisharin 

N, 




(leteided 2r>t) men under Ihnir 01id<‘rri. 


348 

Dabrosa. 

(I 

duly 19 

Raitb‘d b\ 5U() lierstumm. 

ti 

371 

Galabat. 

» 

duly or 
Aug. 
Sept." 17 

Ahu Aiigar deteal (‘d by the Abyssinians. Snb- 
sequmil tlesdlMif Abu Aiigar. 

A.F. 

359 

Sawakin. 

II 

Siege renewed. 

S. 

378 

ICebkelnch. 

■ It 

Get. 10 

Abu (b‘in!U/?eh’s vieiory over Osman Adam. 

D. 





Siegt‘ of !']1 Ka^luu’. 


3B5 

(tEMAIZEK. 

II 

Dee. 20 

Capture of ])iisition by Sir F. Grenfell with 

: s. ' 





Brit isii ami ICgvptiau troops. 


439 

Galabat. 

1889 

Feb. 9 

Alnssinian vu'lory o\ (‘r Nur Angara. Death of 

A.F. 





fving flohn and tliglit of Abyssinian troops in 
consequeiiee. 


456 

El Fashor. 

' II 

ft 23 

Osman Adam defeated Abu Gemaizeh, who died 

D. 





next fhiy. 


439 

f Galabat or | 


Mar. 12 

Abyssinians rei.reat.ing trom Galabat routeil by 

A.F. , 

( Atbara River, j 

f( 

Wad Ibrabiiu. King John’s body captured." 


405 

Argin. ■ 

K 

duly 2 

Colonel AVhulelj.ouse. defeated dervish invading 

N. 



force. 900 men killed. 


426 

Toski. 

II 

Aug. 3 

Wad en Nejiimi’s fotce utterly defeated by Sir F. 

I* 




Grenfell, W'ad (ui Nejuiui Killed, and i2(K) 
Arabs. 4000 jfrisciH'rs tiilom. 



492 

Tokak. ■ . ■ 

1891 

Feb. 19 

Recaptured by Colonel 1 lolled Sniilh witb Egyp- 

S. 

1 




tian troops. 7oO rebels kilbul. Osman Digiia 
eseaped. 


607 ' 

AfaHt. 

ft 

,f 23 

Occupied by I'lgyptian troops. 



I'ashoda. 

II 

— 

Tiiken by Teki Sumal from Shillalis. 

E.P. 

■■ 

Regaf. 

( 

1, 

— 

Taken by Omar Saleh. 

tf 



Apr. 

Juno. 

Evaeinited by Mahmud Abmed, who eventunlly 

D. 


El Paslier. j 

n 

withdrew to En Oheio ; the wliole of Darfur 
thus evacuated. 



H.-=Nno. 

■W.H.-WEi’e Kile. 
B.K.-BIue Nile. 
K.-=Koi*dofan. 
B. >== Darfur. 


E . P. = Equatorial Provinces (including 
Balir el Gliaisal). 
A.E.s=A,byB8iiiian Erontior. 

S.ssSawakin, 


The Nos. of pages refer to the book entitled Mahcliism and the Egyptian Sudan." 
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FIEE DISCIPLINE AND 8KILL-AT-AEMS. 

BY 

MAJOE P. P. HAMILTON, E.A. 


It is impossible to take up the Proceedings for September, 1892, 
and to read the ^^Silver Medal Prize Essay and the paper Skill-at- 
Ainns/’ by Lieut.-General Sir W. J, Williams, K.O.B., without being 
struck with the thought that as the authors are so much at variance in 
their recommendations there is a danger to be feared if officers of the 
Eegiment allow themselves to acquiesce blindly in the theories advanced 
by either author to the excl usion of those of the other. It would almost 
appear as if the author of Skilhat- Arms had read Captain Whitens 
lecture before writing his paper (which I presume was impossible), and 
had at once sat down and displeased with the, in his opinion, irrational 
changes attempted to be introduced, had set himself to demolish, one 
by one, in order, the constituent parts of Fire Disoiplme,^^ as 
enumerated under the headings in the body of the essay. 

We know, however, that the paper Skill -at- Ai'ms is directed, not 
only against the recommendations contained in either the Gold or 
Silver Medal Prize Essay, bat is also a direct challenge to those who, 
in virtue of their position, or who, in obedience to recent instructions 
and orders on the subject, are now endeavouring to perfect the very 
much improved shooting of the Field Artillery. It is for this reason 
that I apprehend the real danger that will exist if Regimental Officers 
(by whom I mean those who will actually have to solve the problem in 
case of war) cannot satisfy themselves that what is being done is the. 
best that can be done, and that all regulations, instructions and drills 
will be framed so as to ensure the best results. 

My object then, in writing to the Proceedings,^^ is not to venture 
to criticise either the Prize Essays or Skill-at-Arms.^^ I would 
instead, try and reconcile the various excellent suggestions made by 
the authors, with the humble hope that those in authority may see their 
way to issue such modified instructions as will tend to remove the 
impression now existing among many Field Artillery Officers, that the 
present method of proceeding is unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, we must all be agreed that our shooting is improv- 
ing, and that there is room for very much more improvement, and that 
such improvement is necessary. 

It seems idle to argue with those who say that we did very well in 
years gone by, and that we shall get on very well without the elaborate 
drill, care and training that our officers and men now receive, 

I make two statements which appear to me to comprise the recom- 
mendations of the authors of Skill-at-Arms and of the Silver 
Medal Prize Essay : — 

(1). That the question of handling artillery, and of the personal 
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commanding and leading of the Brigade Diyisioii is of more importance 
than ever. 

(2.) That the ])o\ver of striking the eneray ihc most powerful blow 
possible is of paramount importanee, and that Hnpidil y of Movomont, 
Fire Power, and Fire Discipline combined will achieve this objc'ct. 

I take the first of these statements. I do not ihink the question 
admits of oagninent. It is generally agreed to ; but it cannot Indp 
occurring to the Regimental Officer that lie never luis an o])|)ori unity, 
under the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, of handling a Brigade l)ivisit)n, 
except possibly at Aldershot, or at a practice c;nnp in India,. .P>y 
handling I do not mean the putting the Ihu'gade Division through the 
half-dozen movements left ns in the Drill-Book, I mean it as General 
Sir W. Williams means it. I mean the personal, command and lea<ling 
of it. If there was constant practice to bo had in leading a Brigade 
Division, I believe it would be quite possible in time, for an officer to 
lead his command personally into position and open fire, without any 
of the tedious delays complained of by General Sir W. Williams. I 
am as strongly opposed as he is to bringing up the Brigade Division 
into position in the way one is now supposed to do. In fact, I think it 
would he impossible on service and, possible or impossible, I feel sure 
it would not be so done, for it is as he terms it unwarlike/b At the 
same time I consider the present system has had its uses, but that 
these aids to handling, to careful driving, and to movement oiust now 
disappear from the Drill-Book. The system has shewn ns liow neces- 
sary it is to bring guns, at full interval, square up to the position 
to be occupied. Great attention and instruction is given to our 
gunners. Equal care must be taken with our drivers who, when they 
know what is expected of them, will do as well as they generally liavo 
done. In the same way, onr Nos. 1 require more training in ieiuling* 
their sub-divisions. Constant practice, long advances in lino, and prac- 
tice in changing direction would give the leader and his command 
confidence. 

The tedious delays referred to above are caused by : 

] . Halting in the prepai'atory position. 

2. Reconnoitring by the Commander. 

3. Marking the position of the batteries and even of the guns by 

their layers. 

4 Pointing out the target. 

5. Taking the range. 

I consider the training we have received in the last few years, with 
reference to 1, 2, 3 and 4, has been invaluable, that the time has como 
when such operations should disappear as a drill, as they are now un- 
necessary, with the exception of what one might call the preparatory 
halt for the purpose of loading. It will bo well if arrangemouts can 
be made to carry two fuzed shrapnel on the gun carriage. 

As regards reconnoitring, whatever is necessary must bo done when 
the batteries are on the move. 

The marking tke windward flanks of tko batteries by Battery Com- 
manders, the calling forward of Section Officers and gun-layers, and 
rT® plac^ of the latter, as recommended by Captain White in 
the Silver Medal Prize^ Essay,” under , the heading “ Pointing out 
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the Ohjective^^^ are all matters whicli have been seYerely criticised, and 
not without reason. If opportunity to do so occurs, and time permits of 
such operations, I agree with Captain White that so obvious an advan- 
tage should not be neglected, but to lay down such methods as the 
normal drill is, I submit, a great error. 

However well such a drill may answer against dummies at a practice 
camp, it would rarely be possible on service, and the objections to it 
are so obvious and so numerous that I refrain from mentioning more 
than two principal ones, though there are others nearly as strong 

1. The great loss of time. 

2. The unavoidable exposure, for a considerable time, of the 

most valuable officers and men, the loss of whom means 
that probably the position will never be occupied. 

The first of these objections speaks for itself, and, in case I am 
accused of putting the second too strongly, I can only say I advance it 
from what I have seen, not on service, but at practice camps. We are 
told, over and over again, that this method of taking up a position can 
be and must be done without unduly exposing the Brigade Division 
Commander, the Majors, the Section Commanders, the Gun-layers, to 
say nothing of the Range-takers, the Trumpeters, the orderlies and 
horse- holders, but I must say I have never seen it so done, nor do I 
believe, if this drill is persisted in, that the first indication of the 
presence of our guns will be, as it ought to be, by the opening of their 
fire. Whatever our target may be on service, it will, as often as not, 
be formed of troops armed with modern weapons of precision possibly 
at long range, but not necessarily so, and we may rest assured that an 
enterprising enemy acquainted, as they soon will be, with our method 
of proceeding will be careful to take full advantage of our mistakes, 
and if the guns do reach the desired position, a large number of officers 
and of men difficult to replace will be lion de comlat. 

I believe that on service hardly a case will occur in which the target 
requires pointing out. 

As regards range-taking, I would merely say it is valuable as a guide 
to open fire, and almost a necessity for very quickly determining a 
range j but that as a rule it need not interfere with the advance into 
position, and it must not be allowed to do so. Ranging should be 
done by batteries, and I do not believe in a battery remaining under 
fire without opening fire itself. 

The practice, therefore, of the few last years has been useful as a 
training in slow time for really service practice. Is there any reason 
why Brigade Division practice should not, next year, be carried out in 
quick time ? It is, I believe, attempted in India where the country 
lends itself to practice under service conditions. This country, unfor- 
tunately, does not, and the only solution I see to the difficulty of 
getting practice in personally commanding and leading a Brigade 
Division, is that every year Majors of Horse and Field Batteries desir- 
ous of doing so should have command, in turn, of a Brigade Division 
at Aldershot, under the Lieut.-Colonel Commanding the said Brigade 
Division, if this could be arranged I am sure most Majors would 
gladly avail themselves of such an opportunity, and the experience 
gained would be of great value. A uniform system of handling a com- 
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maud would also be ensured. 

Havinp^ considered the question of movinp^ into position, h^fc us look 
for a moment at tlie second of my statements. Wo want now to strike 
the blow. Fire is to coTumonce witliin somethinpf less tlian a minute 
of the trails touching* the jgroniul. Divstribution of tiro (*(nnnuMua.'S 
with the opening of fire. The only necessary commands would bo th(3 
range at which to open and the rate of fire. Idio batteries will bo 
fought by their own commanderB. 2 \t the same time there is an oxp^c^s- 
Sion creeping into essays and instructions which does not. tcmd to higher 
Fire Discipline or to discipline of any sort. The word interfere/^ 
when it refers to the action of a Commanding Officer, bo ho a, IJrigade 
Division or a Battery Commander, ought to be expunged from all 
printed matter. The only man who should not be interfered with is 
the officer in command. 

I do not intend to more than touch on the subject of Fire Discipline. 
It has been ably treated by the authors of the Gold and vSilver 
Medal Prize Essays.^^ Thovse who cry down the necessity of farther 
efforts in promoting it would have us believe that it always existed in 
some form or other. That has not been the experience of most Battery 
Commanders of the present day who, after all, are the best judges, for 
they see what it is now and remember it had no existence when they 
were subalterns. At the same time I venture to suggest that it is not 
advisable to attempt to lay down a drill for Fire Disci})linG. All origin- 
ality ought not to be sapped. Battery OommandervS ouglifc to have a 
free hand as regards working by signal or using their voice, as long as 
orders are rapidly and correctly passed on. Any sncc'ossful ])lan for 
improving Fire Discipline would bo generally adopted, ’'.rhe 1 Proceed- 
ings” of the E.A. Institution affords a ready means of making known 
any such plans, and there are, no doubt, many excellent schemes wliich 
have never been divulged, for the reason that they would n<»t ngvm 
with the Drill-Book or instructions for practice. There are many who 
think marks for Fire Discipline should disappear altogether at the com- 
petitive practice. I am at a loss to know why they .should bo given at 
all. The faults for which deductions are made surely carry with them 
sufficient penalty, and naturally Battery Commanders fight shy of 
trying anything not laid down, for the simple reason that probably 
points would be deducted. 

In conclusion I venture to predict that in the next two years we shall 
see the Brigade Division led into position by its own commander, in a 
way that would please the author of Skill-at- Arms,” that its practice, 
when in position, will be far in advance of anything yet attained, and 
that we shall have freed ourselves for ever from all the many prelim- 
inary operations now considered necessary before moving guns into 
position. The better drilled and better handled artillery will, in the 
future, as it has in the past, bave an enormous advantage over its 
antagonist ; and it is becoming more apparent every year that we 
may safely trust to the intelligence, zeal, and devotion of our officers 
^d gunners when once in position to keep up the reputation of the 
hield Artillery as far as shooting is concerned. 

Exetek, 

30th September^ . 




AN INFANTRY OFFICER’S IDEAS ON 
OKEHAMPTON. 


COMMtTNI GATED BY 

THE SECRETARY. 


I HAVE been requested to write down for tbe R.A.I. ^^ Proceedings tbe 
views and ideas I have gleaned during the recent Senior OflSiceiV 
Course of Instruction at Okeharopton. I approach the subject with 
great dilSdence, and I beseech my readers to bear in mind, that what I 
say is not criticism in the proper sense of the term, for in order to criti- 
cise one should be thoroughly acquainted with one^s subject, whereas I 
am but a poor ignorant Infantry Officer, who has been taught a smatter- 
ing of the gunneris science at Shoeburyness and Okehampton ; one, well 
aware that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and by no means 
anxious to push forward his views, which may very possibly be incor- 
rect ones. Reminding you then that I write at the request of Artillery 
Officers, and not of my own desire, I will on without further apology. 

It would seem that by far the most important operation of artillery 
in action is finding the range of its enemy. Unless this is successfully 
done the fire is useless, or nearly so, for if the sights are raised to the 
wrong amount a destructive shell certainly partakes of the nature of a 
fluke. 

Next in importance is the puzzlement or deception of the enemy 
while he is endeavouring to range his batteries. 

I observed that the men entrusted with range-finders were extremely 
rapid and accurate at their work, but I have known range-finding 
N.-O.O.’s in my own branch of the service, who are so well acquainted 
with the ground they are working on, that they are aware of the dis- 
tance of most of the objects they are observing, and give the correct 
range whether their instrument makes it so or no. The ground over 
which the artillery practice at Okehampton is limited in extent, and it 
may be that the distance of the targets at the various exercises are more 
or less known by the gunners before they come on the ground. The 
question therefore strikes me Are the human range-finders thoroughly 
exercised in their art in unknown country at other times of the year 
than when undergoing their annual course It would be easy to test 
them by chaining a long base and making the men observe prominent 
objects from either end of it, jvhile an officer checked their observations 
by means of a theodolite, finding the correct distance by construction 
or by calculation. 
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The range having ibeen taken, the remainder of the work, whether in 
battery or brigade practice, is entirely in tlie hands of the Major; This 
officer is the most exposed to the enemy^s fire of anyone in the battery 
except perhaps the range-findei's. Suppose he is shot with his impor- 
tant subordinates before the action has in reality eoroVnencod. Can tJie 
Captain fight the battery ? Does he ever get any ]n’actico in doing so ? 
I should have liked to have seen the group of soldiers Invaded by their 
C.O., who first ride out nnder fire, all put out of action once or twice, 
in order to see how the battery .would carry on under those circum- 
stances. I am well aware that there are waiting layers for each 
gun, but laying is surely much more easily taught thau ranging. A.re 
there waiting range-finders, and are the Captain and senior Bubaltern 
really useful waiting commanding officers 

The first shot fired is the most important one in the action. The 
correct observation of it seems to be most essential to success. If it is 
a minus, for instance, and falls into a small depression in the ground, 
so that the rising smoke from the projectile becomes thin by the time 
it has risen to the level of the target, it may be, and sometimes is, 
reckoned as a plus. The sights for the ne^t shot are therefore lowered 
instead of being raised, with the result of another minus. An attempt 
to bracket on the observations made on these two rounds causes more 
minus results, and thus many shots are wasted in creeping up to the 
target, though, no douht, if the battery be long in action the correct 
range is found at last. 

, On August 8th, a target at Okehampton was under the fire of a 
battery for 12 minutes 56 seconds, at a range of about 3000 yards, 
which did not receive a single hit, and two days later a line of dummies, 
at about 2000 yards distance, was hit twice in 7 minutes 1 5 seconds. 

: Could not the major be assisted in the observation of his first round 
or two by a sort of committee, consisting say of a lynx-eyed subaltern 
and an experienced old N.-C.O. ? 

I conclude that when several batteries are brigaded, any one which 
fails at first to find the target, is allowed to get the range from a more 
successful neighbour. 

The difficulty of ranging on an enemy approaching is enormous. The 
system in vogue seems the best possible, but I imagine the calculations 
of the commanding officer might easily be upset by a crafty enemy. 
Indeed, I think and hope I have learned useful lessons from Okeharnp- 
ton and Shoeburyness, in the art of leading my own arm of the service 
to the attack of guns. 

As regards defence from an enemy^s fire, I am of opinion that cover 
for the guns and^ their detachments sinks into comparative insignifi- 
cance with the importance of preventing the foe from accurately 
. ranging. Surely, if the epaulments and gun-pits, recommended by 
the text-books on field fortification were used, the newly-turned earth 
would he a most fatal mark for the enemy to get bis range by. It is 
■ most difficult to judge at long distatices how tar one object is in front 
of another, and even to notice whether two points are or are not in the 
same parallel line to your own position* It would seem then, as pointed 
out to me by my instructor at Okehampton, that if the shape of the 
grouna permits of it, a more juf dofenoe for a line of guns would be 
' ' 
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a bank, running in an irregulai’ or curving line, some 200 or 800 yards 
in front of the batteries, which would, I think, cause the hostile guns 
to range on it instead of on the artillery in rear. 

I do not at all mean by these remarks that cover should not be 
sought for; on the contrary, a line of guns is a tremendous target when 
in the open, and would, in my opinion, be in great danger even from 
infantry volleys at 1800 yards or so. Cover from view, however, would 
I think, be almost as useful as cover from penetration, and I should 
like to see some sort of light screen carried, which could be hidden 
with heather, goTse, or whatever vegetation would give it the same 
colour as its suiToundings. 

I was filled with admiration by the rapidity and accuracy of the 
movements of Field Artillery in taking up and changing their positions, 
though I have seen a good many field-days at Aldershot and elsewhere, 
but I should have liked to have seen a battery or brigade suddenly 
attacked in flank in order to have watched it wheel up to resist the 
sudden onslaught. 

On August 15th, while in action against infantry, each battery at 
Okehampton was in turn attacked by cavalry, and they turned their 
fire upon the new danger with great smartness, but the attack was 
delivered from a direction almost in the front of the battery, and it was 
unnecessary to move any of the guns from their position. Now, I can 
conceive a case of a battery or brigade having, perhaps only tempo- 
rarily, -one flank undefended during an action, and the enemy^s cavalry 
seizing the opportunity of attacking it there, and I confess I should 
like to have seen the action of the artillery in the case I have sugges- 
ted. 

The more practice I saw at positions occupied by dummies the moi’e 
I was convinced of the desirability, nay, the necessity, of the guns fol- 
lowing their friendly infantry into the fight as they advance. On 
August 19tli, a position was occupied by a dummy army, and attacked 
by a combined force of artillery and infantry. The dummy General 
had occupied advanced posts some 700 yards in front of each flank of 
his main position, and from the point where the guns first opened fire, 
these advanced posts appeared to be almost in line with their friends 
in rear. If the position had been occupied by flesh-and-blood soldiers, 
and if our guns had not advanced as they did when these posts fell into 
the possession of our men, nothing but a marked diiBfereuce in the 
colour of the uniforms could have prevented our gunners mistaking 
their own infantry for the enemy and opening fire upon them. 

I will conclude my remarks by mentioning one more point which it 
was impossible not to notice during both the recent courses I have 
attended, and particularly at Okehampton. I allude to the extra- 
ordinary zeal and keenness for their business evinced by all ranks of 
the Eoyal Artillery, from Field Officers to private men. I am proud 
to think, that zeal for the efficiency and improvement of their arm is 
not the monopoly of the gunners, but I am certain it is showp by them 
to a very remarkable degree. 

Chatham, 

21st August i 1892, 
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A NOTE ON 

THE GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY, 1892. 

BY ■ • , , 

LIIUT.-OOLONBL J. F. BROUGH, R.H,A. 


Having read Major A. M. Murray^s very able Prize Essay, I hope I 
may be permitted to offer a few remarks, in the nature of suggestions 
thereon. 

In Part III. a programme is outlined for the annual training of every 
battery on the following lines :■ — 

1st Week.— Sub-divisional drill. 

2nd Week. — Section drill. 

3rd Week. — Instruction in the gun park under the Battery 
Commander. 

4th Week. — Instruction of the battery in the field under the 
Battery Commander. 

5th and 6th Week. — Combined manoeuvres of batteries un- 
der their Lieut. -Colonel. 

The programme is a sound one no doubt. But Major Murray lays 
down, and I think most will agree with him, that to enable batteries 
to properly carry out such a course, each battery should be taken off 
regimental and garrison duties in turn. 

Now, if the course is commenced on the 15th March, how does he 
propose to have all batteries completed in it by, say, the middle of 
May f ■ 

The 1st Division Field Artillery Course at Okehampton began on 
the 14th May this year. 

Supposing three batteries to constitute the Lieut.-ColoneTs com- 
mand, and the separate course of each to occupy one month, and the 
combined manoeuvres under the Lieut.-Colonel to occupy two weeks, 
then, commencing on the 15th March 

The 1st Battery would finish on the 15th April. 

The 2nd ,, „ ,, „ 15th May. 

The 3rd „ „ „ ,, 15th June. 

The combined manoeuvres ,, „ 1st July. 

Simple, therefore, as Major Murray^s proposal may seem, and gladly 
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enough as would we all hail the possibility of ifs being carried ont, I 
do not see how this could be accomplished except under exceptioDailv 
favourable local circumstances. 

^ Now, on the other hand, li?t us assume that an. order be issued that 
"‘'the battery should be ready for the practice groujid '' by the 1st 
May annually : this would leave a fortniglitfs margin for the inarch to 
Okehampton, &c. 

Next, on this assumption, how are we going to fit in the annual 
course of each battery of a three-battery Biagade Division, so as to 
allow the battery courses, including the combined manoeuvres iiudor 
the Lieut.-Oolonel, to be completed by the 1st May ? 

Prom the 15th March to the 1st May is only six weeks. It is 
manifestly impossible then to squeeze the course, proposed by Mai or 
Murray, for three batteries, occupying as it would (as already shown) 
three-and-a-halt months, into those six weeks. 

Can we curtail aiiy_ of the proposed course? Would not half of 
the tortmgM alkitted for the combined manoeuvres under the Lieut.- 
Oolonel suffice ? Cue working week, that is, five days of daily 
combined manoeuvres ought surely to be sufficient to freshen up bat- 
teries oi any ordinary standard. ^ 

for the courses of the 

three batteries; or 12 days tor each battery. Which 12 days lam 

sure, every Battery Commander would fiud none too many for Ins own 

flatteries were concerned, 

miSif II '^7®' endeavour to show what 

might be done for the larger command. 

omission of the ^'Sub-divisional Drill” 
fw S Battery Commander can arrange 

portions of the coarse bo carried out before the 

^ ^ that Battery Com- 

manders could and would arrange so that this would be done. ^ 

+« instruction extending throughout the year ” 

to use Major Murray^s own words, ought in itself to ensure the trSino- 

he^coutemplates as " Sub-divisional ” and " Sectional » cS 

chSlatmefo’f S naturally form the 

to theShts WhS f fwf ? instruction as 

to under" Sub d^;l f? Precision,” which he alludes 

Se week’s / expected to result from 

come of a 1 but must rather be looked for as the out- 

Tf bIh from year’s end to year’s end 

““P‘ 

^ shonM otie or more positions 

SSoDs anl selection of the 

' C tvrrf manoeuvring of the battery up to them, 

' ■' up to the guns. 
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(4.) Guns accurately laid at an assigned object of wliicli the 
range has been determined. 

Then they would be carrying out a connected course of instruction 
extending throughout the year/" and every detail which a battery 
would be called upon to perform in front of an enemy would become 
second nature to it^ from the Battery Commander to the least accom- 
plished No. 9. 


EEPLY, 

BY 

MAJOE A. M. MUERAY, R.A. 


By the favour of the Secretary of the Eoyal Artillery Institution I 
have been allowed to see Colonel Brough"s paper before publication, 
so that any remarks which mig’ht seem useful in the nature of a reply 
could appear simultaneously with the criticism. 

I gather from Colonel Brough"s paper that he thinks the programme 
laid down in Part III. of the Gold Medal Prize Essay is sound/" 
and can be carried out at stations where there are only one or two 
batteries, but that at larger stations where three batteries constitute 
the Lieut.-Coloners command, and where all three may have to be 
ready for practice by the 1st of May, there would not be sufficient time 
for each battery, turn by turn, to go through the proposed course. 

Colonel Brough proposes, therefore, to curtail the course by cutting 
out the two weeks allotted to sub-division and section instruction, and 
one of the two weeks laid down as necessary for the Brigade-Division 
Commander. He would then divide the time^ from the 15th of March 
to the 1st of May between the Batteiy Commanders and the Lieut.- 
Oolonel, limiting the share of the latter to one week. Colonel Brough"s 
suggestion is that the ^^preliminary"" part of the course — viz., the 
sub-division and section drills — could be carried out before the drill 
season begins, and that one working week "" under the Lieut.- 
Colonel ought to be sufficient to freshen up "" batteries of ordinary 
standard."" . 

Having been invited to submit a reply I would ask leave of the 
Committee to do so as follows. The periods of time laid down in the 
Essay for sub-division, section, battery, and bi'igade-division drills 
were minimum periods. No lesser periods under the new conditions 
of Eire Discipline training will, it is thought, suffice ; and the writer 
is confident that every Commanding Officer responsible for the suc- 
cessful shooting of bis battery at next year"s practice will endorse this 

1 Colonel Brougli calculates upon eaeli Hattci’y Commander getting 12 days ; but this calculation 
seems to include Saturdays and Sundays. In five weeks mere are practically only 25 working 
days, as Saturdays must be given up for other purposes than instruction. This would give little 
more than eight days to each battery. 
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opinioB. If possible, th^ time should be extended ratber than cur- 
tailed.. The siib-division and section instruction, a.s sketched out in 
the Essay, is not a "'preliminary but an integral part of the battery 
course, which is based on a definite and progressive programme drawn 
up by the Battery Commander, and which rG(a>giiises the principle 
that each snb-unit— the sub-division, then the se(d:.ion— must be first 
perfectly trained under its own immediate head before the whole unit 
can be collectively trained under the battery leader. Unless this is 
done the Commanding Officer will begin his own work with an imper- 
fectly constructed machine. The instruction cannot be given before 
the drill season begins, for it is essential that it should be uniformly 
and simultaneously carried on by each sub-unit commander under the 
direct personal supervision of the battery leader acting in his capacity 
as chief instructor. This can only be the case when the whole of the 
officers, N,-0. officers and men — each with his "" understudy, as Major 
Davidson has so expressively put it^ — are in the appointed places which 
they will occupy at the subsequent practice and manoeuvres, and if 
need be on active service. 

Not less direct must the reply be to the proposal to cut off one of the 
weeks allotted to the Brigade-Division Commander. Those who have 
Lad the advantage of being present at Sir Evelyn Wood’s artillery tac- 
tical days at Aldershot know the difficulties of manoeuring three 
batteries under service conditions. To manoeuvre three battalions of 
infantry or three regiments of cavalry is generally admitted to be an 
easier task. Artillery tactics are subject to constant modification. The 
drill-book is only a guide for the curi'ent year. At the beginning of 
each season new "" instructions are issued based on the experience 
gained during the previous year. What is required is something more 
than mere ""freshening up.’’ So soon as the batteries are thoroughly 
trained under their own commanders it becomes the function of the 
Brigade-Division Commander to practice his batteries in manoeuvre 
tactics, so that each may be trained to work "" simultaneously but in- 
dependently” under his own instructions. Until this is done the 
training of the Battery Commanders in Eire Discipline cannot be said 
to be complete, nor are the batteries ready for the practice ground, or 
for combined manoeuvres. Is a fortnight ^ too much for t&s work ? 
I do not think any Lieut.-Colonel now in command of a brigade- 
division at Aldershot would say that it was. 

Keeping, then, strictly to the lines of the Essay, which was written 
after two years’ practical experience of the command of a battery at 
Aldershot, and accepting Colonel Brough’s condition that the batteries 
must be ready to march by the 1st of May, the proposal in this case is 
to strike all three batteries simultaneously off regimental and gar- 

1 “ Preliminary ” instruction can Le ffiven in tLe winter to youn^ officers, N.-C. officers, and 

so tnat they may be ready to talce their appointed places when the annual course begins. 
When, however, the course is started the adjective “ preliminary ceases to aj)ply. 

2 Colonel Brough speaks of five days manoeuvring in the “working week j” but is not this 
workmg at higher pressure than batteries are capable of so early in the year ? Three days 

in the week is normally aa much as can be expected having regard to the neces- 
siries of tiya-out and the condition of the horses. At combined manoeuvres later on in the year 
It is possible to work at higher pressure, 
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rison^ parades from tlie 15 til of M to the 15th of Aprils and off 
all garrison parades from the 15tli of April to the Isfc of May. It was 
not so much a programme as a system which was in the writer’s mind 
in submitting his proposals in the Essay. Each Battery Commander 
works out his own programme^ but what seems essential is that at the 
beginning of each drill year as soon as the furlough season is ovei"^ 
and not till then, his battery should be placed absolutely and undividedly 
at his own disposal for a period of one month, during which time there 
should be no calls made on it for reviews, field days, inspections, or .other 
work by any superior officer. It is further proposed on the lines laid 
down in the Essay that at the end of the month the Brigade-^Division 
Commander should have his three batteries equally at his unrestricted 
disposal for a period of a fortnight. 

These six weeks of preparatory instruction form the first part of 
that connected course of instruction extending throughout the year 
referred to in the Essay, and which has been made the subject of 
comment by Colonel Brough. What should follow afterwards is not 
now in question. 


1 What interferes with systematic batterj instruction at the beginning of the drill season are 
superior parades requiring previous preparation which breaks in on current work. The employ- 
ments do not constitute a serious difficulty. Q'he proportion of employed men who are not 
available for the annual course is small. They are generally old gunners who would not he taken 
for the practice, and who, if necessary, could be temporarily relieved by drivers. One N.-C. 
officer and three gunners would have to he found for tho regimental guard once in three days by 
each battery in turn, but with this exception the whole of the N.-C. officers and men could he in 
their places. 
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BY 

MAJOE E, S. MAT, E.A. 


PAST V.i 

It was at Sedan, however, on the first o£ the following September, 
that the German artillery gave the most signal proof of its efficiency 
and destructive effect, and that decisive blow has been termed ^^the 
greatest artillery battle of the war/^ 

On the 31st August the army of MacMahon, foiled in its flank march 
to the relief of Bazaine, stood at bay in a curved line round the little 
fortress of Sedan, while the German armies, under the Crown Princes 
of Saxony and Prussia, advancing from the east and south, threatened 
to crush it between them, or force it over the neutral Belgian frontier 
in dangerous proximity behind. One French corps (the 7th) faced 
BATTLE OB SBBAW.-^Septemher 1st, 1870, 

General position of German Artillery shortly before the end of tbe struggle. 
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tinned the line throngh. Givonne^ Moncelle, and Balan to Basseilles^ and 
the 5th OorpSy mnch shattered at Beaumont, was in reserve. The high 
ground on the west of the Meuse was sufficiently near the old-fashioned 
little fortress to enable rifled artillexy to bombard it from thence. No 
attempt was made by the French to occupy the left bank of the river, 
nor were the bridges at Doncheiy or opposite Baiaeilles destroyed. 
Large masses of guns were, therefore, easily placed by the Germans in 
position east of Prenois, the 11th Corps of the 3rd Army was sent across 
the Mense at Doncheiy to attack the enemy entrenched near Ploing, 
and the 5tli Corps was to bear down on them at Illy. 

The 1st Bavarian Corps was to assault Bazeilles, the 2nd Bavarian 
' Corps remaining on the left bank of the river to guard the rear, and 
the Wurtemberg Division was placed across the road to Mezieres, 
shutting off retreat in that direction. 

The French position along the deep valley of the Givonne was 
extremely strong, and was to be assailed by the Army of the Meuse, 
under the Crown Prince of Saxony, of which the 12th Corps advanced 
between Moncelle and Daigny, the Guard assaulted Givonne, while the 
4th Corps, which came up late in the day, supported the three corps 
thus already pressing the eastern side of the French positions. 

At 4 0 ^ clock, through the thick mist of an autumn morning, the 
Bavarians commenced the attack by crossing the pontoon bridges, 
which had been fixed near Aillicouit) the previous day, and advancing 
towards Bazeilles, where a furious conflict was com me need w]n<*li raged 
with varying success round and in the village for the next six hours. 
The guns of the 1st Bavarian Corps could not effectively support this 
advance at first, on account of the heavy mist, and in order to reach 
the streets of the village were brought across at about 9 o^cIock, The 
artillery of the 2nd Bavarian Corps was placed on the heights near 
Frenois to prevent any attempt at escape along the Mezieres road on 
the western side of the Sedan. 

At 5 o^clock the Crown Prince of Saxony had pushed forward an 
advanced guard of 7 battalions from Douzy in the direction of La 
Moncelle, with which the Saxon artillery was sent ahead boldly, and 
gradually a long artillery line .was built up south of Daigny on the 
eastern slopes of the Givonne Valley, which shortly after 9 o^clock 
consisted of 13 Saxon and 3 Bavarian batteries. 

La Moncelle fell into the hands of the Germans between 6 and 7 
o^clock, and, after the most obstinate resistance, Daigny and the bridge 
over the Givonne were captured three hours later. Meanwhile, on the 
French side, Marshal MacMahon had been wounded and obliged to 
leave the field at 6 o’clock, and had handed over the command to 
General Ducrot. That officer set about retreating to Mezieres, but being 
superseded almost at once by General Wimpfen, a totally different 
policy was pursued, and an effort to break through and reach Carignan 
was set on foot. At 10 o’clock this attempt had, however, been foiled, 
and, as we have seen, the Germans were left in possession of the 
across the Givonne. 

* French efforts on the east of Sedan had thus proved in 
-eat to Mezieres had also been cut off by the 5th and 11th 
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OorpB of tlie 3rd Army and the Wurfcemberg Division. These troops 
had crossed Meuse at Doncliery, and by pontoon bridges a little 
further down the river, by 6 o'clock. The two corps marched to the 
right towards St. Menges, while the Wurtemberg Division remained to 
block the road westwards. The advanced guard of the troops moving 
north was directed next on Pleignenx, to cut the Prench off from the 
Belgian frontier ; its leading troops encountered little resistance, and 
were deployed towards Illy, but then they had to sustain several 
assaults from their foes, who sti’ove hard to clear a road northwards. 

The three first German batteries which arrived near St. Menges 
came into action to the south-east of that village, and had to make a 
gallant struggle to maintain themselves against the powerful line of 
Preneli artillery between Ploing and the Cal vaire d'llly, and three 
guns of one had to be withdrawn out of action.^ These guns co- 
operated most efficiently with the infantry in repulsing the charge 
whicli the Margueritte cavalry division made upon them at this period 
of the fight. 

But as the time passed reinforcements were approaching, and at 
I o'clock the whole Corps Artillery of the l lth Corps joined the leading 
guns, and 14 batteries stood in action in one combined mass. To their 
left the artillery of the 5th Corps were likewise forming up, and thus 
24 batteries, subsequently farther increased, were throwing their shells 
into the contracted Prench position before them. 

The cross fire of these batteries, and of the Guard Artillery, which 
was also coming into action on the high ground east of Givonne, 
produced an overpowering eff'eet. The French guns were partly 
dismounted, partly deprived of their detachments and teams; many 
ammunition wagons were blown into the air. The troops, already 
shaken in their steadiness, fled from many points of the line into the 
Bois de la Garenne." 

There is abundant evidence in the official account of the tremendous 
effect produced by this cross fire, which annihilated every attempt the 
Prench infantry made to assume the offensive and recover the spur of 
Illy, from which they had been driven ; and the performances of the 
Artillery of the Guard under Prince Kraft receive, in the judicial 
utterances of the German General Staff, as high encomiums as their 
proud leader lavished on them in his celebrated letters. 

The Guard had arrived on the upper Givonne about 10 o'clock, and 
had completed the German line between the 12th and 5th Corps in the 
great concentric attack which was holding the Prench tightly gripped 
on all sides. 

At 2 o'clock 60 of their guns were vigorously co-operating with the 
artillery of the 3rd Army, and, drawn up in one great battery opposite 
Givonne, were searching the wood of La Garenne with a most eSective 
fire. The five other batteries of the Guard were posted further to the 
south, and with seven of the Saxon and two Bavarian batteries formed 
another formidable mass which engaged the Prench batteries to the 
west of Daigny. Further to the south, in front of La Moncelle and 

I Official account, 3Part I., Vol. II. 
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Bazeilles^ wliicli was now in German hands, the Bavarian and rcniaining 
Saxon batteries formed anotlier vast link in the terrible chain which 
was binding down their gallant opponents* 

About 1.30 o^cIock the most brilliant but useless effort wms again 
made by Margueritte^s cavalry division to force back the (b'rnmu 
inroad between Cazal and Floing, and relievo the left of iljo Fremch 
7th Corps, which was being ^^overwhelmed by the shells oi the Prussian 
batteries/^ but the splendid horse were saeriheeti to no purpose, the 
vigorous flanking fire of the German guns disordered their onset, and 
after a magnificent display of courage in repeated attacks, llie brave 
cavalry were finally baffled, and sought the shelter of the fortress, 
leaving half their number strewn upon the field. The French now 
evacuated Oazal and sought their last stronghold, the Bois do la 
Garenne. 

Meanwhile, however, they had made a final effort to force their waiy 
to Carignan, but the orders issued for the purpose had miscarried, 
and the attempt, supported by an inadequate force, died away under 
the shells from the guns on the eastern slopes of the Givonne, while the 
Germans following up their success planted their victorious cannon on 
the high ground on the west of the stream until, at 3 o’clock, 21 
batteries stood in line between Bazeilles and Haybes. 

As evening came on a considerable par-t of the Pronch bn^cos had 
taken shelter behind the old-fashioned ramparts of Sedan, while another 
vast section wandered as fugitives over the country between Cazal and 
Fond de Givonne. 

In the Bois de Garenne many corps of all arms had also sought 
cover and strayed hither and thither, like tho lost souls in lladCvS, in a 
disorganised state, vainly seeking relief from the remorseless fire of 
the never silent guns. Large portions of cavalry, which after tho 
unsuccessful charges near Floing, had thrown themselves into tho wood 
with the view of breaking out northwards, or to avoid tho thick shower 
of shells, increased the general confusion. But an impenetrable 
rampart of German guns and troops upon the heights of Pleigueux and 
to the east of the Givonne had for some time past rendered any attempt 
to break through into Belgian territory impossible. And so aimlhilat- 
ing was the fire of the artillery that the French were scarcely capable of 
any organised resistance, when the German infantry towards 3 p.m. 
moved forward on all sides against the wood.^^ 

Thus speaks the official account, but to tell the story of the fire 
effect of the artillery in the last seen© of the mighty drama, wo may 
call a witness who can testify from a personal knowledge of what 
occurred. 

After a short cannonade the 1st Division of Guards ascended the 
Mis irom the Givonne, the Saxons joined the forward movement on 
their left, while the left wing of the 8rd Army pressed ahead from Illy 
at the same moment. As the artillery of this 1 st division of tho G uard 
emerged from the edge of the wood, Prince Kraft saysri a powerful 
line oi artillery (Beld guns and, mitrailleuses) presented itself to oiir 
view at .a rangeirom which itsrfire was very ellective. Most of these 
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guns were covered by earllien parapets^ and they were burling death 
and destruction on tlie Saxonsd^ Even the French guns^ we may note 
in passings were capable of something more serious than merely moral 
effect, but they were taken in flank by three of the batteries just 
specifiedyand the brilliant effect obtained by the German batteries, and 
by those of the 12th Corps, -was amply vouched for by the number of 
disabled guns and mitrailleuses found subsequently in the emplacements. 
Then the enemy tried to bring his artillery into action at a closer range 
against these batteries of the Guard who were so greatly troubling him. 

; ^ A battery horsed entirely with greys trotted up from the Fond de 
Givonne to Givonne itself, and tried to take up its position between 
that village and the Bois de la Garenne. As soon as it appeared on 
the hill the three batteries mentioned above opened fire on it. It fell 
to pieces, as it were, and its ruins remained where they fell. It did 
not fire a single shot. A second and a third battery met with a like 
fate.'^'^ Then to corroborate what he says (it is still Prince Kraft who 
is speaking) he brings forward the evidence of bis foes from a French 
pamphlet which appeared after the war, and which contained the fol- 
lowing statement : — The Emperor himself tried to post three batteries 
at the exit from the low ground of the Givonne. They were demolished 
without having fired a shot.-^*^ 

But, if it had been destructive before, when the line of guns was 
increased to 90, the effect was truly terrible. As the troops of the 
enemy attempted to show themselves the combined fire of this great 
mass overwhelmed them with such a hail of missiles that they broke 
up and fled into the forest where they hoped to find shelter. The 
spectacle of the carnage worked on these masses of men was horrible t 
the fearful dies of the victims of our shells reached as far as where 
we stoodd^ 

Instances from this battle of the effect with which the efforts of the 
German guns were crowned might furtiier be multiplied, but want of 
space and the fear of wearying our readers with a tale which must be 
familiar to many of them compels us to pass some over in silence. 
Otherwise we would show how, even at 4000 yards, their missiles 
carried destruction with them, and how, in spite of what has been 
said in these pages, as to artillery not being able to carry off the 
trophies of its prowess as do the other arms, a whole battery of French 
guns was found lying helpless in the path of the German guns, a grim 
tribute to their steadiness of aim. 

But we must pass on to the last decisive strokes of the battle, and 
tell how, when the final onslaught of the Guards was to be delivered, 
a furious cannonade from the great line of batteries shook the forest. 
A heavy salvo, about 2.30 o’clock, was the signal for the infantry that 
the moment for their advance was come, and, starting from the 
Givonne, they began to swarm up the opposite slope. Let us listen to 
the leader of those efficient guns once more : — We were in a state 
of feverish expectation ; every eye was fixed on the forest. We asked 
ourselves if the capture of the edge of the wood would cost as many 
lives as had that of St. Privat. But this time the resistance met with 
was almost niL At most points the French, utterly discouraged. 
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advanced to meet our troops, crying ^ Mercy ! mercy ! we can do 
nothing ; we are crushed by the fire of your artillery,' Only in 
the interior of the forest did they try to fight at certain points, and 
even there the resistance was not stubborn. Unless I am mistaken, 
the Gnard Corps at this place captured from 11,000 to M-,000 
wounded prisoners. The whole of the infantry of the Corps lost in 
this battle only 120 officers and 320 men killed ami wounded/' 

Since Prince Kraft was an enthusiastic gunner it may l.)e thonglit 
that his testimony may be tinged with partiality, and is to bo accepted 
with caution. Fortunately, howevex', it may bo corroboi’ated by the 
evidence of those who had no special interest in artillery, and in 
the first place by an Englishman. The correspondent, -who wrote 
those letters in the News which attracted so much admiration 

more than 20 years ago, was riding over the field the next day and 
wrote : — The ghastly wounds inflicted on most of the French dead 
whom I saw upon the hill, showed that they had fallen under an artillery 
fire j and the gi^ound was in many places so ploiiglu^d up that a blanket 
could scarcely have been laid on it without covering some spot where a 
shell had exploded." 

We have already quoted the eloquent cry Mercy! Mercy !” of the 
French soldiers ; it is thus that their leaders have spoken : — Le Brun, 
commanding the 12th Corps on the right, says^ — The troops under 
my command on this unhappy day did not yield before the cnexny, they 
were crushed by a formidable artillery." Douay, commanding the 7th 
Corps on the left, reports — Our adversaries i*educed us, so to speak, by 
their artillery fire alone, for it was only towards the end of the battle, 
when their guns had crashed and partly disorganised our batteries, 
our infantry, and our cavalry, that their troops advanced in consider- 
able numbers." Ducrot, commanding the 1st Coi‘ps in the centre, has 
only the same tale to tell : — Shells came from all parts of the horizon, 
and united to destroy our unfortunate troops. The situation so dis- 
advantageous to our artillery, was further aggravated by the numexncal 
superiority and the very great accuracy of the enemy's guns. The 
French batteries were swept away, and literally pulverised in a few 
minutes." 

Von Moltke, in words to be noted later, has also given his guns full 
credit, and, lastly, in the often quoted official account, where praise 
and censure are bestowed with cold impartiality on friend and foe alike, 
the performances of the German artillery at this battle are thus 
reviewed : — 

The German artillery in the battle of Sedan produces an especially 
grand and decisive effect. Only the surpxnse undertaken during the 
morning -mist towards Bazeilles, as demanded by this sort of attack, is 
made by the infantry alone ; but at all parts of the extensive battle- 
field the whole strength of the batteries was from the first brought 
into play. Inserting themselves in the columns of route iu a position 
^ favourable to early deployment, they hastened forward to the battle- 

^ Quoted in an essay Has the adaptation of the rifle principle to fire-arms diminished the 

mporttoce of Md ArUUery/* felt Lieutenant W. E. Birkhimer, U.S.A. ToL 

•Proceedings, B.A. Institutionir * 

■ 
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^eldi with tfie admnoei parties of the infantry. The batteries of the 
llth and 5tli Army Corps^ which have to traverse the difficult road 
defile of the Bois de la Falizette^ deploy, trusting mainly to their own 
strength, in one long line though opposed to the hostile masses of 
horse threatening them and with their backs to the Belgian frontier. 

As a general rule the attack of the infantry is deferred until the 
artillery has produced its full effect. Prom the Calvaire d’llly the 
enemy is almost exclusively driven off by the fire of the guns, where- 
upon a few companies take possession of this important height without 
a struggle. The shells bursting thickly in the Bois de la Grarenne 
prepare the attack of the battalions of the Guard, and spa«re the 
tremendous losses with which previous victories had been purchased/' 

The remainder of the battle may briefly be dismissed. 

While the Guard and the Saxons carried all before them on the east, 
the 3rd Array pressed on from the north. A wild turmoil ensued; 
some of the French resisted gallantly, but others, as we have seen, 
surrended by thousands at a time. At 5 o’clock the Germans were 
masters of the fortress ; negotiations, which ended in the surrender of 
the Emperor and all his array, had been opened, and the next day 
3 standards, 41 9 field pieces, 139 guns, 66,000 stands of arms, over 
1000 baggage and other wagons, and 6000 horses fit for service graced 
the triumph of the conquerors. ^ 

The map of the official account shows some 90 German batteries in 
action at the close of the day, and 1 1 3 on the field, to which the French 
opposed some 400 pieces, of which 70 were mitrailleuses. The accounts 
of the numbers engaged vary considerably, but, if we place the French 
at 120,000, and the Germans at 180,000, we shall probably not be 
greatly wide of the mark. Of these the victors lost 460 officers, and 
8500 men, while their opponents had 1 7,000 slain, the work princi- 
pally of the strong force of the German artillery,”^ 21,000 were taken ? 

prisoners in the course of the action, and 8o,000 surrendered at its ? 

close. 

Those who would do full justice to the German guns, who so largely ^ 

contributed to such a magnificent success, must bear in mind that the I 

French position, though weak strategically, was tactically strong, and | 

capable of stubborn defence. Moreover, although the Germans were 
in superior numbers, they were acting against opponents who had the | 

advantage of interior lines, and their force was much disseminated along I 

the wide circumference where it was posted. Finally, let it not be | 

forgotten that their artillery was supported by infantry armed with an 
inferior rifle, and equipped with common shell alone, accomplished 
what it did in the teeth of the Chassep6t, a weapon but little, if it was 
indeed at all, inferior to that with which a large proportion of our 
infantry were armed only yesterday, and than which the present small- 
bore has, as a military weapon, still to prove its superiority in the field. 

While these mighty events were taking place at Sedan, and the fate 
of the empire, if not of France, was being determined there, the first 

1 See Tlie Fr^nco^Grerman War/’ by Von Moltke. 

2 Von Moltke, 
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and last effort on. a larpfo seale of Bazaine to break ibronjrh tlio bostilo 
ring whicb enclosed him was also being foiled. .In botli engagiMiients 
the German artillery distinguished itself, but niuler eireuiusiances 

widely difiereiifc. 

At Sedan we see tho power of its batreri('.s in attack, and their 
superiority in training and numbers utilised to crush f heir opponents 
from a distance, and thus lighten the task of tho intiuitry. At Noisx(>- 
ville, on the other hand, we tind tho Germans lighting on the dehmsivo 
against greatly superior odds, and their batteries are found standing 
proudly a,lone in front of tho infantry and indepenuUmt of it. 'I’hey 
thus receive the first onslaught of the foe, and it is on them that hi's 
strength is for a long time spent in vain. 

Bazaine’s intention was to issue from Metz on the tllst of 'August 
with the 4th and 6th Corps between the town of Mey and the Moselle, 
while of the 3rd Corps one divi.si(m was to make a feint towards the 

J3ATTLB OF FOISSJE!riX.ZM.-3Uf ofAusuri a,ul l,e Bejitombor, 1S70. 
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it wan attack the positions occupied by only two of the investing* 

divisions^ and the weight of numbers might break the hatefnl chain. 

The French aiTangements, however^ miscarried/ the 4th and 6th 
Corps only reached tlieir rendezvous at 1 o^clock;, and then, in place of 
figliting, set to work to cook their dinners. A few skirmishes which 
had taken place at Aubigny on the east, and Eiipigny on the north, 
died away indecisively. The Guards did not arrive till 3 o^clock, the 
artillery and cavalry were then still absent. 

The fatal inactivity which had characterised the French movements 
previous to Mars-la-Tour seemed to clog their efforts still. Clearly, 
before they could hope to push their way north between Malroy and 
Charly they must turn the Germans out of Servigny. Therefore, it 
was arranged that while Le Boeuf, with the 2nd and 3rd Corps, should 
advance on both sides of the Ste. Barbe valley and outflank the enemy 
at Servigny, the 4th Corps, under Canrobert, should attack them there 
in front, while the 6th Corps, also under the same command, was to 
assail the 3rd Eeserve Division at Charly-Malroy. The Guards were 
to be in reserve. Thus it was that General von Manteuffel found him- 
self opposed by Canrobert and Le Boeuf at the head of a very superior 
force. He determined to face them on the line Servigny, Poix, Failly, 
because it afforded faYOurable positions for his artillery. 

As the French pressed on in the full tide of a powerful advance they 
were me^t by the fire of line of batteries which grew as others came 
up until 60 guns were united under the command of General von Berg- 
man, in genera] from 800 to 1000 paces ^rin front of the line of defence.*^^^ 
The enemy’s batteries were quickly silenced by the mass of guns thus 
conspicuously thrown forward, and their infantry came to a stand- 
still, It was only by creeping up the valleys that even the skirmishers 
could make headway at all, and some of these from the neighbourhood 
of Nouilly with the long ranging Chassepot caused much annoyance to 
the left flank of the line of German guns. 

Marshal Canrobert on the north made a determined attack in the 
evening on Failly, but the east Prussians, who formed its garrison, 
though attacked on two sides and pelted with bullets, stood firm until 
they were reinforced by the Landwehr brigade from Vremy. 

On the south, however, where the 2Dd and 3rd Corps had only the 
3rd Brigade of the 1st Prussian Corps opposed to them, the efforts 
of the French were more successful. Noissevilie, Montoy, and Flan- 
ville were all in turn captured, and the swarms of skirmishers in the 
valley to the south of Servigny at length compelled the brave batteries 
of the 1st Division to shift their ground and fall back to the line held 
by their infantry between Poix and that village. Some batteines in ' 
retiring had to keep the riflemen at bay with canister, but the steady 
and well directed fire of the others prevented the enemy from making 
any marked progress in front, although, on the flanks, the situation of 
the artillery was at times very critical. The whole ten batteries had, 
however, maintained their positions with visible success ” for two 
long hours, and had almost alone stemmed the strong flood- tide of the 
French assault. 
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At SerFigny, however, in spite of tlio reverses on their left, the 
Germans mude a stand that nothing could shake, and in (ho evening 
even felt confident enough to deliver a sharp counter-all uck, which 
drove the French over the slope. 

In the darkness, at 9 o’clock, the French made another suddi'n 
assault on Servigny, but were tlirust back once more, and at 10 o’clock 
both armies sought their bivouacs. 

The next morning the same heavy mist which .shrond('d Sedan Imng 
round Metz. The Germans had been reinforced by the KStli Division 

J?. .H. ...I* J. 1... 1 * . -4 * , 


from the other side of the river during tho night, and Bazaine fi 




his experinces the day previously, was but little confident of anccess, 
even before the fighting was renewed. Tho drd Brigade on the 
German side deployed across tho Saarlouis road as early as 5 o’clock 
to check any further progress of the enemy on the left of tho 1st 
Division. 2t gnus were placed to sweep tho open ground between 
Noisseville and Montoy, and after the former village had been cannon- 
aded for some time, the infantry (43rd Kc'gimeut) stormed tho village, 
but although they fought hard in the streets with two French brigades 
they were eventually driven out again. ^ 

But now that the plans of Bazaiue were made clear to bis opponents, 
reinforcements, both from the north and south, were coming to the aid 
of the hard pressed 1st Division. Tho 28th Brig.-tdo of the 7th Corps 
advanced at 6 o’clock from Courcelles, tho fire of its two batteries 
silenced the French guns at Montoy, set FJaiiville in thuucs, and by 
their action alone compelled tho French to evacuate it at 9 o’clock. 
Marshal le Boeuf then ordered Bastoul’s Division to make another 
attack on Montoy, but “the deadly lire of the Frusaian artillery” 
compelled them to turn back. 

As yet the French had not ventured again to face tho dreaded lino 
of guns along the Servigny position. Their 4th Corps was waiting ere 
it again advanced for the movement of tho 2ud and 3rd Corps on its 
right, and they seemed able to make no progress. 

the 3rd Brigade had been reinforced by the 
28th, the Hesman Horse Brigade now supported the 3rd Cavalry 
lysion, and the number of batteries had also been augmented until 
114 gunS’ under the superintendence of General von Bergman, swept 
the front with annihilating effect. The French artillery was reduced 
to silence, and a solid wall of artillery formed an impenetrable ob.stnc]e 
thus placed across the path of tbeir 2ud and 3rd Corps. But their 
resistance implied somethmg more than a merely passive deience. 

1 he battenes south of feervigny had cannonaded Noisseville since 
^ m effect far above what could have been 

S t “ flames, the brewery buildings were 

^ “ the neighbourhood were 

+A tl attempts to bring up fresh troops 

and seeing that the moment was ripe, the infantry of tho 

Landwebr, stormed and 

village at 1 1 o’clock. 
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MeanwHle, to north, Marshal Canrohert had got his 

batteries into position at 8.30, and their fire, assisted by that of the 
guns of the fortress, had driven their opponents for a brief period from 
Riipigny, but the village was soon recaptured, and three attempts to 
seize Fail! j were likewise foiled in succession by the Germans, who 
eventually assumed the offensiye, and drove the French back over the 
Chieiilles stream. 

Marshal le Bocuf, in spite of the fact that he had still two divisions 
at his disposal, so little relished the idea of again facing the formidable 
mass of guns opposed to him that as the 3rd Brigade pressed on he 
retreated, and the news of his retirement reaching Bazaine, he ordered 
a cessation of hostilities all along his line about mid-day. 

Thus 137,000 French, who had at their disposal 528 field guns and 
96 mitrailleuses (we know not how many they actually uulirnbered), 
had issued from Metz on the 31st of August, only to be repulsed by no 
more than 3(),000 Prussians with 138 guus.^ While even at the close 
of the 1st of September the force which held the French back did not 
exceed 69,000 infantry and 290 guns. For the first time during the 
war the French had commenced by an attack, and the Germans had 
shown that they could act on the defensive, even against enormous 
odds, with the same success that had attended them when strategy had 
placed a numerical superiority at their disposal. The Chassepofc had 
made itself severely felt, however, and cost them a loss of 3400, as 
against 3000 on the side of their opponents. But the German field 
guns had more than counterbalanced the rifle, its effect was decisive, 
and it was through his artillery that Manteuffel had been enabled to 
make the heroic resistance which has rendered Noisseville so celebrated. 

The late Colonel Home, R.E., in his Precis of Modern Tactics 
has cited an example of the effect which masses of artillery may pro- 
duce from this battle. It is that due to the artillery of the 7th Corps, 
under General Woyna, which ‘^opened fire on Flanville, situated at a 
distance of about 1200 yards ; the French infantry held this position 
strongly, and a close musketry fire had no effect on them; after a short 
time the two batteries detailed for this purpose overwhelmed the 
village with shells, the houses took fire, and the infantry abandoned 
them ; the 53rd Regiment then advanced and took it. The guns were 
next turned on Ooincy, which in a short time also became untenable, 
and the French retired. The German infantry during these operations 
remained with ordered arms.''^ 

Space forbids us to notice as we should wish many occasions dur- 
ing the remainder of this great war when German guns distinguished 
themselves, and that, too, not on a small scale, if their numbers are to 
compared with that of many bodies of artillery which in these pages 
have received mention. We can only briefly, therefore, now refer to a 
few prominent examples, but it may be taken for granted that the same 
spirit which animated the batteries we shall allude to was found in no 
less marked degree amongst those we are compelled to pass by. 
uno disce omnes we will guarantee that the samples fairly represent 
what is left un vie wed. 
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to secure victory where defeat soinotiines semned jiiTilons 
French had been beaten in the two days’ battle at. Orlcn 
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On tho 7tli lie advanced Ins leffe on Menng ; Foinard and la Bourie 
were iakoti, and tlie^ enemy were also driven out of la Bardon by tlie guns 
of tlie 2iul Cavalry Division, Towards evening the French poshed strong 
forces out from Grand Chartre, and the Bavarians^ who opposed them, 
fonglit a hard battle till night closed in, when hammered by the Horse 
Artillery the French fell hack to Beaumont. 

The next day the Grand Dnke called the 22nd Division to his left 
from Ouzoner, and it moved on Cravant and Beangency to effect a 
]onction with the right of the Bavarians. During the movement the 
2nd Bavarian Division which had been engaged at Cravant was diuven 
back to Beaiirnont, but 17 batteries wei'e deployed in the fighting line^ 
and their fire so checked the enemy that the Bavarians were able in a 
subsequent counter-attack to recover the high road to Beangency. 

The French, however, returned to the charge, and a powerful 
artillery prepared the advance of the whole of their 17th Corps on 
Cravant. The 22nd Division of the Germans had, however, reached 
that place and drove the French out of Bean vert and Lay es as it 
advanced. An artillery line of 36 guns was quickly formed and placed 
in front of Beanvert, and protected by four brigades of cavalry it stood 
its ground and beat off the French attacks. Two batteries of Horse 
Artillery at la Carrefour also compelled two French cavalry regiments, 
which attempted to turn the German right flank, to retire in such 
haste that the cavalry with them, although they galloped in pursuit, 
could not overtake them. ^ 

The wearied Bavarians in the dusk of evening tried to push forward 
again to the heights between Cexmay and Villevert, but were forced 
back once more by fresh hostile forces advancing from the south, and 
compelled to retreat to Beaumont. The pursuing enemy, however, 
found in the line of artillery, against which he speedily stumbled, an 
invsnperable obstacle, and torn by its fire he abandoned le Mee and 
Villechaumont without a struggle as night closed in. 

On the 9th, although an effort was being made to reinforce the 
Grand Duke, he was still facing 11 French divisions with only 4; and 
at dawn Chanjay sent strong columns to the charge against him at 
le Mee. 

Dense bodies of tirailleurs were repulsed, however, both there and 
at Vernon, under the fire of the devoted German artillery, ^ which 
silenced their guns, and then opened fire on Villeoi’ceau, which was 
captured by the Bavarian infantry three hours later. The close of a 
most momentous and hard day^s fighting saw Cernay, Ourcelle, Ville- 
jouan, and Villeorceau in German hands, while, not alone did they hold 
their positions, but a line from Ourcelle to Tavers marked ground they 
wrung from the French, who in the evening fell back to Josnes aiid 
Dugny. 

On the following day (the 10th), however, Ghanzy once more renewed 
his attack, and forced his way into Villejouan. Six batteries at 
Villechaumont were brought into action to check him there, while two 

1 Official account. Part II., Toi, II. 
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battalioDs and batteries held Villemarcean against every effort 
of tbe French. At 12 o'clock the raain body of the (u'rinans felt 
stroDg enough to advance to try and repossess themselves of Vilh'jouan, 
and for the nest four hours a desperate struggle raged round that 
position. The French then brought np fresh forces to sweep iho 
remaining Germans a.way, but meanwhile a great artillery line laid been 
developed to the south of Villemarceaii by the artillery of the I7tli 
Division, two Horse Batteries of the 10th Corps, and the batteries of 
the 22nd Division. The fire of these guns put an end to any further 
attack of the French 17th Corps, 

But strong columns of the 21st Corps, on this day, for the first time, 
realising where the Germans were most vulnerable, had advanced 
at 10.30 o’clock on Villemniin, and the toil-wmrn Bavarians had to form 
a line from Jouy to Condray to oppose them. Once more guns were 
called upon to ffll the breech, and by degrees a great mass of 19 batr 
teries was built up in that position, whose viiibJi/ effeefive fire^^ 
compelled the French to take their artillery out of action at 3 o’clock^ 
and to limit themselves for the remainder of the day to such isolated 
and feeble assaults as were thrust back with comparative eased 

Thus ended the four dey^s fighting of Beangency-Oravant, where the 
Grand Duke held his own against three corps of the enemy, and was 
enabled to do so by the bravery of his troops, more especially of the 
artillery. This alone lost 255 men and 356 houses. The guns were 
brought into such requisition that at last almost all the steed guns of the 
light batteries of the 22nd Division, and most of the Bjivariau, were 
rendered useless by the burning out of their breech-bhxdvs.'’^ 

An especially interesting artillery battle is that of Loigny-Poupry, 
when the efibrt of the Army of Orleans to reach Paris on the 2nd of 
December was stifled by the Bavarians, and a large share of the fight- 
ing fell to the guns. The incidents of the struggle exhibit almost 
every phase of artillery usefulness, and illustrate every possible role 
which the arm can be called upon to assume. 

To give an account of the fight in a manner which would at all ade- 
quately convey all that can be learnt from it would, in the space liere 
available, be hopeless. The deeds of the German gunners have been 
made the subject of an excellent paper in the £rieg.^gescluscliiriche 
Mmehchriften^ which are published by the great General Staff in 
Berlin, and those who would study the matter in greater detail must tliere 
seek for information. Colonel Lonsdale Hale also gave an interesting 
lecture on the performance of the artillery at this battle last year 
at Aldershot, but this unfortunately is not published, and cannot there- 
fore be referred to, although it is through him that attention in this 
in this country has been called to the battle. To give but a brief out- 
line of the fight : — 

On the morning of the 2nd December the 1st Bavarian corps was 
formed, facing south-west, at La Maladerie, and the French advanced 

1 Official account. Part II., Yol. II. 
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from Terminiors, Villopion, and Nomievillo for Loi>nv and Tnunnan 
about 8 o’clock. l[oaiiw]iile General von dor T'ann luui'rtna'iv.'d oiah'rs 
to join tlie German forces to tho east, and to take up a, imsilion witb 
ills Itd't lestiiig' on tho J ark at Oliatoau Gonry, A.(i tlu' satii{' iiiiu** ho 
was informed that tho 17th Division was inovi'm^' on Iminean, tlu' :>2iid 
Division on Baignoux, and that the 4th Cavalry Division woidd mrver 
his right. In accordanco with tlu'se orders his'eorps look ground to 
its left, but while tho niovemcnt was in ]irugres.s tho hrimeii advaneo 
assailed it, and the 2nd Division was deployed in action hetwemi Ih'iui- 
villieis farm and Goiiry at O.dO o’clock, while six liat.teries formed a 
solid framework for the infantry. Tho detachmont of the Bavarians at 
Lumeau fell back beforo tho French advance and hastened to put tho 
park and chateau of Gonry in a state of defence. 

The French 2tid Division, however, pressed on trinmphaiitlv in snito 
of the heavy fire of the German guns, until close to Beaiivilli'ers farm 
and Its skirmishers got within 500 yards of the hostile batteries, which 
suffered heavily under their fire. But then tho livd Bavarian infantry 
brigade made a most brilliant and successful counter-attack. Two of 
the Datteries which had just been standing firm to stem tho forward 
rush of the French riflemen sprang forward with it, and lent their firo 
to aid its_ advance. Tho others wore no less active in support and 
from positions further to the rear sustained their comrades. Briili-uit 
success at first attended tho bold dash of this brigade, and the French 
were pressed back us far as Loigny in soiiiethiiig lik(i a rout. But 
such ISO ated enterprises rarely lead to perimuient a'dvaulage, and when 
the whole French corps advanced on tho lino Nomievillo Nenvilliers, it 
had to fall back once more, having suffered heavy losses. Diirino- this 
retreat the guns, which had accompanied tlie" infantry, boldly nii- 

hmbered m the firing line, and were frequently tho last to face tho 
pursuing enemy. 

As the brigade eventually neared the former German position, 
between Beanvilhers and Gonry, which was once more occupied by 
batteries, it made straight on the guns, and passing tbroiigb their 
mtervals rallied behind them. Thus it was that the tiro of the artillcri 
thevTa^^o^f^*^^ moment tlieir foe was upon them, and that 

bl -fl ^ m absolutely unsupported for a tiriio 

batteries on the west of Beauvilliers farm also 
endeavours to stop the advance of the enemy, but the 

JLc?„d pS„n.“ ''“t and take „p 

Two batteries from the artillery reserve were now hurried iiii to ilio 
rhev T ’ bad to unlimber in the very fin'iig line 

ahl^t^S Tn °nT' *1 back" were 

S action IT'" T the“ To 

into action to the south of Chateau Gonry, and taking tho enemy in 

by their fire, also assisted to put a stop to his advance at this 
Ae 2nd ^y^m Bri ^0 began to join in the fight, and 
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fonr TTorso ArHllory Batteries and one Field Battery came into action 
to tlu' iiortli-west of .Bcauvilliers, while subsequently the 4th division 
ol‘ (‘uvnlry, wluudinf^ roinui with its Horse Artillery^ cliarnfed th.e left 
winy’ of the FrtMieLi, wlio fell back before the Bavarians until the latter 
gained possession of Alorale Forme. 

'riiis siu‘oosH on tlio right soon spread to the left, and the Bavarians 
made another counter-stroke from Beauvilliers and Chateau Goury, the 
artillery of tlio 2nd J3i vision, and the batteries which had come to its 
aid, once more advanced with the infantry, and the French were forced 
back to Loigny. 

But the incidents crowd on one another in this battle with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. . 

Hardly had this advance of the Bavarians got fairly under weigh 
when an energetic counter-stroke from their opponents forced them 
back once more to Chateau Goury, and even threatened their safety 
there. The artillery were in some cases again forced to oppose the 
rush of the French skirmishers at -300 or 400 metres^ range, and 
suffered heavily in their gallant efforts A 

But the 17th and 22nd Prussian Divisions were now appearing on 
the scene of action, and were soon threatening the idght of the French. 
The artillery of the 17th Division was hurried on to engage the enemy, 
and to prevent his gaining possession of Lumeaii, while two Horse 
Artillery Batteries, as we have seen, assailed his right flank and stayed 
his progress between Chateau Goury and Lumeau. The infantry fol- 
lowed the guns no less ardently, and reinforced the detachments which 
were holding the village against the foe. The guns of the 17th 
Division wheeled to their left as he came on, and smote the left flank 
of Ms attack on Lumeau with their fire, while those of the 22nd Division 
came into action on the south-east of the village, and the combined fire of 
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a 2 Horso Artillery Batteries of 17th Dmsion. 
h V Artillery of the 17th Division. 
c o' 1st and 2nd positions of artillery of 22nd Division. 

the mass of artillery thus formed, taking the enemy in a most vulnerable 
point, had the best possible results. The batteries also accompanied 

1 The 10th Heavy Battery of the 4th Bavarian Regiment of Artillery lost in a short time 2 non- 
commissioned ojEcers, 15 men, and 24 horses. Yet were able to hold their ground. 
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the infantry in tlieir subsequent advan tlio manner in wlncb 

they were moved, favoured by alternate eclielon receives high praise 
in the account, of the German Staff* 

When the fighting at Lumeau was over, and the onomy had been 
driven, as he was, in utter rout towainis Terniiiiiers, tlu^ i7{h Division 
wheeled to its right and, under cover of the fire of ('ight hat tcnaes;, foil 
on the right of the French assailing Beau villiers and Ghatcsau Goury. 
Taken by surprise they gave way and were driven to Loigny, fi'oni 
whence they were again forced back to Vitlepion, shattered by tho 
destructive fire of an enormous mass of guns winch, as the Germans 
gained ground on the west and north, grew, until 26 batteries or 15 1 
guns stood in a great semi-circle round the ruins of the 16th French 
Corps. 

A gallant counter-attack, however, hj the Papal Zouaves late in the 
afternoon on Villours and Loigny yet once more Forced the Germans 
back, and the batteries were in many cases obliged to fire case to keep 
the foe at bay. 

Bub the last reserves were now led forward. A general effort of 
all the troops engaged was equal at the last moment to holding off 
the danger, and as night closed in the fighting ceased. 

Meanwhile an entirely distinct fight had been raging at Poupry, in 
which the German guns had played a no hvss predominant share. 

While the IGth Frencli Corps was engaged in the battle wo have just 
been describing, the 15th Corps had advanced ])a,st Artenay on 
the road to Paris, and attacked with the 3rd Division the 3rd German 
Brigade of Cavalry. 

The 22nd Division under Yon Wittich was, as we have seen, in the 
act of wheeling to its right to support the attack of the 17th Division 
on the right flank of the French battle west of Lumeau. When the 
news of the menacing inroad behind him was brought to Von Wittich, 
with swift decision he altered his direction entirely and wheeled round 
on his left to face the new danger. Hurrying the guns in front of the 
infantry, some of whom, in their anxiety to gain Poupry before their 
opponents, reached the new battle-field at the double, he had soon six 
batteries in action between Poupry and Morale, to oppose which the 
French deployed between Dambron and Autroches, and rushed to the 
attack of that village. 

The German batteries first engaged the hostile artillery which came 
into action to the north-west of Artenay, and soon silenced their fire, 
then they drove off some bodies of the enemy^s cavalry which attempted 
to advance, and having thus disposed of the other arms they turned 
their attention on the French infantry who were gathering in greatly 
superior strength on the high road between Artenay and Poupry for the 
assault of Loigny. 

^ The Germans were now reinforced by the other brigade of tbeir 
division, but the great strengh of their opponent seemed likely to 
envelop their flanks. To hold him fast in front, therefore, Von W^ittich 
directed a counter-attack on him from Poupry, and also gained pos- 
session of the woods to the north of that village. But the French 
right wing about 3 clock felt powerful enough to strongly assail the 
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(Jorniaii loffc from the small copses wMcli tliey held to the north of 
i!ie woods which, tliey oceupied. Two German batteries moved round 
iVum their first position and, coming into action between the woods^ 
drove off the French attacks several times with their fire, although 
they too were compelled at times to shift their ground. The 3rd 
ilriginlo of the German cavalry now also moved round to the open 
gromul west of IJambron and threatened the French flank in a manner 
which cluadced tlieir forward movement. Meanwhile an attack on. the 
(Terma.ii riglit from Autroches was stalled oflf in a great measure by the 
efiective shells of the batteries on that wing, 

• Finally, at 4 o^clock, the French made a gi‘eat eSbrt all along their 
line. Tliey were repulsed on the south and in the centre^ bat drove 
back tlieir opponents for a time on the north of Poupry. The last 
reserves of the Gormans being called into the fight, however, once 
more restored the balance, and the approach of darkness put and end 
to the battle. 

The day had cost the French 4000 killed and wounded, and their foes 
fully as man}?' ; bat 2500 unwouncled prisoners, 8 guns, 1 mitrailleuse 
and a standard 'were left as trophies in the hands of the Germans. 

This battle is full of instruction for Artillery officers, and the arm is 
seen intervening predominantly, often in spite of most adverse circum- 
stances, in all the incidents of a fight exceptionally eventful and full of 
variety, and its value asserted itself, moreovei*, in the most many sided 
manner. 

It is first seen forming the frame-work of resistance in the line of 
battle, and the waves of the attack are shattei’ed on its front. Then 
we find it boldly enveloping the French left and asserting its activity 
and enterprise in a counter-attack, which is driven home by the weight 
of every available batteiy, while the Horse Artillery prove themselves 
so swift and venturesome that they sweep round until they are almost 
assailing their foe from the I'ear of his position. 

Turning southwards, the guns of the 1 7th Division are next con- 
spicuous, at first beating down the fire of the hostile guns, then pouring 
their shells on the assault of the battalions, and finally, when tlieir 
division is in its turn taking the offensive, wheeling round and joining 
in the attack in the most effective style. 

When the 22nd Division arrives on the scene its batteries are sent 
forward and prepare the way for the advance of the infan tiy. Then, 
concentrated in a weighty mass, they fasten on the enerny^s flank, and 
their heavy blows shatter and disorganise his efforts. At length, 
smothered by the fire of 70 pieces, l^e is forced to give way. 

Finally, when the new and unexpected danger threatens the Germans 
from the direction of Arteiiay, the guns show themselves no less stub- 
born in warding off* the rush of tlie French in far superior numbers, 
and enable tlio hard pressed infantry to hold tlieir ground. 

The advantages of assailing a foe with fire from the flanks is well 
illustrated, and it is when guns can thus be brought to bear that they 
produce the most marked results, while throughout the day the 
importance and advantage of keeping the direction of batteries con- ' 
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ceiitratecl in tlic controlling grasp of owo supcritn* olUcer are well Broiiglit 
out." . ■ 

With this oxani])lo we must (‘lose onr rt'cord o\‘ wliat ilie (itaanan 
guns acc‘on)plishe(l in a campaign so il(H‘isi\ady victorious that the 
losses of the vaiKpiishod amount to figitres most- ustonishing, For^ 
leaving out of siglit the killed and wouiidiMi, and Sirashurg^ 

21,508 olticcrs and 702, OtS men as prisoinu’s, lt)7 Hags and (.'a-gles, 
1915 field, and r)52<) fortress grnis remaiiual, vtu-y tangible ta‘o|)lu<‘s of 
success, in the coucjueror’s hands. And in tlu^ story of how so vast a 
triumpli, was reaped, what will perhaps e(]u:dly astonish the sympatlu'tic 
reader is the conseinnsness of strength, whicli made the (Jennan guns, 
in spite of the disadvantage's imposed upon them by the Cluisst^pdt, 
never hesitate to join issue with their oppoiumts, no ma.ttt'r to what 
arm of the service tlu'y belonged, who, it is also to ho noted, frankly 
have admitted that tins confidence in the power of their weapons sprung 
less from a knowledge of tludr ballistic snperioiaty, than froTU a. sense 
that careful training in their handling, both technically and tactically, 
had given their fire a precision and focus which those they were 
engaging could not match. 

Is is by no means contended that the tactics employed wore always 
justifiable, but, at least, artillery was understood a.iui approciatt'd by 
those in general command a,s it had u(‘ver been since tlu' comnu'uco- 
ment of the century, while, if tlic tasks s(g W(U’e oi’tim groat, the guns 
never failed to md up to what was (‘Xpected from tluMiu Whether 
justice has invariably been done to the pltysical ellVet tluy produ(*ed is 
a matter into which wo will not now enter, although sulhsequently wo 
may perhaps briefly discuss it. 


(To he Continued), 
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FROM 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 



The subject for the Diiixcaii Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1893, is The Attach: of 
a Coast Portress.’’ 

Attention is called to the Rules for Prize Essays printed at the end of the Rules 
11. A. L, and Officers are asked to be careful in posting their Essay intended for 
competition in time to reach the Secretary on or before the 1st of April. 


Any member who wishes can receive, at the cost of stitching and binding, about 
3s., a copy of the Cleaveland Notes on the Early History of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. A.D. 1267— 1767/' 


In order to bring the already existing printed Records of the R. M. Academy up 
to date, it has been found that there will be a much larger amount of letter-press 
to be added than was at first anticipated. In consequence of this it has become 
necessary to raise the estimated price per copy from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

Any Officer who may wish for a copy is requested to send his name and address 
to the Secretary, R.M.A., Woolwich. 

Copies of examination papers in subjects (6‘), {d)^ and (e) are on sale at the 
E.A.L The last sets comprise questions set in four examinations ending May, 
1891. Price, Lieutenants (c), {d), and G), Is. ; Captains, (c) and {d), 9d. 

The Committee will be glad to receive from any Member the name of such books 
as he may think desirable for purchase for the R.A.I. Library. 

The following works are now on sale at the R.A. Institution and will be for- 
warded post free at the prices noted after their titles below : — 

Major-General Stubbs’s" List of Officers of the Bengal Artillery,” 
price 5s. 3d. 

‘'Field Artillery Eire,” by Captain W. L. White, R.A., price 
Is. 2d. 

“Notes of Lectures on Artillery in Coast Defence,” by Major A. 

C. Hansard, R.A., price Is. 2d. 

“ Ranging Note-Book,” by Captain S. W. Lane, R.A., price Is, Id. 


GAMES’ FUND. 


This fund was originally started to provide funds for the Annual Inter-Regimen- 
tal Hac(|uetand Billiard Matches and to secure a representation of the regiment 
by the best player in each event without putting indiviiluals to great cost. 

Tlic fund has since been further , devoted to expenditure on anything, which in 
tlie opinion of the Committee, tends to permanently help the recreation of R.A. 
Oilicers ; under this head a very large number of grants have been made with 
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various objects to stations of i:l, A. all ovxur the wori I'lu' *;'i\cu below 1':; 
tlmt ot\grants made (luring the last feu years only ? in iliat lime no applieaiiou 
lias been refused by the Committee, if itsS object would be of ptn’inaiuMU henefil, 
and in maldugMluVgTaut tiurCommitteA^^ bemi inlltuMieiNl by llu‘ uumluu’ 

of subscriliers to the. fund in the station inaking applieminn. 

xssa. 

Station. On.}iU:T. 


'Dover ... 
Aldershot.. 


... Hire of erieket ground 

C Eidarging cricket ground and laying down lawn leiniis ) 
( courts, .... . ... ... ... ... ■ j 


Guernsey . . . 


■ isaa 

... Lawn tennis courts ... 

. . . ... 5 

Sheffield 


. , . Asphal te la w n t e n n is {;o u r t s 

.... ' 2:') 

Christchurch 


... .Cricket ground 

... ... 10 

Hilsea 

• . » 

... Lawn tennis emirts 

10 

Shorucliffe ... 

* « » 

Lawn tennis eourls 

... ... 5 

Colchester ... 


Lawn tennis courts 

... 15 

Tilbury 


... .. Lawn fmuiis courts 

... ... ' 5 

Camden Port 

. . . 

Purchase of a boat 

10 

11.A. Egypt... 


Cricket material 

... ... 7 

Limerick ... 


1 lire of cricket ground 

. * » . . , ■ 0 

Dover 

. > • 

Hire of criekel ground ... 

10 

South sea Castle 


Lawn ttMuiis courts 

1 C) 

Guernsey ... 


2ud hnvn timiiis court. 

... ... 5 

Aldershot ... 

... 

Crii^kel. ground 

... ... 25 

Leith Port 


1884. 

Lawn tenuis ground 

... ... V 

10 

Aldershot 


To complete cricket ground 

Shoeburyness 


... Eepair of stike court ... 

... 10 

Dover ... 


... Hire of cricket ground ... 

... ... 5 

Bristol 


IkA. cricket ground 

... ... 15 

Woolwich ... 

... 

B.A. lawn tenuis courts ,,, 

... . # . 5 


Newport 

Portobelio, Dublin 

Ipswich ’ * 

Port Rowiier, Gosport 

Sheffield 

Canterbury 

North Camp, Aldershot 
Port Grange, Gosport 

Yarmouth 

B.A. Cricket Ground... 
Golden Hill, 1. of W.... 

Colchester... 

Sialkot ... *** 

Bhoebnryness ,,, 

. , "d.: 

11. A. Drag Hunt...' 




1886 . 

Lawn tennis courts 
Lawn tennis courts 
Lawn, tenuis courts 
... Lawn tennis courts . 
Hire of cricket ground 
Lawn tennis courts 
1888 . 

Mower for cricket ground 
... Lawn tenuis court ,, 
... Cricket ground 
Painting Pavilion .. 
Lawn tennis court 
1880 . 

... Lawm tennis courts . 
... Wall for polo ground . 
... ... New boats ... 

... Lawn tennis court . 
Drainage of kennels . 


A nor vi\ 

.0 -v. (A 

10 0 0 

oO 0 C) 


0 0 

0 (I 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1) 0 
0 ■ , 0 
0 0 
5 0,.0 

0 f) 


0 0 


7 10 : '0 


.11 


15 
8 0 


0 ' ■ 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


iu 0 0 
1 0 0 0 
20 0 0 
1 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 

,10 0 0 
25 0 0 

45 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 


.'8 


Station. 


IBBO, 

Object. 


Amount. 


\l,\, Cricki'l Club 

Screens ... ... 

... 35 

0 

0 

... 

Cricket a, nd lawn tennis grounds 

... 35 

0 

0 

lA'iid ... ... ... ... 

... ... Crieket ground ... ..... . , 

... 35 

0 

0 

Polo Club, Woolwich... 

' ' ... f -PaAdlion ' ... ... . 

.. 50 

0 

0 

IhA. .Drag 11 uii( 

... ..... KeMnelsf. ... ,,, ... 

1891.- ■ 

... 35 

0 

0 

'I'\>i't (J range, Gosport 

... ... Lawn tennis court ... . 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Weedou ... 

... Mower for tennis and golf gTeeiis 
1S92.': 

.. 30 

0 

0 

d'rnwhridge ... ... 

... Lawn tennis court ... ... . 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Seaforth, Ihiverpool ... 

Stike court ... ... ... . 

.. 15 

0 

0 

Shoeburyness ... 

Cricket pavilion ... ... . 

.. 35 ■ 

0 

0 

Spike Island ... ... 

... Stike court ... ... ... . 

.. 15 

0 

0 

The fund is now fairly prosperous ars regards money in hand, but the list 

of 


subscribers is rather curiously made up ; the greater number of .Field OtEcers 
and Oaptains in the llogTiiient subscribe, but ol‘ the 770 Subalterns only 15 are 
subscribers. The noininiltee feel sure that its benefits have only to be made 
known for many more OlHcers to subseribe to the fund. 

The Committee as now constituted are : ■— 

Colonel S. Parr Ijynes, Fresideul 
Colonel A. Harnes.s, c.b. 

„ J. Alleyne, C.B., A.-A.-G. 

Lt.-Col. P. L. Macgregor. 

Captain A. J. Abdy, Jl. A., iJo;/. fe. 

All applications for grants should be made to the Hon. Secretary, E. A. Games’ 
Fund, Woolwich. 

The rates of subscription are : — 

s. d. 

Senior Officers optionar') 

Lieut.-Colonels 9 0 | 

Majors 7 0 [-per ammm. 

Captains 5 0 | 

Subalterns 3 OJ 

Intending subscribers should sign the form below, cut it out and forward it to 
the Hon. Sec. K.A. Gaines’ Fund, Woolwich. 


GAMES’ FUND. 

3Iesiirs» < 1 ; 

IHeme pmijf the Anmml SuhscrlpUen of my rank to the 
ILA; tlames^ .Fund until further order% eommeneing from 


Wame and Mank^ 
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The R. a. Dover record witli regret the <ie])arhire on leave, prior to joiiung a{ 
the Stair College, of Capt. \l, A. IC. .Moiilgoiuery, at the .saua^ lime <‘ongralul:i*. 
ting him on his well-deserved sut‘t‘eHs, Also ol Capi. ,1 . S, Douglas, apponihal 
I.W.S. at iMaiiritius, There have, been seven.! otluu* eimuga's : Major, I . W. M. 

; Newton transferred to tOlh hhehl Ihattery, Limit. A, W. Sloi'khw to a Divisional 

i Adjiitaiicy, iMyrnonth, ami a vaeaney in (he Dej)dt has luam (‘austal by the .suddmi 

I and uuexpectaal death, of .IVieiiL iUehanl .Morley, whiidi mauirrod at \V est gait ‘-on - 

Se<‘i, early in November. 

No. 17 S.T. Company has a very strong Assotualion Lootball. hvaiu, tlefeaJing 
nearly every club in the ueighliourliood, though they were beaten by (be ilt)yal 
West Kent llegiment team in their tie fur the Iveiil County Assoeiaiion Cup, but 
they made a very plucky .light against this formidable team svhich runs a fair 
5 chance of wimiing. 

' Under the auspice.s of the Dover Winter Amusement C’nnuuiUee. and nianage- 

; ment of Capt. Aloore-ljane, R.A., amateur theatricals were giviui at the 'Lown 

Hall on the 7th and Sth November. 'Fhe piece presented was Voting Airs. 
J Winthrop,’’ and tlie following is taken from a local pa, per : — “ Airs. Diek Chetwyn 

^ was taken by Airs. Breakey (wife of Capt Breakev, U.A.) with a degree of skill 

’ in bringing out the irony and hnmoiir of the part that eouhl hardly be overpraised, 

I and displayed a talent which places her in ihe front rank of amateur aeinvsses. 

Her versatility of acting, and her voliibilily, {KaaiinjiamVii by a, ripph^ of nunuy 
i laughter in describing her matrimonial embarrassments, wmv eliariuiug/’ 

Ij At the Aiimial Alunieipal Bampiet given by the Mayond' l)ovt‘r tjn the maaision 

j of his election, to which the otlicers of the garri.son were invittul, Cob Lloyd, c.n., 

■; Commanding ILA., in the ab.sence, on leave, of iMaJor-Cciieral Lord William 

Seymour, returned thanks for the Army. In a speech, full of vigour, lie eomiUim- 
il ted on the defences of Dover, advocating the const met ion of a large Alan-of-Wur 

I harbour, and alluded to the great increase of knowledge and labour expeiUed from 

soldiers now-a-days, many of them being jmdvs-of-ail-t radis : from imgliuan’.s and 
mechanics even to being required to have a knowledge of photography, of lialloou- 
ing and cycling, and the pleasure it gave him to bear witness to tlie fmd; that 
soldiers were quite ready to do these cluties without grumbling. 

|| No. 2 Company, Eastern Division, is to be congratulaled on the high place 

(sixth) obtained by their army signallers at this yearhs ins poet ion. 

I ^ Dover is looking up in the coast defence line, A Watkin position-finder has ar- 

I rived and will soon be installed. The stroiigtlieuing of the Pier turret is at la.st 

‘ I completed, and so some interesting guii practice is to be expected next your. 





I ;; As it is some months since any Notes have been published from this station, the 

I following may he of interest to R.A. readers. 

There have not been many changes of officers during the last year ; the chief 
; one was the transfer of Alaj or- General Forster to Chatham. Ho was t‘xceodingly 

" popul.y here, and on Ins departure was TowecI to his steamer l)y a (?rew eonsistFng 

of officers, the men manning the ramparts, and giving hi in u innrfy cdieer. We 
may also be much congratulated in his successor, Alajor-Goneral Sn'nrt.* Things 
Regimental go here very smoothly and satisfactorily, even the Di.'^triet BtaiT lit. 
last making gigantic advances. As regards sports, which appear the staple sub- 
ject of the Notes^ Polo has gone very .strong, and the pick of our talent here 
would have a good lodk injtoywheT^ 
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Tho TiMirnainouf. look ])]n(H'? in .luly, atul tlio filial was a sovcia^. sfrufrg’lB 
l)o{W(MM! Ih(^ l\,A, au.i liOih Rilks. 'I’hn Isf. R., \. Tt^aiii wa.s jiHi boafcni by 5 
g’o’ils to 4<, Tho bOlh I bon had to play our 2iid Toain who, 8frani>-c in rolato, 
collared iheni eiaui closer, and the had to be widened boFore tho tJOth could 

obtain a. Iut*kv win. If our teams liad been more i^casonably proportioned, tliere 
is no doubt., w'o wouhi have romped in. Whore so many were good it is harti to 
]>ick, but, as a, dashing “forward” Peel is liard to lieat, while Jackson as “ back” 
is as useful a,s can Inn 

[n the (b’ick{d, world we have also done very well, winning and drawing most of 
the Inter- Regimental matches, and liiially winning the Clorernor’s (hip, which 
was ])reseuted for the tirst time this year. Peel and Straubeuzee (whose absence 
is much lamented) did most in the batting% as also did Sergeant .Leggett;; while 
as a bowhu', Sm’geant CTOodall has been a terror to the garrison. 

In th(^ Sjiring the Chianncl Fleet gave two Chips to be rowed for by both officers 
and men of the dilTereut ('orp.s in garrison. Each of these crents were won by the 
It. A.., who were coached ]>y our Brigade- M.ajor, Fletclier. 

The Gymkhana (Jlub has run its meetings every fortnight ivitli great success 
and large entries. The II. cV. secured much more than 'their fair share of prizes; 
Peel and Gillson being especially greedy. The judging was carried out with 
positively “ no complaints ” by Colonel Bally, and subsequeiitly by Alajor Harri- 
son. A word of credit is due to the Secretary, Lieut. T. A. Bigge, K.E, (well 
known to Il.A. Cricketers), for Inks indefatigable zeal and nianageirient. 

In the racing world, perhap.8, fortunately (as prominence in. this line at Gibraltar 
is generally followed by disaster), the R.A.. luxve not done much, the only animal 
of mark being a half-bnul Arab and Barb mare lieloiiging to that genuine sports- 
man, Captain Short. In the Sky Polo Meeting, however, wo ran very close to 
sweeping the board, winning all the races except two, where we ran good seconds, 
being just beaten in each race by those formidable riders the 60th. 

Hunting began the first week in November. They did very little cubbing, 
as the country kept too hot and dry, but have now gone for a week to one 
of the blaster’s Farms, about 16 miles on the Eastern Beach. Mr. Pablo Larios 
continues in his second year as Master. His last season was very successful and 
he has fulfilled all the high expectations that were formed of him. As a principal 
landowner he can go without molestation where he likes, and liis general arrange- 
ments have been very good. 

A new departure iias been made this year. Instead of relying on the charity 
of good-natured M.F.lL's we have formed a Kennel Fund, and bought our own 
drafts from the most suitable packs. Our liew entry are cliiefiy from the New 
Forest and Old Berkshire, and the countries being somewhat similar (with apolo- 
gies) the draft ought to do very well here. Short and Peel will be whips this 
year, the other two being Winn, A.-D.-C. Rifle Brigade, and Mnnro, Infantry 
Brigade-AIajor. The Master has been very energetic in thinning the congested 
districts, and putting down foxes in the emptier coverts ; so with our present 
staff we expect to have the best of sport during the ensuing winter. Tlie “ kills 
in tlie open ” being, it is to be hoped, more numerous than usually falls to the 
lot of the Calpe Hunt. 

Tlie Point-to-Pomt in the spring was, as far as we were concerned, rather a 
Jiasco. The bulk of our talent relying on the large experience of the “ Antient 
Pistole ” of the station (at present serving elsewhere) took a line of their own 
covering about four-and-a-half miles where less than two was required. The 
amusing feature of' tlie race was the professional finish of two of this party, who 
were happily oblivious that the riders of the other line had been in a quarter of 
an hour. 

Another incident of interest during the year was the final Tug-of-W#»'‘* between 



the U.A. and Black "Watch which eiidtid in a win for us, after a struij:!j!:lt‘ of ah- 
iiomal duratioin resulting* in tlic total coilap'C of one Biat^k Wali'lunan who 
required all llie doefor’s skill to resusrdtato him. 


Thk oHiecrs of the 7th Kit^hi Baltcry (|narhMHMl at Mars hill ikarrark^ ,u’avo a, \<'ry 
successful Dance tni 'ruesilny, Octnhor, in the (f ynmasium iher<‘. Ahnut 
100 p^iiests were present, and tlu‘ music was supplital by the IVind tht‘ Ist 
Iloyal ScotvS Fusiliers, The room w'as lu^autifully dtHanuted with trophit'sof anus 
and (plan ti ties of flag’s, the latter luiviu';* hemi kimlly Imit by tlu' ollhan-s of ll.M.S. 
Superb (at Greenock), and others, 'Hie suppm* was laid out in tlu' pillcM’v, and 
in addition to tlui ample sittiitt^’-out a,e(*ommoilat ion in the ball-room ifs(0l', two 
inarquec^s w'ere enacted outside. A bell-tent was pitelual in one eonu'r of the 
room, ilanked on the other side by a l2-pr. Ji:un, with anothm- amn at the far (Uid 
of the room. I'he names of the battles in whieh the' batlmw has takmi part were 
suspended round the room. 

A Grand Military Tournament i»‘ot up by the Isi Ivoval Sc'ots hhisiiim’s and 
some A^olunteers wais held in Glasji.'ow on the 2()th, j^lst, and :22iul in neni»:ler\s 
Circus, and also on the 27th, 2'^th and 2f)th October in the hast Kml Exhibition, 
and wnis a tremendous siieeoss. 'Hie lAliibilion whieh scats ('num jieoph' was 
cramnu^d on each oc(\asinn, and it is estimated that (]ui{(‘ .I'l.itK) lias iuMMi (‘leared. 
The II. A. gave every assistance with imm and horses. Limit. Oroektat was on 
the Committee, and w-as supen’intendmit of all' tin', mounltal mamis, whieh entaihal 
a lot of hard work. The battle of IHundi, sluwviuu; the square Indii^u' attaiAial by 
Zulus, was one of the most realistic scenes ever (h'pieled on aaiy soqa’ta 


OBITUARY, 


LietjTE>5axt G. G. Boyle, who was drowned in the wreck of the s.s. 

BohJi&ra.o^ Pescadores, on 10th October, 1892, was (‘ommissioned as Second 
Lieutenant on 15th February, 1889, and heeniue in'enteuanl, I5th heliruary, 1892. 

Captain C. T. Head, B. A., died at Luck now, on. the 20ih October, lsii2sof 
cholera, aged 82. He joined the Army, 19tii Alay, 1889, and beiaune Captain, 
1st October, 1888. 

Lieutenant E. AIokley, E.A., whose death oeiuirred at Wesfgah'-on-Scai, on 
the 29th October, 1892, joined the Hegimeut as Lieutenant, on 18th February, 
1886. 

Geneual G, P. Sealy, Colonel-Gomdt. Eoyal (late Bombay) Artillery, died at 
Ealing, on the 11th November, 1892, aged'SO ycNirs. He joined the *Armv 8t!i 
December, 1831 ; became Captain, 15th April, 1859 ; Hrewt-Major, 27th ‘l8e])- 
tember, 1859; Lieut. -Colonel, 30th March, I860; Colomd, ist SiqUmubm*, 1893; 
Alajor-General, 6th Afareh, 1868; Lieut.-General, 1st Odolnu', 18? 7; ami 
General, 8lh December, 1379. He served in the Campaign of 1838 9 in 
Afghanistan, including the storming and captuin of Ghujunu* (medal), in Persia 
in 1857 (medal with clasp), was at the relief of Kolapore, at the attmt k on iustrr- 
put Blieels at Dababuaree and Qnrbapawnee on 1.1th Marcli, 1858, operntious 
in the Santpore Hills in 1868 ia command of Mountain Train and loft attack 
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DIAllY OF PIXTUBE8. 


DECEMBER. 


Bay of the j 

Mth, 

. Wk 

1 

Th 
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22 

Th 

23 

F 

24 
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25 
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20 
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27 ■ 

T 

28 1 

W 

39 

Th 

30 i 

F 

31 

S 
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M 
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■\Y 

5 

Th 

6 

F 

7 

B 

S 

s 

9 

M 

10 

T 

11 

W 


Begimental. 


R.A. Band Ooiieort at 9 p.m. 
Special Clas« leave Woulwicli 


Lcehive at it. A. I. at 5 p.in., 
by Capt . C. Orde-Browne, 
on ** The Story of Armsi 
and Armour.” 

R.A. Band Concert at 3 p.m. 


Cricket, &c. 


Private. 


JANUARY. 


I 

f 





JANUARY. ---GmMfNtmi 




1VJC Lecfuvo at li.A.l. at 6 pan.,! 
hj Lient.-Colonel F* W. J. 
BavW, li. A,, on l^Fodarn 
Gunpowder and CVrdittn’* 
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